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Two  complete 
migration  cycles 
of  an  adult  Hobby 
tracked  by  satellite 


Bernd-Ulrich  Meyburg,  Paul  W.  Howey, 

Christiane  Meyburg  and  Klaus  Dietrich  Fiuczynski 

Abstract  A prototype  of  the  smallest  satellite  transmitter  produced  so  far, 
weighing  just  5 g,  was  fitted  to  an  adult  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  in  Germany  in  August 
2008. Two  autumn  and  two  spring  migrations  were  recorded  successfully  from  the 
unit  carried  by  this  particular  Hobby.  All  four  migration  routes  were  to  the  west 
of  a direct  line  between  breeding  site  and  wintering  area.  The  migration  route  in 
spring  2010  was  up  to  2,150  km  farther  west  than  that  in  autumn  2009,  effectively 
forming  a ‘migration  loop’.  This  was  much  less  pronounced  in  2008/09.  The  direct 
distance  from  the  breeding  site  to  the  southernmost  point  reached  in  Zimbabwe 
in  2008/09  was  10,065  km.  The  fastest  flight  speeds  on  migration  were  recorded  in 
spring  2010  in  Mali  and  Morocco,  when  1,243  km  was  covered  in  two  days.  Also  in 
spring  2010,  during  migration  from  Morocco  to  southern  France  (1,032  km  in  two 
days),  the  falcon  migrated  at  night,  when  a fix  was  made  over  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar.  Migration  across  the  Sahara  took  4-4.5  days  on  each 
migration.  The  West  African  equatorial  rainforest  appears  to  be  a significant 
ecological  barrier,  and  the  significance  of  this  is  discussed.  Migration  was  noticeably 
rapid  there  with  distances  of  up  to  580  km  flown  per  day  - also  partly  at  night. 
During  both  wintering  periods  the  falcon  spent  the  majority  of  its  time  in  the 
Angolan  Miombo  woodlands,  but  in  winter  it  also  travelled  large  distances:  from 
16th  October  2008  to  7th  April  2009,  the  bird  covered  a total  distance  of  at  least 
9,025  km  between  identified  night  roosts.  In  2009,  the  bird  spent  half  the  year  in 
the  wintering  area,  a third  on  the  breeding  grounds  and  the  remaining  18%  of  the 
time  on  migration:  i.e.  65%  of  its  time  in  Africa  and  35%  in  Europe. 


The  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  breeds  across 
Europe  and  Asia  and  is  a long-dis- 
tance, trans-equatorial  migrant.  Euro- 
pean (and  probably  Asian)  birds  winter  in 
central  and  southern  Africa  (Brown  et  al. 
1982;  Pepler  1993;  Mendelsohn  1997)  and 


the  species’  main  wintering  area  is  believed  to 
be  the  Zambezi  Basin  between  10°  and  20°S 
(Chapman  1999).  According  to  Pinto  (1983) 
and  Dean  (2000),  the  Hobby  is  an 
uncommon  migrant  in  Angola  from  October 
until  March,  in  Acacia  and  Miombo  wood- 


This  paper  is  dedicated  to  Robin  Chancellor,  who  contributed  so  much  to  raptor  research  and  conservation  by 
editing  the  Proceedings  of  all  Birds  of  Prey  World  Conferences,  and  who  died  in  October  2010  (see  pp.  42-43). 
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Migration  of  an  adult  Hobby  tracked  by  satellite 


lands  from  southern  areas  north  across  the 
central  plateau  to  Bie. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  Hobby's 
migration.  Only  a small  number  of  birds  are 
observed  at  the  well-known  bottlenecks  such 
as  Gibraltar.  A total  of  5,720  Hobbies  were 
ringed  in  ten  European  countries  between 
1909  and  1998  (including  over  1,000  in 
Berlin  and  Brandenburg,  Germany),  of  which 
203  (3.5%)  were  subsequently  recovered, 
although  none  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert 
(Chapman  2002).  Since  then,  we  know  of 
only  two  ring-recoveries  from  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara.  At  present,  mapping  the  win- 
tering areas  of  long-distance  migrants  is 
based  mainly  on  ring-recoveries,  satellite 
telemetry,  stable-isotope  analysis  of  feathers 
or  other  tissues  and  through  the  use  of 
genetic  markers.  Satellite  tracking  using  the 
Argos  system  (Argos  1996)  is  now  an 
accepted  technique. 

Study  site  and  methods 

The  Hobby  has  been  studied  in  Berlin  and  its 
environs  for  decades  (Fiuczynski  1978,  1987, 
2007;  Fiuczynski  & Nethersole-Thompson 
1980).  A nest-site  in  a disused  Common 
Raven  Corvus  corax  nest  in  pine  trees  north- 
west of  Berlin  (52°50’N/13°0’E)  was  in  a ter- 
ritory occupied  each  year  between  2005  and 
2009,  although  young  fledged  from  the  site 
only  in  2005  and  2008.  On  9th  August  2008, 
an  adult  female  (weighing  265  g)  was  caught 
at  this  nest-site,  using  an  adult  White-tailed 
Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  as  a decoy.  The 
Hobby  (which  had  raised  two  offspring)  was 
fitted  with  a new  type  of  satellite  transmitter 
(Platform  Transmitter  Terminal,  or  PTT), 
which  was  at  that  time  still  in  a development 
phase1.  The  device  was  solar-powered  and 
weighed  5 g (1.9%  of  the  Hobby’s  body 
mass);  it  was  attached  as  a ‘backpack’  using  a 
harness  with  neck  and  body  loops.  The 
overall  weight  of  the  harness  was  approxi- 
mately 1 g. 

Satellite  data  were  received  through  the 
Argos  satellite-based  positioning  system. 


These  data  were  decoded  and  processed  using 
software  produced  by  Microwave  Telemetry, 
Inc.  (USA)  and  displayed  via  Google  Earth 
Pro,  ArcView  GIS  3.2b  (ESRI  GIS  and 
Mapping  Software,  USA),  and  Animal  Move- 
ments Extension  to  ArcView  GIS.  To  display 
migration  routes,  only  location  classes  (LCs) 
3,  2,  1 and  0 were  used.  LCs  of  inferior  and 
poor  quality  (LC  A,  B and  Z)  were  mostly 
excluded.  The  deviations  indicated  by  Argos 
for  class  LC  3 (best  quality)  are  150  m,  LC  2 
up  to  350  m and  LC  1 up  to  1 km.  Unless 
stated  otherwise,  transmitter  data  are  given  in 
co-ordinated  universal  time.  Only  where 
important  data  points  were  missing  were  LCs 
of  lesser  quality  used  in  our  results. 

We  could  not  detect  any  effect  of  the 
transmitter  on  the  Hobby’s  behaviour.  The 
transmitter  was  programmed  to  operate  on  a 
duty  cycle  of  10  hours  on/48  hours  off.  Eco- 
logical digital  Google  Earth  maps  were  used 
to  evaluate  the  data.  They  are  based  on  orig- 
inal publications  such  as  Olson  et  al.  (2001) 
and  DeFries  et  al.  (2000). 

Where  possible,  the  falcon’s  night  roosts 
were  established  in  order  to  record  habitat 
use  and  changes  in  location  in  the  wintering 
area.  As  a rule,  because  of  the  transmitter’s 
programming,  it  was  possible  to  localise  only 
every  second  roost  (but  most  of  them 
through  several  good  fixes:  LC  1-3).  Other 
fixes  made  in  daylight  hours  were  disre- 
garded. The  distances  between  the  individual 
night  roosts  were  measured  and  the  respec- 
tive habitat  determined  by  overlaying  with 
digital  maps. 

The  home  ranges  were  determined  with 
the  help  of  fixed  kernel  techniques  (Worton 
1989)  and  the  ‘Minimum  Convex  Polygon’ 
(MCP)  method  (Kenward  2001;  Selkirk  & 
Bishop  2002;  Laver  & Kelly  2008).  The  evalu- 
ation of  the  fixes  was  made  using  the  home- 
range  extension  for  ArcView  from  Rodgers  & 
Carr  (1998)  as  well  as  the  home-range  tools 
for  ArcGis  from  Rodgers  et  al.  (2007).  Among 
other  features,  this  computer  program 
permits  calculation  of  the  MCP.  The  Floating 


1 Dimensions  of  the  transmitter  were  24  x 14  x 7.5  mm  - antenna  hard  nylon-coated  flexible-stranded 
marine-grade  stainless  steel,  1 78  mm  long,  potted  in  high-grade  epoxy  resin  - with  sensors  to  measure  tem- 
perature and  its  own  battery  voltage  with  each  parameter  relayed  by  Argos  on  each  transmission.  Micro- 
processor-controlled battery  charging  with  a power  output  of  200mW  and  an  operating  frequency  of 
401.650  MHz +/- 36  kHz. 
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Amean  method  (‘proximity  to  recalculated 
mean  of  selected  fixes’)  was  used  to  calculate 
the  95%  and  80%  MCPs.  By  this  method,  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  all  fixes  is  calculated, 
the  point  farthest  away  determined  and 
deleted,  and  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  fixes 
recalculated.  This  procedure  is  repeated  until 
only  95%  or  80%  of  the  fixes  remain.  Winter 
home  ranges  are  calculated  in  surface  area 
and  presented  here  over  a background  of  the 
global  tree  cover  derived  from  remote 
sensing.  Climate  data  from  a large  number  of 
meteorological  stations  along  the  migration 
routes  was  obtained  from  the  internet. 


month),  the  lowest  number  being  recorded  in 
the  Mediterranean  region,  which  is  explained 
by  interference  in  this  area  (Gros  & Malarde 
2006).  The  percentage  of  high-quality  fixes  in 
Europe  (22%)  was  much  lower  than  that  in 
Africa  (72%).  Signal  transmission  lasted  for 
21.5  months. 

Altogether,  two  spring  and  two  autumn 
migrations,  as  well  as  two  wintering  periods, 
were  recorded  (fig.  1).  In  2009  the  bird  spent 
49.3%  of  the  year  in  the  wintering  area,  7.2% 
on  spring  migration,  32.3%  in  the  breeding 
area  and  1 1.2%  on  autumn  migration  (fig.  2). 


Results 

The  satellite  transmitter  fitted  to  the  Hobby, 
the  smallest  and  lightest  unit  available  at  the 
time,  delivered  astoundingly  high  numbers  of 
good  Argos  Doppler  fixes.  The  complete 
dataset  comprised  over  2,000  positions,  of 
which  49%  were  high-quality  locations  (LC 
1-3).  There  were  fewer  fixes  in  Europe  (on 
average  65  per  month)  than  in  Africa  (80  per 


Behaviour  at  the  breeding  site 
before  departure  on  migration 

After  being  fitted  with  the  transmitter,  the 
female  behaved  completely  normally;  it  kept 
to  its  favoured  lookout  tree  and  remained 
close  to  the  young  birds.  On  28th  August 
2008  the  bird  was  located  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
nest  for  the  last  time  and  on  30th  August  a fix 
was  made  in  southern  Germany,  near 
Munich.  The  male  parent  remained  in  the 
breeding  area  and  fed  the  young 
until  18th  September.  On  22nd 
September  the  male  and  the 
young  had  also  departed  on 
migration. 


I.  The  female  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  tracked  in  this  paper, 
shown  here  after  being  fitted  with  the  satellite  tag  at  the 
nest-site,  northwest  of  Berlin,  in  August  2008. 


Behaviour  on  migration 

All  migration  routes  were  clearly 
west  of  a direct  line  between  the 
breeding  site  and  the  wintering 
area.  The  fixes  recorded  farthest 
from  this  line  on  migration  (and 
the  respective  distances  from  it) 
were  as  follows:  10°30’N  4°40’E 
during  the  2008  autumn  migra- 
tion in  Nigeria  (1,100  km); 
14°20’N  10°5’E  during  the  2009 
autumn  migration,  also  in  Nigeria 
(510  km);  29°30’N  1°33’E  during 
the  2009  spring  migration  in 
Algeria  (1,230  km);  and  18°15’N 
8°55’W  during  the  2010  spring 
migration  in  Mauritania  (2,500 
km). 

The  spring  migration  route  in 
2010  passed  over  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  but  all  other  migration 
routes  crossed  the  central 
Mediterranean.  North  of  the 
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forest  region  and  395  km  over  the  Sahara.  At 
the  beginning  of  May,  after  some  35  days  of 
migration,  the  bird  reached  its  breeding  site 
(where  a male  had  been  observed  during  the 
last  few  days  of  April).  In  total,  7,640  km 
were  covered  at  an  average  of  218  km/day. 
Some  5,169  km  in  21  days  (246  km/day)  were 
covered  as  far  as  Algeria.  During  the  Sahara 
crossing,  1,184  km  were  covered  in  just  three 
days  towards  the  end  of  April. 

Autumn  migration  2009 

Departure  from  the  breeding  area  took  place 
on  29th  or  30th  August,  the  bird  initially 
heading  almost  due  south.  After  resting  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tunisia-Algeria  border  from  at  least  7th  to 
14th  September,  no  other  rest  stop  was 
recorded.  The  bird’s  speed  was  quickest  when 
crossing  the  Sahara  and  the  equatorial  rain- 
forest, with  850  km  being  covered  in  Niger  on 
21st-22nd  September  and  913  km  on  26th- 
27th  September  in  the  rainforest  region.  In 
contrast,  daily  flight  distances  of  only  70-220 


border  between  Nigeria  and  Cameroon  (7°N 
12°E),  the  four  routes  traced  were  fairly  wide 
apart  but  were  quite  similar  between  7°N  and 
the  wintering  area  (fig.  1).  In  Africa,  the 
spring  2010  route  was  noticeably  farther  west 
than  the  other  routes,  being  up  to  2,150  km 
west  of  the  autumn  2009  route  and  up  to 
1,500  km  west  of  the  spring  2009  route.  This 
resulted  in  a ‘migration  loop’  for  2009/10, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  2008/09  (fig.  1). 

The  autumn  migration  in  2008  (8,525 
km)  took  49  days,  that  in  2009  (7,793  km) 
took  42  days.  Spring  migration  in  2009 
(7,640  km)  took  35  days,  while  the  much 
longer  spring  2010  route  (8,678  km  as  far  as 
the  German  border)  took  38  days.  In  spring 
2010  the  bird’s  migration  speed  slowed  dra- 
matically in  southern  Germany  and  no  fixes 
were  received  after  this  time. 


Autumn  migration  2008 

After  departure  on  28th/29th  August,  the 
route  initially  took  a SSW  direction  and,  after 
a short  rest  from  6th-13th  September  on  the 
island  of  Elba,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Italy,  continued  in  a SSE  direction 
as  far  as  North  Africa.  From  Libya 
(20th  September,  29°50’N 
13°38’E)  migration  resumed  again 
in  a SSW  direction,  reaching  its 
most  westerly  point  (10°30’N 
4°40’E)  on  30th  September  in 
western  Nigeria,  near  the  border 
with  Benin.  After  an  initial  90° 
switch  in  direction  to  the  south- 
east, from  8th  October  on  the 
Nigeria-Cameroon  border  (7°N 
12°E)  the  falcon  took  an  almost 
southerly  course.  It  held  this 
course  until  arrival  at  its  main 
wintering  area  in  southern  Angola 
on  17th  October,  after  a total  flight 
of  some  8,525  km. 


Spring  migration  2009 

Spring  migration  began  some  27 
km  southeast  of  Quibala  (10°50’S 
1 5°  1 1 ’E)  and  covered  a distance  of 
259  km  on  that  day.  From  north- 
ern Nigeria  it  flew  progressively 
west  of  its  route  the  previous 
autumn,  covering  daily  flight  dis- 
tances of  up  to  380  km  in  the  rain- 


2. The  breeding  site  of  the  Flobby  Fa/co  subbuteo  discussed 
in  this  paper,  northwest  of  Berlin,  August  2008. 
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Fig.  I.  The  autumn  and  spring  migration  routes  of  an  adult 
Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  between  its  breeding  site  in  Germany 
and  the  wintering  area  in  Angola,  from  autumn  2008  to 
spring  20 1 0. 


Fig.  2.  The  annual  cycle  of  an  adult  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  as 
revealed  by  satellite  telemetry.  In  2009  the  bird  spent  49.3% 
of  the  year  in  the  wintering  area  (blue),  7.2%  on  spring 
migration  (green),  32.3%  of  the  time  in  the  breeding  area 
(yellow)  and  I 1.2%  on  autumn  migration  (red). 


km  were  made  in  Nigeria  and 
Angola.  Around  midday  on  9th 
October,  having  covered  a total  of 
at  least  7,795  km,  it  arrived  in  its 
wintering  area  in  central  Angola 
(13°41’S  15°52’E). 

Spring  migration  2010 

Spring  migration  began  on  31st 
March  at  10°37’S  15°8’E.  The  bird 
rested  in  northern  Angola  on 
2nd-4th  April,  before  crossing  the 
rainforest  region  on  the  equator 
where  it  made  daily  flight  dis- 
tances of  up  to  380  km.  On  15th 
April  the  bird  changed  direction 
sharply  to  the  northwest  on  the 
Cameroon-Nigeria  border  (7°N 
12°E).  It  then  flew  in  almost  a 
straight  line  for  2,280  km  to 
western  Mali,  including  a stretch 
of  334  km  along  the  River  Niger 
on  22nd  April.  From  Mali  the  bird 
headed  almost  directly  north  and 
reached  the  southern  fringe  of  the 
Sahara  on  the  evening  of  24th 
April.  It  reached  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  on  30th  April  and  made 
a night  crossing.  In  Mali  and 
Morocco  it  migrated  1,243  km  on 
28th-29th  April;  this  average 
speed  of  621  km/day  is  the  fastest 
by  this  falcon  on  all  the  recorded 
migration  routes.  It  also  moved 
quickly  from  Gibraltar  to  the 
south  of  France,  covering  1,032 
km  on  30th  April  and  1st  May. 

In  contrast,  the  bird  migrated 
very  slowly  from  southern  France 
(at  an  average  of  just  1 1 1 km/day) 
and  did  not  reach  the  German- 
Swiss  border  at  Schaffhausen  until 
the  evening  of  7th  May.  Up  to  this 
point  it  had  covered  8,678  km  in 
38  days  (228  km/day).  Some  9.5 
days  later  the  Hobby  was  located 
in  southern  Germany  for  the  last 
time,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nurem- 
berg. It  had  flown  just  191  km 
further  and  the  distance  to  the 
nest-site  was  still  470  km.  It 
remains  unknown  whether  or  not 
the  female  did  reach  the  breeding 
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Fig.  3.  The  marked  convergence  of  the  migration  routes  against  the  background  of  the  global  tree 
cover  (derived  from  remote  sensing)  during  the  crossing  of  the  West  African  evergreen  rainforest. 
The  use  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  forest  north  of  Kinshasa  is  clearly  distinguishable. 


area  but  then  chose  another  site  (which  is 
certainly  possible  since  no  male  occupied  the 
original  nest-site  northwest  of  Berlin  in 
2010). 

Migration  speed 

The  transmitter  was  programmed  so  that  it 
was  generally  possible  to  record  the  migra- 
tion distance  for  a total  of  two  or  more  con- 
secutive days  only.  However,  on  ten  occasions 
on  spring  migration  the  flight  performance 
on  a single  day  was  recorded.  The  minimum 
daily  flight  distance  was  95  km,  the 
maximum  481  km  and  the  average  248 
km/day.  However,  the  values  of  two  or  more 
days  taken  together  indicate  that  on  some 
days  the  falcon  flew  considerably  further  than 
481  km,  and  must  have  covered  at  least  620 
km.  On  days  with  short  flight  distances  the 
bird  presumably  adopted  a fly-and-forage 
migration  strategy,  especially  between  the 
southern  fringe  of  the  Sahara  and  the 
northern  edge  of  the  rainforest.  This  was  also 
the  case  south  of  the  rainforest,  where  the 
bird  covered  only  about  half  the  daily  dis- 
tance flown  over  the  key  barriers  of  the 
Sahara  and  the  rainforest.  On  7th  October 
2008  in  Cameroon,  for  example,  the  bird  had 
covered  only  40  km  by  midday,  and  from 


then  until  evening  it  flew  only  a further  87 
km. 

Crossing  the  Sahara 

Crossing  the  Sahara  took  some  4-4.5  days  on 
each  occasion.  In  spring  2009,  the  bird 
crossed  some  2,100  km  of  the  Sahara  in  Niger 
and  Algeria  between  the  morning  of  22nd 
April  and  midday  on  26th.  On  23rd-25th 
April  the  average  daily  distance  covered  in 
Algeria  was  400  km.  In  spring  2010,  the 
Sahara  was  crossed  during  25th-29th  April, 
mainly  in  Mauritania  (and  to  a lesser  extent 
in  Mali  and  Morocco),  a total  distance  of 
1,670  km.  On  five  days  the  bird  covered  an 
average  distance  of  440  km,  including  the 
desert  fringes.  The  exact  daily  flight  distance 
was  recorded  on  three  days  - 25th  April  (481 
km),  26th  April  (212  km),  and  27th  April 
(326  km)  - followed  by  the  remaining  1,240 
km  on  28th-29th.  At  08.18  hrs  on  25th,  the 
bird  had  already  flown  123  km  from  its  night 
roost,  while  between  10.00  and  11.00  hrs  it 
flew  only  a few  kilometres.  On  27th,  the  bird 
started  migrating  as  early  as  04.00  hrs  (some 
two  hours  before  sunrise)  but  rested  from  at 
least  06.30  to  1 1.00  hrs.  In  three  cases,  average 
flight  speeds  of  25,  30  and  42.5  kph  over 
several  hours  of  flight  were  calculated. 
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Migration  across  the  rainforest 

The  West  African  equatorial  rainforest 
appears  to  be  a significant  ecological  barrier. 
All  four  routes  across  the  rainforest  (from 
approx.  5°45’N  12°33’E  to  0°15’S  14°20’E) 
were  very  close  to  one  another,  and  from  the 
Nigeria-Cameroon  border  to  Angola  there 
was  hardly  any  deviation.  The  routes  passed 
through  a large,  roughly  north-south  cor- 
ridor (or  ‘peninsula’)  of  more  open  habitats 
dominated  by  farmland,  degraded  woodland 
and  moist  savannah  (fig.  3).  This  corridor  is 
some  370  km  long  and  200  km  wide  and 
stretches  north  from  Kinshasa,  DR  Congo,  to 
about  0°15’S  14°20’E.  This  significantly 
shortens  the  distance  to  be  flown  over  con- 
tinuous rainforest,  to  some  450-600  km. 

In  autumn  2008,  the  lowland  forest  in 
Congo  was  crossed  in  a 680-km-long  stretch. 
Here  the  falcon  travelled  at  a rate  of  about 
580  km/day,  one  of  the  highest  daily  dis- 
tances recorded.  In  autumn  2009  the  distance 
flown  over  the  rainforest  was  c.  695  km, 
covered  at  a rate  of  about  450  km/day.  In 
spring  2009,  a stretch  of  730  km  was  flown 
over  the  rainforest  between  the  afternoon  of 
12th  April  and  c.  01.00  hrs  on  15th  April  at 
an  average  of  380  km/day.  In  spring  2010, 
daily  distance  covered  over  the  rainforest  and 
adjacent  areas  was  c.  400  km. 

Migration  during  twilight  and 
at  night 

Migration  at  night  was  recorded  repeatedly 
while  crossing  the  Sahara  and  rainforest 
areas,  but  also  in  the  Mediterranean.  For 
example,  in  order  to  reach  the  northern 
perimeter  of  the  rainforest  in  Cameroon,  the 


bird  flew  an  additional  260  km  after  sunset 
on  14th  April  2009,  and  arrived  at  its  night 
roost,  clear  of  the  rainforest,  after  midnight. 
On  one  part  of  the  route,  57  km  in  length,  it 
flew  at  an  average  speed  of  34  km/h.  In 
spring  2010  the  Hobby  also  covered  part  of 
the  route  in  darkness  until  reaching  the 
northern  fringe  of  the  rainforest.  During  the 
early  morning  of  9th  April,  before  sunrise,  it 
covered  over  250  km;  thereafter,  until 
midday,  it  flew  only  90  km.  The  fixes  did  not 
permit  us  to  establish  whether  it  migrated 
throughout  the  night. 

The  bird  migrated  in  the  dark  in  at  least 
the  early  morning  hours  while  crossing  the 
Sahara  in  2010  (see  above).  Furthermore,  on 
30th  April  2010,  the  Hobby  was  located  over 
the  Mediterranean  near  Gibraltar  at  02.54 
hrs,  some  2.5  hours  before  sunrise.  From  its 
surmised  night  roost  in  Morocco  it  had  at 
this  time  already  covered  122  km  and  so 
must  have  been  on  the  move  for  at  least  three 
hours. 

Wintering 

On  both  occasions,  the  Hobby  wintered 
mainly  in  the  same  regions  (Cunene,  Huila 
and  Cuando  Cubango)  of  south  and  central 
Angola  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  in  the  far 
northeast  of  Namibia,  where  it  visited  the 
same  areas  in  both  winter  periods.  The  ‘home 
range’  in  winter  was  very  large  with  the 
actual  size  dependent  on  the  method  of  cal- 
culation. In  2008/09  it  comprised  406,000 
km2  and  in  2009/10  it  covered  461,000  km2 
(Kernel  80%).  Calculations  based  on  the 
MCP  method  arrived  at  the  following  values. 
In  2008/09,  MCP  95%  equalled  280,000  km2 


Table  1.  Habitat  use  in  the  wintering 

area  calculated 

on  the  basis  of  identified  night  roosts,  and 

taking  account  of  the  excursion  into  Zambia  2008/09. 

No.  of  night 

% 

No.  of  night 

% 

roosts  2008/09 

roosts  2009/10 

Angolan  Miombo  woodlands 

38 

50 

45 

58 

Zambezian  Baikiaea  woodlands 

28 

37 

19 

24 

Southern  Miombo  woodlands 

3 

4 

- 

- 

Kalahari  Acacia-Baikiaea  woodlands 

3 

4 

12 

15 

Angolan  montane  forest-grassland  mosaic 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Angolan  Mompane  woodlands 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Western  Zambezian  grasslands 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Southern  African  bushveld 

1 

1 

- 

- 
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and  MCP  80%  was  226,000  km2.  In 
2009/2010,  MCP  95%  equalled 

278.000  km2  and  MCP  80%  was 

248.000  km2.  An  excursion  to  Zim- 
babwe in  2008/09  (see  below)  was  not 
included  in  these  calculations. 

The  bird  spent  about  half  its  time 
in  winter  (50%  in  2008/09,  58%  in 
2009/10)  in  the  Angolan  Miombo 
woodlands  (fig.  4 and  table  1),  a 
habitat  made  up  of  alternating  moist, 
large-leaved  savannah  and  woods 
5-10  m high  interspersed  with  grass- 
land, at  an  altitude  mainly  1,000- 
1,500  m above  sea  level.  The  Miombo 
is  characterised  by  several  unique  eco- 
logical factors,  including  an  abun- 
dance of  termites,  which  are  an 
important  food  source  for  the  Hobby. 
The  second  most  important  habitat 
was  the  Zambezian  Baikiaea  woodlands. 

Winter  2008/09 

From  17th  October  to  7th  April  there 
were  543  fixes  in  the  wintering  area,  of 
which  392  were  in  the  classes  LC  1-3 
(fig.  5).  Over  two  months  after 
arriving  in  southern  Angola  it  moved 
further  in  a southeasterly  direction 
and  arrived  in  Zimbabwe  on  29th 
December.  On  1st  January  2009  it 
reached  the  southernmost  point  of 
this  winter  movement  (19°45’S 
29°45’E),  between  the  cities  of  Bul- 
awayo and  Harare  in  central  Zim- 
babwe (fig.  6).  The  distance  migrated 
from  the  breeding  site,  not  including 
regional  movement  in  Angola,  was 
10,065  km  up  to  this  point.  The 
Hobby  did  not  linger  in  Zimbabwe 
and  retreated  almost  immediately  to 
its  wintering  area  in  Angola/Namibia. 
The  total  distance  of  this  excursion 
from  25th  December  2008  to  12th 
January  2009  was  some  2,785  km,  at 
an  average  of  174  km/day.  A total  of 
76  night  roosts  were  identified,  of 
which  66  (87%)  were  in  Angola,  three 
each  in  Namibia,  Zimbabwe  and 
Zambia,  and  one  in  Botswana. 

In  its  main  wintering  area  the 
Hobby  showed  a propensity  for  travel, 
illustrated  by  the  recording  of  no 


Fig.  4.  Roost-site  locations  during  both  wintering 
periods  (2008/09  red,  2009/ 10  blue)  in  different  habitats 
(A  = Angolan  Miombo  woodlands,  B = Zambezian  Baikiaea 
woodlands,  C = Kalahari  Acacia-Baikiaea  woodlands, 

D = Angolan  montane  forest-grassland  mosaic). 


Fig.  5.  The  Kernel  home  range  in  winter  2008/09  based 
on  69  night  roosts  in  Angola  and  Namibia  (plotted  against 
the  background  of  the  global  tree  cover,  derived  from 
remote  sensing). 
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3.  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo, Tammisaari,  Finland,  July  2005. 


fewer  than  543  different  tracking  fixes.  From 
16th  October  2008  to  7th  April  2009,  the  bird 
never  spent  as  long  as  a week  in  the  same 
place  and  covered  a total  distance  of  at  least 
9,025  km.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the 
distance  between  the  76  precise  night-roost 
fixes,  which  amounted  to  somewhat  less  than 
half  of  all  overnight  stops.  Within  Angola, 
these  fixes,  usually  recorded  at  an  interval  of 
48  hours,  were  sometimes  more  than  300  km 


apart.  This  means  that  the  actual  distance 
covered  by  the  bird  during  this  winter  period 
was  significantly  greater. 

Winter  2009/10 

The  Hobby  remained  in  the  same  wintering 
area  from  9th  October  2009  to  31st  March 
2010  without  any  long-distance  excursion  in 
this  winter  (fig.  7).  Some  77  night  roosts  were 
located,  11  in  northwest  Namibia  ( 1 st— 25th 
January)  and  the 
remainder  in  Angola. 
The  consecutive  dis- 
tances from  roost  to 
roost  totalled  6,432  km 
(fig.  8);  as  in  the  pre- 
vious winter,  the  real 
distance  covered 
during  winter  must 
have  been  considerably 
greater.  The  same  areas 
were  visited  repeatedly, 
some  of  them  the 
same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious winter  period. 


Fig.  6.  The  2,785  km-long  excursion  to  Zimbabwe  during  winter  2008/09. 
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Discussion 

With  the  advance  of  satellite- 
telemetry  technology,  information 
on  the  ecology  and  life  history  of 
raptors  has  been  greatly  increased 
compared  with  what  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  gathered  during 
decades  of  conventional  telemetry 
and  ringing.  However,  when  using 
telemetry  as  a study  method,  the 
weight  of  the  transmitter  (and  its 
harness)  should  not  exceed  3%  of 
the  body  mass  of  the  study 
subject,  in  order  not  to  affect  the 
bird’s  behaviour  and  thus  bias  the 
study  results  (Meyburg  & Fuller 
2007).  This  limitation  has  not 
been  respected  in  several  recent 
falcon  studies.  The  3%  rule  still 
excludes  85%  of  all  bird  species 
from  satellite  telemetry  studies 
and,  of  nearly  10,000  species  of 
birds  alive  today,  only  about  1,500 
are  large  enough  to  carry  even  the 
smallest,  5-g  transmitters.  The 
prototype  of  what  is  currently  the 
smallest  transmitter,  weighing  just 
5 g,  was  first  used  successfully  by 
us  on  the  adult  female  Hobby 
described  in  this  paper. 

Early  departure  of  the 
female  on  migration 

In  both  years  the  female  departed 
at  the  same  time  (28th/29th 
August),  irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  there  were  young  to  be  cared 
for.  This  early  departure  from  the 
breeding  territory  of  the  female 
Hobby,  long  suspected  to  be  the 
case  with  females  (Fiuczynski 
1987),  was  confirmed  in  this 
study.  In  the  first  few  weeks  after 
the  young  fledge,  the  female  plays 
an  important  role  in  territorial 
defence  and  in  the  receipt  and  dis- 
tribution of  prey  (chiefly  birds) 
brought  back  by  the  male.  As  the 
flight  skills  of  the  young  improve, 
they  reach  the  returning  male 
before  the  female,  so  that  she 
increasingly  takes  a lesser  role  in 
rearing  the  young  (Fiuczynski 


Fig.  7.  The  Kernel  home  range  in  winter  2009/10,  based  on 
77  night  roosts  (plotted  against  the  background  of  the  global 
tree  cover,  derived  from  remote  sensing). 


Fig.  8.  Changes  in  location  between  the  77  night  roosts 
during  winter  2009/10. 
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4.  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo, Tammisaari,  Finland,  July  2005. 


1987).  The  provision  of  small  birds  as  food 
for  the  young  is  clearly  an  important  precon- 
dition for  the  long-distance  migration  flight 
that  begins  in  September,  and  this,  as  well  as 
territorial  defence,  is  reliably  carried  out  by 
the  male  as  the  young  improve  their  flying 
skills. 

Migration  routes 

For  most  long-distance  migrants,  ring-recov- 
eries from  Africa  are  far  too  few  to  properly 
explain  the  patterns  and  strategies  associated 
with  migration.  We  are  aware  of  just  two 
such  ring-recoveries  for  the  Hobby  south  of 
the  Sahara.  A Dutch  bird,  ringed  as  nestling 
on  the  Wadden  Sea  Island  of  Texel  on  26th 
July  1982  (53°03’N  4°43’E),  was  found  dead 
on  26th  November  1992  near  Kabwe,  Zambia 
(14°26’S  28°27’E),  a recovery  distance  of 
7,820  km  (Dowsett  et  al.  2008);  while  a 
nestling  ringed  in  Palkane,  southern  Finland, 
on  19th  July  2006  was  found  electrocuted  on 
7th  March  2007  in  South  Africa,  a recovery 
distance  of  9,650  km  (Finnish  Ringing 
Centre,  www.luomus.fi/english/zoology/ 
ringing/index. htm).  In  addition,  Strandberg  et 
al.  (2009a, b)  published  results  obtained  from 


the  satellite  tracking  of  four  Hobbies  between 
their  breeding  grounds  in  Sweden  and  their 
wintering  areas  in  southern  Africa  (although 
they  were  not  able  to  follow  the  birds  in 
winter  or  on  their  subsequent  spring  migra- 
tion). 

Our  satellite-tracked  Hobby  showed  no 
clear  preference  for  the  shortest  sea  crossing 
when  traversing  the  Mediterranean.  Frequent 
sea  crossings  by  the  smaller  falcons  have  been 
reported  by  earlier  radar  studies  at  the  south 
coast  of  Spain,  in  both  spring  and  autumn 
(Meyer  et  al.  2000,  2003). 

The  four  flight  paths  plotted  were  far 
apart  across  much  of  Africa,  the  maximum 
east-west  separation  being  2,150  km,  a dis- 
tance that  far  exceeds  the  expected  normal 
range  of  vision.  This  suggests  that  the  Hobby 
did  not  navigate  by  following  familiar  land- 
marks but  that  it  could  find  its  target  regions 
after  extensive  deviation,  presumably  by 
‘map-based’  navigation  and  possibly  in  com- 
bination with  path  integration.  The  four 
routes  showed  several  distinctly  non-random 
features,  however.  In  particular,  there  was  an 
overall  westerly  bias  to  the  routes,  compared 
with  a direct  line  between  the  breeding  and 
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wintering  areas.  The  westerly  deviation  from 
a straight-line  route  was  particularly  pro- 
nounced over  and  to  the  north  of  Nigeria 
during  spring  migration,  especially  in  2010. 
Furthermore,  there  was  a striking  conver- 
gence of  the  four  routes  over  an  inland  area 
close  to  the  equator,  well  north  of  the  bird’s 
final  winter  destination  in  Angola,  which 
closely  matches  the  findings  of  Strandberg  et 
al.  (2009b).  Such  convergence  of  migration 
routes  is  generally  thought  to  occur  in 
response  to  distinctive  topography  (for 
example  the  bottlenecks  of  large  soaring 
birds  at  places  such  as  Gibraltar  and  the 
Bosporus)  and/or  reflect  a species’  navigation 
to  a particular  target  area,  such  as  a well- 
defined  winter  range. 

The  most  challenging  aspects  of  our  find- 
ings to  explain  are  the  extensive  migration 
loop,  in  particular  the  extreme  westerly 
course,  of  the  spring  2010  migration  route; 
the  convergence  near  the  equator;  and  the 
vast  distances  that  the  bird  covered  in  its 
wintering  area.  In  particular,  we  have  no  con- 
vincing explanation  for  the  2010  spring 
migration  route,  especially  given  that  most 
species  usually  migrate  more  to  the  east  in 
spring  than  in  autumn  (Newton  2008). 
Analysis  of  the  data  on  wind  direction  and 
precipitation  from  all  meteorological  stations 
along  the  migration  routes  provided  us  with 
no  further  clues,  although  Strandberg  et  al. 
(2009b)  suggested  that  the  westward  shift  of 
routes  they  observed  over  the  Sahara  was  in 
response  to  drift  in  easterly  crosswinds.  Inter- 
estingly, two  adult  Eleonora’s  Falcons  F. 
eleonorae  also  migrated  much  farther  to  the 
west  in  spring  than  in  autumn  (Gschweng  et 
al.  2008).  One  contributory  factor  to  the 
bird’s  route  could  be  the  migration  tracks  of 
Barn  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica,  House 
Martins  Delichon  urbicum , Common  Swifts 
Apus  apus  and  other  important  prey  species 
(hirundines  and  swifts  make  up  55%  of  the 
avian  prey  species  of  the  Hobby  around 
Berlin;  Fiuczynski  et  al.  2009).  Barn  Swallows 
in  particular  have  similar  migration  routes 
and  wintering  areas  to  the  Hobby,  and  depar- 
ture and  arrival  times  in  Europe  are  also  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Hobby  (e.g.  Sparks  & 
Braslavska  2001).  In  France  in  recent  years 
(2008-10),  there  has  been  a close  similarity 
in  terms  of  the  passage  periods  in  both 


spring  and  autumn  of  these  two  species  (see 
www.hirondelle.oiseaux.net/migration.html), 
but  the  exact  migration  routes  of  hirundines 
and  swifts  within  Africa  are  unknown.  In 
spring,  experienced  Barn  Swallows  may  be 
able  to  return  north  in  about  five  weeks  at  a 
speed  of  about  300  km/day  (Mead  1970);  this 
again  is  similar  to  the  performance  of  the 
Hobby,  which  may  exploit  the  swallows  as  a 
convenient  prey  species.  This  is  also  sup- 
ported by  observations  in  Zambia  (see 
below). 

The  convergence  of  the  Hobby’s  routes 
near  the  equator  fit  neatly  with  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  bird  aimed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  narrowest  crossing  of  the  equatorial  rain- 
forest, and  this  suggests  that  this  habitat  is 
avoided  by  northern  migrants  not  only  for 
wintering  but  also  during  migration.  The 
rainforest  may  be  a barrier  not  only  because 
the  habitat  structure  of  the  forest  is 
unfavourable  for  hunting,  but  also  because  of 
the  weather  conditions,  with  high  rainfall. 
Our  results  thus  support  Strandberg  et  al. 
(2009b)  that  the  continuous  evergreen  rain- 
forest constitutes  an  important  barrier  that 
affects  the  major  flyways  and  stopover  strat- 
egies by  which  Hobbies,  and  perhaps  other 
migratory  landbirds,  travel  to  and  from  their 
winter  quarters  in  southern  Africa.  It  is  most 
important  that  we  understand  the  role  of  the 
rainforest  as  an  ecological  barrier  of  possibly 
continental-scale  significance  for  the  evolu- 
tion and  future  of  the  Palearctic-African  bird 
migration  systems. 

Migration  speed 

The  flight  speed  of  the  Hobby  tracked  in  our 
study  during  outward  migration  was  signifi- 
cantly faster  (8,525  km  in  49  days  or  7,793 
km  in  42  days,  174  and  185  km/day  respec- 
tively) than  the  somewhat  longer  migrations 
of  the  Swedish  Hobbies  tracked  by  Strand- 
berg et  al.  (2009a),  which  needed  on  average 
61  days  for  a mean  distance  of  9,223  km  (151 
km/day).  To  date  there  are  no  other  data  for 
us  to  compare  with  the  spring  migration 
routes  described  here.  The  differences  that  we 
found  in  migration  speed  during  the  Sahara 
and  rainforest  crossings,  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  route,  were  also  recorded 
for  the  Swedish  Hobbies.  The  daily  rains 
associated  with  the  rainforest  may  limit  the 
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foraging  possibilities  for  this  species  and  this 
may  be  one  explanation  of  the  increased 
speed  over  and  close  to  the  forest. 

In  terms  of  other  species,  North  American 
Peregrine  Falcons  F.  peregrinus  flew  at  similar 
speeds  in  autumn  (172  km/day)  over  a route 
of  similar  length  (8,624  km  on  average) 
(Fuller  et  al.  1998).  Two  Eleonora’s  Falcons 
also  covered  somewhat  similar  daily  distances 
(192  and  219  km)  (Lopez- Lopez  et  al.  2009). 
The  night  flight  of  the  Hobby  is  surprising, 
however,  as  this  has  so  far  been  established 
for  very  few  species  of  raptor  (Bildstein 
2006). 

Wintering 

In  Zambia,  the  first  Hobbies  to  arrive  from 
the  north  often  appear  in  early  October 
(mean  date  15th  October  over  30  years), 
while  departure  is  in  mid  March  (mean  last 
date  is  30th  March  for  a 28-year  sample); 
extreme  dates  are  22nd  September  and  23rd 
April  (Dowsett  et  al.  2008).  The  main  passage 
south  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  arrival  of 
heavy  rains,  when  the  largest  numbers  of  this 
species  are  associated  with  flocks  of  Barn 
Swallows. 

The  long  distances  covered  by  this  indi- 
vidual Hobby  in  the  wintering  area  are  sur- 
prising, as  are  the  vast  home  ranges.  The  total 
distance  travelled  in  winter  was  probably 
more  than  that  travelled  in  autumn  or  spring 
on  migration,  at  least  in  winter  2008/09.  It 
was  not  possible  to  establish  the  cause  of 
these  extensive  flights.  A great  deal  of  the 
falcon’s  diet  probably  consisted  of  energy- 
rich  termites,  which  are  particularly  common 
in  the  rainy  season  in  the  areas  of  Angola 
visited  by  the  bird.  We  are  not  aware  of  com- 
parative data  for  other  falcons.  However,  a 
Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  tracked  by  GPS 
transmitter  covered  at  least  14,000  km  in  its 
wintering  area  in  West  Africa  (Meyburg  & 
Meyburg  2009).  That  bird  had  three  different 
home  ranges  of  up  to  88,000  km2  in  consecu- 
tive years. 
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The  autumn  migration 
of  soaring  birds  at 
Bourgas  Bay,  Bulgaria 

Tanyo  Michev,  Lyubomir  Profirov, 

Konstantin  Nyagolov  and  Milko  Dimitrov 


White  Pelicans  Pelecanus  onocrotalus 

Abstract  The  results  of  a survey  of  the  autumn  migration  of  soaring  birds  via  the 
western  Black  Sea  migration  route  (‘Via  Pontica’),  at  Bourgas  Bay,  Bulgaria,  are 
presented  here,  for  five  species  of  waterbird  and  33  species  of  raptor.  Visual 
observations  were  carried  out  on  1,640  days  in  August,  September  and  October 
between  1979  and  2003.  The  mean  number  of  migrating  waterbirds  logged  in 
autumn  during  the  survey  was  169,072  individuals  (max.  250,623  in  1999),  and  the 
corresponding  figure  for  migrant  raptors  was  38,534  (max.  65,065  in  1 990). These 
data  confirm  that  Bourgas  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  important  sites  for  monitoring 
the  migration  of  soaring  birds  in  Europe,  and  the  most  important  for  the  autumn 
migration  of  several  species,  including  White  Pelican  Pelecanus  onocrotalus, 
Dalmatian  Pelican  P.  crispus,  White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia,  harriers  Circus,  Levant 
Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  brevipes,  Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  pomarina  and  Red- 
footed Falcon  Falco  vespertinus.  For  a majority  of  the  main  species,  the  numbers 
recorded  were  either  stable  or  increased  over  the  study  period,  although  eight 
species  showed  a declining  trend.  The  data  collected  during  20  years  of  the 
Bourgas  survey  provide  the  opportunity  to  track  long-term  changes  in  the 
populations  of  migrant  waterbirds  and  raptors  in  eastern  Europe. 
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Many  of  the  raptors  and  large  water- 
birds  that  breed  in  the  northern  lat- 
itudes of  Europe  migrate  south  to 
spend  the  winter  in  warmer  regions.  A high 
proportion  of  the  species  involved  migrate 
diurnally  and  complete  the  journey  relatively 
quickly.  In  order  to  conserve  energy  they 
adopt  passive  - in  other  words  soaring  and 
gliding  - rather  than  active  flight,  exploiting 
the  thermals  that  develop  over  land  masses. 
Such  birds  are  reluctant  to  cross  large 
stretches  of  open  water,  over  which  passive 
flight  is  difficult,  and  this  leads  to  spectacular 
concentrations  at  strategic  points.  Soaring 
birds  leaving  Europe  in  autumn,  en  route  to 
wintering  grounds  in  Africa,  use  one  of  two 
main  migration  routes:  the  Atlantic  flyway 
(which  includes  the  bottlenecks  at  Falsterbo 
in  Sweden  and  Gibraltar,  at  the  tip  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula)  and  the  western  Black  Sea 
flyway,  also  known  as  Via  Pontica  (Zalles  & 
Bildstein  2000).  From  the  west  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  well-known  bottleneck  at 
the  Bosporus  in  Turkey,  the  route  continues 
south  across  Israel  and  Jordan  before 
reaching  Africa  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  is  one  of  the  most  significant 


corridors  of  bird  migration  in  the  world 

(fig-  1). 

In  Bulgaria,  the  Black  Sea  coast  and 
nearby  hills  play  an  important  role  in  the  ori- 
entation of  these  migrant  soaring  birds,  and 
the  nature  of  the  coastline  near  the  town  of 
Bourgas  creates  a significant  bottleneck. 
From  Cape  Emine,  the  coast  turns  sharply 
west  for  15  km,  along  the  northern  edge  of 
Bourgas  Bay,  then  continues  south  and  west 
in  a stepped  fashion  for  a further  20  km.  The 
Black  Sea  reaches  its  westernmost  extremity 
near  the  town  of  Bourgas  and  this  is  an  ideal 
area  for  observing  autumn  migration. 
Beyond  Bourgas  the  route  diverges:  some 
birds  follow  the  coast  while  others  continue 
inland. 

Reports  on  the  migration  of  soaring 
raptors  using  the  western  Black  Sea  flyway  at 
the  Bosporus  were  published  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  (Alleon  & Vian  1869,  1870). 
Subsequently,  observations  covering  the 
whole  migration  period  there  were  docu- 
mented by  Porter  & Willis  (1968),  Beaman  et 
al.  (1975),  Robel  & Brauning  (1992)  and 
Bossche  & Fens  (1994).  In  Bulgaria,  Patev 
(1930,  1950)  made  an  early  attempt  to  find  a 
similar  watchpoint  where  soaring 
birds  became  concentrated  (see 
also  Baumgart  1971),  while  some 
details  of  the  raptors  migrating 
through  the  Bourgas  area  were 
given  by  Prostov  (1964),  Konigs- 
tedt  & Robel  (1978),  Laine  (1978) 
and  Donchev  (1980).  Kumerloeve 
(1957),  Roberts  (1979)  and 
Michev  & Simeonov  (1981)  made 
the  first  quantitative  observations 
near  Bourgas. 

Farther  south,  there  have  been 
a number  of  important  studies  of 
the  autumn  migration  of  soaring 
birds  by  ground-based  observers 
in  Israel,  but  the  ten-year  survey 
reported  by  Alon  et  al.  (2004)  pro- 
vides a convenient  comparison  for 
our  data  from  Bourgas. 

Methods 

A complete  autumn  migration 
survey  was  carried  out  from  an 
observation  point  at  Fake 
Atanasovsko,  close  to  the  town  of 


Fig.  I.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (lighter 
colours)  showing  the  location  of  the  Danube  Delta,  western 
Black  Sea  coast  including  Bourgas  Bay,  the  Bosporus  and 
Dardanelles. 
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Bourgas,  from  1979  to  2003.  Lake 
Atanasovsko  forms  part  of  the  largest 
wetland  complex  in  Bulgaria:  a system  of 
four  lakes,  with  a total  area  of  some  9,000  ha, 
all  of  which  are  designated  as  Ramsar  sites 
and  IBAs,  and  form  part  of  the  European 
Natura  2000  Network  (Kostadinova  & Gra- 
matikov  2007). 

Complete  survey  coverage,  from  10th 
August  to  31st  October,  was  possible  in  most 
years  from  1979  to  2003.  However,  there  was 
no  coverage  in  1994-95  and  only  partial  cov- 
erage in  1997,  2000  and  2002,  and  the  results 
from  those  years  are  omitted  here.  During 
the  survey,  over  150  ornithologists,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  participated  in  the 
observations. 

Visual  observations  were  made  from  the 
same  place  throughout  the  survey,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Atanasovsko  (fig.  2; 


42°33’32.9”N  27°29’17.8”E).  When  weather 
conditions  were  favourable,  it  was  possible  to 
monitor  migration  across  an  8-km  front  of 
the  flyway  for  the  larger  species. 

The  observation  post  was  manned  daily 
by  one  or  more  observers,  between  08.00  and 
18.00  hrs  local  time.  Each  observer  used 
binoculars  and  a binocular  telescope  (Carl 
Zeiss  Jena  20-40  x 120).  Species  not  identi- 
fied with  certainty  were  logged  as  a species 
pair  where  possible  (e.g.  Pallid  Circus 
macrourus  and  Montagu’s  Harriers 
C.  pygargus)  or  simply  to  genus.  It  was  also 
difficult  to  separate  migrants  from  some  resi- 
dent or  lingering  birds  which  hunted  in  the 
area  of  the  watchpoint,  such  as  Marsh 
Harriers  C.  aeruginosus , Eurasian  Sparrow- 
hawks  Accipiter  nisus  and  Common  Kestrels 
Falco  tinnunculus. 

Data  collected  included  number  of  indi- 
viduals, time,  distance  and  direction  from  the 
watchpoint,  direction,  height  and  character 
of  flight.  Direction  of  flight,  as  well  as  an  esti- 
mate of  distance  from  the  watchpoint,  was 
determined  using  particular  landmarks  at 
known  distance/direction.  The  height  of 
flight  was  estimated  visually. 

When  possible,  migrant  flocks  were 
counted  in  tens  or  hundreds,  while  estimates 
were  made  of  the  larger  flocks  of  storks  and 
pelicans.  Whenever  possible,  repeat  counts  of 
the  same  flock  were  made  and  the  mean 
noted.  We  believe  that  count  accuracy  of  the 
estimates  of  larger  flocks  is  within  10-15%  of 
the  actual  numbers. 

In  1982  and  1983,  radar  observations  were 
undertaken,  using  the  Plessey  radio  locators 
with  four  diapasons,  situated  at  15,  30,  60 
and  120  km  from  the  international  airports 
at  Bourgas  and  Varna.  The  radar  observa- 
tions ran  simultaneously  with  the  visual 
counts.  With  the  help  of  observers  at  Varna 
airport,  Cape  Emine  and  Bourgas  Bay  (fig. 


Table  1.  Categorisation  of  species  status  based  upon  numbers  of  soaring  birds  counted  during 
the  autumn  Bourgas  surveys,  1973-2003. 

Status 

Numbers  recorded  per  season 

Very  rare 

Occurred  in  fewer  than  ten  migration  seasons 

Rare 

Occurred  in  more  than  ten  migration  seasons,  1-9  birds  per  season 

Uncommon 

10-99  birds  per  season 

Fairly  common 

100-999  birds  per  season 

Common 

1,000-9,999  birds  per  season 

Abundant 

More  than  10,000  birds  per  season 
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6),  it  was  possible  to  obtain  precise  data  on 
the  migration  routes,  speed,  height  and  size 
of  some  migrating  flocks  (Michev  et  al  1987; 
Simeonov  et  al.  1990). 

The  status  of  each  species,  determined  by 
the  number  of  individuals  recorded  per 
season,  and  based  on  the  categorisation 
adopted  by  BOU  (1971),  is  outlined  in  table  1. 

The  main  migration  period , for  those 
species  considered  to  be  uncommon  to  abun- 
dant, was  taken  to  be  the  period  between  the 
two  dates  (one  near  the  beginning  of  the 
passage,  one  near  the  end)  after/before  which 
the  average  migration  count  for  three  succes- 
sive days  was  less  than  one  individual.  The 
peak  migration  period  was  defined  as  the 
period  within  which  peak  numbers  were 
recorded  in  at  least  two  years  of  the  study 
period;  and  the  overall  peak  date  denotes  the 
date  with  the  highest  mean  count.  For  rare 
and  very  rare  species,  the  maximum  and  total 
numbers  for  the  whole  period  of  the  survey 
(1979-2003)  have  been  given  instead. 
Notable  additional  counts  from  Bourgas, 
made  by  Erik  Molgaard  (EM)  and  Hans 


Henrik  Schou  (HHS)  outwith  our  survey 
years,  are  summarised  here  for  key  species. 

Results  and  discussion 

A total  of  38  species  of  soaring  migrants  (five 
waterbird  and  33  raptor  species)  were 
recorded  during  the  Bourgas  survey  between 
1979  and  2003,  and  the  main  results  are  sum- 
marised in  tables  2 & 3.  Table  2 shows  that 
the  mean  number  of  migrating  waterbirds 
recorded  per  autumn  during  the  survey 
period  was  169,072,  varying  between  86,628 
in  1982  and  250,623  in  1999.  The  correspon- 
ding seasonal  mean  number  of  migrating 
raptors  (table  3)  was  38,534;  the  maximum 
of  65,605  was  recorded  in  1990.  These  figures 
confirm  that  the  Bourgas  Bay  area  is  second 
only  to  the  Bosporus  in  terms  of  the  concen- 
tration of  migrant  waterbirds  and  raptors  in 
the  whole  European-African  flyway  system. 

Waterbirds 

In  terms  of  abundance,  waterbirds  are  pre- 
dominant among  the  soaring  migrants 
recorded  at  Bourgas.  Some  species,  such  as 
White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia , 
start  to  move  before  10th 
August,  while  others, 
including  Dalmatian 
Pelican  Pelecanus  crispus, 
continue  after  31st  October, 
and  so  outside  the  period  of 
the  Bourgas  survey.  The 
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Fig.  3.  Annual  autumn  totals  of  migratory  soaring  waterbirds  at 
Bourgas,  1979-2003  (all  species  combined). 


Table  2.  Annual  autumn  totals  of  migratory  soaring  waterbirds  at  Bourgas,  1979-2003. 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

White  Pelican 

19,402 

12,406 

18,656 

12,962 

10,969 

13,328 

16,808 

26,639 

24,335 

23,358 

25,856 

Dalmatian  Pelican 

268 

432 

241 

265 

191 

6 

156 

249 

45 

41 

498 

Unidentified  pelicans 

9 

90 

0 

0 

417 

0 

0 

128 

0 

1 

152 

Black  Stork 

3,324 

1,784 

5,154 

2,118 

1,906 

2,125 

1,431 

3,316 

1,502 

3,081 

3,276 

White  Stork 

162,052 

153,160 

114,973 

70,592 

159,097 

135,615 

92,373 

153,736 

159,954 

99,246 

173,338 

Common  Crane 

4,178 

2,138 

479 

691 

1,445 

301 

394 

3,992 

337 

38 

277 

Waterbirds  total 

189,233 

170,010 

139,503 

86,628 

174,025 

151,375 

111,162 

188,060 

186,173 

125,765 

203,397 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1996 

1998 

1999 

2001 

2003 

Mean 

White  Pelican 

26,149 

17,491 

32,633 

31,539 

37,703 

17,865 

18,913 

4,305 

27,602 

20,946 

Dalmatian  Pelican 

264 

156 

288 

271 

160 

90 

154 

297 

89 

208 

Unidentified  pelicans 

156 

163 

102 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61.7 

Black  Stork 

2,832 

3,433 

4,286 

4,257 

2,565 

2,579 

2,104 

1,559 

1,724 

2,718 

White  Stork 

160,094 

105,093 

151,522 

203,525 

90,701 

163,606 

229,444 

147,786 

177,632 

145,177 

Common  Crane 

207 

13 

128 

229 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

743 

Waterbirds  total 

189,702 

126,349 

188,959 

239,837 

115,499 

184,140 

250,623 

153,947 

207,055 

169,072 
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Table  3.  Annual 

autumn 

totals 

of  migratory  raptors  at  Bourgas,  1979 

-2003. 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

Honey-buzzard 

6,310 

2,596 

3,480 

2,170 

3,554 

3,564 

8,860 

3,195 

5,386 

9,223 

10,566 

Black  Kite 

804 

445 

226 

206 

176 

365 

210 

136 

230 

148 

500 

Red  Kite 

13 

6 

5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

2 

White-tailed  Eagle 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Egyptian  Vulture 

0 

2 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

6 

1 

2 

3 

Griffon  Vulture 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Short-toed  Eagle 

404 

323 

814 

200 

290 

424 

168 

219 

205 

237 

454 

Marsh  Harrier 

257 

160 

292 

77 

66 

301 

235 

229 

343 

377 

1,181 

Hen  Harrier 

58 

50 

18 

12 

7 

17 

7 

22 

12 

27 

11 

Pallid  Harrier 

30 

17 

7 

0 

6 

14 

6 

4 

5 

7 

9 

Montagu’s  Harrier 

107 

23 

14 

16 

5 

37 

19 

35 

41 

42 

73 

Pallid/Montagu’s  Harrier  49 

9 

15 

42 

25 

121 

41 

32 

37 

20 

53 

Unidentified  harriers 

210 

72 

97 

75 

64 

107 

95 

211 

207 

284 

444 

Northern  Goshawk 

28 

1 

5 

4 

2 

14 

14 

13 

4 

12 

36 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 

324 

371 

346 

138 

157 

264 

281 

152 

286 

277 

553 

Levant  Sparrowhawk 

28 

1 

76 

7 

9 

13 

76 

140 

15 

6 

153 

Euiasian/Levant Sparrowhawk  279 

99 

369 

197 

137 

224 

268 

586 

192 

519 

1,155 

Common  Buzzard 

12,137 

7,963 

27,039 

12,406 

12,083 

18,005 

14,109 

12,164 

9,703 

15,440 

24,757 

Long-legged  Buzzard 

10 

8 

5 

10 

5 

7 

6 

21 

19 

15 

16 

Rough-legged  Buzzard 

9 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

0 

2 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle 

11 

41 

6 

2 

6 

5 

5 

3 

0 

7 

12 

Lesser  Spotted  Eagle 

4,411 

3,012 

12,219 

1,687 

7,083 

9,245 

2,707 

3,357 

2,800 

4,155 

15,386 

Gtr/Lsr  Spotted  Eagle 

30 

31 

48 

12 

41 

10 

66 

15 

3 

7 

30 

Booted  Eagle 

135 

61 

76 

50 

39 

56 

73 

103 

101 

79 

155 

Golden  Eagle 

1 

0 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Bonelli’s  Eagle 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Steppe  Eagle 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eastern  Imperial  Eagle 

17 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

Steppe/Eastem  Imperial  Eagle  8 

3 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Osprey 

20 

11 

16 

9 

8 

20 

15 

9 

8 

17 

12 

Lesser  Kestrel 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Common  Kestrel 

152 

102 

170 

50 

44 

81 

53 

60 

75 

101 

249 

Red-footed  Falcon 

701 

459 

1,359 

469 

697 

1,365 

390 

1,406 

555 

345 

3,077 

Merlin 

7 

10 

3 

2 

4 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Hobby 

71 

26 

84 

32 

18 

33 

42 

66 

46 

88 

85 

Rf  Falcon/Hobby 

51 

45 

139 

43 

15 

11 

2 

19 

1 

9 

42 

Eleonora’s  Falcon 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Saker  Falcon 

29 

8 

6 

5 

12 

9 

5 

6 

7 

7 

6 

Peregrine  Falcon 

3 

5 

3 

7 

3 

2 

7 

2 

3 

1 

7 

Unidentified  falcons 

0 

42 

215 

162 

157 

149 

91 

185 

73 

177 

346 

Unidentified  raptors 

395 

89 

293 

143 

125 

382 

416 

419 

202 

325 

1,109 

Raptors  total 

27,237 

16,103 

47,458 

18,256 

24,847 

34,857 

28,282 

22,832 

20,566 

31,959 

60,499 

overall  numbers  of  waterbirds  increased 
during  the  survey  period  (fig.  3),  although  this 
masks  a significant  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
Common  Cranes  Grus  grits.  The  majority  of 
waterbirds  pass  through  in  August,  peaking  in 
late  August,  with  an  overall  peak  date  of  29th 
August  (13,078  individuals);  the  highest  single 


day  count  was  58,126  on  26th  August  2003. 

In  the  following  individual  species 
accounts,  the  status  of  the  species  (using  the 
criteria  in  table  1)  is  given  first,  followed  by 
the  abundance  rank  of  the  species  for  the 
whole  Bourgas  survey  and  whether  the 
species  migrates  on  a broad  or  narrow  front. 
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Table  3.  Annual  autumn  totals  of  migratory  raptors  at  Bourgas,  1979-2003  (cont) 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1996 

1998 

1999 

2001 

2003 

Mean 

3,519 

10,235 

9,085 

13,515 

23,759 

718 

7,124 

3,396 

4,073 

6,716 

Honey-buzzard 

127 

132 

227 

491 

170 

67 

101 

35 

81 

244 

Black  Kite 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2.2 

Red  Kite 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

5 

1.0 

White-tailed  Eagle 

10 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2.75 

Egyptian  Vulture 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1.8 

Griffon  Vulture 

525 

624 

527 

402 

292 

364 

225 

364 

308 

368 

Short-toed  Eagle 

998 

961 

1,226 

1,575 

992 

334 

488 

324 

602 

551 

Marsh  Harrier 

1 

41 

33 

15 

8 

11 

37 

17 

8 

20.6 

Hen  Harrier 

13 

9 

17 

8 

10 

2 

5 

7 

18 

9.7 

Pallid  Harrier 

43 

135 

129 

172 

143 

18 

154 

43 

114 

68.2 

Montagu’s  Harrier 

34 

97 

30 

144 

149 

62 

65 

78 

60 

58.2 

Pallid/Montagu’s  Harrier 

237 

535 

484 

391 

7 

1 

21 

9 

0 

178 

Unidentified  harriers 

48 

51 

25 

12 

23 

4 

8 

8 

3 

15.75 

Northern  Goshawk 

310 

516 

835 

476 

276 

347 

332 

221 

668 

357 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 

182 

238 

140 

156 

279 

187 

59 

31 

457 

113 

Levant  Sparrowhawk 

921 

842 

861 

521 

142 

83 

30 

0 

116 

377 

Eurasian/Levant  Sparrowhawk 

31,746 

25,910 

29,300 

28,588 

14,343 

17,086 

12,204 

10,081 

19,721 

17,739 

Common  Buzzard 

24 

17 

26 

14 

11 

20 

21 

1 

58 

15.7 

Long-legged  Buzzard 

1 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2.0 

Rough-legged  Buzzard 

13 

5 

16 

7 

12 

6 

8 

4 

16 

9.25 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle 

25,786 

16,536 

9,180 

9,157 

14,169 

18,792 

11,315 

22,252 

7,355 

10,030 

Lesser  Spotted  Eagle 

25 

35 

121 

87 

1 

15 

10 

0 

7 

29.7 

Gtr/Lsr  Spotted  Eagle 

114 

117 

76 

142 

124 

80 

46 

26 

79 

86.6 

Booted  Eagle 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1.35 

Golden  Eagle 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.25 

Bonelli’s  Eagle 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0.45 

Steppe  Eagle 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3.1 

Eastern  Imperial  Eagle 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1.3 

Steppe/Eastern  Imperial  Eagle 

18 

36 

29 

35 

26 

11 

17 

14 

22 

17.7 

Osprey 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0.4 

Lesser  Kestrel 

127 

149 

129 

190 

83 

69 

81 

74 

83 

106 

Common  Kestrel 

241 

302 

458 

778 

2,329 

1,978 

131 

569 

355 

898 

Red-footed  Falcon 

1 

3 

5 

10 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3.5 

Merlin 

25 

81 

106 

70 

68 

45 

40 

41 

120 

59.4 

Hobby 

17 

54 

103 

117 

10 

1 

1 

3 

3 

34.3 

Rf  Falcon/Hobby 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1.0 

Eleonora’s  Falcon 

8 

6 

9 

10 

4 

1 

0 

1 

12 

7.6 

Saker  Falcon 

4 

8 

9 

11 

6 

6 

14 

3 

19 

6.2 

Peregrine  Falcon 

165 

164 

207 

164 

17 

10 

20 

10 

15 

118 

Unidentified  falcons 

309 

362 

421 

344 

2 

50 

38 

18 

0 

272 

Unidentified  raptors 

65,605 

58,220 

53,832 

57,619 

57,477 

40,385 

32,608 

37,644 

34,388 

38,534 

Raptors  total 

Thus  for  White  Pelican  P.  onocrotalus,  the 
species  is  classed  as  abundant,  was  the  second 
most  frequent  of  the  five  waterbird  species 
recorded  during  the  survey,  and  migrates  on 
a narrow  front. 


White  Pelican  Pelecanus  onocrotalus 
Abundant  (2/5),  narrow  front  White  Pelicans 
migrate  throughout  the  observation  period 
(10th  August  to  31st  October).  Annual 
autumn  totals1  varied  between  4,305  (2001) 


1 Note  that,  unless  stated  otherwise  in  this  paper/annual  totals’  means  the  annual  total  recorded  in  autumn. 
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5.  White  Pelicans  Pelecanus  onocrotalus  over 
Lake  Atanasovsko,  Bourgas,  Bulgaria,  August  1 986. 


and  37,703  (1996),  with  a mean  of  20,946, 
and  numbers  increased  during  the  study 
period  (fig.  4).  The  majority  pass  through 
Bourgas  in  September  (peak  migration 
period,  as  defined  above,  was  16th  September 
to  11th  October,  the  overall  peak  date  was 
16th  September  (992  birds),  and  the  highest 
day  total  was  12,000  on  11th  September 
1996;  fig.  5). 

Given  these  numbers,  Bourgas  Bay  can 
legitimately  claim  to  be  the  most  important 
site  in  Europe  for  monitoring  the  migration 
of  the  White  Pelican.  The  European  breeding 
population  was  estimated  to  be  stable,  at 
4,100-5,000  pairs  (BirdLife  International 
2004).  The  difference  between  their  assess- 
ment and  our  figures  could  represent  an 
underestimate  of  the  numbers  breeding  in 
the  Danube  Delta.  An  interesting  alternative 
hypothesis  is  the  possibility  that  a proportion 


of  sub-Saharan  breeders  spend  the 
summer  in  the  Danube  Delta  and 
return  to  their  breeding  grounds 
in  Africa  via  the  west  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  thus  boosting  the 
Bourgas  counts.  Further  data  from 
east  European  wetlands  are  clearly 
required  in  this  context. 

White  Pelicans  migrate  in  sepa- 
rate flocks,  but  often  mingle  with 
raptors  and  White  Storks  while 
soaring.  The  flight  paths  of  30 
flocks  of  White  Pelicans  were 
tracked  by  radar  at  Varna  and 
Bourgas  airports  (fig.  6).  These 
show  that  the  migration  front 
(which  is  c.  190  km  wide  at  the  Bulgaria- 
Romania  border)  shrinks  to  about  80  km 
across  at  Varna  Bay  before  narrowing  further, 
to  30  km,  at  Bourgas  Bay,  and  then  broad- 
ening again  to  the  south.  The  radar  data 
suggest  that  White  Pelican  flocks  leave  Bul- 
garia near  the  town  of  Malko  Turnovo  then 
fly  over  the  peak  of  Golyama  Mahiada  in  the 
Turkish  part  of  the  Strandzha  Mountains. 
The  number  of  White  Pelicans  recorded  over 
the  Bosporus  is  relatively  small  (Porter  8c 
Willis  1968;  Beaman  et  al.  1975;  Milvus 
Group  2008),  and  there  are  no  data  available 
for  the  area  of  the  Dardanelles.  If  the  radar 
traces  are  extended  south,  it  appears  that  the 
migrating  pelicans  cross  the  north  coast  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  between  the  town  of 
Tekirdag  and  Cape  Adarburun,  then  fly  over 
the  Princes’  Islands  and  reach  Asia  Minor  in 
the  area  of  Lake  Manyas,  which  they  probably 
use  as  a roosting  place. 
The  numbers  migrating 
through  northern  Israel  in 
autumn  during  1990-99 
were  somewhat  higher 
than  the  numbers  over 
Bourgas,  with  a mean  of 
36,923  per  year  and  a 
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Fig.  4.  Numbers  of  migrating  White  Pelicans  Pelecanus  onocrotalus 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


Fig.  5.  Daily  counts  of  migrant  White  Pelicans  Pelecanus  onocrotalus.  Bourgas  Bay,  1979-2003. 
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Fig.  6.  Migration  routes  of  207  flocks  of 
White  Storks  Ciconia  ciconia  (blue)  and  30 
flocks  ofWhite  Pelicans  Petecanus  onocrotalus 
(red)  along  the  Bulgarian  Black  Sea  coast; 
the  borders  of  the  western  Black  Sea  flyway 
(Via  Pontica)  are  outlined  in  orange. 

maximum  of  56,765  in  1995  (Alon  et  al. 
2004). 

At  Bourgas,  migration  was  most  often 
observed  between  15.00  and  16.00  hrs. 
Average  flock  size  was  c.  200  birds,  and  the 
ratio  between  young  and  adult  birds  was 
1:3.6.  The  prevailing  height  of  the  migration 
flight  of  pelicans  and  storks  is  up  to  500  m, 
while  the  flight  speed  of  the  migrating  flocks 
of  White  Pelicans,  based  on  radar  data,  aver- 
aged 42.3  kph  (n  = 30).  Using  the  same 
sample,  mean  duration  of  the  flight  was 
about  eight  hours,  and  the  mean  daily  dis- 
tance travelled  was  324  km. 

The  most  significant  staging  areas  along 
the  Bulgarian  Black  Sea  coast  are  the  Bourgas 
wetlands,  mainly  Lake  Vaya,  where  large  con- 
centrations of  feeding  and  roosting  birds  are 


recorded  in  September  (peak  counts  of 
13,500  in  September  1999  and  up  to  23,000 
in  2003;  Dimitrov  et  al.  2005).  Occasionally, 
flocks  of  White  Pelicans  land  on  fallow  agri- 
cultural fields  around  the  Bourgas  wetlands. 

Dalmatian  Pelican  Pelecanus  crispus 
Fairly  common  (5/5),  narrow  front  The  main 
migration  period  spanned  the  period  from 
13th  September  to  31st  October.  Annual 
totals  varied  from  six  in  1984  to  498  in  1989, 
with  a mean  of  208  (fig.  7).  Most  pass 
through  in  October,  the  overall  peak  date 
being  27th  October  (16  individuals)  and  the 
highest  count  263  on  27th  October  1980, 
although  the  peak  days  were  not  well  defined. 
[Extra  records:  147,  1 9th— 25th  September 
2004,  max.  59  on  25th  (EM).] 

This  species  generally  forms  separate 
flocks,  but  occasionally  migrates  together 
with  White  Pelicans.  Mean  flock  size  was  22 
birds  and  the  largest  flock  in  the  survey 
period  was  97,  on  27th  October  1980.  The 
flight  speed  of  one  migrating  flock,  estab- 
lished from  radar  data,  was  measured  at 
44.1  kph. 

Lake  Atanasovsko  is  among  the  most 
important  roosting  areas  for  migrants  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast  and  the  species  winters  in  the 
Bourgas  wetlands,  with  a maximum  winter 
count  of  647  in  January  1999  (Dimitrov  et  al. 
2005).  The  number  passing  through  the 
Bosporus  in  autumn  is  insignificant  - for 
example,  three  between  22nd  September  and 
6th  October  in  2008  (Milvus  Group  2008)  - 
and  Bourgas  Bay  thus  appears  to  be  the  most 
important  site  for  migrant  Dalmatian  Peli- 
cans on  the  western  Black  Sea  route. 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra 
Common  (3/5),  narrow  front  The  main 
migration  period  extended  from  12th  August 
to  24th  October.  Annual  totals  varied  from 
1,431  in  1985  to  5,154  in  1981,  with  a mean 
of  2,718  (fig.  9).  Most  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember: migration  peaked 
between  20th  September 
and  2nd  October  (when  on 
average  58%  of  the  sea- 
sonal total  occurred),  the 
overall  peak  date  was  25th 
September  (215  individ- 
uals) and  the  highest  count 
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Fig.  7.  Numbers  of  migrating  Dalmatian  Pelicans  Pelecanus  crispus 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 
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Fig.  8.  Daily  counts  of  migrant  Black  Storks  Ciconia  nigra,  Bourgas  Bay,  1979-2003. 
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Fig.  9.  Numbers  of  Black  Storks  Ciconia  nigra  recorded  at  Bourgas 
Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


of  1,962  was  on  18th  September  1981  (fig.  8). 
[Extra  records:  4,627,  20th-28th  September 
2008,  max.  2,172  on  27th  (HHS)]. 

Black  Storks  migrate  in  separate  or  mixed 
flocks,  often  with  raptors  and  pelicans.  The 
mean  flock  size  was  32  (and  the  largest  flock 
recorded  was  400  on  26th  September  1982) 
but  this  species  occasionally  migrates  singly 
or  in  groups  of  up  to  five.  The  average  flight 
speed  of  nine  migrating  flocks  was  47.6  kph. 
Black  Storks  occasionally  overwinter  in  the 
River  Maritza  Valley.  Autumn  totals  at  other 
sites  include  (i)  the  Bosporus,  8,318  in  1973 
(with  a peak  of  2,556  on  22nd  September; 
Beaman  et  al.  1975),  and  16,647,  peaking  on 
22nd-28th  September  (Milvus  Group  2008); 
and  (ii)  northern  Israel,  mean  annual  total 
6,226,  max.  16,898  in  1995  (Alon  et  al. 
2004). 


White  Stork 
Ciconia  ciconia 
Abundant  (1/5),  narrow 
front  White  Storks  are  the 
most  numerous  of  the 
soaring  waterbird  migrants 
at  Bourgas.  The  main 
migration  period  extended 
from  10th  August  to  14th  October  (but  note 
that  autumn  migration  begins  before  the 
start  of  the  survey  period,  in  late  July). 
Annual  totals  varied  from  70,592  in  1982  to 
229,444  in  1999,  with  a mean  of  145,177  (fig. 
10). 

In  hot  weather,  the  majority  of  migrant 
White  Storks  fly  directly  across  Bourgas  Bay 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  count  these  from 
Lake  Atanasovsko.  Thus,  in  1981,  1982  and 
1983,  White  Storks  were  recorded  from  an 
observation  point  on  the  peak  of  St  Iliya  in 
the  Emine  Mountains  (146,774,  64,731  and 
74,360  respectively).  These  birds  had  made  a 
sea  crossing  of  about  30  km  across  Bourgas 
Bay,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  radar  data 
(fig.  6).  The  peak  migration  period  fell 
between  21st  August  and  1st  September 
(when  on  average  63%  of  the  seasonal  total 
occurred),  the  overall  peak 
date  was  29th  August 
(13,537  individuals),  and 
the  highest  count,  58,126, 
was  on  26th  August  2003 
(fig.  1 1). 

White  Storks  form  large 
flocks,  which  often  mix 
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Fig.  10.  Numbers  of  migrating  White  Storks  Ciconia  ciconia 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


Fig.  I I.  Daily  counts  of  migrant  White  Storks  Ciconia  ciconia,  Bourgas  Bay,  1979-2003. 
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Fig.  12.  Numbers  of  Common  Cranes  Grus  grus  recorded  at 
Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


with  raptors  and  pelicans  while  soaring.  The 
mean  flock  size  was  577,  while  the  largest 
single  flock  recorded  (of  21,000)  was  a stag- 
gering 8 km  long  (measured  from  radar  data 
at  Bourgas  Airport).  The  mean  flight  speed  of 
migrant  flocks,  based  on  radar  data,  was  38.2 
kph  (n=235);  average  flight  duration  was  8.8 
hours,  during  which  they  covered  an  average 
distance  of  317  km.  The  most  important 
staging  place  along  the  Bulgarian  Black  Sea 
coast  is  the  Bourgas  wetlands. 

Farther  south,  Porter  & Willis  (1968) 
recorded  207,000  in  autumn  1966  at  the 
Bosporus,  with  a peak  of  51,398  on  1st  Sep- 
tember, while  Beaman  et  al.  ( 1975)  reported  a 
maximum  total  of  358,353  in  1972,  with  a 
peak  of  47,731  on  11th  August.  The  mean 
total  passing  through  northern  Israel  in 
autumn  during  1990-99  was  257,442  (Alon 
et.  al.  2004). 

Common  Crane  Grus  grus 
Fairly  common  to  common  (4/5),  broad 
front  The  Common  Crane  is  the  only  one  of 
the  five  waterbird  species  considered  here 
that  migrates  on  a broad  front.  The  main 
migration  period  was  23rd  September  to 
30th  October.  Annual  totals  varied  from 
4,178  in  1979  to  zero  in  recent  years,  with  a 
mean  of  743,  and  a strongly  declining  trend 
(fig.  12).  However,  the  fact  that  Cranes 
migrate  on  a broad  front  may,  in  part, 
explain  the  variation  in  numbers  recorded. 
Arguably,  fig.  12  suggests  that  the  large 
numbers  moving  down  the  Black  Sea  coast  in 
1979  and  1986  may  be  exceptional. 

Most  occurred  in  October:  the  peak 


migration  period  was 
14th-22nd  October  (when 
on  average  95%  of  the  sea- 
sonal total  occurred),  the 
overall  peak  date  was  5th 
October  (183  individuals) 
and  the  highest  count  was 
3,453  on  5th  October  1986. 

Cranes  migrate  in  single-species  flocks; 
mean  flock  size  was  46  and  the  largest  flock 
recorded  was  400  on  3rd  October  1979.  The 
average  flight  speed  of  six  migrating  flocks 
was  64  kph.  The  cultivated  agricultural  land 
west  of  Lake  Atanasovsko  provides  the  most 
significant  roosting  area  along  the  Black  Sea 
coast.  Small  groups  overwinter  in  Bulgaria. 

Raptors 

Migrating  raptors  were  recorded  throughout 
the  Bourgas  survey  period.  For  all  species 
combined,  the  annual  total  varied  between 
16,103  individuals  in  1980  and  65,605  in 
1990  (mean  38,534),  with  a clear  trend 
towards  increasing  numbers  (fig.  13).  The 
majority  occurred  in  September,  yet  the 
overall  peak  date  for  all  species  combined 
was  2nd  October  (2,221  individuals),  with  a 
maximum  of  18,617  on  24th  September 
2003.  Thirty-seven  species  of  raptor  have 
been  recorded  in  Bulgaria  (BUNARCO 
2009):  four  of  these  (Black-shouldered  Kite 
Elanus  caeruleus,  Lammergeier  Gypaetus 
barbatus,  Eurasian  Black  Vulture  Aegypius 
monachus  and  Lanner  Falcon  Falco 
biarmicus ) were  not  recorded  during  the 
Bourgas  survey,  but  the  remaining  33  species 
are  reviewed  below. 

In  the  following  individual  species 
accounts,  the  status  of  the  species  (using  the 
criteria  in  table  1)  is  given  first,  followed  by 
the  abundance  rank  of  the  ten  most  fre- 
quently recorded  species  for  the  Bourgas 
survey  and  whether  the  species  migrates  on  a 
broad  or  narrow  front. 

Honey-buzzard 
Pernis  apivorus 
Common  to  abundant 
(3/10),  narrow  front  The 
main  migration  period  was 
between  11th  August  and 
7th  October.  Annual  totals 
varied  substantially 
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:ig.  13.  Annual  autumn  totals  of  migrant  raptors  at  Bourgas, 
979-2003  (all  species  combined). 
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Fig.  14.  Daily  counts  of  migrant  Honey-buzzards  Pernis  apivorus,  Bourgas  Bay,  1979-2003. 
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Fig.  15.  Numbers  of  migrant  Honey-buzzards  Pernis  apivorus 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


between  years,  from  2,170  in  1982  to  23,759 
in  1996,  with  a mean  of  6,716,  but  showed  an 
increasing  trend  over  the  survey  period  (fig. 
15).  Note  that  the  low  count  of  718  logged  in 
1998  reflects  the  late  start  of  that  year’s 
survey  (28th  August),  after  the  majority  of 
the  migrant  Honey-buzzards  had  passed 
through.  The  large  fluctuation  in  numbers  is 
partly  explained  by  the  difficult  conditions 
for  field  observers  in  August.  Large  numbers 
sometimes  occurred  on  hot,  cloudless  days 
when  heat  haze  hampers  visibility  and  some 
birds  may  pass  through  too  high  to  be  seen; 
counts  under  such  conditions  will  almost 
certainly  be  minima.  In  addition,  in  such 
conditions,  some  birds  may  make  a sea 
crossing  of  Bourgas  Bay  beyond  the  range  of 
observers  at  Lake  Atanasovsko. 

Most  Honey-buzzards  occurred  in  August, 
and  the  peak  migration  period  was  22nd 
August  to  4th  September,  when  on  average 
51%  of  the  seasonal  total  occurred  (but  note 
that  over  the  course  of  the  study,  there  was  an 
apparent  shift  in  peak  migration  from  late 
August  to  early  September);  the  overall  peak 
date  was  26th  August  (739  individuals)  and 
the  peak  count  was  8,779  on  4th  September 
1996  (fig.  14).  The  peaks  in  fig.  14  suggest  the 


existence  of  perhaps  three 
breeding  subpopulations, 
while  an  extension  of  the 
migratory  period  into 
October  involved  mostly 
young  birds. 

Honey-buzzards 
migrate  singly  or  in  loose 
flocks,  often  together  with  Black  Kites  Milvus 
migrans  and  White  Storks.  Typically,  as  with 
most  broad-winged  raptors,  peak  passage 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  numbers  recorded  at  Bourgas  are  tiny 
compared  with  the  numbers  passing  through 
northern  Israel  in  autumn;  Alon  et  al.  (2004) 
recorded  an  average  of  322,327  per  year  in 
1990-99,  with  a peak  of  544,215  in  1997.  In 
Italy,  Corso  (2001)  noted  a maximum  of 
27,297  in  the  autumn  of  2000  at  the  Strait  of 
Messina. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 
Fairly  common  (8/10),  narrow  front  The 
main  migration  period  extended  from  10th 
August  to  2nd  October.  The  mean  annual  total 
for  the  survey  period  was  244,  but  counts 
decreased  markedly  during  the  survey  - from 
a peak  of  804  in  1979  down  to  just  35  in  2001 
(fig.  16).  Most  occurred  in  August,  and  the 
peak  migration  period  was  20th  August  to  4th 
September,  when  on  average  60%  of  the  sea- 
sonal total  occurred.  The  overall  peak  date  was 
21st  August  (25)  and  the  maximum  count  of 
202  was  recorded  on  10th  September  1989. 
Black  Kites  migrate  singly  or  in  loose  flocks, 
often  together  with  Honey-buzzards  and 
White  Storks. 

Autumn  totals  at  other 
sites  include:  (i)  the 
Bosporus,  2,707  in  1971 
with  a peak  of  440  on  31st 
August  (Beaman  et  al. 
1975);  (ii)  northern  Israel, 
mean  1,701,  max.  2,695  in 


Fig.  16.  Numbers  of  migrant  Black  Kites  Milvus  migrans  recorded  at 
Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 
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6.  Short-toed  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus,  Bourgas,  Bulgaria,  July  2008. 


1998  (Alon  et  al.  2004);  and 
(iii)  the  Strait  of  Messina, 

1,008  in  2000  (Corso  2001). 

Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 
Rare,  broad  front  During  the 
Bourgas  survey,  44  were 
recorded  in  total,  and  numbers 
appeared  to  decline  through 
the  study,  from  a peak  of  13  in 
1979  (all  in  August)  to  none 
(in  five  years). 

White-tailed  Eagle 
Haliaeetus  albicilla 
Rare,  broad  front  Just  20  birds 
in  total  were  recorded,  the 
highest  annual  total  being  five, 
in  2003.  This  species  overwin- 
ters in  several  areas  of  Bulgaria. 

Egyptian  Vulture 
Neophron  percnopterus 
Rare,  narrow  front  In  total,  55 
were  recorded  during  the 
survey,  with  the  main  migration 
period  from  25th  August  to  21st 
September.  Annual  totals  varied 
from  zero  to  ten.  The  peak  migration  period 
was  1 5th— 2 1st  September,  when  32.7%  of  the 
total  number  were  recorded.  Our  data  reflect 
the  small  breeding  population  north  of 
Bourgas  (BirdLife  International  2004). 

Griffon  Vulture  Gyps  fulvus 

Rare  In  total,  just  36  were  recorded,  with 


annual  totals  varying  from  zero  to  six  (in 
1993).  Passage  spanned  the  period  between 
24th  August  and  21st  October,  with  most 
occurring  during  19th-29th  September. 

Short-toed  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus 
Fairly  common  (6/10),  narrow  front  The 
main  migration  period  stretched  from  23rd 
August  to  18th  October. 
Annual  totals  varied  from 
168  in  1985  to  814  in  1981, 
with  a mean  of  368  (fig. 
17).  Most  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember and  early  October; 
the  peak  migration  period 
was  24th  September  to  2nd 
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Fig.  17.  Numbers  of  migrant  Short-toed  Eagles  Circaetus  gallicus 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


Fig.  18.  Daily  counts  of  migrant  Short-toed  Eagles  Circaetus  gallicus,  Bourgas  Bay,  1979-2003. 
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Fig.  19.  Daily  counts  of  migrant  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus,  Bourgas  Bay,  1979-2003. 


Fig.  20.  Numbers  of  migrant  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


October  (when  on  average  45%  of  the  sea- 
sonal total  occurred),  the  overall  peak  date 
was  2nd  October  (26  individuals)  and  the 
highest  count  was  157  on  that  date  in  1981 
(fig.  18).  The  species  migrates  singly  or  in 
small  loose  flocks,  often  together  with  other 
raptor  species  and  Black  Storks.  [Extra 
records:  281,  2 1 st— 30th  September  2007, 
max.  74  on  22nd  (HHS).] 

Autumn  totals  at  other  sites  include  (i)  the 
Bosporus,  2,342  in  1971  with  a peak  of  850 
on  26th  September  (Beaman  et  al.  1975),  and 
4,562  in  2008  (Milvus  Group  2008);  and  (ii) 
northern  Israel,  mean  annual  total  3,224, 
max.  4,548  in  1991  (Alon  et  al.  2004). 

Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus 
Fairly  common  to  common  (5/10),  broad 
front  Marsh  Harriers  have  a prolonged  main 
migration  period  through  Bourgas,  from  11th 
August  to  22nd  October.  Annual  totals  varied 
from  66  in  1983  to  1,575  in  1993,  with  a mean 
of  551  (fig.  20).  The  majority  occurred  in 
September,  with  the  peak  migration  period 
during  1 0th — 1 8th  September  (when  on 
average  31%  of  the  seasonal  total  occurred). 
The  overall  peak  date  was  1 0th  September  (35 
individuals)  and  the  highest  count  was  356  on 


that  date  in  1989  (fig.  19). 
[Extra  records:  1,077, 

2 1st— 30th  September  2007, 
max.  811  on  21st  (HHS).] 
Like  other  harriers, 
Marsh  Harriers  often 
migrate  using  active  flight, 
either  singly  or  in  small 
flocks,  and  occasionally  continue  to  do  so 
during  rainy  conditions.  They  roost  in  the 
reedbeds  of  Lake  Atanasovsko  and  some 
overwinter  in  Bulgaria. 

The  numbers  of  Marsh  Harriers  recorded 
at  Bourgas  are  higher  than  those  reported  at 
the  Bosporus  - for  example  eight  during 
1 3th— 29th  September  1971  (Beaman  et  al. 
1975)  and  49  between  22nd  September  and 
10th  October  2008  (Milvus  Group  2008).  The 
average  autumn  total  over  northern  Israel 
during  1990-99  was  1,227  (max.  1,881;  Alon 
et.  al.  2004),  while  at  the  Strait  of  Messina  in 
autumn  2000  a total  of  3,074  was  reported 
(Corso  2001).  The  pattern  of  smaller 
numbers  at  the  Bosporus  but  larger  counts 
over  northern  Israel  is  also  apparent  for  the 
other  harrier  species. 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 
Uncommon,  broad  front  The  main  migra- 
tion period  was  22nd  August  to  31st  October, 
with  no  well-defined  peak  period.  Annual 
totals  varied  from  one  in  1990  to  58  in  1979 
(mean  21),  with  a peak  count  of  13  on  2nd 
September  1979  (fig.  21).  The  species  over- 
winters in  Bulgaria  in  significantly  higher 
numbers  than  were  recorded  during  the 
survey. 

Pallid  Harrier 
Circus  macrourus 
Uncommon,  broad  front 
The  main  migration 
period  was  16th  August  to 
13th  October,  with  most 


F'g- 21-  Numbers  of  migrant  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  recorded 
at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 
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7.  Male  Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus,  Durankulak,  Bulgaria,  March  2009. 


in  mid  September 
(although  there  was 
little  pattern  to  the 
numbers  recorded). 

Annual  totals  varied 
from  none  in  1982  to 
30  in  1979,  with  a 
mean  of  ten  (fig.  22). 

Pallid  Harriers  occa- 
sionally overwinter  in 
Bulgaria.  [Extra  records: 
nine,  20th-27th  Sep- 
tember 2002;  three, 

1 9th— 2 5th  September 
2004;  13,  1 5th-22nd 
September  2006  (EM) 
and  14,  21st-30th  Sep- 
tember 2007  (HHS).] 

Montagu’s  Harrier 
Circus  pygargus 
Uncommon  to  fairly  common,  broad  front 
The  main  migration  period  was  17th  August 
to  17th  September.  Annual  totals  varied  from 
five  in  1983  to  172  in  1993,  with  a mean  of  68 
(fig.  23).  The  peak  migration  period  was  21st 
August  to  1st  September,  when  on  average 
31%  of  the  seasonal  total  occurred.  The 
overall  peak  dates  were  27th  and  31st  August 
(six  individuals)  and  the  highest  count  was 
62  on  31st  August  2003.  Note  that  some 
females  and  immatures  were  identified  only 
as  Pallid/Montagu’s  (up  to  149  per  year, 
mean  58),  and  others  as  harrier  sp.  (up  to 
535  per  year,  mean  178).  [Extra  records:  15, 
26th-29th  September  2000  (EM);  12, 
21st-30th  September  2007  (HHS).] 


Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis 
Uncommon,  broad  front  The  data  for  this 
species  show  little  pattern,  although  the  best 
month  was  September.  Annual  totals  varied 
between  one  (1980)  and  51  (1991),  with  a 
mean  of  16.  Northern  Goshawks  overwinter 
in  Bulgaria. 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus 
Fairly  common  (7/10),  broad  front  The  main 
migration  period  was  20th  August  to  31st 
October.  Annual  totals  varied  from  152  in  1986 
to  835  in  1992,  with  a mean  of  357  and  a trend 
towards  increasing  numbers  during  the  survey 
(fig.  24).  Most  occurred  in  October,  the  peak 
migration  period  being  1st— 7th  October,  when 
on  average  20.1%  of  the  seasonal  total 
occurred  (although  the 
highest  daily  count  was  93 
on  26th  September  2003).  A 
common  wintering  raptor 
in  Bulgaria.  [Extra  records: 
307,  21st-30th  September 
2007;  293,  20th-28th  Sep- 
tember 2008,  max.  116  on 
28th  (HHS).] 

Levant  Sparrowhawk 
Accipiter  brevipes 
Fairly  common  (9/10), 
broad  front  The  main 
migration  period  stretched 
from  21st  August  to  30th 


Fig.  22.  Numbers  of  migrant  Pallid  Harriers  Circus  macrourus 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


Fig.  23.  Numbers  of  migrant  Montagu’s  Harriers  Circus  pygargus 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 
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Fig.  24.  Numbers  of  migrant  Eurasian  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


Fig.  25.  Numbers  of  migrant  Levant  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  brevipes 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


September.  Annual  totals  varied  from  just 
one  in  1980  to  457  in  2003,  with  a mean  of 
113  and  a marked  trend  towards  increasing 
numbers  over  the  survey  period  (fig.  25) 
(also  see  below  for  unidentified  spar- 
rowhawks). Most  occurred  in  September,  the 
peak  migration  period  being  1 4th— 24th  Sep- 
tember, when  on  average  62%  of  the  seasonal 
total  occurred.  The  overall  peak  date  was 
17th  September  (16  individuals),  with  the 
highest  count  being  197  on  18th  September 
2003.  [Extra  records:  776,  20th-28th  Sep- 
tember 2008,  max.  379  on  22nd  (HHS).] 
Sparrowhawks  (of  both  species)  often 
migrate  in  active  flight,  singly  or  in  small 
flocks.  Some  of  the  migrants  in  our  study 
were  identified  only  as  Accipiter  nisus/ 


brevipes  (on  average  377 
per  year;  max.  1,155  in 
1989),  which  suggests  that, 
in  reality,  the  ranking  of 
the  two  sparrowhawks  is 
greater  than  7th  and  9th 
(which  refers  only  to  birds 
identified  specifically). 

Annual  totals  at  other 
sites  include  (i)  the 
Bosporus,  5,707  in  1971, 
with  a peak  of  2,243  on 
15th  September  (Beaman 
et  al.  1975),  and  3,350 
between  22nd  September 
and  10th  October  2008 
(Milvus  Group  2008);  and  (ii)  northern 
Israel,  mean  annual  total  45,333,  max.  60,390 
in  1994  (Alon  et  al.  2004).  These  data  suggest 
that  the  main  migration  track  passes  east  of 
Bourgas  and  that  Levant  Sparrowhawks 
either  cross  part  of  the  Black  Sea  in  active 
flight  or  follow  the  eastern  coast. 

Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo 
Abundant  (1/10),  narrow  front  Two  sub- 
species are  recorded  as  migrants  through 
Bourgas,  the  nominate  B.  b.  buteo  and  Steppe 
Buzzard  B.  b.  vulpinus , the  latter  being  much 
the  commoner  although  (since  the  two  are 
difficult  to  separate)  there  are  no  quantitative 
estimates  of  the  numbers  and  other  migra- 
tion characteristics  of  the  two  forms. 

The  main  migration 
spanned  the  period  from 
21st  August  to  31st  Oct- 
ober. Annual  totals  varied 
from  7,963  in  1980  to 
31,746  in  1990,  with  a 
mean  of  17,739  (fig.  26). 
Most  occurred  in  October; 
the  peak  migration  period 
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Fig.  26.  Numbers  of  migrant  Common  Buzzards  Buteo  b.  buteo  and 
Steppe  Buzzards  B.  b.  vulpinus  recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn, 
1979-2003. 


Fig.  27.  Daily  counts  of  migrating  Common  Buzzards  Buteo  b.  buteo  and  Steppe  Buzzards  B.  b. 
vulpinus,  Bourgas  Bay,  1979-2003. 
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8.  Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufinus,  Cape  Kaliakra,  Bulgaria, 
May  2005. 


stretched  from  28th  Sep- 
tember to  3rd  October, 
when  on  average  37% 
of  the  seasonal  total 
occurred.  The  overall  peak 
date  was  2nd  October 
(1,669  individuals)  with  a 
peak  count  of  1 1,284  on 
that  date  in  1981  (fig.  27). 

In  most  cases,  this 
species  migrates  singly  or  in 
loose  flocks,  often  together 
with  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles 
Aquila  pomarina,  other 
raptors,  White  Pelicans  and 
Black  Storks.  However,  on 
days  when  many  raptors  are 
moving,  it  is  possible  to 
observe  up  to  six  separate 
lines  of  migrating  buzzards 
at  any  one  point. 

Autumn  totals  at  other  sites  include  (i)  the 
Bosporus,  24,615  in  1972  with  a peak  of 
7,068  on  30th  September  (Beaman  et  al. 
1975),  and  80,025  between  22nd  September 
and  10th  October  2008  (Milvus  Group  2008); 
and  (ii)  northern  Israel,  mean  annual  total 
1,308,  max.  3,624  in  1991  (Alon  et  al.  2004). 

Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufinus 
Uncommon,  broad  front  An  average  of  16 
birds  per  year  was  recorded,  the  maximum 
being  58  in  2003  (fig.  28).  This  species’ 
migration  patterns  through  Bourgas  are  not 
well  defined,  though  the  majority  were  seen 
in  October.  Long-legged  Buzzards  overwinter 
in  various  parts  of  Bulgaria.  [Extra  records: 
ten,  16th-22nd  September  2000,  max.  5 on 
18th  (EM);  12,  21st-30th  September  2007 
(HHS).] 

Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus 
Rare,  broad  front  Small  numbers  were 
recorded,  the  largest  annual  total  being  nine 
in  1979,  while  the  best  day  count  on  record 


was  four  on  15th  October  1991.  The  majority 
occurred  in  October,  and  this  species  over- 
winters in  Bulgaria. 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga 
Rare  to  uncommon,  narrow  front  Annual 
totals  of  up  to  41  (1980)  were  recorded,  with 
a mean  of  nine,  and  a peak  day  count  of  13 
on  28th  October  1980.  Most  occurred  in 
October,  and  the  species  winters  in  Bulgaria. 
See  below  for  statistics  of  birds  recorded  as 
unidentified  spotted  eagles. 

Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  pomarina 
Abundant  (2/10),  narrow  front  The  main 
migration  period  extended  from  26th  August 
to  21st  October.  Annual  totals  varied 
markedly,  from  1,687  in  1982  to  25,786  in 
1990,  with  a mean  of  10,030  (fig.  29).  These 
figures  do  not  include  single  birds  or  small 
flocks  that  were  not  identified  specifically 
and  recorded  as  Greater  Spotted/Lesser 
Spotted  (on  average  30  birds  per  year;  max. 
121  in  1992).  The  marked  annual  fluctua- 
tions suggest  that  in  some  years  birds  may 
have  passed  unrecorded, 
perhaps  as  migration 
routes  shifted.  None 
theless,  the  species  appears 
to  be  passing  through 
Bourgas  in  increasing 
numbers. 

The  majority  occured 


Fig.  28.  Numbers  of  migrant  Long-legged  Buzzards  Buteo  rufinus 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 
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9.  Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  pomarinay arna,  Bulgaria,  January  2005. 


in  September,  with  the  peak  migration 
period  between  23rd  September  and  2nd 
October,  when  on  average  64%  of  the  sea- 
sonal total  occurred.  The  overall  peak  date 
was  24th  September  (1,271  individuals)  with 
a peak  count  of  12,928  on  that  date  in  1998 
(fig.  30).  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles  migrate  singly 
or  in  loose  flocks,  often  with  Common  Buz- 
zards, Short-toed  Eagles,  Black  Storks  and 
Greater  Spotted  Eagles.  This  species  occa- 
sionally winters  in  Bulgaria.  [Extra  records: 
9,886,  15th-22nd  September  2006,  max. 
7,960  on  21st  (EM);  24,153,  20th-28th  Sep- 
tember 2008,  max.  16,505  on  28th  (HHS).] 
The  most  recent  estimate  of  the  European 
breeding  population  is  14,000-19,000  pairs 
(BirdLife  International  2004),  which  suggests 


that  a very  high 
proportion  of  the 
European  breeding 
population  of  this 
species  migrates  over 
Bourgas  Bay.  The 
results  of  satellite 
tracking  also  show 
birds  passing  over 
Bourgas  on  their  way 
south  to  wintering 
grounds  (Meyburg 
2008).  Large  numbers 
of  Lesser  Spotted 
Eagles  also  pass 
through  the  Bosporus 
(e.g.  59,368  between 
22nd  September  and 
10th  October  2008, 
max.  24,765  on  30th  September;  Milvus 
Group  2008)  and  northern  Israel  (mean 
annual  total  68,944;  Alon  et  al.  2004). 

Booted  Eagle  Aquila  pennata 
Uncommon  to  fairly  common,  narrow  front 
The  main  migration  period  stretched  from 
22nd  August  to  2nd  October.  Annual  totals 
varied  from  26  in  2001  to  155  in  1989,  with  a 
mean  of  87  (fig.  31).  Most  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember; the  peak  migration  period  was 
during  1 1th— 15th  September,  when  on 
average  28%  of  the  seasonal  total  occurred. 
The  peak  count  of  23  was  on  15th  September 
1990.  [Extra  records:  90,  15th-22nd  Sep- 
tember 2006,  max.  36  on  21st  (EM);  59, 
21st-30th  September  2007,  max.  44  on  22nd; 

157,  20th-28th  September 
2008,  max.  67  on  22nd 
(HHS).] 

Golden  Eagle 
Aquila  chrysaetos 
Rare  This  species  probably 
occurs  at  Bourgas  as  a 
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Fig.  29.  Numbers  of  migrant  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles  Aquila  pomarina 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 
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Fig.  30.  Daily  counts  of  migrant  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles  Aquila  pomarina,  Bourgas  Bay,  1979-2003. 
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up  to  17  (1979)  were 
recorded,  with  a mean  of 
three.  This  is  another 
Aquila  that  winters  in  Bul- 
garia. 


Fig.  31.  Numbers  of  migrant  Booted  Eagles  Aquila  pennata  recorded 
at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 
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Fig.  32.  Numbers  of  migrant  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus  recorded  at 
Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


Fig.  33.  Numbers  of  migrant  Common  Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


wanderer  rather  than  a regular  migrant. 
Annual  totals  of  up  to  six  (1982)  were 
recorded,  with  a peak  of  three  on  21st  Sep- 
tember 1996  (the  majority  of  records  were 
in  September  too).  This  species  winters  in 
Bulgaria. 

Bonelli’s  Eagle  Aquila  fasciata 

Very  rare  Bonelli’s  Eagle  is  a resident  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
thus  a wanderer  to  Bourgas  rather  than  a 
migrant.  Singles  were  recorded  on  28th 
October  1979,  27th  October  1989,  24th 
September  1990,  30th  August  1991,  and  7th 
September  1992. 

Steppe  Eagle  Aquila  nipalensis 
Very  rare,  narrow  front  Single  migrants  were 
recorded  in  1979  (4),  1990  (1),  1996  (2)  and 
2001  (2).  In  addition,  a further  26  birds  were 
identified  only  as  Steppe/Eastern  Imperial 
Eagle  (max.  nine  in  1982). 

Eastern  Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca 
Rare  to  uncommon,  narrow  front  Single 
migrants  were  mostly  recorded  between  11th 
September  and  30th  October,  with  a 
maximum  day  total  of  three  on  21st 
September  1996.  Annual  totals  of 


Osprey 

Pandion  haliaetus 

Uncommon,  broad  front 

Ospreys  migrate  on  a 
broad  front  through  the 
area,  with  many  making  a 
direct  sea  crossing  of 
Bourgas  Bay.  Annual  totals 
varied  between  eight  (in 
1983  and  1987)  and  36  in 
1991,  with  a mean  of  18 
(fig.  32).  Most  were 
recorded  in  September, 
though  generally  this 
species’  migration  pattern 
is  ill-defined.  [Extra 
records:  16,  16th-29th 
September  2000,  max.  five 
on  19th;  13,  20th-27th  September  2002,  max. 
five  on  26th  (EM);  22,  20th-28th  September 
2008  (HHS).] 

Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni 
Very  rare  Recorded  with  certainty  only  as 
follows:  three  (one  male)  on  16th  October 
1980,  two  on  24th  September  1998,  one  on 
22nd  August  1999,  and  two  on  11th  Sep- 
tember 1999. 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 
Fairly  common  (10/10),  broad  front  Separa- 
tion of  Common  and  Lesser  Kestrels  on  migra- 
tion can  be  extremely  difficult  and  many  were 
not  identified  to  species  level.  Given  that  the 
breeding  population  of  Lesser  Kestrels  to  the 
north  of  Bulgaria  is  very  small,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  vast  majority  of 
unidentified  kestrels  recorded  were  Common 
Kestrels.  Consequently,  birds  not  identified 
specifically  are  assumed  here  to  have  been 
Common  Kestrels  and  are  recorded  as  such  in 
table  3 and  fig.  33.  The  main  migration  period 
spanned  the  period  from  22nd  August  to  27th 
October.  Annual  totals  varied  from  44  in  1983 
to  249  in  1989,  with  a mean  of  106.  The  peak 
migration  period  was  22nd  September  to  9th 
October,  when  on  average  49%  of  the  seasonal 
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Fig.  34.  Daily  counts  of  migrant  Red-footed  Falcons  Falco  vespertinus,  Bourgas  Bay,  1979-2003. 
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Fig.  35.  Numbers  of  migrant  Red-footed  Falcons  Falco  vespertinus 
recorded  at  Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 


total  passed  through.  The  overall  peak  date  was 
7th  October  (five  individuals)  and  a peak 
count  of  41  was  logged  on  that  same  date  in 
1993.  [Extra  records:  108,  2 1 st— 30th  September 
2007,  max.  46  on  27th  (HHS).] 

Few  are  reported  at  the  Bosporus,  and  the 
mean  annual  tally  in  autumn  over  northern 
Israel  was  41,  with  a maximum  of  144  in 
1995  (Alon  et  al  2004). 

Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus 
Fairly  common  to  common  (4/10),  narrow 
front  The  main  migration  period  fell 
between  11th  September  and  14th  October. 
Annual  totals  varied  substantially  over  the 


survey  period,  from  131  in 
1999  to  3,077  in  1989,  with 
a mean  of  898  (fig.  35). 
These  data  confirm  that 
numbers  of  migrant  Red- 
footed Falcons  passing 
through  the  Bourgas  Bay 
area  are  the  highest 
recorded  anywhere  in  Europe.  In  addition, 
single  migrants  or  small  groups  identified 
only  as  Red-footed  Falcon/Hobby  averaged 
34  per  year,  with  a maximum  of  139  in  1981. 

Most  occurred  in  September,  with  the  peak 
migration  period  being  22nd-29th  Sep- 
tember, when  on  average  58%  of  the  seasonal 
total  occurred,  while  the  peak  count  was 
1,392  on  28th  September  1996  (fig.  35). 
[Extra  records:  3,673  on  19th  September  2009 
(HHS).] 

Fig.  34  shows  that  the  Red-footed  Falcon 
has  the  shortest  migration  period  of  any  of 
the  raptors  recorded  regularly  at  Bourgas,  and 
the  highest  proportion  of  the  total  occurring 


10  & II.  Female  (left)  and  male  (right)  Red-footed  Falcons  Falco  vespertinus,  Bulgaria, 
September  2009. 
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on  the  peak  days.  Red-footed  Falcons  migrate 
in  small  separate  flocks,  using  active  flight, 
often  at  low  altitudes.  Unlike  the  case  with 
many  of  the  larger,  broad-winged  raptors,  the 
peak  of  migration  activity  is  during  the  late 
afternoon,  often  on  rainy  days. 

BirdLife  International  (2004)  estimated 
the  European  population  at  26,000-39,000 
pairs,  but  the  majority  of  these  are  from  the 
Russian  breeding  population,  which  probably 
migrates  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Hagemeijer  & Blair  (1997)  estimated  the 
European  breeding  population  (excluding 
the  Russian  birds)  to  be  3,304  pairs,  and  our 
data  are  more  in  line  with  that  figure.  Counts 
of  Red-footed  Falcons  at  Bourgas  are  much 
higher  than  those  reported  by  the  Milvus 
Group  for  the  Bosporus  (85  between  22nd 
September  and  7th  October  2008)  but  corre- 
spondingly lower  than  those  in  northern 
Israel  (mean  3,231,  max.  10,877;  Alon  et  al. 
2004).  It  thus  seems  likely  that  most  of  the 
European  breeding  population  passes  over 
Bourgas,  does  not  cross  the  Bosporus,  but 
then  passes  over  northern  Israel  (together 
with  birds  from  farther  east). 

Merlin  Falco  columbarius 
Rare  to  uncommon,  broad  front  Small 
numbers  of  single  migrant  Merlins  were 
recorded  at  Bourgas,  mostly  between  21st 
September  and  31st  October,  with  the 
majority  in  October  and  a maximum  day 
total  of  five  on  15th  October  1980.  The 
highest  annual  total  was  ten,  in  both  1980 
and  1993.  Merlins  overwinter  in  Bulgaria. 

Hobby  Falco  subbuteo 

Uncommon  to  fairly  common,  broad  front 

The  main  migration  period  was  26th  August 
to  10th  October.  Annual  totals  varied  from  18 
in  1983  to  120  in  2003,  with  a mean  of  59 
(fig.  36).  Most  occurred  in  September,  the 
peak  migration  period  being  1 0th— 2 6th 
September,  when,  on  average,  53%  of  the  sea- 


sonal total  occurred,  while  the  highest  count 
was  18  on  25th  September  2003.  (See  under 
Red-footed  Falcon  for  birds  not  identified 
specifically.)  [Extra  records:  83,  20th-27th 
September  2002,  max.  37  on  25th  (EM);  80, 
20th-28th  September  2008,  max.  35  on  26th 
(HHS).] 

Eleonora’s  Falcon  Falco  eleonorae 
Rare  This  species  breeds  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  those  recorded 
at  Bourgas  Bay  were  wanderers  rather  than 
migrants.  It  was  not  recorded  every  year  and 
the  highest  annual  total  was  four  in  1989. 

Saker  Falcon  Falco  cherrug 
Rare,  broad  front  The  migration  of  this 
species  spanned  virtually  the  entire  period  of 
the  survey.  Annual  totals  varied  from  zero  in 
1999  to  29  in  1979  (which  was  an  exceptional 
year;  the  next  best  being  1983  and  2003,  both 
with  12),  with  a mean  of  eight.  The  peak 
migration  period  extended  from  12th  Sep- 
tember to  5th  October,  when  on  average  33% 
of  the  seasonal  total  occurred.  Saker  Falcons 
migrate  singly,  occasionally  remaining  near 
stagnant  waterbodies  to  hunt. 

Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus 
Rare  to  uncommon,  broad  front  Most  were 
recorded  between  21st  August  and  30th 
October,  and  mean  annual  totals  varied 
between  one  (1988)  and  19  (2003),  with  a 
mean  of  six.  Most  records  relate  to  birds 
migrating  singly,  and  the  peak  day  count  was 
four  on  25th  September  2003. 

Conclusions 

Based  on  our  count  data,  we  found  that,  of 
the  main  species  recorded  in  the  Bourgas 
survey,  those  that  were  occurring  in 
increasing  numbers  (or  were  stable)  over  the 
25-year  survey  period  outnumbered  those 
that  were  declining  (summarised  in  table  4). 
We  recognise  that  by  no  means  all  of  these 
trends  (which  are  based 
simply  on  the  straight-line 
trend  from  the  annual 
totals  presented  in  the 
figures  in  this  paper)  are 
statistically  significant,  and 
that  these  results  should  be 
interpreted  with  caution, 
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Fig.  36.  Numbers  of  migrant  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  recorded  at 
Bourgas  Bay  in  autumn,  1979-2003. 
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but  nonetheless  the  findings  are  of  interest. 

Although  the  effectiveness  of  long-term, 
standardised  counts  of  diurnal  migrants  for 
monitoring  population  trends  has  been 
debated  (e.g.  Titus  & Fuller  1990,  Dunn  & 
Hussell  1995,  Allen  et  al.  1996),  we  contend 
that  a quarter  of  a century  of  standardised 
observations  at  Bourgas  provide  important 
evidence  of  the  migratory  patterns  and  pop- 
ulations of  several  key  species.  The  Bourgas 
Bay  area  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  more 
important  bottlenecks  in  the  entire  Euro- 
pean-African  flyway  system,  and  is  the  most 
significant  in  Europe  for  the  autumn  migra- 
tion of  several  key  species,  including  White 
and  Dalmatian  Pelicans,  White  Stork,  har- 
riers, Levant  Sparrowhawk,  Lesser  Spotted 
Eagle  and  Red-footed  Falcon. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a marked 
increase  in  the  investment  in  the  windfarm 
industry  in  Bulgaria  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Balkans.  Potentially,  windfarms  could  have  a 
hugely  significant  impact  on  migrant  popula- 
tions of  large  soaring  birds.  Data  such  as 
those  presented  here  will  be  fundamental  if 
the  impact  of  these  developments  on  large 
soaring  birds  such  as  pelicans,  storks  and 
raptors  is  to  be  minimised. 
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The  two  species  shown  in  grey  show  only  a slight  overall  decline  according  to  the  Bourgas 


Survey  data. 

Decrease 

Stable 

Increase 

Dalmatian  Pelican  + 

Booted  Eagle  = 

White  Pelican  = 

Black  Stork  = 

Common  Kestrel  - 

White  Stork  + 

Common  Crane  + 

Red-footed  Falcon  - 

Honey-buzzard  = 

Black  Kite  - 

Marsh  Harrier  + 

Short-toed  Eagle  - 

Montagu’s  Harrier  + 

Hen  Harrier- 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  + 

Pallid  Harrier- 

Levant  Sparrowhawk  - 
Common  Buzzard  + 
Long-legged  Buzzard  - 
Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  - 
Osprey  + 

Hobby  = 
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Conservation  research  news 

Compiled  by  Guy  Anderson,  Dave  Buckingham  and 
Juliet  Vickery 


Ecology  and  habitat  use  of  crossbill  species  in  Scotland 


The  Common  Crossbill  Loxia  curvirostra , 
Parrot  Crossbill  L.  pytyopsittacus  and  Scottish 
Crossbill  L.  scotica  all  breed  in  Abernethy 
Forest  in  Scotland,  at  least  in  some  years. 
Detailed  studies  there  have  revealed  how  they 
differ  in  their  food  and  habitat  selection.  The 
Parrot  Crossbill  is  the  largest,  in  both  body 
and  bill  size,  and  Common  is  the  smallest, 
although  the  three  species  are  hard  to  distin- 
guish in  the  field  and  are  usually  best  identi- 
fied by  flight  and  excitement  calls.  All  species 
prefer  to  nest  in  old  large  Scots  Pine  Pinus 
sylvestris  trees,  although  they  differ  in  the 
timing  of  their  breeding.  Parrot  Crossbills 
breed  the  earliest  (peak  lay  dates  being  in 
mid  March)  and  Common  Crossbills  are  the 
latest  (lay  dates  peak  in  mid  April),  this  dif- 
ference in  timing  almost  certainly  being 
related  to  the  differences  in  ability  of  the 
species  to  extract  seeds  from  the  cones  of 
Scots  Pine  trees.  All  the  crossbills  were  found 
to  select  small,  thinner-scaled  cones  early  in 
the  year,  when  the  cones  are  still  closed,  but 


this  was  least  evident  for  the  large-billed 
Parrot  Crossbills.  When  cones  open,  later  in 
the  year,  crossbills  selected  larger  cones,  pre- 
sumably because  seed  accessibility  was  then 
less  dependent  on  scale  thickness.  Parrot 
Crossbills  may  have  a head  start  in  terms  of 
the  onset  of  breeding  through  their  greater 
ability  to  exploit  seeds  in  closed  cones. 
Smaller-billed  Common  Crossbills  were  able 
to  start  breeding  only  once  these  cones  had 
opened,  whereas  Scottish  Crossbills  were 
intermediate  in  terms  of  timing  and,  presum- 
ably, the  ability  to  exploit  closed  cones. 
Strangely,  Scottish  Crossbills  are  relatively 
rare  in  the  ancient  native  Scots  Pine  areas  of 
Abernethy,  despite  the  fact  that  this  species  is 
thought  to  have  evolved  in,  and  thus  be 
adapted  to,  this  habitat.  This  remains  an 
unexplained  mystery. 

Summers,  R.  W.,  Dawson,  R.  J.  G.,  & Proctor  R.  20 1 0. 
Temporal  variation  in  breeding  and  cone  size 
selection  by  three  species  of  crossbills  Loxia  spp,  in 
a native  Scots  pinewood.J.  Avian  Biol.  41:21 9-228. 


Twite  breeding  ecology 

Studies  of  healthy  bird  populations  in  tradi- 
tionally managed  landscapes  can  provide 
valuable  insights  into  the  causes  of  modern 
population  declines  elsewhere.  The  Twite 
Carduelis  flavirostris  still  breeds  at  high  den- 
sities in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  in  association 
with  traditional  farms  (crofts)  on  the  coastal 
machair.  Nick  Wilkinson  and  his  team 
studied  the  breeding  and  foraging  ecology  of 
Twites,  in  and  around  the  machair  of  South 
Uist  and  southern  Harris.  By  comparing  their 
results  with  other  studies,  they  highlighted 
the  problems  responsible  for  declines  in 
another  important  UK  Twite  population,  in 
the  Pennines. 

Twites  nested  on  the  moorland  edge,  in 
heather  Calluna  vulgaris  (occasionally  in 
conifers),  but  foraged  almost  exclusively  on 
adjacent  crofts.  They  used  extensively 


managed  machair  grasslands  predominantly, 
including  communal  cattle  pastures,  hay 
meadows,  and  their  associated  grass  verges  or 
tracks.  Nestlings  were  fed  primarily  with  seed 
from  a succession  of  different  flowering 
plants,  each  with  a relatively  short  but  over- 
lapping seeding  period.  This  rich,  long- 
lasting  food  supply  allowed  most  Twites  to 
rear  two  broods  (occasionally  three),  with 
large  brood  sizes  and  very  short  intervals 
between  nesting  attempts.  In  contrast, 
Pennine  Twites  rarely  rear  more  than  one 
brood  and  in  addition  experience  much 
higher  nest  predation  rates,  despite  heavy 
predator  control  by  gamekeepers.  There  are 
fewer  nest  predators  on  the  machair  com- 
pared with  mainland  Britain:  notable  absen- 
tees include  Red  Foxes  Vulpes  vulpes,  Stoats 
Mustek i ermiuea  and  Weasels  M.  nivalis. 
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This  study  emphasises  the  underlying 
importance  of  uninterrupted  seed  produc- 
tion, which  supports  multiple  nesting 
attempts  throughout  a long  breeding  season. 
Botanical  species  richness  (or  rather,  more 
precisely,  its  temporal  diversity)  is  necessary 
so  that  seed  is  available  at  all  times.  Further- 
more, extensive  management  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  seed  is  produced  in  abundance,  as 
plants  are  prevented  from  seeding  on  inten- 
sively grazed  pastures. 

The  traditional  cattle-based  crofting 
system  provides  ideal  conditions  for  high 
plant  diversity  and  prolific  seed  production. 
Consequently,  the  switch  from  cattle  to  low- 
maintenance  sheep  rearing  is  a potential 
threat  to  the  plant  communities  underpin- 
ning the  success  of  Twites  on  the  islands.  Loss 
of  the  seed  supply  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
breeding  season  is  likely  to  have  driven 
declines  elsewhere  in  the  UK  breeding  range. 


Seed  food  is  plentiful  on  the  famously  flower- 
rich  northern  hay  meadows  of  the  Pennines, 
but  this  seed  source  is  lost  once  the  hay  is 
harvested,  preventing  late-season  nesting 
attempts.  Providing  seed-rich  habitats  after 
the  hay  harvest  is  now  a focus  of  current  con- 
servation activity  for  the  Twite  in  the  Pen- 
nines.  Breeding  Linnets  C.  cannabina 
experienced  similar  problems  with  late- 
season  productivity  across  the  UK.  Fortu- 
itously, this  shortfall  in  late-season  seed 
supply  was  replaced  by  the  widespread 
uptake  of  oilseed-rape  cropping,  which 
resulted  in  a resurgence  in  Linnet  numbers. 
Elsewhere,  Linnets  also  rely  on  extensively 
managed,  species-rich  grasslands  for  late- 
season  food  supplies. 

Wilkinson,  N.  I.,  & Wilson,  J.  D.  20 1 0.  Breeding  ecology 
ofTwite  Carduelis  flavirostris  in  a crofting  landscape. 
Bird  Study  57:  142-155. 


The  (increasingly)  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker 


When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  a Lesser 
Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  minor ? An 
increasingly  long  time  ago  for  many  birders 
in  the  UK.  The  species  has  declined  by 
around  73%  in  the  UK  since  1974  and  is  now 
too  scarce  to  be  adequately  monitored  by  the 
BTO/JNCC/RSPB  Breeding  Bird  Survey. 
Three  possible  causes  of  decline  have  been 
suggested:  (i)  competition  for  nest-sites  with 
Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  D.  major ; (ii) 
changes  in  the  availability  of  dead  wood  and 
dead-wood  invertebrates;  and  (iii)  landscape- 
scale  changes  in  tree  abundance.  A recent 
study  compared  habitat  characteristics  of 
woods  in  England  with  and  without  Lesser 
Spotted  Woodpeckers,  using  large-scale 
datasets  to  try  to  identify  features  apparently 
preferred  by  this  species.  At  the  small  scale, 
the  species  tended  to  be  associated  with  open 
woodlands,  often  dominated  by  oaks  Quercus 
retaining  a good  number  of  dead  limbs. 
Neither  the  abundance  of  deadwood  nor 
predator  densities  differed  between  occupied 
and  unoccupied  woods,  however.  There  was 
also  no  evidence  for  a negative  effect  of  Great 
Spotted  Woodpeckers.  Landscape-scale 
effects  appeared  to  be  more  important: 


woods  were  more  likely  to  be  occupied  if  they 
were  within  heavily  wooded  landscapes.  This 
may  be  related  to  the  requirement  of  this 
species  for  large  areas  of  suitable  habitat  over 
which  to  range  in  winter  - itself  a possible 
trade-off  between  predation  risk  and  energy 
demand.  Previous  studies  have  suggested 
that,  because  energy  demands  are  less  in  the 
non-breeding  season,  the  birds  can  select 
habitats,  such  as  spruce  Picea  woodland, 
where  foraging  is  less  energetically  rewarding 
but,  because  the  foliage  is  retained,  provides 
better  cover  from  predators.  Therefore, 
selecting  a large  home  range  that  encom- 
passes such  ‘safe  cover’  habitats  may  be  a 
good  strategy.  In  general,  the  cover  and  con- 
nectivity of  broadleaved  woodland  has 
declined  in  England  in  recent  decades,  and 
habitat  management  that  creates  and  main- 
tains networks  of  woodlands  in  areas  of 
mature,  open  woods  may  greatly  benefit  this 
now  scarce  woodland  bird. 

Charman,  E.  C.,  Smith,  K.W.,  Gruar  D.  J.,  Dodd,  S.,  & 
Grice,  RV.  20 1 0.  Characteristics  of  woods  used 
recently  and  historically  by  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpeckers  Dendrocopos  minor  in  England. 

Ibis  1 52:  543-555. 
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A marsh  tern  showing  mixed  characters  of  Black  and 
White-winged  Black  Terns 


In  mid  November  2009,  an  unfamiliar  marsh 
tern  appeared  at  A1  Wathba  Lake,  some  40 
km  east  of  Abu  Dhabi,  UAE.  Among  some  40 
Whiskered  Chlidotiias  hybrida  and  two 
White-winged  Black  Terns  C.  leucopterus , it 
was  distinctly  darker  and  appeared  superfi- 
cially like  a Black  Tern  C.  niger  (and  was  first 
reported  as  such). 

The  Black  Tern  is  a rarity  in  the  UAE  (12 
accepted  records  to  2009),  so  I studied  the 
bird  carefully  on  my  next  visit,  when  I was 
surprised  to  be  unable  to  detect  any  shoulder 
patches.  On  subsequent  visits,  seeing  the  bird 
at  close  range,  I could  confirm  that  the 
expected  shoulder  patches  really  were  non- 
existent and  I began  to  ponder  the  validity  of 
the  identification.  Some  key  field  characters 
of  the  bird  are  described  below. 

The  head  pattern  was  generally  closest  to 
White-winged  Black,  albeit  one  in  juvenile 
rather  than  adult  non-breeding  plumage.  The 
white  behind  the  ear-coverts  extended  higher 
up  than  the  level  of  the  eye  making  the  black 
on  the  nape  narrow  and  difficult  to  see  in 
profile.  This,  the  lack  of  shoulder  patches  and 
the  rather  short  bill  (similar  to  the  White- 
winged Black  Terns  alongside)  all  suggested 
that  species.  However,  the  crown  was  exten- 


sively dark  and  merged  solidly  into  the  ear- 
covert  mark  (which  therefore  didn’t  appear 
as  an  isolated  spot),  a feature  arguably  more 
suggestive  of  Black  Tern. 

The  upperparts  were  more  reminiscent  of 
Black  Tern,  in  the  field  appearing  darker  grey 
than  the  accompanying  White-winged  Black 
and  Whiskered  Terns,  with  a somewhat  sooty 
tinge  (making  the  bird  easily  separable,  even 
at  long  range,  from  the  other  terns).  The  pri- 
maries formed  a strong,  blackish  wedge  on 
the  folded  wing,  the  blackish  lesser  coverts 
formed  a solid  bar  on  the  dosed  wing,  and 
the  median  and  greater  coverts  were  similar 
to  the  mantle  and  scapulars  but  with  a dull 
brownish  cast,  strongest  on  the  tertials  and 
inner  greater  coverts.  The  rump  was  dark, 
concolorous  with  the  tail  and  saddle.  The 
underside  of  the  remiges  was  extensively 
dusky,  forming  a dark  trailing  edge. 

The  uniformly  fresh  primaries,  lacking 
moult  contrast,  suggested  that  the  bird  was  a 
first-winter  (primary  moult  in  adults  of  both 
species  begins  in  summer  and  a few  innermost 
primaries  are  normally  replaced  before 
autumn  migration;  BWP).  If  it  was  a first- 
winter,  then  the  mantle  and  scapulars  had 
clearly  been  completely  replaced  in  the  post- 


13  & 14.  Marsh  tern  resembling  Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger,  but  with  some  characters  of  White- 
winged Black  Tern  C.  leucopterus,  UAE,  November  2009  (pictured  here  with  White-winged  Black 
(right-hand  bird  in  plate  13)  and  Whiskered  Terns  C.  hybrida). 
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juvenile  moult,  as  they  were  uniform  dark  grey. 

Subsequent  discussion  with  other  birders 
provoked  a range  of  opinions;  on  the  basis  of 
the  photographs,  a majority  leant  towards 
White-winged  Black  on  account  of  the  head 
pattern,  lack  of  shoulder  patches  and  short 
bill.  However,  if  it  was  a first-winter  of  that 
species,  then  it  was  unusually  dark,  lacked 
certain  classic  features  (e.g.  a contrasting  white 
rump)  and  had  seemingly  moulted  its  juvenile 
saddle  feathers  but  not  its  head  feathers.  The 
remaining  option  is,  of  course,  a hybrid  Black 


x White-winged  Black  Tern.  Juvenile  terns 
showing  mixed  characters  have  been  described 
before  in  southwest  England  {Brit.  Birds  73: 
223-225;  75:  579-580)  but  both  had  the  field 
appearance  of  White-winged  Black  with  some 
features  of  Black,  rather  than,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Wathba  bird,  vice  versa. 
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Jizz  of  ‘eastern’  Common  Nightingale 


Common  Nightingales  Luscinia  megarhynchos 
are  regular  and  sometimes  quite  numerous  on 
spring  passage  through  Abu  Dhabi,  UAE,  in 
April  and  early  May.  Many,  though  not  all, 
show  characters  associated  with  the  eastern- 
most form,  L.  m.  golzii1  (or  golziil africana 
intergrades).  In  contrast,  Thrush  Nightingale 
L.  luscinia  is  much  scarcer  (but  annual, 
usually  in  late  April/early  May).  During  four 
years  of  observing  nightingales  on  spring 
passage,  I have  found  that  a reliable  early 
indication  of  the  species  involved  is  given  by 
watching  the  birds  behaviour.  Almost  invari- 
ably, Common  Nightingales  show  a striking 
mannerism  with  their  tail  that  is  not  matched 
by  Thrush  Nightingales.  Typically,  they  fre- 
quently dip  and  pump  their  tail  in  an  exag- 
gerated manner  and  also  sway  it  laterally, 
while  gently  fanning  it.  The  manner  superfi- 
cially resembles  that  of  Rufous-tailed  Scrub 
Robin  Cercotrichas  galactotes  (but  that  species 
tends  to  cock  its  tail  more  abruptly,  hold  it 
vertically  for  much  longer  and  doesn’t  sway  it 
in  the  same,  easy,  sweeping  manner).  The 
overall  effect  is  actually  very  reminiscent  of 
Upcher’s  Warbler  Hippolais  languida  and  cer- 
tainly just  as  habitual.  This  behaviour  is  nor- 
mally apparent  even  on  the  briefest  of  views 
or  when  the  bird  is  mostly  obscured  by 
foliage.  In  contrast,  Thrush  Nightingale  shows 
relatively  minimal  tail  movements  during 
prolonged  observation.  Normally,  the  tail  is 

Oscar  Campbell, 


frequently  held  motionless,  often  just  above 
the  level  of  the  primaries,  and  only  slightly 
and  briefly  cocked  as  the  bird  hops  forward  or 
suddenly  stops.  Nightingales  provisionally 
identified  using  this  feature  alone  and  then 
observed  more  closely,  when  diagnostic 
plumage  features  could  be  seen,  were  invari- 
ably confirmed  as  the  species  that  the 
observed  tail  movements  had  suggested. 

This  feature  is  not  mentioned  in  most  of 
the  popular  field  guides  and  handbooks. 
Only  Harris  et  al.  (1996)  referred  to  tail 
movements  as  a discriminatory  feature 
between  the  two  nightingales  and  very  brief 
details  (somewhat  in  contradiction  to  the 
above)  are  provided.  This  character  may  be 
peculiar  to  L.  m.  golzii  (and  L.  m.  africana?.), 
both  of  which  have  a significantly  longer  tail 
than  nominate  megarhynchos  ( BWP ).  If  it  is 
true  that  megarhynchos  does  not  fit  the 
pattern  described  here,  then  any  Common 
Nightingale  in  western  Europe  exhibiting 
obvious  and  repeated  tail  movements  should 
be  examined  very  carefully  as  a candidate  for 
golzii / africana. 
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R.  D.  (Robin)  Chancellor  (1921-201 0) 


J O 


Robert  Duff  (Robin)  Chancellor  died  on  27th 
October  2010,  after  a short  illness,  in  Chiang 
Mai,  Thailand.  He  was  aged  89.  He  had  a 
Buddhist  funeral  in  Chiang  Mai  on  2nd 
November  2010.  His  ashes  will  be  returned  to 
England  for  burial  in  the  churchyard  in  Stoke 
Bruerne,  the  village  in  Northamptonshire 
near  Stoke  Park,  the  listed  country  house 
where  he  lived  for  many  years.  He  purchased 
the  two  derelict  Inigo  Jones  pavilions,  dating 
from  1630,  in  1954  and  restored  them;  he 
lived  in  one  of  the  pavilions,  a former  chapel, 
the  main  house  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1886. 

Robin  was  born  in  London  on  24th 
October  1921,  the  son  of  Lt  Col.  Sir  John 
Robert  Chancellor  (sometime  head  of  that 
Scots  gentry  family  of  Shieldhill,  Lanark- 
shire) and  Mary  Elisabeth  Howard,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College  Cam- 
bridge. His  father’s  diplomatic  posts  included 
the  appointments  of  First  Governor  of  the 
self-governing  colony  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
(1923-28)  and  High  Commissioner  and 


15.  Robin  Chancellor  in  Turkey,  March  2004. 


Commander  in  Chief  for  Palestine  and 
Transjordan  (1928-31).  Robin’s  youth  was 
spent  in  these  former  colonies,  from  which 
his  love  for  warm  climates  undoubtedly 
derived.  He  detested  the  English  winters.  Rec- 
ollecting his  past,  he  liked  to  recount  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  During  a visit  to  Israel  he 
studied  the  former  Governor’s  palace  from  all 
angles  and  was  finally  asked  by  a policeman 
what  he  was  up  to.  He  replied  dryly:  ‘I  spent 
part  of  my  youth  in  these  buildings  - my 
father  was  the  Governor  of  Palestine’;  and 
after  that  he  was  invited  inside  and  allowed 
to  look  around.  It  was  in  Jerusalem,  at  eight 
years  old,  that  he  contracted  measles,  causing 
his  eyesight  to  be  permanently  damaged. 

Robin  followed  a career  as  a publisher 
(mainly  art  facsimiles)  but,  after  retirement, 
was  able  to  devote  himself  full  time  to  bird 
conservation,  another  of  his  passions.  His 
extreme  short-sightedness  prevented  him 
from  being  an  active  field  ornithologist  so  he 
channelled  his  considerable  energy  into 
administrative  bird-conservation  tasks  and 
the  editing  of  ornithological  publications. 

Robin  was  appointed  Assistant  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  International  Council  for 
Bird  Preservation  (ICBP)  in  March  1974; 
Phyllis  Barclay-Smith  continued  as  Honorary 
Secretary  and  they  worked  together  in  the 
British  Natural  History  Museum,  in  London. 
Robin  became  Hon.  Sec.  in  1978  when  Phyllis 
retired,  and  served  until  1987.  During  that 
time  he  introduced  the  first  Director  of 
BirdLife  International,  Dr  Christoph 
Imboden,  to  his  new  tasks  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

His  special  interest  was  birds  of  prey  and 
he  was  entrusted  by  ICBP,  and  subsequently 
BirdLife  International,  with  the  editing  and 
publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
Vienna  (1975)  and  Thessalonica  (1982) 
world  conferences. 

From  1982  until  shortly  before  his  death, 
Robin  was  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  World  Working  Group  on  Birds  of  Prey 
and  Owls  (WWGBP).  In  this  role  he  was 
editor  or  co-editor  of  six  further  comprehen- 
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sive  conference  volumes  published  by 
WWGBP:  Raptors  in  the  Modern  World , 1989 
(3rd  World  Conference  in  Eilat);  Raptor  Con- 
servation Today , 1994  (4th  World  Conference 
in  Berlin);  Eagle  Studies,  1996  (several  eagle 
conferences);  Holarctic  Birds  of  Prey,  1998 
(International  Conference  in  Badajoz,  Spain); 
Raptors  at  Risk,  2000  (5th  World  Conference 
in  South  Africa);  and  Raptors  Worldwide, 
2004  (6th  World  Conference  in  Budapest). 

This  time-consuming  occupation  - the 
proceedings  published  from  1989  to  2004 
alone  comprised  altogether  more  than  4,400 
pages,  in  addition  to  other  bird-of-prey 
volumes  - remains  his  most  significant 
ornithological  legacy.  The  volumes  contained 
original  work  only,  and  are  still  extensively 
cited.  He  had  to  substantially  rewrite  a great 
part  of  the  text  as  English  was  not  the  mother 
tongue  of  many  of  the  authors  - an  immense 
task.  He  had  a great  command  of  English, 
and  excelled  at  reducing  a mass  of  impene- 
trable verbiage  into  a few  simple  sentences. 
Reading  French  and  German  easily  he  also 
translated  many  papers  from  these  languages 
into  English.  While  working  on  manuscripts, 
he  smoked  more  or  less  non-stop,  and  bat- 
tered out  the  revised  texts  on  an  ancient 
typewriter. 

Robin  was  very  fond  of  Hungary,  which 
he  frequently  visited  and  where  he  had  very 
close  friends.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 


the  Hungarian  Ornithological  and  Nature 
Conservation  Society  (MME  - BirdLife 
Hungary).  He  also  spent  a lot  of  time  in 
Africa  with  Leslie  Brown,  who  described 
Robin  as  one  of  the  few  people  he  could 
stand  to  be  with  for  more  than  a few  days  at  a 
time.  After  Leslie’s  death,  Robin  accompanied 
several  WWGBP  members  (including  BM) 
on  several  raptor  expeditions  to  Latvia, 
Turkey,  Zambia,  South  Africa,  Namibia  and 
Indonesia.  Despite  his  already  advanced  age, 
he  demonstrated  remarkable  resistance  to 
heat  and  exertion.  He  spent  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  predominantly  in  Thailand. 

Robin  was  a low-profile  individual 
who  did  not  seek  fame  or  recognition.  Yet  he 
was  tremendously  good  company,  full  of 
entertaining  anecdotes  about  influential 
people  he  had  known  and  travelled  with. 
He  was  always  friendly,  helpful  and  patient, 
but  with  firm  views  on  some  of  the  less 
amiable  members  of  the  raptor  community 
with  whom  he  had  to  interact.  In  memory 
of  Robin  it  is  intended  to  digitise  the  birds- 
of-prey  volumes  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  to  provide  them  free  of  charge  for 
all  interested  parties  as  PDF  download  data 
on  the  WWGBP  website  (www.Raptors- 
lnternational.org);  indeed,  Eagle  Studies  and 
Holarctic  Birds  of  Prey  are  already  available. 

Bernd-Ulrich  Meyburg and  Ian  Newton 


Announcement 


BB  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  201  I 


The  35th  BB  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  competi- 
tion is  free  to  enter  and,  as  usual,  seeks  to  recog- 
nise the  best  and/or  the  most  scientifically 
interesting  photographs  of  Western  Palearctic 
birds  taken  during  2010.  Up  to  three  images 
may  be  submitted.  For  full  details  of  the  rules  and 
how  to  submit  entries  visit  the  BB  website 
www.britishbirds.co.uk  As  well  as  the  main  award, 
there  is  also  a digiscoping  prize. 


This  year,  there  is  once  again  a cash  prize  of 
£1,000  for  the  overall  winner,  so  it  remains  not 
only  a prestigious  award  to  win  but  a lucrative  one 
too!  The  winning  entries  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
British  Birdwatching  Fair  in  August,  where  the 
awards  will  be  presented. 

The  closing  date  for  the  2011  competition  is 
31st  March  2011. 
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Nature  Tales:  encounters  with  Britain’s  wildlife 

Edited  by  Michael  Allen  and  Sonya  Patel  Ellis 

Elliott  & Thompson,  in  partnership  with  The  Wildlife  Trusts  2010 

Hbk,  288  pp,  black-and-white  illustrations 

ISBN  978-1-9040-2794-2  Subbuteo  code  M20686 

£18.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £17.00 


Recently,  as  part  of  the 
explosion  of  ‘nature 
writing’,  there  have 
been  several  antholo- 
gies of  such  prose 
from  newspaper  articles,  books  or  diaries.  For  me, 
at  any  rate,  the  best  of  the  genre  combines  great 
writing  with  a certain  scientific  rigour,  and  an 
emphasis  on  personal  observation.  Many  of  the 
diverse  pieces  in  this  book,  published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  The  Wildlife  Trusts,  fit  this  bill.  They  are 
all  relatively  short,  most  of  them  extracts  from 
books  or  other  already  published  work,  but  also 
including  some  pieces  specially  written  for  the 
anthology.  Ranging  from  just  over  a page  to  eight 
pages  long  (with  most  at  about  two  to  four  pages), 
they  are  ideal  for  dipping  into  as  a bedtime  read. 
They  generally  stand  up  well  in  isolation,  but  can 
also  serve  as  introduction  to  an  author’s  larger 
body  of  work  or  a reminder  of  its  quality,  as  with 
the  two  pieces  by  the  Scots  writer  and  celebrator  of 
the  Cairngorms,  Nan  Shepherd,  which  sent  me  to 
the  higher  reaches  of  a bookcase  to  ferret  out  a 
copy  of  her  excellent  The  Living  Mountain,  part  of 
The  Grampian  Quartet,  which  my  brother  had 
given  me  several  birthdays  ago. 

Among  the  authors  included  here,  spanning 
some  300  years,  there  are  many  who  will  be  well 
known  to  most  readers  - from  Gilbert  White,  John 
Clare  and  Charles  Darwin  to  Richard  Mabey,  Mark 
Cocker  and  Roger  Deakin.  But  although  1 knew  of 
most  of  those  anthologised,  there  were  also  some 
pleasant  discoveries,  such  as  Steve  Backshall,  Colin 
Elford,  Jules  Pretty  and  John  Woolner:  the  last 
named  being  the  winner  of  The  Wildlife  Trusts’ 
new  writing  competition  for  unpublished  authors. 

My  favourites  include  the  posthumously  cele- 
brated J.  A.  Baker,  with  a typically  intense  passage 
from  The  Peregrine,  Mark  Cocker’s  beautifully 
crafted  celebration  of  north  Norfolk  goose  flocks, 
a memorable  piece  on  Islay  by  Paul  Evans,  an 
erudite,  wide-ranging  essay  on  shells  and  other 
natural  seashore  trove  by  Geoffrey  Grigson,  Tim 
Dee’s  dramatic  and  lyrical  evocation  of  a flock  of 


Common  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris,  Richard 
Mabey’s  wonderful  exploration  of  The  Anger  of 
Hornets  and  two  fine  prose  extracts  from  a man 
better  known  for  his  poetry,  Edward  Thomas. 

Given  the  high  profile  that  birds  hold  in  our 
collective  consciousness,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  pieces  deal  mainly  or  entirely  with  them, 
such  as  Rooks  by  Charles  Waterton,  Swifts  at  the 
Nest  by  David  Lack,  Cuckoo  by  Miriam  Rothschild 
or  Trunk  Calls  (about  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpeckers 
Dendrocopos  minor)  by  Dominic  Couzens.  And 
there  is  much  ornithological  content  even  in  those 
with  titles  that  might  not  suggest  it,  such  as  Henry 
Williamson’s  witty  The  Old  Trout,  almost  half  of 
which  is  about  Grey  Herons  Ardea  cinerea.  For  me, 
it  was  also  interesting  to  find  a few  writers  that  1 
had  not  associated  with  birds  or  wildlife  generally, 
such  as  the  seventeenth-century  antiquary  John 
Aubrey,  whom  I had  previously  known  only  from 
his  famous  and  witty  Brief  Lives,  and  who  writes 
on  Wiltshire  birds. 

As  always  with  such  collections,  it’s  easy  to 
think  of  omissions  (for  me  these  would  include 
Jim  Perrin,  Conor  Jameson  and  Eric  Simms),  but 
books  are  finite,  selections  are  always  (to  some 
extent  at  least)  personal,  and  this  contains  a gen- 
erous 55  writers  and  60  pieces.  The  editors  of  this 
one  established  pretty  precise  rules  for  what  to 
include:  ‘the  story  was  to  be  based  on  an  encounter 
in  these  British  islands;  it  was  to  be  a prose  tale 
and  of  a length  which  would  allow  a wide  repre- 
sentation across  the  centuries.’  Given  this,  the  sub- 
jects, style  of  writing  and  viewpoint  are  varied, 
from  the  factual,  elegantly  expressed  extract  from 
Darwin  on  earthworms  or  one  from  1802  by  the 
meticulous  George  Montagu  (not  on  the  harrier 
that  bears  his  name  but  on  the  Goldcrest  Regains 
regulus)  to  the  lyrical  journal  entries  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins  or  the  humorous  contribution 
from  Bill  Oddie. 

Following  the  brief  Foreword  by  Sir  David 
Attenborough  and  a short  Introduction  by  the 
book’s  editors,  the  anthology  is  divided  into  nine 
chapters:  In  the  garden,  On  the  wing  (which  is  the 
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longest),  By  river  and  sea,  Past  the  hedgerows, 
Under  the  trees,  In  the  wild,  From  my  window, 
Nature  trails,  and  Words  and  nature. 

In  several  places,  lapses  with  proofreading  have 
resulted  in  spelling  errors,  and  the  otherwise 
pleasing  design  and  easy-on-the-eye  typography 
includes  frequent  blank  pages,  but  otherwise  this  is 


a well-produced  book,  with  simple,  bold,  striking 
black-and-white  illustrations  by  one  of  our  most 
original  and  thoughtful  wildlife  artists,  Carry 
Akroyd. 

Jonathan  Elphick 


The  Golden  Eagle  (2nd  edn) 

By  Jeff  Watson 
Poyser,  A&C  Black,  2010 

Hbk,  448pp,  colour  photographs  and  line-drawings 
ISBN  978-1-4081-1420-9  Subbuteo  code  M15101 
£50.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £40.00 


Coming  13  years  after 
the  first  edition,  this  is 
a very  welcome  update 
of  what  we  know 
about  this  popular  and 
well-studied  species.  The  book  is  organised  in 
much  the  same  way  as  its  predecessor,  with  the 
same  sequence  of  chapter  headings,  and  maintains 
the  sensible  balance  of  being  accessible  to  a wide 
audience  yet  containing  sufficient  detail  to  appeal 
to  more  academically  minded  readers.  Thankfully, 
there  is  a welcome  return  to  the  traditional  Poyser 
format,  following  the  larger-format  first  edition, 
with  its  wasteful  wide,  blank  margins.  The  new 
book  has  a far  better  feel  to  it  and  slots  nicely  into 
place  on  the  shelf  alongside  the  ranks  of  other 
titles  in  the  series.  If  there  is  one  disadvantage  to 
the  smaller  format,  it  is  that  Keith  Brockie’s  excel- 
lent illustrations  have  less  space  in  which  to  shine, 
something  that  is  all  the  more  noticeable  given  the 
lower  standard  of  reproduction  compared  with  the 
first  edition.  There  is  a stunning  new  front-cover 
painting,  again  by  Brockie,  and  a new  section  of 
high-quality  colour  photographs. 

As  might  be  anticipated  for  one  of  the  world’s 
most  intensively  studied  raptors,  much  has  been 
learnt  in  the  intervening  13  years.  New  technology 
such  as  satellite  tracking  has  helped  to  improve 
our  understanding  of  dispersal  patterns  and  pro- 
vided valuable  information  about  how  birds  utilise 
their  home  ranges  throughout  the  year.  Worrying 
new  threats  have  become  apparent,  including  that 
from  climate  change,  a term  not  to  be  found  in  the 
first  edition.  A trend  towards  wetter  springs  is 
highlighted  as  a potential  problem  for  birds  in 
western  Scotland  since  this  could  cause  a decline 
in  productivity  through  impacts  on  the  prey  base 
and  reduced  hunting  opportunities.  In  contrast, 


and  highlighting  the  adaptability  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  birds  in  mid-western  areas  of  the  USA  may 
suffer  from  an  increased  frequency  of  droughts  in 
future.  Although  the  potential  threat  from  wind 
turbines  was  mentioned  back  in  1997,  much  more 
is  now  known  about  this  threat  and  this  is  well 
covered  in  the  new  book. 

Jeff  Watson  helped  to  pioneer  a new  approach 
to  Golden  Eagle  conservation  in  Scotland  through 
the  development  of  a formal  conservation  frame- 
work for  the  species.  This  uses  targets  for  various 
elements  such  as  abundance,  distribution  and  pro- 
ductivity in  order  to  assess  whether  populations 
have  the  potential  to  remain  stable  or  increase.  His 
frustration  that  this  is  achieved  in  just  four  out  of 
16  regions  is  evident  in  the  text.  And  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  that  regions  dominated  by  intensive 
management  to  maintain  grouse  stocks  for 
shooting  fall  well  short  of  favourable  status.  The 
conclusion  that  continued  illegal  persecution  in 
these  areas  is  ‘selfish,  dangerous  and  deeply  objec- 
tionable to  society’  will  find  wide  agreement  and, 
hopefully,  provide  a spur  for  renewed  attempts  to 
rectify  the  situation. 

As  many  readers  will  know,  Jeff  Watson  died  in 
2007,  before  he  could  complete  this  book.  The 
volume  was  finished  thanks  to  a small  team  of 
friends,  colleagues  and  family  members  who 
incorporated  all  of  Jeff’s  suggested  amendments 
and  added  some  new  material  based  on  the  most 
recent  research  available.  The  overall  result  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Poyser  mono- 
graphs. It  is  a fitting,  and  lasting,  tribute  to  an 
individual  who  spent  so  much  of  his  life  trying  to 
understand  this  bird  and  worked  so  hard  to  apply 
that  knowledge  to  its  conservation. 

Ian  Carter 
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Naming  Nature:  the  clash  between  instinct  and  science 
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Pbk,  341pp,  black-and-white  illustrations.  ISBN  978-0-393-33871-3 
Subbuteo  code  M20619  £12.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £1 1.50 


Carol  Yoon  describes  the  scientific  developments 
in  taxonomy,  from  the  pioneering  work  of  Lin- 
naeus, moving  on  to  the  impact  that  evolutionary 
theory  had  on  the  subject,  through  post-war 
numerical  taxonomy,  the  impact  of  molecular 
techniques  and  the  modern  application  of  cladis- 
tists  to  systematic  practices.  The  central  argument 
of  the  book  is  that  taxonomic  advance  has  dissoci- 
ated people  from  their  intuitive  (or  primitive) 
understanding  of  the  world  around  them.  The 
point  is  made  that  Linnaeus’s  binomial  system  of 
classification  is  in  tune  with  our  sensory  and 
philosophical  perception  of  the  world,  or  umwelt, 
and  the  subsequent  developments  in  taxonomy 
produced  classifications  that  are  in  conflict  with 
our  instincts. 

The  book  paints  taxonomists,  living  and  dead, 
as  a bunch  of  insufferable  polemics  with  a perfect 
storm  of  personality  disorders,  and  in  general  does 
the  science  a disservice.  The  author  presents  her 
opinions  as  facts,  and  the  informal,  but  highly  crit- 
ical accounts  of  the  apparent  inability  of  each  gen- 
eration of  taxonomists  to  take  on  board  new 
techniques  and  lines  of  enquiry  is  unfair  on  those 
people  who  are  no  longer  around  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  many  modern 
city  dwellers  have  become  disconnected  from  the 


natural  world.  However,  the  implication  that  taxo- 
nomic progress  underlies  the  biodiversity  crisis, 
that  people  cannot  cope  with  clades  and  that 
everything  would  be  OK  if  we  just  accepted  that 
whales  are  fish  pushes  the  boundaries  of  credulity. 
It  undermines  the  good  points  made  elsewhere  in 
the  book. 

Of  the  300  pages  of  main  text,  about  90%  of 
them  are  padding.  If  I hear  the  word  ‘umwelt’ 
again  (ever)  or  hear  another  lament  about  the 
paraphyletic  status  of  those  animals  we  call  ‘fish’ 
(both  are  recurring  themes  in  the  text),  I’m  going 
to  scream.  When  the  author  submitted  a synopsis 
or  proposal  for  this  book  to  the  publisher,  it  must 
have  sounded  like  a fascinating,  seminal  work,  and 
it  would  have  made  a thought-provoking  BB 
paper.  Trouble  is,  there  is  little  in  there  that  could 
not  have  been  said  in  4,000  words.  That  is  not  to 
say  the  book  does  not  have  value:  there  is  a real 
issue,  for  example,  when  delineation  of  new 
cryptic  species  (e.g.  seabird  splits)  makes  field 
identification  of  some  birds  nigh  impossible.  Does 
this  detract  from  observers’  connection  with  the 
birds  they  observe?  It  is  a question  that  needs  an 
airing  and  I would  hope  that  this  interesting  book 
will  be  widely  read. 

Martin  Collinson 


Breeding  Birds  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates 

By  Simon  Aspinall,  Environment  Agency,  Abu  Dhabi,  2010 
Hbk,  many  colour  photographs. 

ISBN  9948-408-22-5  c.  £25.00 


All  too  often  glossy,  large-format  bird  books  are 
the  product  of  too  much  finance  misdirected  to  a 
favourite  subject  of  the  author  but  this  book  is 
clearly  an  exception.  This  update  of  the  author’s 
acclaimed  first  edition  (Hobby  Publications,  1996) 
is  full  of  information  I did  not  know.  Like  its 
ancestor  it  is  packed  with  facts  but  bigger  and 
better  illustrated. 

In  a country  where  development  continues  at 
breakneck  speed,  funded  by  the  region’s  oil,  pro- 
tecting the  remaining  environments  and  the  birds 
in  them  is  of  paramount  importance.  It  is  there- 
fore very  pleasing  that  this  book  devotes  so  much 


space  to  conservation  matters.  The  most  suscep- 
tible habitats  are  the  coasts  and  islands,  being  par- 
ticularly affected  by  development  and  reclamation, 
but  degradation  of  the  rangeland  also  continues 
with  overgrazing,  over-extraction  of  ground  water, 
pollution  and  introduced  mammalian  predators 
(to  name  just  a few  of  the  problems).  The  conser- 
vation pages  and  related  appendices  also  describe 
the  important  bird  areas  of  the  state  and  provide  a 
legislative  overview.  The  breeding  species  of  con- 
servation priority  are  listed,  with  the  Socotra 
Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  nigrogularis  not  unex- 
pectedly at  its  head.  Although  almost  half  of  the 
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world  population  of  this  little-known  species 
breeds  in  the  UAE  (and  it  is  numerous,  with  about 
39,000  pairs),  it  is  still  vulnerable  because  its  few 
and  dense  colonies  are  potentially  at  risk  from  a 
number  of  threats,  not  just  oil  pollution.  A 
number  of  seabirds  and  raptors  are  also  on  the  list, 
as  well  as  local  specialties  such  as  Crab-plover 
Dromas  ardeola,  Houbara  Bustard  Chlamydotis 
undulata  and  Collared  Kingfisher  Todiramphus 
chloris.  The  once-ubiquitous  Brown-necked  Raven 
Corvus  ruficollis  is  decreasing  and  the  Cream- 
coloured  Courser  Cursorius  cursor  is  also  now  of 
special  concern. 

The  main  section  provides  a very  competent 
account  of  what  is  known  of  all  the  resident  and 
breeding  visitors  to  this  part  of  eastern  Arabia.  It 
includes  details  for  all  those  species  that  are  sus- 
pected of  breeding,  as  well  as  many  exotics  that 


have  not  yet  achieved  a stable  feral  status.  The 
species  accounts  give  a summary  of  world  distri- 
bution and  status  in  the  UAE,  including  races,  with 
times,  places  and  habitats  of  occurrence;  an 
adjoining  map  shows  breeding  distribution.  Many 
parts  of  the  species  accounts  demonstrate  the 
author’s  considerable  experience  of  UAE  birds, 
their  needs  and  their  problems.  There  are  good 
estimates  of  UAE  population,  a listing  of  sites 
where  the  species  occurs,  notes  on  the  threats  each 
faces  and  action  proposed  to  counter  those  threats. 
These  last  elements  of  the  species  account  accord 
with  the  conservation  bias  evident  throughout. 

All  in  all  this  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
UAE  and  its  birds. 

Mike  Jennings 


Birds  of  Western  Europe  MP3  Field  Guide 

By  Peter  Boesman,  www.birdsounds.nl,  2010 
CD,  640  MP3  files,  €34.95 


The  idea  behind  this  software  is  simple  - a field 
guide  you  can  carry  on  your  MP3  player  or  mobile 
phone.  The  reality  is  unfortunately  more  complex. 
The  aim  was  to  produce  ‘a  field  guide  suitable  for 
any  MP3  player’,  so  the  sound  files  in  this  collec- 
tion all  have  associated  images  and  text.  Originally, 
this  feature  was  added  to  MP3s  to  enable  users  to 
associate  cover  art  and  lyrics  with  music,  but  here 
it  has  been  used  to  add  photos,  maps  and  descrip- 
tions for  each  species.  Theoretically,  this  enables 
the  production  of  a cross-platform  MP3-based 
field  guide  that  requires  no  extra  software. 
However,  three  attempts  to  access  the  full  range  of 
extra  data  (using  an  Android  mobile  phone,  a 
Sony  MP3  player,  and  even  Media  Player  on  a PC 
running  Windows  7)  failed.  Being  able  to  read  text 
and  pictures  associated  with  an  MP3  file  is  not 
universal,  and  depends  on  the  software.  In  the  end, 
the  data  were  accessible  on  the  PC  only  by  down- 
loading Apple’s  free  iTunes  software.  To  be  fair,  the 
packaging  states  specifically  that  the  software  is 
‘ready  for  iPod  and  iPhone’,  all  references  to  soft- 
ware or  hardware  on  the  packaging  mention  only 
Apple  products,  and  the  distributors  recommend 
the  use  of  iTunes.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a disap- 
pointment to  discover  that  the  cross-platform 
dream  could  not  be  achieved. 

The  sound  recordings  themselves  are  excellent: 
recent,  high  quality,  with  full  recording  data,  and 
almost  always  recorded  in  western  Europe.  In  all, 


this  collection  includes  640  audio  files  covering 
320  species  and  comprising  seven  hours  of  record- 
ings. Although  many  have  already  been  published 
in  Boesman’s  Dutch  language  Birds  of  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands:  MP3  sound  collection,  they  are  a 
very  welcome  addition  to  the  available  recordings. 
Especially  since  many  previous  collections  have 
simply  recycled  Jean  Roche’s  pioneering  record- 
ings. 

The  photographs  are  good  quality  but  are 
inevitably  rather  small  and,  as  only  one  photo  is 
included  for  each  species,  they  are  of  limited  use  as 
a field  guide.  The  maps  are  clear  and  accurate,  and 
clearly  potentially  useful.  The  text  is  short  and 
concise,  but  I did  wonder  whether  someone  pre- 
pared to  load  500  Mb  of  bird  sounds  on  their 
phone  might  require  more  detail. 

Overall,  the  stated  aim  of  being  a cross- 
platform multimedia  field  guide  has  not  been 
achieved,  highlighting  the  problems  produced  by 
the  wide  variety  of  available  operating  systems. 
There  are  already  a few  other  field-guide-style 
products  available,  mainly  for  iPod  and  iPhone, 
but  having  the  excellent  sound  files  available  on  a 
phone  has  already  proved  very  useful  and  made 
the  prospect  of  a phone-based  field  guide  even 
more  tantalising. 

Mike  Pennington 
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News  and  comment 

Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Wildfowling  ban  as  Big  Freeze  returns  for  second  winter 


After  a fortnight  of  freezing  conditions  across 
most  of  the  UK  in  late  November/early  December, 
wildfowling  bans  in  Northern  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land were  introduced  - but  a scheduled  ban  in 
England  and  Wales  did  not  occur  because  of  the 
thaw  before  severe  weather  resumed. 

Statutory  bans  on  the  shooting  of  all  quarry 
species  of  ducks  and  geese  were  imposed  in 
Northern  Ireland  on  9th  December  and  in  Scot- 
land on  10th  December.  England  and  Wales  would 
have  seen  a ban  from  14th  December.  Despite  a 
ban  on  wildfowling  in  severe  weather,  shooting  of 
gamebirds  is  unaffected. 

A legal  suspension  of  wildfowling  is  imposed 
under  the  1981  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act  if 
temperatures  remain  below  freezing  for  a two- 


week  period,  as  recorded  by  the  Met  Office  at 
coastal  monitoring  stations.  When  a protection 
order  is  signed  by  the  relevant  environment  min- 
ister, it  becomes  an  offence  to  kill  or  take  any 
quarry  species.  In  Scotland,  England  and  Wales 
these  include  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus  and 
Common  Coot  Fulica  atra  as  well  as  European 
Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria,  Common  Snipe 
Gallinago  gallinago  and  Woodcock  Scolopax  rusti- 
cola,  in  addition  to  ducks  and  geese. 

In  advance  of  any  statutory  suspension  of  wild- 
fowling, the  shooters’  lobby  group  BASC  asked 
wildfowlers  to  show  voluntary  restraint  where 
birds’  feeding  and  roosting  had  been  disrupted  by 
the  severe  weather. 


Bird-friendly  crops  attract  huge  flocks  in  the  freeze 


Scotland’s  farmland  birds  were  thrown  a valuable 
lifeline  during  the  Big  Freeze  courtesy  of  seed-rich 
wild-bird-cover  plots  across  the  country.  During 
the  prolonged  snow  and  ice,  these  plots  acted  as 
giant  bird  tables,  providing  a range  of  seed  types 
for  birds  struggling  to  find  food.  One  farm  in 
Angus  has  reported  thousands  of  birds  feeding  on 
a relatively  tiny  2-ha  plot  of  land  given  over  to  wild 
bird  cover,  an  event  unprecedented  in  the  farm’s 
history. 

For  several  species,  such  as  Corn  Bunting 
Emberiza  calandra  and  Yellowhammer  E.  citrinella, 


the  lack  of  winter  food  has  been  a significant  factor 
in  their  population  declines.  With  Scotland  already 
experiencing  one  of  its  worst  winters  for  over  four 
decades,  RSPB  Scotland  believes  that  the  use  of 
wild  bird  cover  has  never  been  so  important. 

Hywel  Maggs,  Conservation  Officer  with  RSPB 
Scotland,  said:  'It’s  been  a difficult  few  weeks  for  all 
types  of  wildlife,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  many 
more  farmland  birds  would  have  perished  in  the 
cold  without  these  feeding  havens.  These  plots  are 
sown  with  a mixture  of  seed-bearing  crops  such  as 
oats,  barley,  kale  and  mustard,  providing  a variety 
of  seeds  for  different 
species  over  the  winter 
months.  Our  thanks  go  to 
those  farmers  who  have 
already  taken  the  time  to 
incorporate  them  into 
their  land  and  we  hope, 
with  the  continued 
support  of  agri-environ- 
ment grants,  that  others 
will  be  able  to  follow  their 
example.’ 

Research  suggests  that 
1-2  ha  of  wild  bird  cover 
in  every  100  ha  of  farm- 
land can  sustain  the  local 
farmland  bird  population 
over  the  winter  months, 
and  RSPB  Scotland  is 


I 6.  Skylarks  Alauda  arvensis , Bramblings  Fringilla  montifringilla  and  others 
flocking  to  a wild-bird-cover  crop  near  Arbroath,  Angus,  December  2010. 
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encouraging  others  to  consider  putting  plots  in  for 
next  winter. 

In  Angus,  Douglas  Brunton’s  farm  near 
Arbroath  was  visited  by  almost  20,000  birds, 
including  flocks  of  5,000  Skylarks  Alauda  arvensis, 
2,500  Bramblings  Fringilla  montifringilla,  200 
Linnets  Carduelis  cannabina,  10  Lapland  Buntings 
Calcarius  lapponicus , 600  Snow  Buntings  Plectro - 
phenax  nivalis , 1,700  Yellowhammers,  700  Reed 
Buntings  E.  schoeniclus  and  105  Corn  Buntings,  as 
well  as  2,250  Pink-footed  Geese  Anser 
brachyrhynchus , 4,000  Wood  Pigeons  Columba 


palumbus  and  smaller  numbers  of  other  finches, 
sparrows,  raptors  and  gamebirds.  Douglas  com- 
mented: ‘The  original  reason  for  the  wild  bird  cover 
was  to  provide  a nesting  habitat  and  winter  feed  to 
support  the  Corn  Bunting  population  of  the  area. 
The  winter  feed  has  been  more  successful  than  we 
ever  anticipated  and  the  counts  of  over  100  Corn 
Buntings  seen  feeding  in  the  crop  recently  has  been 
very  pleasing.  The  huge  flocks  of  other  birds  feeding 
there  just  show  how  necessary  this  type  of  crop  is 
when  the  weather  is  severe.  It  is  good  that  we  can  fit 
these  types  of  crops  into  our  arable  rotation.’ 


Tropical  fruits  prove  popular  in  Arctic  conditions 


I 7.  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis  tucks  into  banana  split,  Saltholme,  Cleveland, 
December  2010. 


Well-stocked  feeding  sta- 
tions have  provided  a life- 
saving service  to  garden 
birds  during  the  Big 
Freeze.  Seeds,  nuts  and 
fruit  like  apples  and  pears 
all  prove  popular  as  birds 
flock  to  gardens.  But  now 
the  RSPB  has  added 
another  foodstuff  to  the 
list  - bananas.  Staff  at  the 
RSPB  Saltholme  reserve  in 
Cleveland  stumbled  across 
the  appeal  of  bananas 
when  a local  supermarket 
supplied  a consignment  of 
over-ripe  stock.  Ducks, 

Moorhens  and  even  Sky- 
larks have  been  feeding  on 
bananas,  a food  source 
they’re  unlikely  to  have  encountered  before. 

Toby  Collett,  Saltholme’s  assistant  warden,  said: 
‘We  were  lucky  to  receive  lots  of  different  fruits, 
but  it’s  the  bananas  that  have  revealed  some  of  the 
birds’  hidden  cravings.  Because  Blackbirds  Turdus 
merula  and  Blue  Tits  Cyanistes  caeruleus  prefer 
fruit  like  apples  and  pears,  which  they  would  find 
naturally,  we  had  no  idea  what  to  do  with  the 
bananas.  In  the  end,  we  scattered  them  along  the 
edges  of  Saltholme’s  frozen  ponds  and  hoped  that 


something  would  give  them  a try.  Before  we  knew 
it,  large  groups  of  Moorhens,  ducks  and  geese  had 
taken  a real  liking  to  the  fruits  - some  of  them 
were  even  squabbling  over  the  empty  skins!’ 

The  tropical  energy  boost  has  proved  so 
popular  that  staff  at  Saltholme  are  keen  to  con- 
tinue providing  the  bananas  for  as  long  as  the  cold 
snap  lasts  and  are  asking  visitors  to  bring 
unwanted  bananas  or  any  past  their  sell-by  date  to 
the  nature  reserve  in  exchange  for  a free  hot  drink. 


Minister  rules  out  Eagle  Owl  cull 

Richard  Benyon,  Natural  Environment  Minister, 
has  ruled  out  immediate  action  to  control  the 
non-native  Eagle  Owl  population  in  the  UK.  He 
said:  ‘After  considering  all  the  facts  on  the  threat 
that  non-native  Eagle  Owls  Bubo  bubo  pose  to 
native  wildlife,  I have  not  been  convinced  that  any 
immediate  action  is  needed  to  control  them.  We 
will  continue  to  monitor  the  effect  they  are  having 
on  other  species,  such  as  the  Hen  Harrier  Circus 


for  now 

cyaneus,  and  will  reassess  the  situation  if  neces- 
sary.’ 

In  June  2010,  Natural  England  and  the  RSPB 
reported  that  an  Eagle  Owl  in  Bowland,  Lancashire, 
had  been  filmed  on  CCTV  apparently  attacking  a 
nesting  female  Hen  Harrier.  At  the  time,  Dr  Tom 
Tew,  Chief  Scientist  for  Natural  England,  said: 
‘Eagle  Owls  - a non-native  species  - are  a recent 
arrival  in  Lancashire,  following  their  probable 
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escape  from  captivity.  The  nest-cam  footage  con- 
firms suspicions  that  they  are  impacting  on  Hen 
Harrier  breeding  success  in  Bowland.’ 

Dr  Mark  Avery  is  the  RSPB’s  Conservation 
Director.  Commenting  on  the  announcement,  he 
said:  ‘Currently,  there  is  limited  evidence  to  show 
that  Eagle  Owls  are  posing  a threat  to  native 
wildlife,  but  the  situation  could  change  in  the  light 
of  new  evidence.  We  therefore  welcome  the  Min- 
ister’s decision  today  not  to  take  any  action  now, 
but  to  continue  to  monitor  the  situation  and 
reconsider  if  the  circumstances  change.’ 

The  Eagle  Owl  is  Europe’s  largest  owl  and 


widely  kept  in  captivity,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
origin  of  those  birds  at  large  in  Britain.  Mark 
Avery  added:  ‘There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  a wild 
Eagle  Owl  arriving  on  our  shores,  whereas  there  is 
a lot  of  evidence  of  captive  birds  escaping  into  the 
wild.  We  believe  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  consider  ways  of  preventing  further 
captive  birds  from  joining  the  wild  population.’  He 
concluded:  ‘One  of  the  birds  at  potential  risk  from 
Eagle  Owls  is  the  Hen  Harrier.  The  best  way  to 
safeguard  the  future  of  the  Hen  Harrier  in  England 
is  to  reduce  the  level  of  illegal  human  persecution 
of  this  bird.’ 


Hen  Harriers  down  to  seven  pairs  in  England 


A comprehensive  survey  has  found  that  only  12 
pairs  of  Hen  Harriers  attempted  to  nest  in  England 
in  2010,  seven  successfully,  despite  evidence 
showing  there  is  enough  habitat  for  more  than  300 
pairs.  Seven  successful  pairs  is  one  more  than  in 
2009,  but  it  is  half  the  number  counted  just  three 
years  ago.  This  illustrates  graphically  the  con- 
tinued danger  of  such  a small  population  slipping 
into  extinction  as  an  English  breeding  species  for  a 
second  time:  historically,  the  Hen  Harrier  was  per- 
secuted to  extinction  across  mainland  Britain. 

The  RSPB’s  Mark  Avery  said:  ‘Persecution, 
associated  with  land  managed  for  driven-grouse 
shooting,  remains  the  main  reason  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  missing  pairs.  Even  though  these  birds 
now  have  the  full  protection  of  the  law,  the  perse- 
cution of  birds  of  prey  remains  devastatingly 
common.  We  welcome  moves  by  Roseanna  Cun- 
ningham — Scotland’s  environment  minister  — to 
consider  options  for  fining  or  imprisoning  those 
landowners  who  manage  staff  who  are  convicted 
of  killing  birds  of  prey  in  Scotland.  Now  that  the 
future  of  the  Hen  Harrier  in  England  hangs  by  a 
thread,  we  need  to  consider  all  measures  necessary 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  this  bird  in  our 
uplands. 


‘In  February  2010,  we  submitted  a 210,000- 
strong  petition  to  the  former  Wildlife  Minister, 
calling  for  the  greater  protection  of  birds  of  prey.  It 
is  vital  that  popular  support  for  these  birds  does 
not  go  unheard.  As  a first  step,  Government  should 
confirm  that  the  future  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Crime  Unit  is  secure.’ 

Five  of  the  seven  successful  pairs  were  on  the 
United  Utilities  estate  in  Bowland,  which  remains 
this  bird’s  only  English  stronghold.  Preventing  the 
persecution  of  birds  of  prey  is  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s key  wildlife-crime  priorities,  yet  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  protecting  it  is  clearly  not 
proving  effective. 

Dr  Avery  added:  ‘It  is  shocking  that  protected 
birds  of  prey  are  still  being  killed  illegally  in  the 
UK.  We  challenge  the  coalition  Government  to 
provide  the  leadership  and  political  will  necessary 
to  address  the  problem  and  reiterate  our  challenge 
to  moorland  owners  and  managers  to  allow  Hen 
Harriers  to  settle  and  breed.’ 

Formerly,  the  Hen  Harrier  was  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  UK,  but  persecution  restricted  its  range 
to  Orkney  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  by  1900. 
Natural  England  and  Defra  were  not  able  to 
provide  a comment. 


But  better  news  for  harriers  in  Scotland 


New  research  by  RSPB  Scotland  has  shown  that 
hill  farming  can  play  a fundamental  role  in 
assisting  the  fortunes  of  the  Hen  Harrier.  The  new 
study,  which  is  published  in  the  Journal  of  Applied 
Ecology , shows  how  managing  grazing  regimes  in 
upland  areas  can  deliver  major  benefits  for  nature 
and  wildlife. 

Orkney  is  largely  free  from  illegal  persecution 
of  birds  of  prey  and,  since  1975,  the  Hen  Harrier 
population  of  the  islands  has  been  closely  moni- 
tored. Between  the  early  1980s  and  mid  1990s, 
sheep  numbers  on  Orkney  doubled,  largely  in 


response  to  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP) 
subsidies,  and  this  was  associated  with  dramatic 
declines  in  Hen  Harriers  - from  100  breeding 
females  in  the  1970s  to  just  three  successful  nests 
in  1993.  Since  then,  sheep  numbers  have  fallen  in 
response  to  changes  in  CAP  subsidy  and  the 
harrier  population  has  recovered. 

RSPB  scientists  examined  whether  the  reduc- 
tion in  sheep  numbers  led  to  increases  in  the  birds’ 
favoured  hunting  habitat  or  their  prey,  as  well  as 
whether  the  breeding  output  over  the  last  35  years 
is  correlated  with  this.  They  found  that  Hen 
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Harrier  productivity  is  directly  related  to  the 
stocking  densities  of  sheep  in  its  main  breeding 
and  hunting  areas.  Over  the  period  that  sheep 
numbers  decreased,  the  study  revealed  a significant 
increase  in  both  rough  grassland  and  the  vole  pop- 
ulation - the  harriers’  favoured  hunting  ground 
and  prey  species. 

Dr  Arjun  Amar,  who  led  the  study,  said:  This  is 
a major  addition  to  our  understanding  of  the  con- 
servation needs  of  Hen  Harriers.  Illegal  distur- 


bance and  killing  continues  to  be  the  main  barrier 
to  this  beautiful  bird  returning  to  many  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  should  be  commonplace.  We 
know  now  that  where  the  species  is  freed  from 
persecution,  grazing  management  can  be  a pivotal 
tool  in  helping  Hen  Harrier  populations  to 
recover,  and  may  also  benefit  other  species  which 
rely  on  grassland  voles  as  prey  - Common  Kestrel 
Falco  tinnunculus,  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba  and  Short- 
eared Owl  Asio  flammeus,  for  example.’ 


Poisoning  of  reintroduced  Red  Kites 


Northumbria  Police  are  investigating  the  deaths  of 
five  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  in  Northumberland 
and  Tyne  & Wear.  The  deaths  span  a period  of 
seven  months  and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  poi- 
soning. 

On  12th  February  2010,  two  Red  Kites  were 
found  dead  in  a remote  area  to  the  south  of 
Hexham.  A post-mortem  examination  showed 
that  they  died  as  a result  of  poisoning.  On  9th  June 
another  kite  was  found  dead,  near  Whittonstall, 
and  then  the  partner  to  this  bird  was  found  dead 
on  18th  July,  not  far  away  at  Hindley.  Tests  con- 
firmed that  the  Whittonstall  bird  was  poisoned 
and  it's  highly  likely  that  its  partner  died  a similar 
death.  The  fifth  bird  was  found  on  4th  August  near 
Rowlands  Gill,  Gateshead.  This  was  a juvenile, 
newly  fledged  from  a nest  in  the  Derwent  Valley. 

The  pair  found  at  Whittonstall  and  Hindley 
was  nesting  at  the  Highland  Cattle  Centre  near 
Stocksfield  and  had  at  least  one  chick  in  the  nest, 
which  perished  after  its  parents  were  poisoned. 
The  poison  involved  in  the  12th  February  death 
was  one  that  can  be  used  legally  on  pest  species. 
The  poison  that  killed  the  bird  in  the  Whittonstall 


incident  is  a banned  one. 

Northumbria  Police  Wildlife  Co-ordinator 
Don  Churchill  said:  ‘While  these  Red  Kites  may 
not  have  been  deliberately  targeted,  it  is  clear  that 
unlawful  use  of  poisons  was  involved.  Red  Kites 
eat  carrion  and  it  is  likely  these  birds  fed  on  car- 
cases laced  with  poison  left  out  in  the  open,  tar- 
geting pests.  The  uncontrolled  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  poison  leads  to  the  deaths  of  all  types  of 
animals  from  domestic  pets  to  protected  wildlife 
species.  We  appeal  to  the  public,  particularly  those 
walking  in  the  countryside,  to  report  if  they  see 
animal  carcases  cut  open  and  laid  out  with 
perhaps  a granular  substance  in  the  carcase  or  if 
they  see  a pile  of  grain  mixed  with  some  other 
substance  placed  out  in  the  open.’ 

Anyone  with  information  about  the  deaths  or 
who  sees  anything  suspicious  should  contact 
Northumbria  Police  (tel.  03456  043043)  or  the 
Wildlife  Incident  Investigation  Scheme  (tel.  0800 
321600).  More  information  on  the  misuse  of 
poisons  can  be  found  on  the  Campaign  Against 
Illegal  Poisoning  (CAIP)  website  www.caip-uk.info 


That  sparrow  - immortalised  in  glass 


January  2008  was  a very  happy  New 
Year  for  British  twitchers  with  the  dis- 
covery of  a White-crowned  Sparrow 
Zonotrichia  leucophrys  at  Cley-next- 
the-Sea,  Norfolk  (see  Brit.  Birds  101: 
170).  Rattling  the  proverbial  bucket 
raised  the  staggering  sum  of  £6,400  for 
the  village  church,  St  Margaret’s,  and 
the  money  has  now  been  well  spent. 

The  renovated  west  window  was 
recently  unveiled  and  one  pane  in  the 
bottom  corner  acknowledges  the 
unlikely  benefactor.  The  stained  glass 
image  of  the  White-crowned  Sparrow 
is  taken  from  a drawing  by  Cley  resi- 
dent - and  BBRC  member  - Richard 
Millington. 


18.  The  White-crowned  Sparrow  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  at 
St  Margaret’s  church,  Cley. 
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‘Science  geek’  picks  up  BTO  medal 


BBC  presenter  Chris  Packham  has  been  awarded 
the  Dilys  Breese  BTO  Medal  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  promoting  science  to  new  audiences.  His 
‘science  geek’  pieces  on  the  popular  BBC2  TV  pro- 
gramme Autumnwatch  are  regularly  watched  by 
over  four  million  people. 

Dr  Andy  Clements,  Director  of  the  BTO,  who 
presented  the  award,  commented:  ‘It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  present  this  award  to  Chris.  He  is 
an  outstanding  communicator  who  has  made 
science  and  natural  history  accessible  to  new  audi- 
ences. In  particular,  he  has  promoted  the  work  of 
the  BTO  and  emphasised  the  importance  of  volun- 
teers collecting  information  on  our  wild  birds.’ 

Chris  Packham  said:  ‘I  have  always  been  inter- 
ested in  scientific  research  and  understood  its 
importance  in  underpinning  conservation  action, 
not  just  in  this  country  but  around  the  globe.  To 
receive  this  award  from  one  of  the  leading  scien- 
tific research  establishments  in  the  country  is  a real 


honour.’  He  added:  ‘To  receive  the  Dilys  Breese 
Medal  is  also  very  poignant  for  me.  Dilys  was 
instrumental  in  me  getting  my  first  wildlife-pre- 
senting job  at  the  BBC.  I accept  the  award  for  her 
and  citizen  scientists  everywhere.’  Chris  Packham 
is  now  a vice-president  of  the  BTO  and  gave  a 
well-received  lecture  at  the  annual  Swanwick  con- 
ference in  December. 

At  the  same  awards  ceremony,  the  Marsh 
Award  for  Local  Ornithology  was  given  to  the 
Cheshire  & Wirral  Ornithological  Society,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  recent  publication  of  a ground- 
breaking bird  atlas  (a  book  that  made  the  top  six 
in  the  BB/BTO  Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year  award 
2009  - see  Brit.  Birds  103:  115-117),  while  Dr 
Jenny  Gill  of  the  University  of  East  Anglia  was 
awarded  the  Marsh  Award  for  Ornithology  for  her 
considerable  and  ongoing  contribution  to  British 
ornithology. 


Birds  of  America  is  world’s  most  expensive  book 


A copy  of  John  Janies  Audubon’s  Birds  of  America 
became  the  most  expensive  book  ever  sold  when  it 
went  under  the  hammer  at  Sotheby’s  in  December 
for  a whopping  (double  elephant-sized?)  £7. 3m. 

The  auction  provided  a rare  chance  to  own  one 
of  the  best-preserved  editions  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  masterpiece  with  its  435  hand-coloured 
illustrations.  Only  1 19  complete  copies  of  the  book 
are  known  to  exist,  with  108  owned  by  museums 
and  libraries. 

The  plates  in  John  James  Audubon’s  Birds  of 
America  were  printed  in  black  and  white  and 
hand-coloured  afterwards.  The  book  measures 
more  than  3 ft  by  2 ft  (90  cm  by  60  cm)  - double 
elephant  folio  - because  Audubon  wanted  to  paint 


the  birds  at  life  size  (although  his  flamingo  and 
herons  are  portrayed  with  their  necks  bent  to  the 
ground  to  fit  into  the  page). 

The  book  was  bought  by  London  dealer 
Michael  Tollemache,  who  was  bidding  in  the  room 
and  who  described  the  work  as  ‘priceless’. 

David  Goldthorpe,  Sotheby’s  Director  of  Books 
and  Manuscripts  Department,  said  after  the  sale: 
‘Lord  Hesketh’s  magnificent  copy  of  Audubon’s 
Birds  of  America  fully  deserved  the  extraordinary 
price  it  achieved,  which  represents  a record  price 
for  a printed  book  at  auction.’  The  late  Lord 
Hesketh’s  book  collection  also  included  a copy  of 
Shakespeare’s  First  Folio,  which  sold  for  £1.5m  at 
the  same  auction. 


Announcements 


All  change  at  the  BOC 

After  more  than  100  years  of  evening  meetings  in 
London,  which  have  included  a dinner  followed  by 
a lecture,  the  British  Ornithologists’  Club  has 
decided  to  trial  a new  format  of  meetings  from 
March  2011.  In  future,  the  lecture  will  be  given 
first  (at  6.00  pm)  and  will  be  open  free  to  anyone 
who  has  notified  the  Chairman  in  advance.  After 
the  lecture  there  will  be  the  chance  to  socialise 
with  members  over  a drink.  For  those  wanting  it,  a 


light  buffet  supper  will  follow  at  7.30  pm  (this 
must  be  booked  in  advance). 

The  first  meeting  is  on  Tuesday  29th  March 
when  Joe  Tobias,  from  the  Edward  Grey  Institute  in 
Oxford,  will  give  a talk  entitled  ‘Singing  in  the  rain- 
forest: ornithological  adventures  in  Amazonia’, 
describing  the  results  of  recent  fieldwork  in  Peru, 
Bolivia  and  Brazil.  Those  planning  to  attend  should 
inform  the  Chairman  no  later  than  28th  March, 
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and  those  wanting  supper  should  order  before  15th 
March,  enclosing  a cheque  for  £15  per  person. 

The  second  meeting  is  on  Tuesday  14th  June 
and  will  comprise  a series  of  short  talks  on  a range 
of  subjects  and  the  third  is  on  Tuesday  11th 
October. 


Meetings  are  held  in  the  Sherfield  Building, 
Imperial  College,  London.  Please  check  the  BOC 
website  www.boc-online.org  for  further  details  or 
contact  the  Chairman,  Helen  Baker,  60  Townfield, 
Rickmansworth,  Hertfordshire  WD3  7DD 
(helen.baker60@tiscali.co.uk). 


New  names 

A very  small  number  of  adjustments  to  common 
names  will  be  apparent  to  sharp-eyed  readers  from 
the  start  of  Vol.  104.  The  topic  of  common  names 
has  been  a difficult  one  for  all  ornithological  pub- 
lications and  institutions  over  the  past  two 
decades,  and  BB's  efforts  to  come  up  with  a work- 
able Western  Palearctic  list  have  involved  a good 
deal  of  soul-searching  and  a certain  amount  of 
toing  and  froing  during  that  time. 

The  changes  this  time  around  have  been  made 
with  an  eye  on  two  other  relevant  lists:  the  BOU’s 
list  of  vernacular  names,  which  reflect  most 
closely  the  common  names  used  in  spoken 
English  by  British  birders  (see  www.bou.org.uk/ 
thebritish list/British-List-20 1 0.pdf)  and  the  Inter- 
national Ornithologists’  Union’s  (IOU,  formerly 
International  Ornithological  Congress  or  IOC) 
list  of  Recommended  English  Names  (see  www. 
worldbirdnames.org).  The  latter  includes  a guiding 
document  and  offers  for  the  first  time  a chance 
for  the  world  of  ornithology  to  be  consistent 
on  common  names.  There  are  many  compelling 
arguments  for  adopting  the  IOU’s  list  wholesale. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  we  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  loons,  jaegers,  murres  and 
longspurs... 

Nonetheless,  there  are  a handful  of  instances 
where,  for  species  on  the  British  List,  the  BB  name 
differs  from  both  the  BOU  and  IOU  versions  and 
where  those  other  two  lists  agree.  Consequently, 
the  BB  names  will  be  brought  into  line  for  this 
group  from  now  on.  These  are: 

Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis  (formerly 
Greater  Canada  Goose) 

[and  thus  as  a consequence  Cackling  Goose 
Branta  hutchinsii  (formerly  Lesser  Canada 
Goose)] 

Macaronesian  Shearwater  Puffums  baroli 
(formerly  North  Atlantic  Little  Shearwater) 
Green  Heron  Butorides  virescens  (formerly 
Green-backed  Heron) 


Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga  (formerly 
Spotted  Eagle) 

Purple  Gallinule  Porphyrio  martinica  (formerly 
American  Purple  Gallinule) 

Woodlark  Lullula  arborea  (formerly  Wood 
Lark) 

A few  other  species  on  the  British  List  have  a 
different  BB  name  from  both  the  BOU  and  IOC 
versions,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  BOU  and  IOC 
versions  differ  from  each  other  too.  For  the  time 
being  BB  will  continue  to  use  Storm-petrel  for  the 
Hydrobatidae  (rather  than  the  BOU  Petrel  or  IOU 
Storm  Petrel),  Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 
(Night-heron,  Black-crowned  Night  Heron), 
Common  Coot  Fulica  atra  (Coot,  Eurasian  Coot), 
Common  Guillemot  Uria  aalge  (Guillemot, 
Common  Murre),  Wood  Pigeon  Columba 
palurnbus  (Woodpigeon,  Common  Wood  Pigeon), 
Common  Raven  Corvus  corax  (Raven,  Northern 
Raven)  and  Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquatus 
(Stonechat,  European  Stonechat).  However,  since 
Wood  Lark  has  reverted  to  Woodlark  it  seems 
logical  to  do  the  same  for  Sky  Lark  Alauda 
arvensis,  which  will  revert  to  Skylark  (BOU 
Skylark,  IOU  Eurasian  Skylark),  while  Rufous 
Bush  Robin  Cercotrichas  galactotes  will  become  the 
IOU’s  suggested  Rufous-tailed  Scrub  Robin. 

The  201 1 revision  of  the  BB  List  is  published  in 
full  on  our  website  (www.britishbirds.co.uk/ 
birding-resources/the-british-birds-list).  The 
current  list  remains  a compromise  between  the 
two  lists  referred  to  above,  and  since  BB  has  tradi- 
tionally had  a Western  Palearctic  outlook  (while 
the  BOU  focuses  on  the  British  List  and  the  IOU 
on  the  world  situation),  it  seems  a reasonable  one 
- for  now.  Readers  are  welcome  to  send  in  their 
views,  which  are  always  valued;  these  will  not  be 
published  in  the  magazine  but  we  will  publish  a 
selection  on  the  BB  website. 

RR 


New  county  bird  recorders 

Lothian  Stephen  Welch,  25  Douglas  Road,  Longniddry,  East  Lothian  EH32  OLQ;  tel.  01875  852802; 
e-mail  lothianrecorder@the-soc.org.uk;  tel.  07931  524963  (please  note  correct  e-mail  address,  given  in  error 
in  the  December  issue). 

Worcestershire  Steven  Payne,  6 Norbury  Close,  Redditch,  Worcestershire  B98  8RP;  tel.  01527  60169;  e-mail 
worcs-recorder@westmidlandbirdclub.com. 
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Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers  early 
November  to  early  December  2010. 

Headlines  In  a period  dominated  by  widespread 
reports  of  Waxwings,  new  rarities  were  rather 
limited,  but  included  a second  Pied-billed  Grebe 
for  the  autumn,  in  Co.  Cork,  Ireland’s  second 
American  Coot,  three  juvenile  Northern  Harriers 
(two  in  Ireland  and  one  in  Norfolk),  an  American 
Robin  in  Devon,  two  Desert  Wheatears  in 
northeast  England  and  two  Hume’s  Warblers  in 
Norfolk.  At  Foremark  Reservoir,  in  Derbyshire,  a 
Laughing  Gull  provided  a remarkable  double  after 
the  Franklin’s  Gull  there  earlier  in  November.  A 
small  influx  of  Arctic  Redpolls  included  one  in 
Cambridgeshire. 


Cackling  Goose  Branta  hutchinsii  Lissadell  (Co. 
Sligo),  to  3rd  December.  Red-breasted  Goose 
Branta  ruficollis  Dungeness  (Kent),  2nd  December; 
Lodmoor  (Dorset),  5th  December.  American 
Wigeon  Anas  americana  Rutland  Water  (Leicester- 
shire & Rutland),  9th— 1 2th  December.  Black  Duck 
Anas  rubripes  Achill  Island  (Co.  Mayo),  long-stayer 
to  10th  December.  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors 
Long-stayers  at  Shannon  Lagoon  (Co.  Clare)  to 
24th  November  and  North  Bull  Island  (Co. 
Dublin)  to  4th  December;  Cabragh  Wetlands  (Co. 
Tipperary),  24th  November  to  2nd  December; 
Threave  (Dumfries  & Galloway),  27th  November 
to  8th  December.  Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca 
Records  from  Avon  and  Greater  London.  Lesser 
Scaup  Aythya  affinis  Cardiff  Bay,  long-stayer  again 
20th — 2 1 st  November,  also  4th-5th  December, 


same  Cosmeston  Lake  (both  East  Glamorgan), 
11th  December;  Ayre  Loch,  2nd-7th  December 
and  St  Mary’s  Loch  (both  Orkney),  10th 
December.  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  Mins- 
mere/Dunwich  (both  Suffolk),  long-stayer  to  16th 
November;  Burghead  (Moray  & Nairn),  long- 
stayer  to  4th  December;  West  Voe  of  Sumburgh 
(Shetland),  long-stayer  to  4th  December,  joined  by 
a second  on  5th— 1 2th. 

Green  Heron  Butorides  virescens  Pentewen  (Corn- 
wall), long-stayer  to  2nd  December.  Squacco 
Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  Angle  Bay  (Pem- 
brokeshire), long-stayer  to  15th  November; 
Morpeth  (Northumberland),  long-stayer  to  17th 
November,  when  found  dead.  Cattle  Egret 
Bubulcus  ibis  Donna  Nook  (Lincolnshire),  long- 
stayer  to  12th  November;  Guyhirn  (Cam- 
bridgeshire), long-stayer  to  22nd  November;  Ginst 
Point  (Carmarthenshire),  14th  November;  Welney 
(Norfolk),  15th  November;  Saltholme  (Cleveland), 
15th  November;  Bowling  Green  Marsh/Topham 
(Devon),  1 8th— 28th  November;  Angle  Bay,  23rd 
November;  Bourton-on-the-Water  (Gloucester- 
shire), 1st  December;  Ainsdale  (Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside),  two,  5th  December;  Polgigga  (Corn- 
wall), three,  7th  December.  Great  White  Egret 
Ardea  alba  Records  from  Ceredigion,  Co.  Cork, 
Cumbria,  Devon,  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Lan- 
cashire & N Merseyside,  Leicestershire  & Rutland, 
Norfolk,  Northamptonshire,  Northumberland, 
Nottinghamshire,  Somerset  (two  or  three), 
Suffolk,  Surrey,  Wiltshire,  Worcestershire  and 
Yorkshire.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  Records 
from  Berkshire,  Devon 
(two),  Dorset,  East  Glam- 
organ, Norfolk,  Somerset, 
Co.  Wexford  and  Wilt- 
shire. 

Pied-billed  Grebe  Podi- 
lymbus  podiceps  Holling- 
worth  Lake  (Greater 
Manchester),  long-stayer 
to  21st  November;  Little 
Island  (Co.  Cork),  11th- 
12th  December. 

White-tailed  Eagle  Hali- 
aeetus  albicilla  Amberley 
(Sussex),  11th  December, 
then  over  Southsea, 
Hayling  Island  and  near 


I 9.  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides , Morpeth,  Northumberland, 
November  20 1 0. 
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Recent  reports 


Fareham  (all  Hampshire), 

12th  December.  Northern 
Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 
hudsonius  A juvenile  was 
at  various  localities  along 
the  north  Norfolk  coast 
from  early  November 
to  12th  December.  In 
Ireland,  single  juveniles 
were  at  Tacumshin  Lake 
(Co.  Wexford),  to  13th 
December,  and  Kilcoole 
(Co.  Wicklow)  on  13th 
November.  Gyr  Falcon 
Falco  rusticolus  Raghly 
(Co.  Sligo),  30th  Nov- 
ember; Coll  (Argyll),  6th 
December. 

American  Coot  Fulica 

americana  Termoncarragh  Lake  (Co.  Mayo),  15th  November.  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri  Returning 
November  to  10th  December.  bird  in  Galway  Bay  reported  from  13th  November. 


20.  American  Coot  Fulica  americana, Termoncarragh  Lake,  Co.  Mayo, 
November  20 1 0. 


American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  Exe 
Estuary/Exminster  Marshes  (Devon),  long-stayer 
to  9th  November;  Cley/Langham/BIakeney 
(Norfolk),  long-stayer  to  21st  November;  Lewis 
(Outer  Hebrides),  12th— 1 3th  November,  then  two 
14th-20th  November;  Sennen  (Cornwall), 
1 4th—  1 6th  November;  Ballymacoda  (Co.  Cork), 
20th-27th  November;  Turloughmore  (Co. 
Galway),  21st-23rd  November;  North  Uist  (Outer 
Hebrides),  21st  November;  Donna  Nook,  24th 
November.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  fusci- 
collis  Ballycotton  (Co.  Cork),  6th— 2 1 st  November. 
White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis  Clonea 
(Co.  Waterford),  long-stayer  to  15th  November. 
Long-billed  Dowitcher 
Limnodromus  scolopaceus 
Lodmoor,  8th  November, 

16th  November  to  6th 
December,  and  12th 
December,  also  Radipole 
Lake,  29th  November, 
same  Axmouth  (Devon), 

9th-15th  November  and 
The  Fleet  (Dorset),  8th- 
12th  December.  Lesser 
Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes 
Port  Meadow  (Oxford- 
shire), long-stayer  to  8th 
November;  Rutland 
Water,  20th-27th  Nov- 
ember and  4th  December. 


Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus  Strumpshaw  Fen 
(Norfolk),  26th  November;  Dungeness,  4th 
December;  Hardley  Staithe  (Norfolk),  5th 
December. 

Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei  Holme 
(Norfolk),  22nd-24th  November;  Wells  (Norfolk), 
2nd-3rd  December.  Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
fuscatus  St  Mary’s  (Scilly),  long-stayer  to  18th 
November. 

Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus  Following  the 
October  influx,  which  was  mainly  into  Scotland, 
the  larger  flocks  broke  up,  moved  farther  south 


Laughing  Gull  Larus  atri- 
cilla  Foremark  Resr  (Der- 
byshire), 20th  and  23rd 


/ 

Jh 


* 


% 


2 I . Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei,  Wells,  Norfolk,  December  20 1 0. 
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Ian  Butler  Paul  and  Andrea  Kelly  (www.irishbirdimages.com) 


Tom  Tams 


Recent  reports 


22.  First-winter  American  Robin  Turdus  migratorius,  Exe  Estuary,  Devon, 
November  20 1 0. 


and  were  then  widespread 
across  Britain  & Ireland. 

Large  groups  in  the 
second  half  of  November 
and  early  December 
included  500  Polmont 
(Forth),  500  Edinburgh 
(Lothian),  400  Torry 
(North-east  Scotland), 

400  Irvine  (Ayrshire),  500 
Dalston  (Cumbria),  500 
Folkestone  (Kent),  460 
Sheffield  (Yorkshire),  400 
Wylam  (Northumber- 
land), 210  Stalham 
(Norfolk),  200  Ludlow 
and  200  Oswestry  (both 
Shropshire),  300  New- 
thorpe  Common  (Not- 
tinghamshire), 300 
Ramsgate  (Kent);  in 
Wales,  200  Denbigh  (Denbighshire)  and  200 
Cardiff  (East  Glamorgan);  and  in  Ireland,  the 
largest  flock  was  100  in  Belfast  (Co.  Antrim).  The 
biggest  group,  however,  was  still  in  Scotland,  with 
1,500  in  the  Glasgow  area  (Clyde)  on  9th 
December. 

American  Robin  Turdus  migratorius  Exe  Estuary 
(Devon),  1 0th— 1 8th  November.  Desert  Wheatear 
Oenanthe  deserti  Seahouses  (Northumberland), 
14th— 16th  November;  Burniston  (Yorkshire),  19th 
November. 

Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens  Clonea,  1 2th— 
15th  November;  Mullet  Peninsula  (Co.  Mayo), 
1 5th— 1 6th  November. 


(Devon),  25th  November;  Margate  (Kent),  5th 
December.  Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  hornemanni  In 
Shetland:  at  Sumburgh,  10th  November;  Sullom, 
20th  November;  Maywick,  20th  November;  and 
Scatness,  21st  November.  In  Norfolk:  at  Salthouse, 
20th  November;  Cley,  28th  November;  Titchwell, 
29th  November;  and  Wells,  2nd-3rd  December. 
Elsewhere,  at  Strath  Brora  (Highland),  13th 
November;  North  Ronaldsay  (Orkney),  21st 
November;  Woodwalton  Fen  (Cambridgeshire), 
21st  and  27th-29th  November,  and  4th  December. 
Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus  Surpris- 
ingly late  records  from  St  David’s  (Pembroke- 
shire), 23rd  November;  Gorseinon  (Gower),  27th- 
28th  November;  and  Bardsey  (Caernarfonshire), 
30th  November  to  11th  December. 

Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus  Following  the 
earlier  influx,  Lapland 
Buntings  were  widely 
dispersed  throughout 
Britain,  mainly  in  small 
numbers  but  concentrations 
included  120  Buckton 
(Yorkshire),  13th  November; 
140  Happisburgh  (Norfolk), 
20th  November;  40  Paviland 
(Gower),  26th  November; 
31  Breydon  Water 
(Norfolk),  10th  December 
and  22  The  Lizard  (Corn- 
wall), 23rd  November. 
Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza 
rustica  Whitstable  (Kent), 
21st  November;  Rye 
Harbour  (Sussex),  22nd 
November. 


European  Serin  Serinus  serious  Sharkham  Point 


23.  Male  Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti,  Seahouses, 
Northumberland,  November  2010. 
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Editorial 


The  BTO  and  you 

The  past  few  months  have  marked 
an  important  milestone  in  the 
evolution  of  the  BTO.  In 
December  2010,  during  our 
Annual  Conference  at  Swanwick, 
we  launched  our  new  image.  You 
can  see  the  new  BTO  logo  on  the 
opposite  page.  This  represents  a 
considerable  change,  and  a signifi- 
cant move  away  from  further 
evolving  the  familiar  Gannet  Morus  bassanus, 
and  from  the  ever-present  blue  colour  of 
many  bird  conservation  organisations.  Like 
all  style  changes,  this  one  has  invoked  a 
strong  response,  mostly  in  our  case 
favourable.  I’m  glad  to  say,  but  there  are 
some  who  are  genuinely  irritated  and  upset. 
So,  what  is  our  change  all  about?  Roger 
Riddington  has  invited  me  to  explain  the 
thinking  behind  our  changes,  and  the  impact 
we  are  hoping  they  will  have  on  the  all- 
important  survey  and  scientific  work  of  the 
BTO. 

Arriving  at  the  BTO  nearly  four  years  ago, 
I might  have  characterised  our  work  as  the 
best-kept  secret  in  birding.  As  part  of  the 
strategy  for  taking  the  BTO  forward,  we 
wanted  to  understand  why  we  were  not  more 
relevant  to  most  birders  in  the  UK,  and  to 
identify  some  clear  potential  for  growth.  So, 
being  a fairly  analytical  sort  of  body,  we 
undertook  some  market  research  to  explore 
people’s  views  of  the  BTO.  This  reality  check 
provided  a factual  basis  to  our  subjective 
views,  built  up  over  a long  period  of  working 
closely  with  our  traditional  supporters.  As 
well  as  confirming  some  of  our  strengths  - 
purity  of  scientific  purpose,  a committed  and 
active  volunteer  network  - we  also  learnt  a 
lot.  We  are  seen  as  exclusive  and  a bit  stuffy, 
rather  elitist  and,  more  worryingly,  some 
volunteers  and  many  newer  members  do  not 
fully  understand  what  we  do  or  how  we  differ 
from  others  in  the  field.  It  was  a bit  of  a 
shock  to  discover  too  that  some  birders  feel 
unsupported  when  they  first  get  involved  in 
our  surveys. 

The  way  we  presented  ourselves  visually, 


while  comfortable  and  recognis- 
able to  our  traditional  core 
support,  was  getting  in  the  way  of 
welcoming  new  supporters  to  the 
fold  and,  particularly  for  birders, 
was  emphasising  the  stuffy  and 
elitist  view  of  our  science.  Hence 
the  new  look!  In  confirming  our 
new  brand,  BTO  Council  and 
Management  aim  to  combine  a 
new  openness  and  accessibility  with  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  science;  to  add  a description 
of  what  we  do;  and  to  be  clean  and  modern. 
We  think  the  image  stimulates  a conversation 
- is  it  a nest  hole,  a ring,  an  eye?  And  Looking 
out  for  birds  is,  of  course,  not  only  what  our 
volunteers  do,  but  also  indicates  that  BTO 
science  serves  an  important  conservation 
purpose,  informing  policy  and  debate  by 
providing  impartial  evidence.  Now,  our  vol- 
unteer and  professional  effort  is  certainly 
more  distinctive! 

Brand  is  so  much  more  than  a logo. 
Central  to  our  fresh  approach  is  a new 
website  (www.bto.org)  that  seeks  to  build  in 
a number  of  improvements  that  our  market 
research  signalled  were  required.  Better  navi- 
gation, more  personalised  space  for  members 
and  for  survey  volunteers,  much  clearer 
information  about  who  we  are  and  what  we 
do,  and  new  training  and  skills-improvement 
opportunities.  The  way  we  look  after  volun- 
teers and  supporters  has  become  more  active 
and  personalised  as  a result  of  the  market 
research,  and  we  are  investing  in  our  network 
of  Regional  Representatives  to  better  support 
their  huge  voluntary  effort,  as  they  encourage 
and  support  birders  like  you  to  make  the 
most  of  your  records.  And,  even  before  we 
launched  the  new  brand,  this  positive 
approach  has  been  yielding  results  in  mem- 
bership growth  - up  8%  for  the  year  in  2010, 
a level  of  increase  not  seen  for  a couple  of 
decades. 

So,  given  that  we  might  now  be  at  least 
creating  a conversation  with  birders,  why  do  I 
think  you  should  come  and  join  us?  Increas- 
ingly, an  individual’s  observations  can 
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become  part  of  a body  of  significant  scien- 
tific information.  This  is  because  large 
numbers  of  skilled  volunteers  collect  the 
data,  its  capture  and  analysis  is  designed  with 
future  use  built  in,  and  we  benefit  from 
a close  partnership  between  volunteer 
birders,  out  there  in  the  field,  and  profes- 
sional scientists  at  the  BTO.  I know  most 
birders  like  lists,  but  it  would  be  a mistake 
simply  to  list  every  BTO  survey  and  scheme 
that  could  attract  your  participation.  Let  me 
take  a couple  of  examples.  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1 
is  nearing  the  end  of  the  field-survey  phase;  it 
will  close  after  one  more  summer,  in  July  this 
year.  In  partnership  with  SOC  and  BirdWatch 
Ireland,  we  already  have  had  unprecedented 
success  with  this  complete  stocktake  of 
British  and  Irish  birds,  and  publication  in 
2013  will  be  eagerly  awaited.  Our  message 
from  this  knowledge  will  be  about  change  - 
Common  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo  spreading 
east  across  the  whole  country,  Eurasian 
Nuthatches  Sitta  europaea  moving  north, 
Whinchats  Saxicola  rubetra  virtually  disap- 
pearing from  lowland  England,  and 
Yellowhammers  Emberiza  citrinella  thinning 
to  absence  in  the  far  west.  Analysing  patterns 
of  change  and  exploring  the  reasons  will 
inform  nature  conservation  for  a decade. 
And  it’s  not  too  late  for  your  records  to 
count! 

Getting  a handle  on  breeding  success  is 
part  of  a whole  life-cycle  approach  to  under- 
standing population  change  in  birds. 
Although  nest-finding  was  part  of  growing 
up  in  the  countryside  50+  years  ago,  it  has 
been  out  of  fashion  for  some  time.  The  BTO 
Nest  Record  Scheme  is  reviving  the  art,  now 
that  egg-collecting  is  less  of  a threat,  and  we 
have  evidence  to  demonstrate  no  effect  on 
breeding  success  of  finding  and  recording 
activity  at  birds’  nests.  A Field  Guide  to  Moni- 
toring Nests , to  be  published  by  the  BTO  this 
spring,  should  help 
rekindle  our  fascina- 
tion with  breeding 
birds,  and  tutor  the 
all-important  skills 
required  to  find 
open-nesting  species. 

So,  two  very 
different  ways  to 
engage.  And,  of  course, 


many  of  you  already  take  part  in  the 
BTO/RSPB/JNCC/WWT  WeBS  survey,  take 
advantage  of  our  free  birding  software 
through  the  BTO/RSPB/SOC/BWI  Bird- 
Track,  and  are  involved  through  many  other 
BTO  routes.  I believe  that  our  contribution 
just  gets  more  and  more  important.  The  UK 
Government  talks  freely  about  the  ‘Big 
Society’,  by  which  I think  they  mean  people 
like  us,  whose  passion  for  birds  and  for  the 
environment  makes  such  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  both  understanding  and  conserva- 
tion. Government  relies  on  results  from  the 
Breeding  Bird  Survey,  for  example,  to  inform 
their  Wild  Bird  Indicator,  which  remains  a 
key  measure  of  environmental  performance. 
Many  years  of  volunteer-collected  WeBS  data 
in  Southampton  Water  formed  the  backbone 
of  successful  defence  against  a container  port 
development  at  Dibden  Bay  a decade  ago. 
Your  bird  records  have  teeth! 

But  let’s  not  only  be  serious  here  - I do 
BTO  surveys  as  part  of  my  birding  because 
they’re  great!  We  all  love  our  own  patches, 
and  these  surveys  get  us  out  to  new  areas  we 
might  not  otherwise  go  birding  in,  and 
encourage  us  to  develop  whole  new  patch 
areas  for  birding  enjoyment  over  many  years. 
New  technology  and,  particularly,  BTO 
online  services  encourage  a much  richer 
interaction  with  the  data,  and  we  can  see  our 
results  in  the  context  of  many  others  imme- 
diately. 

I hope  that  this  editorial  helps  BB  readers 
to  recognise  the  value  of  their  birding  records 
to  the  BTO  and  therefore  to  conservation. 
You  can  read  more  about  our  results  in  the 
regular  ‘BTO  Research  update’,  and  of  course 
we  enjoy  a great  relationship  with  this 
fantastic  and  authoritative  magazine.  Come 
and  look  out  for  birds  with  the  BTO! 

Andy  Clements,  BTO  Director 
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Northern  Gannets 
in  the  North  Sea: 
foraging  distribution 
and  feeding  techniques 
around  the  Bass  Rock 

Kees  (C.J.)  Camphuysen 

Abstract  Field  observations 
around  the  largest  Northern 
Gannet  Morus  bassanus 
colony  in  the  North  Sea,  the 
Bass  Rock,  showed  that  66% 
of  all  Gannets  foraged  in 
areas  with  very  low  densities 
of  conspecifics,  more  than 
100  km  from  the  colony. 

When  one  forager  found 
prey,  even  distant  Gannets 
responded  by  joining  the 
finder  to  obtain  a share  of 
the  bounty  but,  because  of  the  low  densities  of  Gannets  far  from  the  colony, 
feeding  opportunities  were  typically  exploited  by  small  flocks,  with  relatively  few 
competing  birds.  Intraspecific  competition  was  thus  less  intense  than  it  would  have 
been  nearer  the  colony.  Searching  and  feeding  tactics  of  Gannets,  as  well  as 
foraging  associations  with  other  top  predators,  were  different  between  sea  areas. 
Low  numbers  of  Gannets  per  flock  occurred  within  inshore  multi-species  feeding 
associations,  where  Gannets  hampered  feeding  opportunities  for  other  seabirds 
(and  themselves)  by  plunge-diving  into  compact  schools  of  small  prey  fish.  Larger 
flocks  of  competing  Gannets  formed  in  situations  where  an  escape  response  in 
prey  fish  was  absent  (discards  behind  commercial  trawlers)  or  weakened  (fish 
schools  herded  by  marine  mammals).  The  association  of  Gannets  with  marine 
mammals  was  typically  an  offshore  phenomenon,  despite  the  abundance  of 
cetaceans  in  inshore  waters.  Behind  trawlers,  Gannets  focused  mostly  on 
roundfish,  between  22  and  30  cm  in  length.  Discards  were,  however,  a fairly 
unimportant  source  of  food  during  the  breeding  season  and  natural  feeding 
opportunities  were  widespread. 
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Introduction 

Northern  Gannets  Morus  bassanus  (hereafter 
simply  ‘Gannets’)  have  shown  a long-term 
population  increase  and  range  expansion  in 
the  North  Atlantic  (Nelson  2002).  Their 
success  may  have  been  driven  by  a relaxation 
of  direct  exploitation  (Fisher  & Vevers  1951) 
and  a concurrent  increase  in  prey  fish,  for 
example  as  a result  of  the  overfishing  of  com- 
peting predatory  fish  (Sherman  et  al.  1981; 
Furness  1982;  Camphuysen  & Garthe  2000). 
Within  the  North  Sea,  new  colonies  have 
been  formed  and  breeding  numbers  at  long- 
established  sites  have  increased  spectacularly 
(Wanless  et  al.  1986,  2005;  Wanless  1987). 

This  population  increase  may  have  had 
important  consequences  on  the  foraging 
opportunities  around  colonies.  Positive  cor- 
relations between  colony  size  and  feeding- 
trip  duration  have  been  reported,  suggesting 
that  at  larger  colonies  birds  need  to  travel 
farther,  or  search  longer,  for  prey.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  seabirds  could  actually 
cause  significant  prey  depletion  around  their 
colony  (Birkhead  & Furness  1985;  Croxall 
1987;  Nelson  2002).  However,  Lewis  et  al. 
(2001)  suggested  that  although  schools  of 
fish  close  to  colonies  were  perhaps  not 
entirely  removed  by  predators,  they  would  be 
more  frequently  attacked  and  disturbed  by 
diving  Gannets  (thus  becoming  less  available, 


as  a result  of  avoidance  response  behaviours 
by  the  fish)  than  fish  schools  farther  away.  In 
that  situation,  intraspecific  competition 
among  Gannets  might  make  feeding  more 
profitable  in  areas  farther  afield  with  rather 
lower  densities  of  competitors. 

An  obvious  question  to  ask  is  whether 
there  is  any  evidence  that  Gannets  trigger 
such  an  avoidance  response  in  fish  schools, 
with  adverse  effects  on  the  birds’  own  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  feeding.  Nelson  (2002) 
suggested  that  Gannets  are  ‘positively 
adapted  to  highly  communal  fishing’, 
perhaps  because  the  species  is  commonly 
observed  in  (large)  groups  leaving  and 
arriving  at  their  colonies.  Communal  feeding 
is,  however,  difficult  to  understand  in  the 
context  of  a ‘prey-disturbance  hypothesis’ 
where  Gannets  are  assumed  to  disturb  each 
other’s  foraging  opportunities  rather  than  to 
enhance  them. 

So,  how  and  where  do  Gannets  feed 
around  their  colonies?  For  a spectacular 
seabird  such  as  the  Gannet,  in  a well-studied 
area  such  as  the  North  Sea,  there  is  remark- 
ably little  published  material  and  first-hand 
documentation  on  their  foraging  behaviour 
at  sea.  Feeding  Gannets  are  well  known  for 
their  spectacular  plunge-dives  when  targeting 
shoaling  fish  (Boddington  1959;  Reinsch 
1969;  Nelson  1978,  2002),  but  they  also 


24.  The  Bass  Rock  gannetry,  off  the  Lothian  coast,  July  2001. 
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commonly  scavenge  behind  fishing  vessels 
(Camphuysen  et  al.  1995b)  and  associate 
with  prey-driving  marine  mammals  (Evans 
1982;  Camphuysen  et  al.  1995a)  or  other 
seabirds  (Camphuysen  & Webb  1999; 
Camphuysen  et  al.  2006).  Several  atlases  and 
papers  have  described  distribution  patterns 
based  on  ship-based  surveys  within  the 
North  Sea  (Tasker  et  al.  1985;  Skov  et  al. 
1995;  Stone  et  al.  1995)  but  none  of  these 
have  been  very  specific  with  regard  to  spatial 
patterns  in  foraging  activity,  let  alone  behav- 
iour. Recent  studies  using  satellite  transmit- 
ters and  data  loggers  have  been  highly 
successful  in  tracking  individual  birds  and 
their  foraging  activities  around  the  Bass  Rock 
(Hamer  et  al.  2000;  Humphreys  et  al.  2004). 
These  devices  have  produced  unique  and 
valuable  information  on  location,  depth  (in 
the  water)  and  prey  ingestion  of  foraging 
individuals,  and  even  on  particular  hydro- 
graphic  properties  of  the  areas  these  birds 
were  feeding  in.  However,  data  on  foraging 
interactions  with  other  marine  wildlife 
(including  conspecifics)  or  on  precise  for- 
aging and  feeding  techniques  in  relation  to 
the  foraging  environment  and  specific  feeding 
opportunities  therein  can  be  collected  effec- 
tively only  during  visual  observations  at  sea. 

This  paper  describes  the  behaviour  of 
Gannets  at  sea  in  multi-species  feeding  fren- 
zies and  elsewhere,  from  visual  observations 
during  ship-based  surveys  and  sessions  of 
experimental  discarding  on  board  fisheries 
research  vessels  in  the  North  Sea. 


Methods 

The  data  from  midsummer  ship-based 
seabird  surveys  (carried  out  in  June-July,  for 
ten  seasons  between  1991  and  2004,  in  the 
northwestern  North  Sea  - an  area  covering 
54-59°N  and  3°W-2°E)  were  analysed  (see 
also  Camphuysen  2005).  These  surveys 
covered  most  of  the  feeding  range  of  Gannets 
nesting  on  the  Bass  Rock  (Hamer  et  al.  2000; 
Nelson  2002).  The  work  was  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  acoustic  herring 
survey  of  FRV  Tridens  (ten  seasons  between 
1991  and  2004),  and  during  a dedicated 
survey  on  board  RV  Pelagia  in  2003,  using 
strip-transect  counts,  which  have  been  devel- 
oped as  a standard  for  the  North  Sea  (Tasker 
et  al.  1984;  Camphuysen  et  al.  2004).  Counts 
were  conducted  between  the  periods  when 
the  survey  ship  was  fishing  (these  periods 
were  well  spaced,  normally  no  more  than  3-4 
per  day),  when  the  number  of  ship-followers 
was  low  and  could  be  controlled  for  and 
when  the  vessel  travelled  at  full  speed  (8-10 
knots).  The  observation  platforms  provided 
clear  forward  views  (through  180°)  at  an  alti- 
tude of  12-15  m above  sea  level.  A total  of 
9,972  km2  were  surveyed,  travelling  a dis- 
tance of  33,601  km,  and  44,818  Gannets  were 
observed  during  these  surveys.  A correction 
factor  was  not  applied,  with  the  assumption 
that  all  individual  Gannets,  either  swimming 
or  in  flight,  were  detected  effectively  within 
the  300-m-wide  strip  transect  (counts  were 
discontinued  in  rough  conditions,  e.g.  above 
wind  force  6 on  the  Beaufort  scale).  The  birds 
were  aged  according  to 
plumage  characteristics  (five 
immature  plumage  classes 
were  distinguished,  in  addition 
to  adult  plumage). 

To  distinguish  between  for- 
aging (searching  for  food), 
feeding  and  non-feeding  birds, 
the  behaviour  of  the  Gannets 
observed  was  classified, 
recorded,  coded  and  stored  in 
a database.  Inspired  by 
Ashmole  (1971),  20  types  of 
feeding  behaviour  and  16 
types  of  non-feeding  behav- 
iour were  distinguished.  The 
following  behaviours  were 
commonly  observed  in 
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26.  A Northern  Gannet  Morus  bassanus  searching  for  prey  (see  text  for  differences  between 
travelling  and  foraging  birds)  off  the  Bass  Rock,  August  2005. 


Gannets:  Actively  searching,  Deep  plunging, 
Shallow  plunging,  Scooping  prey,  Surface 
seizing,  Scavenging  at  fishing  vessel.  Resting 
or  apparently  asleep,  Preening  or  bathing, 
Carrying  nest  material,  and  being  Under 
attack  by  kleptoparasite  (see  descriptions  in 
table  1;  details  in  Camphuysen  & Garthe 
2004).  In  the  case  of  Gannets,  the  difference 
between  direct  flight  and  searching  for  prey  is 
obvious  under  field  conditions.  Travelling 
birds  follow  straight  lines,  with  a fully 
stretched  body  and  the  bill  pointing  forward. 
Searching  Gannets  have 
somewhat  slower, 

‘bouncing’  wingbeats,  they 
often  look  down,  follow  a 
more  or  less  meandering 
path  and/or  circle  over  a 
given  location.  An  inci- 
dental peer  down  into  the 
sea  by  a bird  otherwise 
clearly  travelling  was  not 
recorded  as  ‘searching’. 

Birds  associating  with  or 
apparently  attracted  by  the 
research  vessels  have  not 
been  included  in  calcula- 
tions of  densities,  patterns 
of  relative  abundance,  or 
activity  budgets. 


All  birds,  whether  swimming  or  flying, 
that  operated  together  in  a particular  area  or 
movement  were  categorised  as  ‘flocks’.  Mean 
flock  sizes  and  95%  confidence  intervals  were 
calculated  after  log  transformation  of  the 
data  to  normalise  the  distributions  and  com- 
pared with  the  z-test  (z  = d/a  where  d is  the 
deviation  from  the  mean).  The  data  were 
analysed  in  radius  bands,  or  strata,  of  20  km 
(covering  the  area  0-100  km  from  the 
colony)  and  50  km  (100-400  km  from  the 
colony)  from  the  Bass  Rock.  Densities 


27.  Northern  Gannet  Morus  bassanus  in  flight  approaching  a feeding 
opportunity,  June  2004. 
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Table  1.  Types  of  Northern  Gannet  Morus  bassanus  behaviour  recorded  and  logged  at  sea 
(see  Camphuysen  & Garthe  2004). 

Direct(ed)  flight 

Straight  flight  with  regular,  powerful  wingbeats  and  short  glides  in  calm 
conditions,  in  higher  winds,  shortening  wingspan  and  stroke,  often  banking 
and  side-slipping.  Head  points  straight  forward  during  normal  flight. 

Actively  searching 

Reduced  speed,  often  meandering  course,  head  pointing  down,  more  bouncing 
wingbeats,  often  circling  to  inspect  situations  or  sea  areas  more  closely. 

Deep  plunging 

Headlong  plunge-dive  into  the  sea,  bird  disappears  below  surface. 

Shallow  plunging 

Headlong  plunge-dive  into  the  sea,  bird  remains  visible  at  surface. 

Scooping  prey 

Sitting  at  the  sea  surface  scooping  up  water  and  prey  in  the  manner  of  a pelican. 

Surface  seizing 

Sitting  at  the  surface  picking  up  (dead)  prey  from  the  surface. 

Scavenging  at 
fishing  vessel 

Any  activity  in  association  with  a fishing  vessel  (searching,  competing  with 
other  scavengers,  feeding  successfully). 

Associated  with  MSFA 

Feeding  frenzy  of  more  than  one  seabird  species,  including  Gannets  that  either 
check  out  the  situation  (circling  and  approaching  closely)  or  join  in  the 
foraging  activity. 

Associated  with 
marine  mammals 

Cetaceans  or  seals  followed  at  close  range  in  persistent  searching  mode 

(see  above),  or  actively  feeding  as  a result  of  the  surface  activity  of  the  mammals. 

Resting  or  apparently 
asleep 

Sitting  at  sea  surface,  no  activity  or  sound  asleep. 

Preening  or  bathing 

Sitting  at  sea  surface,  feather  care. 

Carrying  nest  material 

In  flight  with  seaweeds  or  plastics  (excluding  entangled  birds). 

Under  attack  by 
kleptoparasite 

Aerial  pursuit  by  a kleptoparasite,  such  as  a skua  or  gull. 

(Gannets  per  km2)  were  calculated  for  these 
strata  and  were  transformed  to  total  numbers 
of  individuals  at  sea  (density  x surface  area) 
to  estimate  how  many  individuals  were 
involved. 

Flocks  comprising  more  than  one  seabird 
species  were  named  ‘multi-species  (feeding) 
associations’,  or  MSFAs.  Small,  short-lived 
MSFAs  are  an  important  mechanism  for 
obtaining  prey  off  the  east  coast  of  Britain  for 
numerous  species  of  piscivorous  seabirds 
(details  in  Camphuysen  & Webb  1999).  Asso- 
ciations between  seabirds  and  marine 
mammals  involved  birds  that  were  actively 
drawn  to  cetaceans,  whose  foraging  activities 
drive  prey  to  the  surface.  Both  the  number  of 
birds  and  the  number  (and  species)  of 
marine  mammals  involved  were  assessed  and 
the  type  of  behaviour  was  described  and 
logged.  Counts  made  during  Fishing  opera- 
tions of  the  research  vessel  (FRV  Tridens)  as 
well  as  counts  made  at  nearby  commercial 
trawlers  were  used  to  examine  flock  size  at 
fishing  vessels.  The  presence,  age  composi- 
tion, flock  size  and  the  specific  role  (behav- 
iour) of  Gannets  within  MSFAs  associated 
with  both  marine  mammals  and  fishing 


operations  were  recorded  systematically. 

Finally,  as  part  of  EC-funded  research 
projects  conducted  in  February  1993  and 
May,  August  and  November  1994,  the  com- 
petitive strength  and  prey  selection  of 
Gannets  in  comparison  with  other  scavenging 
seabirds  was  determined  experimentally 
(Camphuysen  et  al.  1993,  1995b).  During  536 
sessions  of  experimental  discarding  (carried 
out  throughout  the  North  Sea  survey  area),  in 
situations  where  Gannets  were  present,  a total 
of  61,304  discards  were  individually  identi- 
fied, measured  (fish  only)  and  thrown  in 
among  other  discards;  these  included  1,361 
benthic  invertebrates,  141  cephalopods 
(squid),  6 jellyfish,  7,735  particles  of  offal, 
3,618  flatfish  and  48,443  roundfish.  The  exact 
fate  of  each  of  these  particular  items 
(dropped  and  sunk,  or  picked  up  and  swal- 
lowed by  a scavenger)  was  determined, 
including  identifications  of  the  scavenger  that 
picked  up  an  item  first,  perhaps  dropped  it  or 
had  it  stolen  by  another,  until  finally  a morsel 
or  fish  was  swallowed  and  could  be  tallied  as 
being  consumed  successfully.  From  these 
experiments  we  could  deduce  prey-species 
and  prey-size  selection  (composition  of  prey 
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taken  versus  composition  of 
discards  offered),  as  well  as 
the  competitive  strength  of 
each  of  the  bird  species 
present  (number  of  prey  items 
obtained  and  swallowed, 
including  prey  items  stolen 
from  others  versus  number  of 
prey  items  dropped  or  lost  as 
a result  of  kleptoparasitism  by 
other  scavengers).  This  com- 
petitive strength  was  calcu- 
lated as  a ‘robbery  index’:  the 
number  of  experimental  dis- 
cards stolen  by  a species 
divided  by  the  number  of  dis- 
cards stolen  from  that  species 
(Camphuysen  et  al.  1995b). 
Observed  consumption  rates 
were  compared  with  expecta- 
tions based  on  the  numerical 
abundance  of  scavengers  at 
the  trawl. 

For  each  of  the  observa- 
tions, since  geographical  co- 
ordinates were  known,  the 
distance  (in  km)  from  both 
the  Bass  Rock  colony  and  the 
nearest  part  of  the  British 
coast  was  assessed.  Water 
depth  (m)  was  taken  as  the 
average  depth  within  10’  lati- 
tude x 20’  longitude  rectan- 
gles. Throughout  the  paper, 
means  are  accompanied  by 
standard  deviations  (SD), 
derived  means  with  95%  con- 
fidence intervals  (Cl),  and 
significant  test  results  refer  to 
P<0.05  or  less. 

Results 

At  -sea  distribution 

The  at-sea  distribution  of 
Gannets  could  be  described  as 
a roughly  bell-shaped  form 
around  the  Bass  Rock  colony, 
with  very  similar  declines 
in  density  with  distance 
recorded  in  all  directions  (fig. 
1).  Mean  densities  of  Gannets 
declined  from  11.4  per  km2 
within  20  km  of  the  colony  to 


Fig.  I.  Mean  densities  (number  per  km2  per  lO’-latitude  x 20’- 
longitude  rectangle)  of  Northern  Gannets  Morus  bassanus  around 
the  Bass  Rock,  based  on  June-July  surveys  1 99 1-2004. The  circles 
indicate  100-km  distance  contours  from  the  colony. 


Fig.  2.  Relative  abundance  (mean  densities  - n/km2  - and  number 
per  km  steamed  - n/km)  of  Northern  Gannets  Morus  bassanus  and 
the  proportion  of  adults  with  increasing  distance  around  Bass 
Rock  based  on  June-July  surveys  1991-2004. 
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less  than  0.17  per  km2  at  over  400  km  from 
the  colony  (fig.  2).  About  350  km  north  of  the 
Bass  Rock,  and  within  150  km  of  the  Scottish 
mainland,  densities  rose  again,  indicating  an 
influence  of  the  Shetland  Gannet  colonies  on 
the  numbers  of  birds  at  sea  in  that  region. 
There  was  little  or  no  discernible  effect  on  at- 
sea  densities  around  the  smaller  colonies  at 
Troup  Head  (North-east  Scotland)  and 
Bempton  Cliffs  (Yorkshire),  however. 

Within  200  km  of  the  Bass  Rock,  over 
90%  of  the  birds  were  adults  (fig.  2)  but  the 
proportion  of  adults  declined  to  less  than 
50%  at  400  km  or  more  from  the  colony. 
From  extrapolated  numbers  of  birds  (based 


on  densities  multiplied  by  sea  surface  area 
with  increasing  distance,  but  within  400  km 
of  the  colony),  it  can  be  estimated  that  about 
two-thirds  of  all  adult  Gannets  at  sea  around 
the  Bass  Rock  were  recorded  in  areas  where 
the  mean  densities  (of  Gannets)  were  very 
low  (mean  0.53  per  km2).  From  the  age  com- 
position at  sea,  an  uninterrupted  zone  of  over 
90%  adult  in  all  the  Gannets  observed 
extended  up  to  200  km  around  the  Bass  in 
nearly  all  directions,  and  up  to  300  km  from 
the  colony  to  the  ENE  (fig.  3).  Rather  low 
percentages  of  mature  birds  were  found 
directly  off  the  North-east  Scotland  coast,  in 
the  Moray  Firth  area  and  around  most  of  the 
Dogger  Bank  (to  the  south- 
east). 

Densities  and  flock  size 

Gannets  travel  in  groups 
(‘skeins’)  and  clearly  profit 
from  the  aerodynamics  of  V- 
shaped  or  linear  flight  forma- 
tions, just  as  geese,  swans  or 
the  (more  closely  related)  pel- 
icans do.  Overall,  group  size 
declined  with  distance  from 
the  colony  (fig.  4).  Flocks  of 
homeward-bound  Gannets 
(max.  flock  size  199)  were  sig- 
nificantly larger  than  flocks 
leaving  the  colony  (max.  47) 
in  all  distance  strata  within 
250  km  of  the  Bass  Rock  (z  = 
2.60-7.49,  P<0.01 ; n = 6,623 
flocks;  fig.  4). 

Actively  searching  Gannets 
did  not  operate  in  cohesive 
flocks,  but  rather  dispersed 
individually.  Circling  Gannets 
usually  triggered  an  imme- 
diate response,  even  from 
distant  conspecifics,  but  only 


Fig.  3.  Age  composition  (%  adult  per  lO’-latitude  x 20’-longitude  rectangle)  of  Northern  Gannets 
Morus  bassanus  around  Bass  Rock,  based  on  June-July  surveys  1991-2004.  A proportion  was 
calculated  only  if  n a 10  per  rectangle.  Bottom  graph:  relative  abundance  of  immature  (plumage 
types  1-5)  and  adult  Gannets  with  increasing  distance  from  Bass  Rock  (km). 
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Fig.  4.  Flock  size  (derived  mean  ± 95%  Cl)  of  Northern  Gannets 
Morus  bassanus  returning  to  (white)  and  leaving  (grey)  the  Bass 
Rock  with  increasing  distance  from  the  colony  (n  = 6,623  flocks). 
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Fig.  5.  Derived  mean  flock  size  (±  95%  Cl)  of  foraging  Northern 
Gannets  Morus  bassanus,  including  searching  and  actively  feeding 
individuals  in  different  situations:  only  with  conspecifics  (non-ass), 
associated  with  cetaceans  (cetacean),  associated  with  fishing 
vessels  (trawler)  and  when  joining  multi-species  foraging 
associations  (MSFA). 


when  that  circling  became 
more  persistent  would  those 
‘neighbouring’  birds  come 
closer  to  form  a flock.  For- 
aging Gannets,  in  situations 
where  a target  (its  prey)  was 
not  visible  to  the  human 
observers,  attracted  few  con- 
specifics  to  their  searching 
area  (mean  flock  size  ± 95% 

Cl  = 1.30  ± 1.05),  and  flocks 
did  not  grow  significantly 
larger  when  such  individuals 
began  to  dive  (1.65  ± 1.09, 
max.  112  per  flock;  fig.  5). 

Foraging  opportunities  were 
typically  very  short-lived  after 
such  an  attack.  Gannets  par- 
ticipating in  natural  MSFAs 
also  formed  relatively  small 
groups  (1.70  ± 1.46  per  flock 
for  searching  individuals,  z = 

1.51,  ns;  1.76  ± 1.22  per  flock 
when  actively  feeding,  z = 

0.62,  ns;  max.  flock  35). 

Gannets  were  often  the  last 
species  to  arrive  and  join 
these  frenzies,  after  which  the 
feeding  opportunities  soon 
collapsed.  Significantly  larger 
flocks  were  observed  search- 
ing over  prey-driving  dol- 
phins and  porpoises  (1.91  ± 

1.10  per  flock  searching,  z = 

6.83,  P <0.001;  2.96  ± 1.28  per 
flock  feeding,  z = 4.51, 

P<0.001;  max.  flock  100  indi- 
viduals) and,  more  particu- 
larly, near  fishing  vessels  (1.76 
±1.15  per  flock  searching,  z = 4.03,  P<0.001; 
4.63  ± 1.34  per  flock  feeding,  z = 6.77, 
P<0.001;  max.  flock  1,100  individuals). 

Foraging  behaviour  and  feeding 
distribution 

Most  Gannets  were  recorded  foraging  and 
feeding  in  areas  with  relatively  low  densities 
of  conspecifics  (fig.  6).  From  extrapolated 
numbers  it  is  clear  that  within  400  km  of  the 
colony  66.1%  of  Gannets  were  feeding  in 
low-density  areas  (<1  Gannet  per  km2;  >100 
km  from  Bass  Rock),  25.8%  in  areas  with 
moderate  densities  (1-5  Gannets  per  km2; 


40-100  km  from  Bass  Rock),  and  only  8.1% 
in  high-density  areas  (>5  Gannets  per  km2; 
<40  km  from  Bass  Rock).  Flowever,  while 
most  Gannets  were  observed  feeding  >100 
km  from  the  colony,  the  number  of  attacks 
(dives)  per  km2  declined  markedly  with  dis- 
tance, after  a maximum  intensity  between  20 
and  40  km  from  the  colony.  Nonetheless,  for- 
aging activity  expressed  as  the  proportion  of 
Gannets  seen  was  lowest  immediately  around 
the  colony. 

The  type  of  feeding  behaviour  was  charac- 
teristic for  the  situation  the  Gannets  were  in, 
as  summarised  below. 
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Fig.  6.  Frequency  of  foraging  (%  searching  for  prey  or  feeding) 
of  all  birds  observed  per  lO’-latitude  x 20’-longitude  rectangle)  of 
Northern  Gannets  Mori/s  bassanus  around  the  Bass  Rock,  based 
on  June-July  surveys,  1991-2004.  A percentage  was  calculated 
only  if  n >10  per  rectangle. 
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28.  A feeding  frenzy,  with  the  Northern  Gannets  Morus  bassanus 
being  joined  here  by  Fulmars  Fulmarus  glacialis  and  Great  Skuas 
Stercorarius  skua,  south  of  Orkney,  June  2004. 


Gannets  feeding  on  their 
own 

Foraging  Gannets  away  from 
other  predators  or  fishing 
vessels  were  normally  (deep) 
plunge-diving.  In  deeper 
(clear)  waters  far  from  the 
coast,  many  of  these  plunge- 
dives  were  from  spectacular 
heights,  suggesting  that  the 
birds  needed  to  venture  deep 
into  the  water  and  that  fish 
prey  could  be  observed  at 
considerable  depth. 

Gannets  joining  MSFAs 

Gannets  would  join  the  rela- 
tively small  feeding  frenzies  of 
other  seabirds  by  plunging 
into  the  sea  at  an  angle  (thus 
a relatively  shallow  plunge- 
dive), or  straight  into  the 
feeding  frenzy  where  auks 
(Common  Guillemots  Uria 
aalge  and  Razorbills  Alca 
torda)  had  driven  small  prey, 
mostly  sandeels  Ammodytes, 
to  the  surface.  When  the  spe- 
cific role  of  seabird  species 
within  a feeding  frenzy  could 
be  assessed  (initiators,  joiners 
or  scroungers),  Gannets  were 
generally  seen  to  join  estab- 
lished feeding  frenzies  and 
they  were  never  recorded 
as  initiators.  After  joining 
(usually  with  a plunge-dive), 
they  would  position  them- 
selves on  the  water  surface  in 
the  midst  of  the  feeding 
opportunity,  scooping  up 
small  fish  fry  for  as  long 
as  this  was  within  reach. 
Scooping  (in  ‘pelican 
fashion’)  was  an  unexpected 
type  of  behaviour,  perhaps 
first  recorded  with  certainty 
during  the  surveys  reported 
here,  and  this  only  after  years 
of  studying  MSFAs,  but  one 
that  has  been  seen  commonly 
ever  since  it  was  first  detected. 
The  presence  of  Gannets 
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forced  smaller  (aerial)  seabirds  such  as  Kitti- 
wakes  Rissa  tridactyla  to  position  themselves 
at  the  periphery  of  the  feeding  frenzy  and 
typically  prompted  the  auks  to  give  up 
driving  fish  towards  the  surface,  so  that  the 


feeding  possibility  collapsed  within  seconds. 
So  quick  would  feeding  opportunities 
develop  and  collapse  in  these  MSFAs  that, 
even  from  a passing  ship  at  speed,  much  of 
the  evolution  of  individual  frenzies  could  be 
recorded,  time  and  time  again,  including 
the  role  and  effect  of  each  of  the  partici- 
pating species  (see  Camphuysen  & 
Webb  1999  for  details).  MSFA  participa- 
tion as  described  here  typically  occurred 
within  100  km  of  the  Bass  Rock,  and 
particularly  within  80  km  of  the  coast 
(fig.  7).  Therefore,  the  frequency  with 
which  MSFAs  were  joined  by  Gannets 
reflected  the  possibilities  at  sea  (fig.  8). 
Within  that  sea  area,  the  proportion  of 
adult  Gannets  outside  MSFAs  amounted 
to  95.6%  (n  = 11,093),  whereas  within 
MSFAs  the  proportion  of  mature  birds 
was  significantly  lower  (93.7%,  n = 
1,715;  Gadj=  11.67,  df  = 1,P<0.001). 


Fig.  7.  MSFAs  with  (red  circles)  and  without  (white 
circles)  Northern  Gannets  Morus  bassanus  in  the 
northwest  North  Sea  around  the  Bass  Rock  colony. 
Total  number  of  MSFAs  recorded  was  2,080,  of  which 
442  (21%)  contained  Gannets. 


Gannets  joining  cetaceans  were  usually 
deep  plunge-diving,  but  often  seemed 
reluctant  to  do  so  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  hunting  mammals. 
Cetaceans  (certainly  dolphins)  often 
herded  fish  prey  at  speed  and  it 
appeared  that  Gannets  needed  to  posi- 
tion themselves  very  carefully  to  profit 
most  from  the  opportunities.  On  many 
occasions,  the  birds  were  merely  seen  to 
circle  closer  and  closer  above  the 
mammals,  trying  to  keep  up  with  them 
during  their  regular  disappearances 
deep  underwater. 

During  the  ship-based 
surveys,  cetaceans  were 
encountered  1,825  times  (eight 
different  species,  5,565  individ- 
uals in  total).  On  286  occasions 
(15.7%),  Gannets  were  seen  to 
begin  searching  for  prey  or 
actively  feeding  in  association 
with  these  mammals  (table  2). 
Gannets  were  never  seen  to 
join  the  (rarely  encountered) 
coastal  dolphins  (Bottlenose 
Dolphin  Tursiops  truncatus 
and  Risso’s  Dolphin  Grampus 
griseus),  and  they  seldom 
expressed  interest  in  baleen 


Gannets  associated  with  cetaceans 


distance  from  Bass  Rock  (km) 


Fig.  8.  Sightings  of  multi-species  feeding  associations  (MSFAs)  - 
number  of  sightings  per  km  steamed  - and  the  frequency 
(percentage)  of  MSFAs  containing  Northern  Gannets  Morus 
bassanus , with  distance  from  the  Bass  Rock  gannetry. 
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Table  2.  Sightings  of  cetaceans  (number  of  sightings,  number  of  animals  and  mean  pod  size), 
and  sightings  where  Northern  Gannets  Morus  bassanus  were  joining  the  animals  while  searching 
for  prey  or  actively  feeding  (number  and  frequency  (%)  of  sightings)  within  400  km  of  the  Bass 
Rock,  based  on  June-July  surveys,  1991-2004. 


Common  Dolphin  Delphinus  delphis 

White-sided  Dolphin  Lagenorhynchus  acutus 

White-beaked  Dolphin  Lagenorhynchus  albirostris 

Harbour  Porpoise  Phocoena  phocoena 

Unidentified  dolphin 

Minke  Whale  Balaenoptera  acutorostrata 

Unidentified  whale 

Fin  Whale  Balaenoptera  physalus 

Bottlenose  Dolphin  Tursiops  truncatus 

Risso’s  Dolphin  Grampus  griseus 


Sightings 

Animals 

Pod  size 

Sightings  with 
Gannets 

5 

138 

27.6 

3 (60.0%) 

26 

402 

15.5 

13  (50.0%) 

369 

1,897 

5.1 

117  (31.7%) 

910 

2,514 

2.8 

145  (15.9%) 

36 

79 

2.2 

3 (8.3%) 

462 

590 

1.3 

5 (1.1%) 

11 

11 

1.0 

- 

2 

2 

1.0 

— 

3 

19 

6.3 

- 

1 

3 

3.0 

. - 

1,825 

5,655 

3.1 

286  (15.7%) 

whales  (only  five  associations  with  Minke 
Whales  Balaenoptera  acutorostrata,  out  of  462 
encounters  with  this  species  at  sea).  The  most 
abundant  cetacean,  Harbour  Porpoise  Pho- 
coena phocoena,  was  joined  by  Gannets  in  145 
of  910  encounters  (15.9%),  while  offshore  dol- 
phins of  various  species  were  most  frequently 
‘targeted’  (table  2). 

The  frequency  of  association  with  certain 
cetacean  species  was  strongly  correlated  with 
the  mean  pod  size  of  that  species  (table  2). 
Furthermore,  the  mean  pod  size  of  the  com- 
monest cetaceans  joined  by  Gannets  (White- 
beaked  Dolphin  Lagenorhyncus  albirostris,  7.5 
(±6.1)  animals  and  Harbour  Porpoise,  3.4  (± 
3.1)  animals)  was  significantly  larger  than 
that  of  pods  of  the  same  cetacean  species 
where  Gannets  were  either  not  nearby  or  did 
not  show  an  interest  (pod  size  4.0  ± 3.2,  tics  = 
7.24,  P<0.001  and  2.6  ± 3.5,  tgos  = 2.61, 
P<0.01,  respectively). 


Associations  with  cetaceans  occurred 
mainly  well  offshore  (more  than  60  km  from 
the  colony),  and  typically  over  deeper  waters 
(fig.  9).  The  latter  seemed  to  reflect  a genuine 
preference  for  cetaceans  in  deeper,  thermally 
stratified  seawater  given  that  these  animals 
were  widespread  and  occurred  in  high 
numbers  closer  to  the  colony.  Cetaceans  were 
most  commonly  encountered  within  100  km 
of  the  Bass  Rock,  while  records  of  Gannets 
associating  with  cetaceans  were  most  fre- 
quent at  greater  distances  (fig.  10).  Offshore 
feeding  assemblages  more  than  80  km  from 
the  coast  that  involved  cetaceans  normally 
attracted  Gannets  as  the  only  bird  species 
(90.7%,  n = 237).  The  age  composition  of  all 
Gannets  encountered  >80  km  from  the  coast 
and  >100  km  from  the  Bass  Rock  comprised 
90.5%  adults  (n  = 18,036);  in  the  same  dis- 
tance class,  taking  solely  those  associated 
with  cetaceans,  the  proportion  of  mature 
birds  was  significantly  lower 
(84.9%,  n = 2,335;  Gadj  = 
62.14,  df=  1,P<0.001). 

Gannets  and  fishing 
vessels 

Fishing  vessels  were  joined 
irregularly  and,  with  declining 
fishery  effort  between  1991 
and  2003,  this  association 
became  increasingly  rare 
during  the  study.  Birds  scav- 
enging at  trawlers  would 
enter  the  water  with  a deep  or 
a shallow  plunge-dive  and  use 
a variety  of  techniques  to 


Fig.  9.  Sightings  of  cetaceans  (number  of  sightings  per  km 
steamed)  and  the  frequency  of  association  with  Northern  Gannets 
Morus  bassanus  (percentage  of  pods  with  associated  Gannets),  with 
distance  from  the  Bass  Rock  gannetry. 
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Fig.  10.  Pods  of  small  cetaceans  with  (red  circles) 
and  without  (white  circles)  Northern  Gannets  Morus 
bassanus  in  the  northwest  North  Sea  around  the 
Bass  Rock  colony.The  total  number  of  pods  of 
cetaceans  observed  was  1 ,825,  of  which  286  had 
associated  Gannets. 


29.  A feeding  frenzy  behind  a trawler  - note  the  ‘impact’ 
(the  underwater  white  ‘plume’)  that  marks  the  entry  of  a 
plunge-diving  Northern  Gannet  Morus  bassanus,  July  2002. 


obtain  discards  after  that  initial  dive. 
Scavenging  Gannets  were  sometimes 
engaged  in  surface  pecking,  swallowing 
dead  fish  floating  at  the  surface. 
However,  they  often  continued  with 
their  normal  strategy  of  deep  plunging. 
Gannets  joining  a session  of  discarding 
at  a fishing  vessel  would  typically  dive 
deep  into  the  water,  select  and  swallow 
one  or  two  sinking  fish  in  the  water 
column,  resurface,  take  off,  circle  around 
the  boat,  and  deep-plunge  again,  until 
satiated.  At  the  surface  (or  indeed  some- 
times while  still  underwater),  Gannets 
would  readily  steal  fish  from  competing 
conspecifics  or  from  other  seabirds. 
Flatfish  were  often  ignored  and  offal  was 
seldom  taken. 

Groups  of  Gannets  around  commer- 
cial fishing  vessels  could  be  very  large 
(over  1,000  birds  at  times),  but  only 
when  vessels  were  actively  discarding 
fishery  waste.  It  is  important  to  note, 
although  it  was  hard  to  quantify,  that 
Gannets  very  often  ignored  the  activity 
of  nearby  fishing  vessels,  even  when 
suitable  prey  was  released  in  large  quan- 
tities (for  example,  released  from  the 
survey  vessel  itself  during  periods  of 
fishing),  to  continue  on  their  foraging 
trips  farther  away  (see  also  Camphuysen 
etal.  1995b). 

At  trawlers  in  the  North  Sea,  Gannets 
were  found  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  scavenging  predators 
(cetaceans  excluded),  equalled  in 
apparent  strength  and  foraging  success 
only  by  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  Larus 
marinus.  Gannets  took  much  less  offal 
(liver  and  guts  from  gutted  fish)  than 
expected  from  the  numerical  abundance 
during  discard  experiments.  In  contrast, 
their  feeding  success  was  very  high  for 
roundfish,  notably  gadoids  and  particu- 
larly in  early  summer,  and  they  were 
observed  to  swallow  significantly  more 
of  these  fish  than  expected  from  their 
numerical  abundance  during  the  experi- 
ments. Experiments  showed  that 
Gannets  focused  more  on  larger  round- 
fish  (22-30  cm  long)  than  any  of  the 
other  birds  joining  fishing  vessels,  which 
is  consistent  with  their  own  overall  size 
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and  swallowing  capacity  (fig.  11).  Gannets 
also  preferred  smooth  fish  species  (gadoids, 
clupeids)  over  spiny  species  (gurnards). 

The  overall  robbery  index  of  Gannets 
(17.9  for  all  categories,  18.3  for  roundfish; 
Camphuysen  et  al.  1995b)  over  a total  of  536 
sessions  of  experimental  discarding  was 
higher  than  in  any  other  seabird  species  and 
the  species’  competitive  strength  was  most 
pronounced  in  summer  and  in  the  northwest 
and  west  of  the  North  Sea  basin.  The  age 
composition  of  all  Gannets  encountered 
more  than  150  km  from  the  Bass  Rock 
(where  all  records  of  birds  associating  with 
fishing  vessels  occurred)  comprised  87.7% 
adults  (n  = 18,654),  whereas  for  those  associ- 
ated with  fishing  vessels  the  proportion  of 
mature  birds  was  significantly  higher  (96.7%, 
n = 1,764;  Gadj=  171.4,  df=  1,P<0.001). 

Gannets  disturbing  fish  schools? 

The  effect  of  a Gannet  attack  on  a fish  shoal 
could  be  observed  only  in  cases  of  surface- 
driven  fish  schools.  As  MSFA  participants,  tar- 
geting surface-driven  ‘balls’  of  sandeels, 
Gannets  normally  attacked  the  fish  from 
above  while  swimming  at  the  surface  (typi- 


cally after  surfacing  from  a fruitless  plunge- 
dive). The  driving  auks  normally  quickly 
abandoned  their  herding  when  Gannets 
joined  in,  and  fish  ‘balls’  driven  to  the  surface 
by  the  auks  were  seen  to  disintegrate  and  sink 
deeper  within  seconds  of  a Gannet  attack. 
Gannets  were  seen  to  reach  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  water  until  they  gave  up  feeding,  indi- 
cating that  soon  after  their  arrival  the  herded 
fish  would  disperse  into  waters  too  deep  for 
the  birds  to  have  access  to  from  the  surface. 
Late  arrivals  (Gannets  or  other  seabirds) 
would,  as  a rule,  have  no  access  to  the  fish  and 
intake  rates  for  those  birds  were  zero. 

Discussion 

During  the  fieldwork  described  here,  indi- 
vidual adult  Gannets  breeding  on  the  Bass 
Rock  were  tracked  with  satellite  transmitters, 
GPS,  time-depth  recorders  and  other  devices 
to  study  the  foraging  behaviour  of  breeding 
birds  and  to  log  individual  foraging  trips 
(Hamer  et  al.  2000;  Humphreys  et  al.  2004). 
The  ship-based  surveys  showed  that  Gannets 
dispersed  widely  around  the  colony,  with 
high  densities  near  the  colony  and  low  densi- 
ties over  vast  areas  100-450  km  from  the  Bass 
(fig.  1).  The  telemetry 
studies  confirmed  that  this 
entire  range  and  beyond  is 
used  by  breeding  birds 
from  the  Bass  Rock  colony. 
They  revealed  that  the 
maximum  foraging  range 
was  540  km  from  the 
colony,  and  that  the  mean 
farthest  distance  from  the 
colony  on  any  one  trip  was 
232  km.  Foraging  trips 
lasted  between  13  and  84 
hours.  Destinations  of  for- 
aging trips  mapped  with 
satellite  transmitters  and 
GPS  data  loggers  covered  a 
wide  area  of  the  North  Sea, 
with  a non-random  distri- 
bution and  a higher-than- 
expected  proportion  of 
trips  to  the  northeast  (gen- 
erally in  the  vicinity  of 
Buchan  Deep  and  Halibut 
Bank)  and  to  the  southeast 
(mostly  between  Fame 


Fig.  I I.  Roundfish  consumption  (%  of  total  discarded)  by  seabirds 
during  experimental  discarding  from  fisheries  research  vessels  in  the 
North  Sea  with  Northern  Gannet  Morus  bossonus  consumptions  in 
red  (from  data  collected  in  1 993-94;  Camphuysen  et  al.  1993,  1995b). 
Bars  indicate  the  frequency  discarded  for  each  size  class  (cm  total  fish 
length),  colours  represent  the  fraction  successfully  swallowed  by  each 
of  the  main  groups  of  seabirds. 
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30  & 3 I.  Northern  Gannets  Morus  bassanus  and  Fulmars 
Fulmarus  glacialis  gathering  above  hunting  cetaceans  - 
in  this  case  Killer  Whales  Orcinus  orca  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  North  Sea  study  area,  June  2003. 


Deep,  Dogger  Bank  and  Outer 
Silver  Pit)  of  the  colony.  The 
authors  of  these  telemetry  studies 
have  suggested  that  Gannets 
breeding  at  the  Bass  Rock  focused 
their  activity  on  bathymetric  fea- 
tures that  were  probably  associated 
with  high  primary  production. 

From  the  at-sea  surveys  described 
in  this  paper,  a preference  for  desti- 
nations to  the  northeast  and  south- 
east of  the  colony  is  more  difficult 
to  detect  in  the  overall  distribution 
map  (fig.  1),  but  could  be  inferred 
from  the  recorded  age  composition 
of  Gannets  at  sea  around  the  colony 
(fig.  3).  However,  an  association  of 
foraging  activities  with  bathymetric 
features  is  not  clear  from  ship-based 
survey  results  (fig.  6),  and,  in  fact, 
foraging  is  a seemingly  random 
process,  certainly  so  if  the  type  of 
feeding  is  ignored. 

The  observations  summarised  in 
this  paper  show  that  different 
feeding  areas  are  visited  during  long- 
distance trips,  requiring  different 
foraging  techniques  and  probably 
yielding  different  prey.  Gannets 
commonly  deployed  three  rather  different 
types  of  feeding  in  the  North  Sea:  (1)  deep 
plunge-diving,  presumably  mainly  for  large, 
shoaling  fish;  (2)  surface  feeding  for  small  fish 
(scooping  up  prey);  and  (3)  scavenging 
behind  fishing  vessels.  Deep  plunging  was 
observed  in  monospecific  feeding  events,  in 
MSFAs,  at  trawlers  and  when  associated  with 
cetaceans.  Surface  feeding  (including 
scooping)  was  characteristic  within  coastal 
MSFAs  and  at  fishing  vessels.  Monospecific 
feeding  bouts  were  seldom  seen  to  build  up 
large  congregations  of  birds,  but  were  never- 
theless generally  short-lived  (several  minutes). 

There  was  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Gannets  joining  inshore  MSFAs  ( < 80  km 
from  the  coast)  were  targeting  anything  but 
small  shoaling  fish  (notably  sandeels),  whereas 
birds  joining  cetaceans  or  trawlers  were  clearly 
targeting  larger  prey.  The  inshore  MSFAs 
probably  formed  fairly  predictable  feeding 
opportunities  relatively  close  to  the  colony 
(Camphuysen  et  al.  2006).  The  development 
of  MSFAs  was  a characteristic  phenomenon  in 


mixed  coastal  waters  inshore  of  the  shallow 
sea  front  (the  separation  zone  between  mixed 
coastal  waters  and  thermally  stratified  waters). 
However,  Gannets  were  encountered  both  in 
mixed  coastal  waters  and  in  deeper,  stratified 
waters  farther  out.  They  used  different  for- 
aging techniques  in  the  two  areas  and,  in  con- 
trast to  the  case  for  many  other  seabirds,  the 
shallow  sea  front  was  relatively  unimportant 
as  a feeding  area  for  Gannets.  High  primary 
production  is  associated  with  oceanic  fronts, 
so  the  suggestion  (from  the  analysis  of  logger 
data)  that  Gannets  focused  their  activity  on 
features  that  were  associated  with  high 
primary  production  (Hamer  et  al.  2000)  could 
not  be  confirmed. 

Prey  (fish  schools)  occurs  in  discrete 
patches,  which  are  probably  non-randomly 
distributed  and  difficult  to  find.  In  offshore 
waters,  Gannets  often  fed  on  fish  schools  that 
were  herded  towards  the  surface  by  dolphins 
or  porpoises.  The  location  of  cetacean  activity 
probably  varies  unpredictably  but  is  at  least 
highly  visible  at  the  surface,  and  could  thus  be 
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32  & 33.  Plunge-diving  Northern  Gannet 
Morus  bassanus  in  Shetland  waters,  June  2008. 


a good  guide  for  Gannets  searching  for  acces- 
sible prey  patches.  Otherwise,  the  potential  to 
respond  to  the  behaviour  of  even  very  distant 
conspecifics  will  enhance  feeding  opportuni- 
ties at  greater  distances  from  land.  Actively 
searching  Gannets  did  so  mainly  individually, 
while  simultaneously  monitoring  the  behav- 
iour of  conspecifics,  such  that  when  one 
forager  found  a patch,  other  individuals  soon 
joined  the  finder.  The  signalling  function  of 
the  bright  white  plumage  of  Gannets  was  cer- 
tainly appreciated  by  the  ship-based  observers, 
who  were  able  to  detect  Gannets  at  much 
greater  distances  than  they  could  all  other 
species  of  seabirds.  The  majority  of  Gannets 
foraged  in  areas  with  low  densities  of  con- 
specifics, so  that  the  typically  short-lived 
feeding  bouts  attracted  relatively  few  competi- 
tors. These  observations  provide  further 
support  to  the  hypothesis  formulated  by  Lewis 
et  al.  (2001)  that  intraspecific  competition 
drives  birds  from  large  colonies  farther  afield. 

Lewis  et  al.  (2001)  suggested  that  schools 
of  fish  attacked  by  diving  Gannets  would 
become  temporarily  unavailable  as  a result  of 
an  avoidance  response.  The  question  that 
remained  was  whether  evidence  could  be 
provided  that  Gannets  would  indeed  trigger 
such  an  avoidance  response  in  fish  schools, 
with  adverse  effects  on  their  own  opportuni- 
ties for  profitable  feeding.  The  response  of  a 
fish  school  was  rarely  observed  directly,  but 
the  short  duration  of  most  feeding  events 
suggests  that  feeding  was  no  longer  profitable 
soon  after  an  attack  by  one  or  just  a few 
Gannets.  Moreover,  an  attack-avoidance 
response  by  surface-driven  fish  within  some 
MSFAs  could  actually  be  observed  after 
Gannets  entered  the  scene. 

Gannet  flock  sizes  were  significantly  larger 
over  prey-herding  cetaceans  (even  though 
this  took  place  mainly  in  areas  with  very  low 
densities  of  Gannets)  and  near  trawlers.  In 
each  of  these  situations,  an  attack-avoidance 
response  by  prey  fish  was  either  blocked 
(herding  mammals)  or  non-existent  (dis- 
cards), and  feeding  bouts  were  apparently 
relatively  longer-lived,  attracting  more  birds. 
Field  observations  thus  support  the  predic- 
tion that  feeding  frenzies  over  persistent  prey 
patches  grow  larger  than  those  over  small, 
easily  disturbed  fish  schools  and  seem  to 
support  the  assertion  that  Gannets  could  be 
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important  in  inducing  an  avoidance  response 
by  their  prey  in  certain  conditions. 

Competition  for  prey  is  probably  most 
intense  behind  fishing  vessels,  where 
numerous  species  congregate  and  large  flocks 
may  be  formed.  The  competitive  strength  of 
scavenging  Gannets  at  trawlers  is  considerable 
and  the  species  has  been  identified  as  a highly 
successful  kleptoparasite,  being  capable  of 
stealing  18  times  more  items  from  other 
seabirds  than  were  lost  by  them  through 
robbery  (Hudson  & Furness  1989; 
Camphuysen  et  al.  1995b;  Garthe  & Hiippop 
1998;  this  paper).  A combination  of  brute 
force  and  aggression,  the  ability  to  swallow 
even  the  largest  discards,  plus  an  ability  to 
dive  to  reach  sinking  (dead)  prey  makes 
Gannets  highly  successful  competitors  in 
these  situations.  The  same  avian  competitors 
meet  one  another  in  MSFAs  targeting  fish 
balls  driven  towards  the  surface  by  auks.  Here, 
the  same  ranking  in  the  dominance  hierarchy 
was  established.  Smaller,  surface-feeding 
seabirds  gave  way  when  Gannets  arrived  on 
the  scene.  An  important  difference  was  that 
the  prey  facilitation  mechanism  collapsed 
when  Gannets  arrived  (auks  gave  up  driving) 
and  the  attack-avoidance  response  by  the  fish 
prompted  them  to  swim  down,  beyond  reach. 
The  scooping  behaviour  of  Gannets  at  fish 
balls  appears  to  be  a new  discovery  and  the 
visual  observations  of  this  has  elucidated 
some  hitherto  unexplained  findings  from 
studies  employing 
time-depth  activity 
recorders  and  stomach- 
temperature  loggers 
(Humphreys  et  al. 

2004). 

Where  intake  rates 
are  expected  to  fall  with 
increasing  numbers  of 
competitors  (Stephens 
& Krebs  1986),  it  does 
not  pay  to  arrive  late  in 
a feeding  frenzy.  Where 
an  attack  would  trigger 
an  immediate  avoidance 
response  by  the  prey,  it 
may  be  predicted  that 
only  the  first  few  preda- 
tors experience  a prof- 
itable feeding  bout. 


Widespread  feeding  in  a patchy  environment 
with  very  low  densities  of  competitors  may 
thus  be  a sensible  option  for  an  aerial  and 
highly  mobile  species  such  as  the  Gannet. 
Feeding  individuals  can  be  quickly  joined 
even  if  they  are  several  kilometres  away,  while 
large  flocks  of  competitors  over  feeding 
patches  are  unlikely  to  develop,  simply 
because  the  birds  are  too  far  apart.  A feeding 
bout  is  thus  profitable  but  short-lived.  Recent 
studies  using  instrumentation  to  track  indi- 
vidual Gannets  have  supported  the  sugges- 
tion of  wide  (individual)  dispersal  of 
foraging  birds  over  large  distances  at  sea. 
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The  probable  breeding 
of  Ferruginous  Ducks 
in  Avon 

A.  H.  Davis  and  K.  E.  Vinicombe 

Abstract  The  probable  breeding  of  Ferruginous  Ducks  Aythya  nyroca  at  Chew 
Valley  Lake,  Avon,  is  documented.  In  2003  and  2004,  nesting  attempts  probably 
took  place,  although  no  nest  or  young  were  observed  and  it  is  assumed  that  any 
attempts  failed.  In  2006,  a juvenile  male  appeared  in  October.  Although  it  could  not 
be  established  that  this  bird  had  hatched  at  Chew,  events  suggest  that  it  may  well 
have  done  so,  and  perhaps  was  raised  by  a foster  parent  (probably  Common 
Pochard  A.  ferina). 

Introduction 

Holling  et  al.  (2010)  published  a summary  of 
the  suspected  breeding  of  Ferruginous  Ducks 
Aythya  nyroca  at  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  in 
2004.  That  account  was,  however,  based  on 
incomplete  information  presented  to  the 
Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel.  The  following 
article,  which  has  been  in  preparation  for 


35.  Male  Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca , Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  March  2009. 


some  time,  sets  out  the  full  story. 

On  16th  November  1998,  Dave  Chown 
discovered  a female  Ferruginous  Duck  at  the 
RSPB’s  Ham  Wall  reserve  on  the  Somerset 
Levels;  it  remained  there  until  19th  March 
1999  (Rogers  et  al.  2000).  It  was  a fairly 
typical  record  in  terms  of  the  dates  of  occur- 
rence, since  the  species  is  predominantly  a 
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rare  winter  visitor  to  Britain  (Vinicombe 
2000).  That  bird  returned  to  Ham  Wall  in  the 
following  three  winters  and,  on  22nd  March 

2000,  what  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
same  individual  was  located  by  Richard 
Andrews,  20  km  to  the  northeast  at  Chew 
Valley  Lake,  where  it  remained  until  15th 
April.  More  surprisingly,  however,  it  re- 
appeared at  Chew  from  23rd  June  to  10th 
July  2000.  It  was  rediscovered  at  Chew  in 

2001,  but  on  the  later  date  of  19th  May, 
remaining  to  28th  June;  it  returned  yet  again 
in  2002,  but  it  was  seen  only  on  22nd  August 
and  14th  September.  It  was,  however, 
extremely  elusive  in  the  extensive  reedbeds  at 
the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  was  undoubt- 
edly overlooked  for  long  periods.  In  March 

2002,  what  is  likely  to  have  been  the  same 
bird  was  seen  on  the  South  Lake  at  Slim- 
bridge,  Gloucestershire  (Rogers  et  al.  2003). 

Although  summer  records  of  Ferruginous 
Duck  in  Britain  are  not  unprecedented  (Vini- 
combe 2000),  these  repeated  summer  appear- 
ances were  surprising,  given  that  the  species 
is  essentially  a winter  visitor.  Inevitably,  there 
were  suggestions  that  the  bird  could  have 
been  an  escape  from  captivity,  but  never  at 
any  point  did  its  behaviour  suggest  this. 

Summary  of  events  at  Chew, 
2003-10 

Summer  2003 

Surprising  as  these  records  may  have  been, 
events  took  a remarkable  turn  in  the  spring  of 

2003,  The  female  made  her,  by  now  expected, 
reappearance  on  10th  April,  on  Herriott’s 
Pool  at  the  south  end  of  Chew  Valley  Lake. 
This  is  a shallow,  reed-fringed,  8-ha  pool,  sep- 
arated from  the  main  lake  by  a causeway;  in 
contrast  to  the  main  lake,  the  water  levels  are 
relatively  constant.  All  seemed  set  for  a repeat 
of  the  previous  three  summers  but  then,  on 
18th  April,  she  was  joined  by  an  adult  male. 
Since  the  female  had  appeared  alone  eight 
days  earlier,  it  is  not  only  remarkable  that  a 
male  also  turned  up  but  that  the  two  birds 
located  one  another  and  paired  up  so  quicldy. 

Although  the  pair  was  then  reported 
throughout  late  April  and  May,  the  male  was 
seen  alone  on  10th  lime,  asleep,  at  the  back  of 
Herriott’s  Pool.  On  the  evening  of  16th  June, 
the  pair  was  together  again,  feeding  on  the 
main  lake  at  Wick  Green  Point,  about  1.2  km 


from  Herriott’s  Pool  at  the  north  end  of  the 
‘Main  Reeds’,  Chew  Valley  Lake’s  largest 
reedbed.  In  previous  years,  Wick  Green  Point 
had  been  a favoured  feeding  site  for  the 
female,  which  regularly  flew  there  from  Her- 
riott’s Pool.  Late  in  the  evening  of  23rd  June, 
the  pair  again  flew  from  the  back  of  Her- 
riott’s Pool  onto  the  main  lake,  presumably  to 
feed.  However,  at  dusk,  the  male  was  alone  on 
Herriott’s  Pool,  although  he  then  once  again 
flew  back  onto  the  main  lake.  Between  26th 
June  and  7th  July,  we  saw  the  male  on  four 
further  occasions,  either  alone  on  Herriott’s 
Pool  or  flying  towards  Wick  Green  Point  to 
feed,  usually  in  the  evening.  On  two  occa- 
sions, he  was  seen  displaying,  with  a peculiar 
backwards  ‘neck  jerk’. 

BWP  suggests  that,  as  with  many  species 
of  duck,  the  male  Ferruginous  ‘stands  guard’ 
over  the  female  and  the  nest-site  during  the 
early  stages  of  incubation,  accompanying  the 
female  when  she  leaves  the  nest  to  feed.  The 
behaviour  of  the  male  and  the  erratic  appear- 
ances and  protracted  absences  of  the  female 
throughout  June  and  early  July  2003  suggest 
that  she  was  incubating.  That  idea  gained 
credibility  on  13th  July,  when  KEV  saw  the 
female  again  as  she  swam  very  quickly  from 
the  southeast  corner  of  Herriott’s  Pool  to  a 
small  island  at  the  back  of  the  pool  where  she 
bathed  and  then  behaved  very  aggressively 
towards  some  female  Tufted  Ducks  A. 
fuligula  that  had  approached  the  island. 
However,  there  was  no  sign  of  any  young, 
either  then  or  subsequently. 

From  3rd  August  to  2nd  September,  the 
male  was  to  be  seen  loafing  with  moulting 
Tufted  Ducks  and  Common  Pochards  A. 
ferina  (hereafter  simply  ‘Pochard’)  in  Strat- 
ford Bay  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  main 
lake.  KEV  saw  the  female  again  on  3rd  Sep- 
tember, when  she  was  feeding  alone  in  her 
favoured  spot  off  Wick  Green  Point,  now  in 
fresh  plumage,  having  clearly  moulted. 

Summer  2004 

The  female  reappeared  at  Chew  on  the  early 
date  of  20th  February,  the  male  three  days 
later,  but  they  were  not  seen  again  until  23rd 
March.  Events  in  2004  mirrored  those  of  the 
previous  summer  with  the  birds  becoming 
attached  to  the  same  small  island  at  the  back 
of  Herriott’s  Pool  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
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‘nesting  island’).  Again,  they  often  flew  to 
Wick  Green  Point  to  feed,  particularly  in  the 
evenings,  where  the  male  tended  to  keep 
guard  over  the  female,  remaining  alert  and 
diving  less  frequently  as  she  fed. 

On  26th  May,  the  pair  was  watched  by 
KEV  at  a range  of  about  25  m from  the  hide 
at  Wick  Green  Point,  often  picking  flies  off 
the  water.  After  a while,  the  male  was  seen  to 
raise  his  head  and  also  his  crown  feathers  and 
the  two  birds  briefly  swam  around  each  other 
with  their  heads  raised.  The  male  then  copu- 
lated with  the  female  and  both  birds  then 
bathed.  No  vocalisations  were  heard. 

AHD  made  the  following  observations  in 
2004: 

28th  May  At  15.00  hrs,  copulation  took  place 
on  Herriott's  Pool,  again  followed  immediately 
by  both  birds  bathing.  They  then  came  out  of 
the  water  and  preened  on  the  edge  of  a small 
island.  Both  then  swam  around,  as  if  searching 
for  nest-sites.  Two  islands  were  investigated 
before  they  were  lost  to  view  behind  them. 
30th  May  The  male,  on  his  own  at  the  back  of 
the  pool,  was  seen  to  display,  kinking  his  neck 
and  then  tossing  back  his  head.  The  female 
then  appeared  at  the  back  of  the  pool.  Later; 
the  pair  was  seen  prospecting  the  previous 
year's  nesting  island,  at  one  point  going  ashore 
at  the  eastern  end.  On  returning  to  the  water; 
they  circumnavigated  the  island  several  times, 
the  male  sometimes  alone,  before  flying  onto 
the  main  lake  at  I 6.45  hrs. 

2nd  June  Copulation  was  observed  at  12.00 
hrs  on  Herriott’s  Pool. 

4th  June  At  14.30  hrs,  the  pair  was  again  at 
the  back  of  the  pool.  They  then  flew  to  the 
main  lake  but  they  returned  30  minutes  later 
and  vanished  onto  the  nesting  island. 

8th  June  At  14.00  hrs,  copulation  was  again 
noted  on  Herriott's  Pool,  followed  by  bathing 
(female  only),  then  neck-stretching  by  both 
birds.  Copulation  occurred  again  before  both 
vanished. 

1 0th  June  At  I 6.00  hrs,  the  male  appeared  on 
Herriott's  Pool  and  was  followed  by  the 
female,  which  seemed  to  have  come  off  the 
nesting  island.  Both  then  started  diving. 

13th  June  The  male  was  seen  alone  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  nesting  island,  chasing  off 
Tufted  Ducks  from  the  vicinity. 

1 9th  June  At  1 4.00  hrs,  the  pair  was  watched 


feeding  behind  the  nesting  island  and,  after  1 5 
minutes,  they  came  out  of  the  water  beneath 
a large  willow  Salix  at  the  back  of  the  pool, 
where  they  were  watched  preening. 

24th  June  At  I 3.00  hrs,  the  pair  appeared  at 
the  back  of  the  pool  but  then  flew  onto  the 
main  lake  and  disappeared  towards  Wick 
Green  Point. 

The  pair  was  last  seen  on  30th  June,  although 
the  female  reappeared  from  15th  August  to 
15th  September.  The  birds’  behaviour  in  2004 
again  suggested  that  nesting  was  attempted 
on  the  same  island,  as  evidenced  by  the  pair’s 
displays  and  general  behaviour,  copulation 
(observed  five  times  between  26th  May  and 
8th  June),  their  prospecting  of  the  island,  the 
male  chasing  off  Tufted  Ducks  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  island  and  apparently  keeping 
guard  during  the  early  stages  of  incubation. 

Summer  2005 

Disappointingly,  the  only  sightings  were  of 
the  male  on  25th  March  and  the  pair  on  3rd 
July.  As  in  2004,  the  female  then  returned 
later  in  the  year,  during  6th-27th  September. 

Summer  2006 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  birds  until  11th 
June,  when  KEV  saw  the  pair  apparently 
prospecting  along  the  southwest  side  of  Her- 
riott’s Pool;  they  flew  onto  the  main  lake 
when  chased  by  a pair  of  Common  Shelducks 
Tadorna  tadorna.  The  pair  was  seen  again,  on 
the  west  side  of  Herriott’s  Pool,  on  12th  June 
by  AHD.  The  male  was  seen  throwing  back 
his  head  at  the  female  and  copulation  was 
observed  twice  in  an  hour.  The  male  vigor- 
ously chased  off  nearby  male  Tufted  Ducks 
that  appeared  interested  in  the  female. 

On  2nd  July,  KEV  watched  them  feeding 
in  the  late  evening  at  Wick  Green  Point,  only 
15-20  m from  the  hide.  As  in  2004,  the 
female  was  feeding  more  intently  than  the 
male,  which  remained  much  more  alert  the 
whole  time.  Eventually,  the  male  ‘pumped  up’ 
and  raised  his  head,  and  then  started  calling: 
a soft,  quiet  ‘zree  zree  zree’.  The  female  then 
had  a short  bathe  and  the  male  performed  a 
few  pre-flight  intention  signals  before  both 
birds  flew  a short  distance,  the  female  calling 
‘kurr  kurr’.  They  swam  into  the  north  end  of 
the  Main  Reeds  and  vanished.  It  was  hoped 
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that  they  were  nesting  somewhere  in  the 
Main  Reeds  but  this  proved  to  be  the  last  sign 
of  them  until  the  evening  of  20th  July,  when 
the  female  was  seen  feeding  with  two  Tufted 
Ducks  in  Stratford  Bay. 

The  female  reappeared  from  13th  August 
to  4th  November,  and  the  male  was  also  seen 
again,  between  24th  August  and  16th 
November;  the  female  was  also  seen  at 
nearby  Blagdon  Lake  on  15th  October. 

Although  2005  proved  to  be  a disappoint- 
ment, the  birds’  behaviour  in  2006  again  sug- 
gested nesting  activity,  albeit  in  a different 
area  from  the  2003  and  2004  attempts. 

The  most  intriguing  event  of  2006, 
however,  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  On  18th  October,  a male  Ferruginous 
Duck  in  full  juvenile  plumage  was  discovered 
in  the  channel  in  front  of  Herriott’s  Bridge, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Main  Reeds,  and 
remained  until  5th  November  (plate  36). 
Although  wild  immigrants  start  to  appear  in 
earnest  in  October,  peaking  in  November 
(Vinicombe  2000)  - and,  of  course,  some 
Ferruginous  Ducks  escape  from  captivity  - 
the  coincidence  of  the  juvenile’s  appearance 
was  intriguing:  could  it  have  been  the 
product  of  that  summer’s  activities? 

Given  that  only  18  days  after  the  last 
sighting  of  the  pair  together,  on  2nd  July,  the 
female  had  been  seen  alone  and  with  no 
brood  in  tow,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  later 
presence  of  a juvenile  was  nothing  more  than 
a strange  coincidence.  On  the  other  hand, 


Ferruginous  Ducks  in  juvenile  plumage  are 
incredibly  rare  in  Britain.  Having  analysed 
occurrences  of  the  species  in  preparation  for 
his  2000  paper,  KEV  had  no  recollection  of 
any  in  full  juvenile  plumage,  although  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  a comprehensive  list  of  all 
the  records.  However,  there  is  a record  of  a 
juvenile  at  Hornsea  Mere,  Yorkshire,  on  24th 
August  2007  (present  from  23rd  August  to 
6th  September;  Brit.  Birds  100:  633,  see  also 
photo  on  www.surfbirds.com). 

Considering  the  possibilities,  it  occurred 
to  KEV  that  there  was  perhaps  another  expla- 
nation for  the  juvenile’s  appearance:  that  it 
was  the  result  of  nest  parasitism.  In  other 
words,  the  female  Ferruginous  had  laid  an 
egg  in  another  duck’s  nest  and  the  resulting 
youngster  had  been  raised  incognito,  by 
either  a female  Tufted  Duck  or  a female 
Pochard. 

Yom-Tov  (2001)  stated  that  a high  rate  of 
intraspecific  nest  parasitism  (when  birds  lay 
eggs  in  nests  of  the  same  species)  is  expected 
when  host  nests  are  available  for  extended 
periods  of  time  or  in  a limited  space.  It  occurs 
mainly  in  precocial  species  (those  in  which  the 
young  are  active  immediately  after  hatching) 
because  they  lay  larger  clutches  than  do  simi- 
larly sized  altricial  species  (those  in  which  the 
young  are  helpless  when  hatched)  and  they 
start  incubating  mostly  after  the  last  or  penul- 
timate egg  is  laid,  thus  leaving  the  nest  without 
protection  for  most  of  the  laying  period;  and 
also  because  parasitic  eggs  and  young  among 
precocial  birds  require  a 
smaller  increase  in  parental 
care  from  hosts  than  in 
altricial  species.  He  listed 
234  species  of  birds  where 
this  behaviour  has  been 
recorded,  the  biggest  family 
being  the  Anseriformes, 
where  it  has  so  far  been 
recorded  in  74  out  of  161 
species  (46%).  It  is  well 
known  that  some  Aythya 
species,  such  as  the  Redhead 
A.  americana , are  inveterate 
egg-dumpers  (Weller  1959). 

KEV  had  previously 
noted  interspecific  nest 
parasitism  at  Chew  in  1980 
and  2003  when  Pochard 


36.  Juvenile  male  Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca,  Chew  Valley  Lake, 
Avon,  October  2006. 
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ducklings  were  attached  to  Tufted  Duck 
broods  (one  and  two  ducklings  respectively), 
and  in  1980  and  1991  when  single  Ruddy 
Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis  chicks  were 
attached  to  Pochard  and  Tufted  Duck  broods. 
However,  those  were  the  only  four  instances 
of  such  parasitism  recorded  between  1967 
and  2010,  in  a total  of  733  observed  broods 
of  these  three  species  (115  Pochards,  521 
Tufted  Ducks  and  97  Ruddy  Ducks);  in  other 
words,  it  affected  just  0.9%  of  Pochard  and 
0.6%  of  Tufted  broods.  These  low  levels  of 
recorded  (interspecific)  nest  parasitism  may 
reflect  the  low  breeding  density  of  both 
Pochards  and  Tufted  Ducks  at  Chew,  particu- 
larly since  the  mid  1990s,  after  which  there 
was  a large  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
breeding  Tufted  Ducks.  Interestingly,  Yom- 
Tov  listed  Ferruginous  Duck  as  one  of  the 
species  in  which  nest  parasitism  has  been 
recorded. 

There  were  three  broods  of  Pochards  seen 
at  Chew  in  summer  2006  and  seven  broods  of 
Tufted  Ducks.  The  Pochard  broods  were  first 
seen  on  Herriott’s  Pool  on  29th  June  and  13th 
July  (two),  while  seven  Tufted  Duck  broods 
appeared  between  20th  July  and  17th  August 
(one  on  Herriott’s  Pool  and  six  on  the  main 
lake).  The  description  and  illustration  of  a 
Ferruginous  duckling  in  BWP  suggests  that  it 


is  more  similar  to  a Pochard  than  to  a Tufted 
Duck  (i.e.  brown  and  yellow  rather  than 
completely  dark  blackish-brown)  so  it  seems 
most  likely  that,  if  our  juvenile  was  the  result 
of  egg-dumping,  it  was  hidden  among  one  of 
the  Pochard  broods  on  Herriott’s  Pool.  When 
discussing  the  possibilities  of  nest  parasitism 
at  the  end  of  the  2006  season,  KEV  predicted 
that,  if  the  Ferruginous  juvenile  really  had 
hatched  at  Chew  then  it  (a)  would  return  the 
following  summer  and  (b)  display  to  either 
Tufted  Ducks  or  Pochards,  having  become 
imprinted  on  its  surrogate  mother. 

Summer  2007 

The  male  and  female  reappeared  together  on 
Herriott’s  Pool  on  the  early  date  of  8th  Feb- 
ruary; this  turned  out  to  be  the  last  time  that 
the  male  was  ever  seen.  The  female  was  seen 
again  on  20th  June  and  1 9th— 20th  August, 
which  proved  to  be  the  last  occasion  that  she 
was  ever  seen.  By  2007,  she  would  have  been  at 
least  nine  years  old  and  the  male  at  least  five. 

In  line  with  KEV’s  predictions,  a first- 
summer  male  appeared  at  Chew  on  6th  June, 
remaining  until  10th  November  (and  visiting 
nearby  Blagdon  Lake  on  16th  June).  On 
arrival  it  was  readily  separable  from  the  adult 
male  by  remnants  of  juvenile  plumage,  with 
some  quite  prominent  dark  marks  on  the 


37.  Male  Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca,  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  May  2009.  This  photograph 
shows  the  bird’s  peculiar ‘backward  neck-jerk'  display. 
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belly;  it  also  showed  more  gingery  flanks. 
Moreover,  almost  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  the 
young  male  started  to  pursue  female  Tufted 
Ducks,  something  that  the  adult  male  had 
never  done  (although,  of  course,  that  bird 
had  found  a mate  of  its  own  species).  The 
young  male,  now  in  adult  plumage,  returned 
in  the  summer  of  2008  and  continued  to 
show  an  unhealthy  interest  in  female  Tufted 
Ducks.  Bizarrely,  at  the  same  time,  several 
male  Tufted  Ducks  developed  a similar 
interest  in  the  male  Ferruginous,  seemingly 
under  the  illusion  that  it  was  some  kind  of 
female  Aythya  ready  for  the  taking!  Several 
times  this  resulted  in  a rather  amusing 
‘ menage- a- trois ’ taking  to  the  air,  the  female 
Tufteds  trying  to  shake  off  the  male  Ferrugi- 
nous, which  in  turn  was  trying  to  avoid  the 
male  Tufteds!  By  the  summer  of  2009  that 
activity  had  waned  although,  on  27th  Sep- 
tember, the  male  Ferruginous  was  seen  dis- 
playing persistently  to  a female  Pochard. 

2008-10 

The  male  Ferruginous  reappeared  each 
summer  from  2008  to  2010  (plates  35,  37  & 
38).  Each  year  it  disappeared  after  a summer 
sojourn  at  Chew  although,  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  2008/09,  it  was  seen  at  several 


nearby  sites  (Barrow  Gurney  Reservoirs, 
Weston-Super-Mare  Sewage  Treatment 
Works,  Blagdon  Lake  and  Cheddar  Reser- 
voir) and  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  at  Cosmeston  Lakes,  East  Glam- 
organ. In  winter  2009/10  it  was  recorded 
again  at  Cheddar  Reservoir  and  also  on 
Westhay  Moor  on  the  Somerset  Levels. 

At  Chew,  there  were  further  records  of  a 
female  Ferruginous  Duck  on  3rd  November 
2008  and  an  additional  male  on  17th  May 
2009.  In  September-November  2010,  four 
were  present  in  total  (the  returning  adult 
male,  two  first-winter  males  and  an  adult 
female)  with  a large  gathering  of  up  to  3,240 
Aythya  ducks  (820  Pochards  and  2,420  Tufted 
Ducks).  The  three  new  birds  in  autumn  2010 
brought  the  total  number  of  Ferruginous 
Ducks  recorded  at  Chew  since  2002  to  eight 
(and  there  had  been  three  previous  records: 
in  1955,  1968  and  1976). 

Previous  possible  breeding 
attempts  in  Britain 

Although  breeding  has  been  recorded  occa- 
sionally in  western  Europe  (see  below),  there 
are  no  such  records  for  Britain.  However,  an 
unusual  series  of  summer  records  at 
Holkham,  Norfolk,  was  documented  in  Taylor 


38.  Male  Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca.  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  March  2009.  This  shows  the  bird 
in  its  ‘neck  stretch’  display,  in  which  it  raises  the  feathers  of  the  crown,  side  of  head  and  chin  and 
shows  off  its  darker  neck  ring  (BWP).  This  photo,  and  also  plates  35  & 37,  illustrate  the  same 
individual  shown  as  a juvenile  in  plate  36. 
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(1999).  An  approachable  pair  on  27th  April 
1992  was  joined  by  a second  pair  on  12th  June 
and  two  pairs  remained  until  mid  July;  the 
original  female  subsequently  reappeared  on 
26th  September.  The  following  year  there  were 
erratic  sightings  of  singles  from  12th  March  to 
2nd  August,  followed  by  a wary  pair  seen  in 
Holkham  Park  on  20th  August.  It  is  possible 
that  breeding  may  have  been  attempted  in  this 
case,  at  a site  where  the  habitat  is  suitable  for 
this  species.  Subsequently,  another  pair  was 
seen  in  Norfolk,  at  Syderstone  Common  on 
21st-22nd  May  1995. 

Taylor  et  al.  (1999)  also  described  a 
remarkable  influx  of  Ferruginous  Ducks  in 
Norfolk  on  15th  April  1903,  when  a flock  of 
ten  drakes  was  recorded  on  Hickling  Broad, 
most  of  which  were  shot,  and  an  additional 
ten  birds  on  Rollesby  Broad.  This  large  spring 
influx  may  suggest  some  kind  of  drought- 
induced  irruption,  and  its  similarity  in  timing 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Chew  birds  is 
interesting.  Similarly,  it  is  also  worth  noting  a 
record  of  two  males  at  Kenfig  Pool,  East  Glam- 
organ, on  28th  April  1999  (Rogers  et  al.  2000). 

Summary  and  conclusions 

Although  there  is  no  proof  that  Ferruginous 
Ducks  bred  or  even  nested  at  Chew  during 
2003-06,  we  believe  that  the  above  observa- 
tions suggest  that  nesting  took  place  in  2003 
and  2004  and  that  a youngster  may  have  been 
raised  in  2006,  perhaps  by  a foster  parent. 
The  birds’  behaviour  certainly  fulfills  the  cri- 
terion for  ‘probable  breeding’  (Hagemeijer  & 
Blair  1997;  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel). 

The  Ferruginous  Duck  was  listed  as  ‘Vul- 
nerable’ in  a European  context  by  BirdLife 
International  (2004)  so  it  is  disappointing 
that  the  birds  were  not  more  successful  at 
Chew.  However,  their  failure  to  establish  is 
perhaps  not  surprising,  given  the  low  success 
rates  of  breeding  wildfowl  at  the  lake  in 
recent  years  (KEV  pers.  obs.),  perhaps  a con- 
sequence of  low  chick  survival  rates  after  the 
introduction  of  pike  Esox  lucius  in  the  mid 
1990s  (although  more  subtle  ecological 

A.  H.  Davis  and  K.  E.  Vinicombe,  Bristol 


changes  have  probably  also  been  influential). 
Despite  breeding  records  since  1975  in 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Germany 
and  Switzerland  (Hagemeijer  & Blair  1997), 
the  species  has  never  become  established  in 
western  Europe,  unlike  Pochard  and  Tufted 
Duck,  both  of  which  have  spread  west  since 
the  nineteenth  century  ( BWP ). 

Although  owned  by  Bristol  Water,  the 
south  end  of  Chew  Valley  Lake  is  a nature 
reserve  managed  by  the  Avon  Wildlife  Trust. 
It  was  disappointing  that,  in  this  era  of  acute 
interest  in  rare-bird  conservation,  local 
birders  found  themselves  surprisingly  iso- 
lated in  having  to  deal  with  the  protection  of 
what  were  probably,  at  that  time,  Britain’s 
rarest  breeding  birds.  For  this  reason,  news  of 
their  presence  was  restricted,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so. 
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Abstract  Records  of  the  Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius  in  western  and 
central  Europe  were  analysed.  Sightings  in  these  areas  reached  20-21  per  year  in 
2003-05,  the  most  recent  years  for  which  complete  data  were  available,  with 
records  from  France,  Spain  and  Portugal  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  European 
total  during  the  decade  1 996-2005.  While  most  occurred  in  spring  or  autumn, 
records  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  were  concentrated  in  the  winter  months.  Spring 
movements  appeared  to  be,  on  average,  faster  and  to  follow  a more  southerly 
route  than  those  in  autumn.  Numbers  reported  were  only  slightly  lower  in  spring 
than  in  autumn,  suggesting  that  winter  mortality  rates  may  be  low.  In  autumn, 
about  60%  of  birds  that  were  aged  were  in  juvenile/first-year  plumage.  The 
observed  patterns,  taking  into  account  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  observers 
and  the  species’  habitat  preferences,  support  the  hypothesis  that  small  numbers  of 
Sociable  Lapwings  may  winter  regularly  in  Iberia. 


The  formerly  abundant  Sociable 
Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius  is  now  a 
Critically  Endangered  wader,  its  world 
population  estimated  to  be  around  5,600 
breeding  pairs.  It  breeds  in  Kazakhstan  and 
adjacent  parts  of  south-central  Russia,  and 
winters  primarily  in  Israel,  Eritrea,  Sudan 
and  northwest  India  (Tomkovich  & Lebedeva 
2004;  www.birdlife.org).  In  western  and 
central  Europe,  records  are  erratic  and  its 
status  is  that  of  a presumed  vagrant,  with 
most  records  being  of  single  birds  in  spring 
or  autumn  (Glutz  von  Blotzheim  et  al.  1975; 
Snow  & Perrins  1998).  There  is,  however,  an 
emerging  pattern  of  occurrence  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  in  winter,  suggesting  the 
possibility  that  these  birds  may  be  part  of  a 
regular  (though  very  small)  wintering  popu- 
lation, rather  than  vagrants  (de  Juana  1991, 
2006).  A similar  theory  has  been  suggested 
with  regard  to  records  in  France  (Dubois  et 
al.  2008).  Given  the  global  status  of  the 
species  and  the  threats  it  faces,  which  include 
large-scale  changes  to  its  breeding  habitat  in 
the  steppes  of  central  Asia,  together  with 
hunting  pressure  on  migration  (notably  in 
Syria  and  Iraq),  it  seems  important  to 
examine  these  ideas  further.  This  paper 


presents  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  records 
in  western  and  central  Europe. 

Trends  across  Europe 

Records  of  Sociable  Lapwings  were  sought 
from  as  many  countries  as  possible  in 
western  and  central  Europe.  Most  data  were 
extracted  from  the  annual  reports  of  national 
rarities  committees,  although  for  Italy  a 
variety  of  other  sources  were  used  (e.g. 
Moltoni  1968,  1978,  Brichetti  & Fracasso 
2004,  Rivista  Italiana  di  Ornitologia,  Rivista 
Italiana  di  Birdwatching).  The  number  of 
dated  records  available  for  analysis  was  466, 
much  higher  than  in  previous  compilations; 
for  example,  2.6  times  the  figure  quoted  by 
Mitchell  & Young  (1997),  and  7.4  times  that 
by  van  den  Berg  (1984).  The  annual  total  for 
western  and  central  Europe  reached  21  in 
2003,  20  in  2004  and  21  in  2005  (information 
for  subsequent  years  was  not  available  for  all 
countries  in  the  region). 

The  recent  increase  in  sightings  across 
western  and  central  Europe  as  a whole  has 
been  rather  uneven,  however;  numbers  in 
some  countries  have  increased,  while  those  in 
others  have  changed  little  or  declined  (fig.  1). 
For  example,  comparing  the  period 
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1976-1985  with  1996-2005,  it  is  clear  that 
while  records  from  Germany,  France  and  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  have  increased  by  roughly 
an  order  of  magnitude,  those  in  the  Nether- 
lands have  remained  fairly  constant  while 
those  in  Britain  declined  by  c.  50%. 

The  occurrence  patterns  of  vagrants  in  a 
given  area  may  be  strongly  biased  by  the 
presence  and  distribution  of  potential 
observers  (Alerstam  1990;  Fraser  1997).  To 
what  extent  does  this  affect  the  apparently 
changing  patterns  of  Sociable  Lapwing 
occurrence  in  Europe?  Records  from  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  which  have  shown  a par- 
ticularly marked  increase,  may  be  linked  to 
the  increasing  number  of  observers,  at  least 
in  part.  Taking  membership  of  the  Spanish 
Ornithological  Society  (SEO/BirdLife, 
www.seo.org)  as  an  index  of  the  numbers  of 
active  birdwatchers  in  that  country,  and 
grouping  the  data  in  ten-year  periods,  a sig- 
nificant correlation  (P  < 0.05)  is  apparent 
between  the  mean  number  of  members 
(which  have  increased  from  31  in  1956-65  to 
6,464  in  1996-2005)  and  the  number  of 
Sociable  Lapwing  records  in  each  period 
(rising  from  0 in  1956-65  to  19  in  1996- 
2005).  Comparable  data  for  other  countries 
is  lacking,  but  it  seems  that  the  rapid  increase 
in  number  of  birdwatchers  in  Spain  has  not 
been  matched  in  other  European  countries 


Fig.  I.  Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius 
records  in  key  parts  of  western  and  central 
Europe  between  1956  and  2005  (graph  shows 
the  ten-year  total  for  each  country/area). The 
differences  are  highly  significant  (y2  = 63,  P < 0.001). 

with  longer  traditions  of  field  ornithology, 
such  as  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  the  declining  trend  shown  by  the  British 
and  Irish  data  fits  better  with  the  overall 
decline  in  the  breeding  population  of  the 
Sociable  Lapwing  (see  www.birdlife.org). 


39.  Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius,  Boecillo, Valladolid,  Spain,  April  2010. 
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Fig.  2.  Distribution  of  records  of  the 
Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius  included 
in  this  analysis,  by  country  and  region 
(Northeast,  Central  and  Southwest). 

Geographical  patterns 

Fig.  2 shows  the  distribution  of  Sociable 
Lapwing  records  across  western  and  central 
Europe,  and  the  three  geographical  regions 
adopted  in  this  analysis  (Northeast,  Central 
and  Southwest).  In  addition,  records  from 
the  Canary  Islands  (1),  Morocco  (1)  and 
Malta  (3),  although  not  shown  in  fig.  2,  were 
included  in  the  analyses  (Giraud-Audine  & 
Pineau  1973;  Trujillo  1994;  Sultana  & Gauci 
1982).  The  majority  of  records  are  concen- 
trated in  middle  latitudes  (France  and 
Germany  together  account  for  c.  40%  of  the 
total),  while  records  become  rarer  in  the 
southwest  and,  especially,  in  the  north. 


Temporal  patterns 

There  are  European  records  in  every  month 
of  the  year,  although  most  are  in  autumn 
(mainly  September  to  November  with  a 
marked  peak  in  October)  and  spring,  mostly 
March  and  April  (fig.  3).  Records  from  Sep- 
tember to  November  amount  to  47.8%  of  the 
total  in  the  period  prior  to  1996  and  39.8% 
of  the  total  during  1996-2005  (differences 
not  significant,  X2  = 3.02,  P = 0.06).  The 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  autumn 
records  may  reflect  the  influence  of  the 
British  records,  which  predominated  before 
1970  and  were  mostly  in  autumn  (Vinicombe 
& Cottridge  1996).  When  (all)  the  records  are 
separated  by  season,  winter  (December  to 
February)  accounts  for  12.1%  of  the  total, 
spring  (March  to  May)  32.8%,  summer  (June 
to  August)  11.8%  and  autumn  (September  to 
November)  43.3%. 

When  the  three  regions  (as  defined  above) 
are  considered  separately,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  spring  and  autumn  records  predominate 
in  the  Northeast  and  Central  regions,  while 
in  the  Southwest  there  is  a higher  percentage 
of  winter  records  (55.3%  of  the  total,  com- 
pared with  29.8%  in  autumn,  14.9%  in 
spring  and  none  in  summer).  In  summer, 
sightings  are  almost  entirely  in  the  Northeast 
(21.9%  of  the  overall  total,  with  40.9%  in 
autumn,  36.3%  in  spring  and  0.9%  in 
winter).  These  differences  in  the  seasonal  dis- 
tribution of  records  among  sectors  are  highly 
significant  (X2  = 139;  P < 0.001;  fig.  4). 

Predictably,  as  birds  move  to  and  from 
their  breeding  grounds  in 
Russia  and  Kazakhstan, 
records  from  the  Northeast 
peak  earlier  in  autumn  and 
later  in  spring  than  elsewhere. 
In  autumn,  the  average  dis- 
covery date  in  the  Northeast 
is  7th  October,  while  in  the 
Central  region  it  is  28th 
October.  In  spring,  average 
discovery  date  is  31st  March  in 
the  Central  region  and  13th 
April  in  the  Northeast.  These 
differences  are  statistically  sig- 
nificant, both  in  autumn 
(ANOVA:  F = 18.47,  P < 0.0001) 
and  in  spring  (F  = 12.45, 
P<  0.0001). 


Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  Jun  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec 


Fig.  3.  Temporal  distribution  of  Sociable  Lapwings  Vanellus 
gregarius  in  western  and  central  Europe  (1956-2005)  by  month; 
dated  records  prior  to  the  end  of  1995  are  separated  from  those 
from  1 996  onwards. 
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Fig.  4.  Monthly  distribution  of  Sociable  Lapwing  Vanetlus 
gregarius  records  in  the  three  geographical  regions  of  Europe 
considered:  Southwest,  Central  and  Northeast  (see  fig.  2). 


Fig.  5.  Monthly  distribution  of  the  Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus 
gregarius  in  the  southwest  and  northeast  parts  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula. These  regions  are  separated  by  a line  running 
northwest  to  southeast  across  Spain  and  passing  approximately 
through  Madrid. 


Winter  records 

Winter  records  tended  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  Southwest 
region,  and  there  appears  to  be 
a clear  difference  between  the 
proportion  of  winter  records 
in  France  (12.4%  of  the  total 
in  winter)  and  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  (53.3%).  Fig.  5 
reveals  that,  even  within  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  winter 
records  tend  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  southwest,  where 
they  amount  to  72%  of  the 
total,  compared  with  30%  in 
the  northeast  (x2  = 6.278,  P = 

0.012).  The  southwestern  part 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
(including  Extremadura  and 
Andalusia  in  Spain,  and 
southern  Portugal)  is  also  the 
area  where  the  highest  concen- 
trations of  Northern  Lapwings 
V.  vanellus  overwinter  (Diaz  et 
al.  1996).  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  the  southwest  parts  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  may  repre- 
sent a regular  wintering  area 
for  very  small  numbers  of 
Sociable  Lapwings  (de  Juana  2006).  The 
smaller  numbers  reported  in  the  northeast  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  suggest  that  fewer 
winter  there  and  that  a higher  proportion  are 


still  on  passage,  en  route  to  wintering  areas 
farther  south.  An  unknown  proportion  of 
Sociable  Lapwings  may  actually  spend  the 
winter  in  northwest  Africa. 


40.  Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius,  Boecillo, Valladolid,  Spain,  April  2010. 
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Fig.  6.  Month!/  distribution  of  the  Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus 
gregarius  in  the  Northeast  sector;  records  separated  into 
north  (Finland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  the  Netherlands 
and  northern/central  Germany)  and  south  (southern  Germany, 
Czech  Republic,  Slovakia,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Slovenia). 


Summer  records 

Summer  records  are  mostly  in  the  Northeast 
region  but  there  is  again  an  important 
within-region  difference  in  the  proportion 
(but  not  the  timing)  of  summer  sightings 
between  the  northern  countries  (Finland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  the  Netherlands, 
and  northern  and  central  Germany)  and 
those  farther  south  (the  German  states  of 
Bayern  and  Baden- Wurtemberg,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Slovakia,  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Slovenia;  fig.  6).  Summer  records  comprise 
25.3%  of  the  total  in  the  north,  10.5%  in  the 
south  (x2  = 5.448,  P < 0.02).  These  records 
may  relate  to  summering  individuals  (young 
birds  or  non-breeders),  or  to  early  autumn 
migrants,  perhaps  joining  the  post-breeding 
movements  of  Northern  Lapwings  into 
western  Europe  (Van  de  Weghe  1962; 
Imboden  1974;  van  den  Berg  1984).  There  is 
just  one  recorded  case  of  a Sociable  Lapwing 
attempting  to  breed  in  Europe  outside 
Russia:  an  individual,  probably  paired  with  a 
Northern  Lapwing,  brooding  eggs  that  failed 
to  hatch  at  Pori,  Finland,  in  May  and  June 
1990  (Snow  8c  Perrins  1998). 

Spring  and  autumn  migration 

Differences  in  the  average  arrival  dates 
between  the  Central  and  the  Northeast 
regions  (three  weeks  in  autumn,  two  weeks  in 
spring)  may  indicate  a more  rapid  migration 
in  spring  than  autumn.  This  is  also  apparent 
if  stopover  duration  in  localities  where  each 
individual  was  first  reported  is  measured. 
Following  discovery,  birds  remained  at  a 
given  locality  for,  on  average,  7.35  days 
(1-126  days,  n = 444,  SD  = 14.03).  Stays 


were,  on  average,  longer  in 
summer  and  winter  (10.4  and 
10.3  days  respectively)  and 
shorter  in  autumn  (7.6  days) 
and  spring  (4.8  days);  these 
differences  are  statistically  sig- 
nificant (ANOVA:  F = 3.1387, 
P = 0.025).  Birds  that  remain- 
ed for  longer  than  the  average 
stay  comprised  33.3%  of  the 
total  in  winter,  32.0%  in 
summer,  22.5%  in  autumn 
and  17.6%  in  spring. 

As  well  as  being  faster,  there 
is  some  evidence  that  spring 
migrants  follow  a more  southerly  route  than 
in  autumn  (a  similar  strategy  is  also  adopted 
by  Northern  Lapwings;  Imboden  1974).  In 
the  Northeast  region  (fig.  6),  there  is  a higher 
proportion  of  autumn  records  in  the  north 
(42.4%  of  the  total,  cf.  31.0%  in  spring), 
whereas  in  the  south  spring  records  comprise 
52.6%  of  the  total  (cf.  36.8%  in  autumn); 
these  differences  are  not  significant 
(X2  = 3.27,  P = 0.07).  In  the  Central  sector, 
there  are  significant  differences  (X2  = 4.92, 
P = 0.027)  when  comparing  the  spring  and 
autumn  records  from  Britain  (62.3%  of 
records  in  autumn,  14.6%  in  spring)  and 
France  (47.2%  in  autumn,  33.7%  in  spring). 
In  Italy,  37.2%  of  all  records  are  of  spring 
birds  (compared  with  48.8%  in  autumn)  but 
these  figures  may  be  affected  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  old  records  in  the  available  data 
(Moltoni  1968,  1978).  Many  of  these  older 
records  were  birds  shot  by  hunters  and  there 
is  consequently  a bias  relating  to  dates  of  the 
hunting  season  (of  18  dated  records  up  to 
1976,  14  were  in  autumn  and  two  in  spring, 
while  of  12  records  after  1985,  six  were  in 
spring). 

Age  classes  and  flock  size 

In  all,  the  age  of  the  bird  was  established  in 
44.8%  of  the  records.  In  autumn,  62.2%  of 
birds  that  were  aged  were  juvenile  or  first- 
winter  birds  (n  = 130),  while  in  spring  93.6% 
of  those  aged  were  recorded  as  adults  (n  = 
78).  However,  it  seems  possible  that  many 
first-summer  birds  in  spring  were  mistakenly 
recorded  as  adults,  even  though  full  breeding 
plumage  is  not  normally  attained  during  the 
first  year  of  life  (Hayman  et  al.  1986). 
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Most  records  refer  to  single  birds,  and 
only  four  relate  to  two  birds  (one  autumn 
record  from  Hungary  and  three 
spring/summer  records  from  Austria,  Poland 
and  Sweden).  There  was  one  record  of  three 
together  (Czech  Republic,  April  1985).  Two 
Italian  records  mentioned  birds  in  flocks:  one 
of  10-12  birds  in  Lazio  province  in  early 
October  1964  (Di  Carlo  1969)  and  another  of 
12  birds  on  the  island  of  Pantelleria  on  16th 
September  1990  (La  Mantia  et  al.  1992). 
Many  Sociable  Lapwing  records  refer  to  an 
association  with  Northern  Lapwings, 
although  not  all  records  acknowledge  associ- 
ated species. 

Discussion 

The  fact  that  most  west/central  European 
records  of  Sociable  Lapwing  relate  to  single 
birds,  with  a predominance  of  first-years  in 
autumn,  gives  the  initial  impression  of  a 
vagrant  species,  rather  than  a regular  migrant 
coming  to  the  region  in  small  numbers  in 
winter.  However,  since  almost  40%  of 
autumn  migrants  are  adults  (at  least  of  those 
that  were  aged),  it  is  clear  that  many  sightings 
cannot  be  simply  explained  by  post-juvenile 
vagrancy/dispersal.  Instead,  it  suggests  that 
many  individuals  could  be  repeating  the 
journey.  Donald  et  al.  (2010)  described  how 
the  results  of  satellite  tracking  have  revealed 
that  most  Sociable  Lapwings  breeding  in 
Kazakhstan  appear  to  head  due  west  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  autumn  migration, 
around  the  northern  coast  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Then,  after  a 90°  turn  to  the  south,  they 
pass  through  southern  Russia  and  cross  the 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  Donald  et  al. 
suggested  that  the  relatively  high  rate  of 
vagrancy  to  western  Europe  reflects  birds  that 
simply  ‘miss’  that  turn  off  to  the  south  and 
‘keep  going’,  to  western  Europe.  Perhaps  these 
birds,  having  successfully  overwintered, 
return  in  subsequent  years.  Indeed,  over- 
winter survival  among  those  that  travel  to 
Europe  for  the  winter  is  probably  high,  since 
the  records  in  spring  amount  to  a substantial 
proportion  of  the  total  in  autumn  (83.9%  in 
the  data  after  1991 ). 

Just  how  many  individuals  travel  each 
winter  to  southwest  Europe  remains 
unknown.  In  2003-05  there  were  20-21 
records  per  year  in  western  and  central 


Europe,  which  represents  a rather  high  figure 
for  a vagrant,  especially  taking  into  account 
the  Sociable  Lapwing’s  small  global  popula- 
tion. Moreover,  the  habitat  preferences  of  the 
species  in  winter  (mainly  farmland,  which  is 
such  an  extensive  and  widespread  habitat) 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  discovery  compared 
with  other  waders  more  dependent  on  wet- 
lands. That  bias  may  be  exaggerated  further 
by  the  behaviour  of  birdwatchers,  who  tend  to 
congregate  at  wetlands  (especially  during  the 
migration  seasons)  but  for  whom  dry,  arable 
fields  during  the  winter  months  are  not  fertile 
hunting  grounds.  Moreover,  birdwatchers  are 
still  relatively  thin  on  the  ground  in  parts  of 
southwest  Europe  where  Sociable  Lapwings 
may  be  wintering  in  small  numbers. 

The  issue  of  observer  bias  should  also  be 
considered  in  a temporal  perspective.  Is  the 
present  pattern  of  occurrence  a recent  devel- 
opment, as  suggested  by  Baeta  (2004),  or  is  it 
a long-established  one?  This  species’ 
increasing  rarity  in  Britain,  for  example, 
might  suggest  that  it  occurred  more  fre- 
quently elsewhere  in  Europe  in  the  past  (and 
there  is  a relatively  large  number  of  old  Euro- 
pean records,  including  c.  20  during  the  nine- 
teenth century)  yet  went  unrecorded.  Given 
the  species’  declining  breeding  population,  it 
is  perhaps  unlikely  that  the  patterns  shown 
are  new.  Perhaps  numbers  wintering  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  prior  to  1965  were  higher  than 
at  present  but  went  unnoticed? 
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The  66/BTO  Best  Bird 
Book  of  the  Year  20 1 0 

British  Birds  and  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  announce  the  winner  of  the 
Award  for  Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year.  All  books  reviewed  in  BB  or  the  BTO 
publications  BTO  News  and  Bird  Study  (and  on  the  BTO  website  www.bto.org) 
during  the  year  2010  were  eligible  for  consideration  for  this  Award. 


We  gathered,  as  usual,  on  the  Friday 
afternoon  before  the  BTO’s  Swan- 
wick  conference  to  judge  this 
award.  What  was  not  quite  so  typical  was  the 
deep  snow  lying  in  Derbyshire  and  chal- 
lenging travelling  conditions  en  route  to  the 
meeting.  Perhaps  that  made  a table  of  books 
that  included  stunning  photographs  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  and  Saudi  Arabia’s  Empty 
Quarter,  as  well  as  magical  birds  from  around 
the  globe,  that  much  more  appealing.  It  was 
certainly  a compelling  focus  for  an  after- 
noon, a means  to  shut  out  the  dreary  weather 
- and,  after  all,  one  of  the  key  attributes  of  a 


good  book  is  to  be  able  to  grip  the  reader’s 
attention  and  transport  him  or  her  to 
another  place.  We  feel  confident  that  each  of 
our  top  six  will  have  that  effect. 

As  ever,  there  is  no  great  science  to  this 
selection,  no  blizzard  of  rules  to  abide  by  - 
we  simply  aim  to  highlight  books  that  we  feel 
are  of  special  merit  to  readers  of  BB  and 
members  of  the  BTO.  This  year,  we  seemed  to 
settle  on  a consensus  remarkably  quickly  - 
the  impressions  from  reviewers  and  our  own 
experiences  quickly  resolved  into  a clear 
winner,  and  a similarly  well-defined  clutch  of 
deserving  runners-up. 


grounds)  that  winter 
there.  It  presents  a massive 
amount  of  information  in 
an  accessible  and  attrac- 
tive fashion  - it  is  thor- 
oughly well  written, 
beautifully  illustrated  and 
superbly  produced.  The 
wealth  of  coloured 
graphics  has  been  particu- 
larly well  thought  out  and 
encourages  readers  to 
delve  into  the  figures  and 
learn  more  about  the 
region,  rather  than  having 
the  (all-too-common) 
opposite  effect. 

It  is  not  cheap,  but  birders  who  shell  out 
for  this  tome  are  unlikely  to  be  disappointed. 
We  noted  also  the  significant  financial 
support  from  the  Dutch  Government  - a fine 
example  for  other  western  governments  to 
follow. 


Winner 

Living  on  the  Edge: 
wetlands  and  birds  in 
a changing  Sahel 

By  Leo  Zwarts,  Rob  G. 
Bijlsma,  Jan  van  der  Kamp 
and  Eddy  Wymenga. 
KNNV  Publishing,  2009. 
Reviewed  in  BB  by  Ian 
Newton  fBrit.  Birds  1 03: 
197-198). 


This  terrific  book  ties  in 
well  with  the  BTO’s  ‘Out  of 
Africa’  appeal,  although 
that  was  not  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  voting  it 
our  winner  this  year.  It  is  a tremendous  book 
in  every  department.  It  marks  a step-change 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  ecology  of  this  criti- 
cally important  region  in  the  European- 
African  migration  system  and  of  the  many 
species  (familiar  to  us  on  their  breeding 
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Riddington  et  al. 


ADVANCED 
BIRD  ID  GUIDE 

THE  WESTERN  PALEARCTIC 


FAUNA  OF 
ARABIA 


I 


2nd 

Facing  Extinction 

By  Paul  Donald,  Nigel  Collar,  Stuart  Marsden  and  Deborah  Pain. 
Poyser,  2010. 

Reviewed  in  BB  by  Simon  Aspinall  (Brit.  Birds  103:  739-740). 

Like  our  winner,  this  book  also  takes  a wider  theme,  well  beyond  the 
shores  of  Britain  (or  indeed  the  boundaries  of  the  Western 
Palearctic).  It  achieves  its  aim  - drawing  attention  to  the  key  conser- 
vation issues  related  to  birds  - particularly  well.  As  the  BB  reviewer 
observed,  it  does  this  in  a refreshingly  clear,  uncomplicated  (yet 
scholarly)  style,  unfettered  by  statistics,  in  a way  that  will  draw 
readers  in  to  focus  on  the  issues  in  hand.  As  a statement  of  where 
we  stand  at  the  moment  on  key  conservation  issues  relating  to  birds 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  bettered.  Unlike  the  BB 
reviewer,  we  felt  that  it  was  not  an  unreasonably  expensive  book, 
and  the  fact  that  all  proceeds  go  to  BirdLife’s  Preventing  Extinctions 
Programme  is  an  extra  reason  to  buy  it.  It  is  nicely  illustrated  and 
produced,  and  we  recommend  it  unreservedly  to  anyone  interested 
in  birds. 

3rd 

Advanced  Bird  ID  Guide 

By  Nils  van  Duivendijk.  New  Elolland,  2010. 

Reviewed  in  BB  by  Martin  Garner  (Brit.  Birds  103:  680-681 ). 

This  is  a novel  concept  in  the  world  of  bird  books  related  to  identifi- 
cation - there  is  nothing  quite  like  it  available  commercially  - and 
that  was  a factor  in  us  placing  it  on  the  winner’s  podium  in  this 
award.  It  is  a pretty  simple  idea  - it’s  an  aide-memoire  for  birders  in 
the  field,  a checklist  of  the  key  things  to  look  for  when  faced  with 
something  unfamiliar  - but  it  has  been  executed  very  well  indeed  (it 
was  initially  published  only  in  Dutch,  so  to  some  extent  that  may 
have  helped  the  author  to  fine-tune  the  English  version).  Although  it 
is  essentially  a compilation  of  well-known  field  ID  criteria,  there 
must  be  few  birders  who  do  not  learn  something  new  from  virtually 
every  double-page  spread  of  this  book.  We  also  felt  that  the  pub- 
lisher’s decision  to  produce  a relatively  inexpensive  softback  version 
was  refreshing  and  will  add  to  the  book’s  impact  by  making  it  widely 
available.  It  represents  amazing  value  for  a RRP  of  less  than  £15. 

4th 

Atlas  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Arabia 

By  Michael  C.  Jennings.  Fauna  of  Arabia,  V ol.  25,  2010. 

Reviewed  in  BB  by  Nigel  Redman  (Brit.  Birds  103:  549-550). 

This  is  in  many  respects  ‘simply’  a traditional  atlas.  In  terms  of  pre- 
senting and  analysing  data,  it  largely  follows  a well-trodden  path 
rather  than  breaking  new  ground.  But  this  is  a simply  monumental 
effort  by  the  author,  who  has  driven  this  project  from  the  start  and 
collected  a lot  of  the  data  himself  (or  organised  expeditions  for 
others  to  collect  it).  The  result  is  a thoroughly  impressive  atlas  of  a 
sizeable  and  (in  atlassing  terms)  extremely  difficult  area  of  the 
globe.  It’s  a shame  that  the  high  cover  price  will  prevent  many  more 
western  birders  having  it  on  their  bookshelves,  because  parts  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  provide  some  mouth-watering  birding. 
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5th 

The  Status  of  Birds  in  Britain  & Ireland 

By  David  T.  Parkin  and  Alan  G.  Knox.  Christopher  Helm,  2009.  Reviewed  in  BB  by  Paul  Harvey 
(Brit.  Birds  103:  307-308). 

This  is  a long-awaited  update  of  the  1971  status  and  its  purchase  deserves  consideration  by  every 
birdwatcher  in  these  islands.  As  the  BB  reviewer  found,  it  is  stronger  in  some  areas  than  others, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  a landmark  volume  that  summarises  a large  amount  of  valuable  information 
that  is  otherwise  hard  to  come  by. 

6th 

Safari  Sketchbook:  a bird  painter’s  African  odyssey 
By  Martin  Woodcock.  The  Esker  Press,  2010. 

Reviewed  in  BB  by  Robert  Gillmor  (Brit.  Birds  103:  469). 

In  recent  years,  a number  of  what  might  be  considered  primarily  ‘art 
books’  rather  than  ‘bird  books’  have  made  it  into  our  final  shortlist. 

Given  the  freedom  of  the  judges  to  highlight  books  that  we  believe 
birders  will  truly  value  owning  or  reading,  we  were  happy  to  include 
another  of  the  genre  in  this  year’s  top  six.  Martin  Woodcock’s 
artwork  (we  considered  the  sketches  to  be  a particular  highlight)  is 
complemented  by  a well-constructed  text  that,  for  example,  gives  readers  a real  insight  into  the 
production  of  plates  for  The  Birds  of  Africa  handbooks.  We  also  admired  the  quality  of  this 
locally  produced  book,  which  in  terms  of  design  and  reproduction  scores  very  well  indeed. 


In  addition  to  our  top  six,  four  other  books 
scored  points  in  the  final  round  of  voting. 
These  were,  in  alphabetical  order  of  senior 
author:  Helm  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Bird 
Names  (by  James  A.  Jobling,  published  by 
Christopher  Helm,  2010  - see  Brit.  Birds  103: 
249);  Silent  Summer:  the  state  of  wildlife  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  (edited  by  Norman 
Maclean,  published  by  Cambridge  University 
Press,  2010  - see  Brit.  Birds  103:  738);  Bird 
Migration  (by  Ian  Newton,  published  by 
Collins  as  New  Naturalist  113,  2010  - see 
Brit.  Birds  103:  413-414);  and  Birds  of  the 
Middle  East  (2nd  edn)  (by  Richard  Porter 
and  Simon  Aspinall,  published  by  Christo- 
pher Helm,  2010  - see  Brit.  Birds  103: 
737-738).  In  each  case,  the  BB  review  (as 
listed)  will  provide  a useful  reference. 

Two  of  these  books  (the  dictionary  and 
the  field  guide)  are  revised  versions  of  earlier 
works,  and  one  ( Bird  Migration)  is  essentially 
a more  popular  synthesis  of  an  earlier  title 
( The  Migration  Ecology  of  Birds)  that  won  this 
award  two  years  ago.  For  these  reasons,  at 


least  some  judges  either  awarded  fewer  (or 
no)  points,  preferring  that  we  should  have  six 
truly  ‘new’  books  in  our  top  six.  Nonetheless, 
we  are  all  entirely  comfortable  with  men- 
tioning these  four  titles  in  a second  tier  of 
acknowledgment;  they  are  all  excellent  books. 
Finally,  we  mention  yet  again  another  gar- 
gantuan volume  of  HBW , the  14th  in  the 
series,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  usual  high 
standard  (it  would  be  a nasty  shock  if  it 
wasn’t!);  and  we  also  acknowledge  the  second 
edition  of  the  Collins  Bird  Guide , which 
retains  its  position  as  the  number  one  field 
guide  for  the  Western  Palearctic,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  one  book  that  more  readers  bought 
than  any  other  in  2010. 
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Juvenile  Common  Coot  feeding  second-brood  young 


42.  When  Common  Coots  Fulica  atra  have  a second  brood,  the  first-brood  young  are 

either  driven  away  or  remain  close  to  the  nest-site  and  are  occasionally,  as  this  photograph  shows 

(at  Barton  Pits,  Lincolnshire,  in  July  2010),  seen  feeding  the  chicks  of  the  later  brood  (BWP). 


Probable  object  play  among  gulls  in  Staffordshire 


One  of  the  most  likely  forms  of  avian  play 
involves  a bird  carrying  an  object  into  the  air 
to  repeatedly  drop  and  catch  it  in  flight.  With 
some  variations,  drop-catch  behaviour  has 
been  observed  in  raptors,  gulls,  corvids  and 
possibly  hirundines  (Ficken  1977). 

Observations  of  drop-catch  behaviour  in 
Black-headed  Chroicocephalus  ridibundus, 
Lesser  Black-backed  Larus  fuscus  and  Herring 
Gulls  L.  argentatus  were  made  from  the 
public  hide  at  Aqualate  Mere,  Staffordshire, 
on  three  out  of  a total  of  18  visits  between  1st 
October  2009  and  28th  February  2010.  The 
behaviour  was  always  performed  over  open 
water  and  the  gulls  used  only  their  bills  to 
manipulate,  carry  and  catch  the  objects 
involved. 

There  were  usually  many  more  gulls 
present  when  fishing  boats  were  absent  from 
the  mere.  On  the  15  dates  when  boats  were 
present,  aerial  chases  involving  Black-headed 
Gulls  carrying  objects  were  observed  only 
occasionally  and  no  drop-catching/ retrieving 
behaviours  were  recorded  in  any  species. 
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Water  weed  was  the  most  regularly 
manipulated  object  but  twigs  and  leaves  were 
also  used.  In  none  of  the  observations  of 
drop-catch  or  drop-retrieval  was  any  object 
eaten.  When  dropping  weed,  the  gulls  typi- 
cally manipulated  the  weed  into  a roughly 
spherical  shape  before  taking  off  from  the 
water.  Chases  of  birds  carrying  weed  would 
usually  ensue,  involving  up  to  five  gulls,  both 
conspecific  and  non-conspecific.  Gulls  of  all 
three  species  engaged  in  chases  of  gulls  of  the 
other  species.  The  pursuers  were  never 
observed  to  make  contact  with  the  leading 
birds  in  any  way,  and  neither  did  they 
attempt  to  catch  the  weed  in  flight  once  it 
was  dropped.  Drop-catches  tended  to  occur 
when  the  chasing  birds  had  ‘given  up’  the 
pursuit. 

Chases  with  no  drops  were  more  regular 
than  chases  with  drops.  Often  birds  would 
simply  return  to  the  water  surface,  to  repeat- 
edly release,  submerge  and  retrieve  the  weed. 
Dropping  objects  in  flight  with  subsequent 
retrieval  from  the  water  surface  (drop- 
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retrieving)  was  quite  regular,  while  drop- 
catches  were  the  least  common  behaviour. 
However,  Black-headed  Gulls  of  all  ages  and 
immature  Lesser  Black-backed  and  Herring 
Gulls  all  drop-caught  objects  (in  one 
instance,  by  an  immature  Herring  Gull  on 
22nd  January  2010,  six  times  in  succession). 
On  each  of  the  three  visits  where  this  behav- 
iour was  recorded,  it  lasted  from  roughly 
11.00  to  13.00  hrs  and  drop-catches  were 
numerous. 

In  all  three  species  the  behaviour  appeared 
to  fulfil  Burghardt’s  (2005)  live  criteria  of 
play,  namely  that  it  had  a limited  immediate 
function,  was  voluntary,  differed  from 
‘serious’  behaviour,  was  repeated  and  was 
performed  in  a relaxed  field.  The  fact  that  the 
behaviour  was  performed  only  in  the  absence 
of  human  disturbance  (boats)  may  suggest 
that  a relaxed  field  is  important.  The  behav- 
iour differed  from  kleptoparasitism  as  there 


was  no  physical  contact  between  the  gulls 
and  also,  when  involved  in  drop-catches, 
drops  or  chases,  the  objects  were  never  subse- 
quently eaten. 

Gamble  & Cristol  (2002)  also  found  that 
immature  birds  were  most  often  involved, 
although  they  found  that  drop-catching  was 
a solitary  activity  that  declined  in  the  close 
presence  of  conspecifics.  At  Aqualate,  drop- 
catching  and  associated  chasing  behaviour 
appears  to  be  a social  activity.  In  particular, 
the  interspecific  chasing  prior  to  drop- 
catches  may  not  have  been  documented 
before. 
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Marks  on  the  iris  of  the  Black  Woodpecker 


In  recent  years  I have  spent  much  time 
observing  Black  Woodpeckers  Dryocopus 
martius  at  nesting  and  roosting  cavities, 
mainly  in  Hungary  but  also  elsewhere  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe.  With  a telescope, 
I have  been  able  to  obtain  close  and  pro- 
longed views  of  individual  birds  and  was  sur- 
prised to  note  that  many  birds  seemed  not  to 
have  a circular  pupil,  but  rather  a pear- 
shaped  or  teardrop-shaped  one.  Intrigued, 
I began  to  focus  systematically  upon  the  eyes 
of  all  the  Black  Woodpeckers  I encountered, 
noting  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  pupil  and 
iris. 

Gradually,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
irregular  shape  of  the  pupil  was  actually 
created  by  dark  marks  on  the  iris,  i.e.  the 
pupil  was  circular  but  the  dark  marks  created 
an  impression  that  it  was  pear-shaped. 
Indeed,  BWP  (1985)  mentions  that  adult 
Black  Woodpeckers  have  a ‘black  spot  in 
front  of  the  pupil’.  Most  of  the  birds  I 
observed,  however,  showed  rather  more  than 
a simple  spot  on  the  iris.  In  many  cases  there 
was  a dark,  elongated  slit  between  the  edge  of 
the  pupil  and  the  bill  base,  sometimes 
stretching  across  the  iris  and  being  of  rather 


variable  shape,  occasionally  giving  the 
impression  of  a ‘double  pupil’.  It  soon 
became  clear  that  such  marks  were  the  norm 
for  both  males  and  females,  typically  (as  far 
as  I could  determine)  found  in  both  eyes. 
Black  Woodpecker  nestlings  have  bluish- 
black  eyes,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  pupil  from  the  iris,  but  it  is  clear 
that  many  older,  fully  feathered  chicks 
already  show  a dark  mark  on  the  iris  as  it 
becomes  paler. 

I examined  over  100  close-up  photo- 
graphs of  the  eyes  of  adult  male  and  female 
Black  Woodpeckers,  taken  across  the 
Palearctic  range  of  the  species,  and  including 
both  races:  nominate  martius  (most  of  range) 
and  khamensis  (southwest  China,  Tibet). 
Approximately  85%  of  Black  Woodpeckers  in 
these  photographs  had  some  form  of  dark 
mark  on  the  iris  while  15%  did  not.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  such  marks  were  con- 
fined to  a particular  population,  region,  race 
or  gender,  and  there  was  no  clear  evidence  of 
an  irregularly  shaped  pupil. 

Marks  on  the  iris  may  not  be  unique  to 
Black  Woodpeckers,  but  seem  to  occur  much 
more  frequently  in  this  species  than  in  most 
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43  & 44.  Adult  male  (43,  Hungary,  January  2010) 
and  female  (44,  Barcelona,  Spain,  March  2007)  Black 
Woodpeckers  Dryocopus  martius.  Both  photographs 
clearly  show  a dark  spot  on  the  pale  iris,  adjacent 
to  the  pupil  and  extending  from  the  pupil  towards 
the  base  of  the  bill. 

other  picids;  they  are  much  less  common 
in  the  other  (six)  Dryocopus  species.  For 
example,  I examined  many  photographs  of 
both  White-bellied  D.  javensis  and  Pileated 
Woodpeckers  D.  pileatus  and  found  that 
very  few  White-bellied  and  no  Pileated 


showed  such  marks. 

What,  if  any,  is  the  function  of  these 
dark  marks  on  the  iris?  In  some  animals, 
irregular  pupil  shapes  modulate  the 
amount  of  light  reaching  different  parts  of 
the  retina  that  may  have  different  sensitivi- 
ties or  resolution  - so  the  shape  is  adaptive 
for  vision.  Iris  pigmentation  patterns  have 
little  effect  on  vision  but  perhaps  act  as 
signals,  perhaps  in  terms  of  fitness  or  mate 
recognition.  In  some  species  iris  pattern 
indicates  gender  (for  example,  American 
Black  Oystercatchers  Haematopus  bach- 
mani , in  which  the  iris  of  adult  females  is 
patterned  but  that  of  adult  males  is  not; 
Guzzetti  et  al.  2008),  but  this  is  clearly  not 
the  case  with  Black  Woodpeckers,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  marks  are  colobomas  or 
other  optical  defects.  Rather,  the  high  pro- 
portion of  birds  showing  dark  iris  marks 
could  suggest  that  it  confers  an  advantage 
of  some  sort  and  has  been  selected  for. 
Indeed,  the  presence  of  two  forms  of  iris 
shape  within  the  same  population  may  be 
an  example  of  a polymorphism  which  is 
heritable;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  this  is  the  case.  There  is 
clearly  more  to  find  out  about  the  function 
of  these  distinctive  dark  iris  marks  in  the 
Black  Woodpecker. 
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Female  song  in  the  Ring  Ouzel 

Although  bird  song  is  generally  considered  to 
be  a largely  male  phenomenon,  studies  have 
revealed  a considerable  number  of  species  in 
which  the  females  sing,  and  that  song  in  both 
sexes  may  he  the  ancestral  condition  (Riebel 
et  al.  2005).  Indeed,  a search  of  the  vocalisa- 
tions texts  in  BWP  revealed  that,  of  233 
passerine  species  covered,  female  song  was 
recorded  in  101  species  and  in  just  eight 


species  was  it  stipulated  that  females  do  not 
sing  (Garamszegi  et  al.  2007).  Among  British 
passerines,  female  song  is  seemingly  frequent 
in  Robins  Erithacus  rubecula  and  Dippers 
Cinclus  cinclus. 

The  Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus  is  one  of 
the  124  species  for  which  there  is  no  mention 
of  female  song  in  BWP.  (In  terms  of  a com- 
parison with  the  Ring  Ouzel’s  closest  rela- 
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Fig.  I.  Typical  simple  song  from  a male  Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus 
showing  the  familiar  three-note  whistle;  North  Lees,  Derbyshire, 
April  2010. 


Fig.  2.  Typical  complex  song  from  a male  Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus, 
North  Lees,  Derbyshire,  April  2010. 
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Fig.  3.  The  first,  second  and  fourth  notes  are  simple  song  from  the 
male  Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus,  with  the  third  and  fifth  notes  from 
the  female. The  female  was  closer  to  the  microphone.  North  Lees, 
Derbyshire,  28th  June  20 1 0. 
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Fig.  4.  The  two  long  notes  are  simple  song  given  by  the  male  Ring 
Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus,  and  are  followed  by  complex  song  from  the 
female.  Burbage  Edge,  Derbyshire,  2nd  July  2010. 


fives,  BWP  shows  that 
song  by  female  Black- 
birds T.  merula  has  been 
recorded,  whereas  it  is 
stated  that  female  Song 
Thrushes  T.  philomelos 
do  not  sing.)  Garam- 
szegi  et  al.  did,  however, 
note  a correlation 
between  the  length  of 
the  text  on  voice  in 
BWP  and  the  incidence 
of  female  song,  sug- 
gesting that  female  song 
was  found  in  those 
species  that  were  more 
closely  studied. 

For  the  past  five 
years  BG  has  been 
recording  vocalisations 
of  Ring  Ouzels  inten- 
sively. In  2008,  he 
recorded  what  he 
believed  to  be  female 
Ring  Ouzel  song,  but 
the  bird  was  not  visible 
during  the  recording,  so 
the  record  could  not  be 
verified.  During  2010, 
he  witnessed  and 
recorded  female  Ring 
Ouzel  song  at  two  dif- 
ferent sites,  on  the 
North  Lees  Estate  and 
at  Burbage  Edge,  both 
near  Hathersage  in  the 
Peak  District  National 
Park,  Derbyshire. 

Ring  Ouzels  have 
two  main  song  types: 
the  familiar  fluted 
whistle,  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  and 
known  as  ‘simple  song’ 
(fig.  1);  and  a more 
complex  song,  con- 
sisting of  dense,  atonal 
warbling  (fig.  2).  BG 
recorded  female  Ring 
Ouzels  giving  both  song 
types.  The  simple  song 
produced  by  male  Ring 
Ouzels  is  sufficiently 
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Fig.  5.  The  rattling  flight  call  of  a male  Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus  with 
I 3 component  notes.  North  Lees,  Derbyshire  July  20 1 0. 


distinctive  to  identify  individual  males  using 
sonograms.  At  the  first  nest-site,  at  North 
Lees  on  28th  June  2010,  the  male  sang  simple 
song  on  territory  immediately  after  feeding 
12-day-old  (second-brood)  chicks  in  the 
nest.  Soon  afterwards,  the  female  also  fed  the 


young  in  the  nest  and 
then  joined  in  the 
simple  song,  immedi- 
ately after  the  second 
note  of  the  male.  The 
combined  effect  of  this 
duet  produced  a some- 
what syncopated 
rhythm,  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  resulting 
sonogram  (fig.  3).  BG 
made  this  recording 
while  watching  the  male 
and  female  singing 
together.  Fig.  3 shows  the  characteristic 
downturned  tip  of  the  male’s  notes,  with  the 
female’s  notes  being  similarly  pitched.  To  our 
ears,  the  female’s  notes  sounded  ‘thinner’  and 
more  ‘tinny’  than  the  male’s.  At  the  time  of 
this  recording  there  were  no  other  adult  Ring 

Ouzels  nearby,  the 
nearest  nest  being 
more  than  1 km 
away. 

At  the  second 
nest-site,  on 
Burbage  Edge,  3 
km  to  the  south  of 
the  North  Lees  ter- 
ritory, a female 
Ring  Ouzel  was 
recorded  singing 
under  similar  cir- 
cumstances just 
after  both  parents 
had  fed  second- 
brood  young  in  the 
nest,  on  2nd  July 
2010.  The  female 
(plate  45)  was 
recorded  giving  the 
complex  song  over 
the  male’s  simple 
song  (fig.  4).  Again, 
the  male  (plate  46) 
was  observed 
singing  while  the 
recording  was 
made,  the  sono- 
gram confirmed 
the  characteristics 
of  the  resident 
male  and  there 


45  & 46.  Female  (45)  and  male  (46)  Ring  Ouzels  Turdus  torquatus, 
Burbage  Edge,  Derbyshire,  July  2010  (these  are  the  birds  featured  in 
the  sound  recordings  in  figs.  4 & 5). 
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were  no  other  adult  Ring  Ouzels  in  the 
vicinity  (the  nearest  territory  was  more  than 
1 km  to  the  north). 

BG’s  recordings  have  also  demonstrated 
that  both  males  and  females  give  a rattling 
call  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Mistle 
Thrush  T.  viscivorus.  This  has  been  heard  on 
numerous  occasions,  but  was  recorded  twice 
as  birds  took  flight,  lasting  c.  0.2  seconds  and 
comprising  13  and  17  component  notes  (see 
fig.  5).  A high,  thin,  ‘seep’  note,  similar  to  that 
of  Blackbird  or  Robin,  has  also  been  recorded 
from  the  adults  of  both  sexes  when  they  were 
close  to  nests  with  chicks. 

Appleyard  (1994)  concluded  that  female 
Ring  Ouzels  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales  do  not 
sing,  while  Clement  & Hathway  (2000)  also 


made  no  mention  of  female  song  in  this 
species.  We  also  contacted  the  members  of 
the  Ring  Ouzel  Study  Group  to  see  whether 
anyone  had  heard,  or  suspected,  female  song, 
but  no-one  had.  As  far  as  we  can  determine, 
therefore,  this  is  the  first  reported  incidence 
of  female  song  in  the  Ring  Ouzel. 
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Corn  Bunting  taking  Praying  Mantis 


On  18th  July  2010,  I was  watching  and  pho- 
tographing broods  of  fledged  Corn  Buntings 
Emberiza  calandra  in  Lanquedoc-Roussillon, 
France.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot 
(34°C)  and  sunny  and  many  flying  insects 

Derek  Moore,  Rowan  Howe,  Gors  Road,  Salem, 


were  obvious.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  one 
bird,  which  had  caught  a Praying  Mantis 
Mantis  religiosa.  I cannot  find  reference  in 
the  literature  to  this  species  being  recorded  as 
prey  for  the  Corn  Bunting. 


Llandeilo  SAW  7LY 


47.  Corn  Bunting  Emberiza  calandra  with  Praying  Mantis  Mantis  religiosa,  Lanquedoc-Roussillon, 
France,  July  20 1 0. 
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Bird  Observatories  of  Britain  and  Ireland 

Edited  by  Mike  Archer,  Mark  Grantham,  Peter  Howlett  and 
Steven  Stansfield 
Poyser,  A&C  Black,  2010 

Hbk,  592pp,  ISBN  978-1-4081-1040-9  Subbuteo  code  M20273 
£60.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £54.00 


The  first  edition  of 
Bird  Observatories  in 
Britain  and  Ireland 
was  published  in  1976, 
just  three  years  after  1 
had  completed  two  years  as  warden  of  Lundy. 
Sadly,  at  the  beginning  of  1974,  the  introduction  of 
income  tax  on  Lundy-earned  income  forced  the 
island’s  administrator  and  only  employer,  the 
Landmark  Trust,  to  dispense  with  five  employees, 
the  observatory  warden  being  one  of  those 
deemed  non-essential!  This,  combined  with  the 
closure  of  the  observatories  on  Skokholm  in  1976, 
St  Agnes  in  1971  and  Great  Saltee  in  1964,  left  only 
Cape  Clear  to  monitor  and  record  migration 
within  the  vast  region  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
between  Portland  and  Bardsey.  Skokholm  was 
included  in  the  first  edition  of  the  book  but  - 
regrettably,  in  my  admittedly  biased  view  - Lundy 
was  omitted.  A few  years  earlier,  in  1970,  the  Bird 
Observatories  Council  (BOC)  was  formed  by  the 
BTO  out  of  the  earlier  Bird  Observatories  Com- 
mittee; this  aimed  to  fully  co-ordinate  and  stan- 
dardise the  recording  systems  at  all  observatories, 
raise  the  profile  of  each  in  a national  context,  and 
to  encourage  the  analysis  and  publication  of  the 
huge  migration  dataset.  Initially,  one  of  the  criteria 
for  accreditation  to  the  BOC  was  the  provision  of 
accommodation,  but  that  was  soon  relaxed, 
enabling  Holme  to  be  included  in  the  1976  book. 
Filey,  Flamborough  and  Landguard  join  Holme  in 
this  second  edition  of  the  Bird  Observatories  book 
as  observatories  that  lack  accommodation  for 
visitors. 

With  almost  600  pages  and  weighing  1.4  kg, 
this  book  is  a much  heftier  tome  than  its  prede- 
cessor (290  pages  and  0.5  kg).  It  covers  18  observa- 
tories rather  than  14,  with  much  longer  chapters 
on  each.  In  the  earlier  edition,  chapters  varied  in 
length  from  nine  (Walney)  to  25  pages  (Gibraltar 
Point);  in  the  new  book,  chapters  range  from  19 
(Filey)  to  34  pages  (Sandwich  Bay),  with  the 
exception  of  a disproportionate  48  pages  dedicated 
to  Gibraltar  Point  (this  chapter  really  should  have 


been  heavily  edited  as  it  goes  into  unnecessary  and 
sometimes  repeated  anecdotal  detail  about  the 
minutiae  of  migration  events,  seasonal  patterns 
and  habitats).  The  16-page  introduction,  written 
by  the  four  editors,  with  contributions  from  Chris 
Perrins  and  Emma  Stansfield,  is  an  excellent 
overview  of  the  history,  function  and  daily  life  of 
bird  observatories.  Nine  of  the  individual  observa- 
tory chapters  have  been  compiled  and  written  by 
just  one  person  and,  in  my  opinion,  these  make  by 
far  the  best  reads.  Most  of  the  chapters  with  mul- 
tiple writers  come  across  as  something  of  a mish- 
mash of  content  and  style.  It  appeared  to  me  as 
though  the  four  editors  were  rather  too  reluctant 
to  edit  these  chapters,  though  maybe  the  problem 
was  lack  of  direction  as  to  what  was  required  in  the 
first  place.  That  said,  the  chapters  on  Copeland, 
Bardsey,  Dungeness,  Spurn  and  North  Ronaldsay 
are  particularly  excellent. 

Of  course,  the  observatories  are  individual 
entities  and  they  vary  enormously,  not  least  in  the 
size  of  the  recording  area,  from  the  4.65  ha  of 
Hilbre  to  the  1,362  ha  of  Walney  (although  for  half 
of  the  18  observatories  the  size  of  their  recording 
area  is  not  given).  Most  have  wardens  (full-time  or 
seasonal)  and  in  some  cases  one  or  two  assistant 
wardens  as  well,  but  others  do  not  and  rely  on 
regular  or  occasional  visitors  for  coverage  (and 
again  the  extent  of  that  coverage  is  not  always 
given). 

The  book  includes  a block  of  41  excellent 
colour  photographs,  most  of  which  are  views  of 
various  observatories,  while  black-and-white 
photos  are  scattered  throughout  the  text.  Some 
chapters  include  graphs  of  individual  species’ 
migration  patterns,  a few  include  personal 
accounts  of  particularly  exciting  falls  of  migrants 
or  accounts  of  extreme  rarities,  some  detail  a few 
of  their  most  exciting  ringing  recoveries  of 
migrants  and,  where  applicable,  of  their  most 
interesting  seabird  retraps  and  recoveries.  Appen- 
dices include  an  annotated  checklist  of  species 
recorded  at  each  observatory,  a checklist  of  the 
numbers  of  birds  ringed  at  each  observatory,  birds 
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new  to  Britain  and/or  Ireland  recorded  at  each 
observatory,  a list  of  non-avian  species  mentioned 
in  the  text,  a list  of  current  and  former  accredited 
observatories  (with  their  years  of  operation)  and  a 
list  of  wardens,  assistants  and  other  officers  for 
each  observatory  up  to  April  2010.  There  is  also  a 
list  of  references,  which  appears  to  be  incomplete. 

In  some  ways  I think  that  this  second  edition 


falls  between  two  stools,  but  that  was  probably 
inevitable  given  the  huge  variation  among  the 
observatories.  Perhaps  with  more  explicit  prelimi- 
nary direction  a better  end  product  would  have 
been  achieved.  Nonetheless,  it  is  a most  interesting 
read  and  I recommend  it  highly. 

Nick  Dymond 


A Complete  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Malta 

By  Natalino  Fenech 
Midsea  Books,  2010 
Hbk,  424pp 

ISBN  978-99932-7-310-3  Subbuteo  code  M20881 
£50.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £45.00 


Over  50  years  ago, 
E.  L.  Roberts,  author 
of  a slim  guide  entitled 
The  Birds  of  Malta,  wrote:  T have  long  cherished  a 
hope  that  a more  enlightened,  humane  and 
unselfish  generation  will  turn  from  the  futile, 
stuffed  effigy  and  the  miserable  caged  specimen  to 
a proper  appreciation  of  the  bird  wild  and  free  - 
surely  one  of  Nature’s  greatest  wonders.’  Today,  the 
wonder  remains  but,  sadly,  so  does  the  persecu- 
tion. There  are  an  estimated  15,000  hunters  in  this 
small  island  country,  whose  area  of  316  km2  is 
rather  less  than  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  That 
equates  to  the  staggering  figure  of  almost  50 
hunters  per  km2,  greater  than  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean country.  The  damage  they  inflict  upon  the 
island’s  birds  - particularly  migrants  travelling  to 
and  from  Africa  - is  incontrovertibly  great. 

Those  who  know  journalist,  ornithologist  and 
conservationist  Natalino  Fenech  from  his  previous 
books  - Lark  Mirrors:  folk  art  from  the  past  (co- 
authored with  Herman  F.  Arentsen;  2004)  and 
Fatal  Flight,  the  Maltese  obsession  with  killing  birds 
(1992)  - will  not  be  so  surprised  by  the  impressive 
detail  and  scholarship  of  this  work.  Far  more  than 
merely  an  update  of  Fatal  Flight,  this  large,  hand- 
somely produced  and  lavishly  illustrated  work 
covers  in  its  first  half  every  facet  of  human  interac- 
tions with  birds  in  Malta.  These  include  history, 
art,  food,  literature,  folklore,  heraldry  and  falconry, 
together  with  a 40-page  section  on  ornithologists 
and  ornithological  works,  a summary  of  conserva- 
tion efforts  and  a survey  of  bird  migration. 
Detailed  accounts  of  shooting,  trapping  and  bird- 
keeping, from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
contain  not  only  a detailed  discussion  of  numbers 
of  birds  killed  annually,  but  also  examination  of 


the  motivation  of  hunters  and  the  social  aspects  on 
an  island  where  hunting  permeates  all  aspects  of 
life,  from  language  and  images  of  sexuality  to  reli- 
gion. Interspersed  through  this  first  section  are 
eight  tables,  ranging  from  fossil  birds  and  birds 
identified  by  lighthouse  keepers  in  1895,  to  birds 
that  can  be  hunted  under  Maltese  law. 

The  illustrations  are  similarly  rich  and  varied, 
encompassing  stamps,  coins,  paintings,  sculpture, 
woodcarvings,  pottery  and  embroidery.  Portraits 
of  early  ornithologists,  cartoons,  maps  of  Malta 
and  Gozo  featuring  bird-related  place-names,  and 
images  depicting  all  aspects  of  hunting  and  trap- 
ping, as  well  as  of  political  protests  both  for  and 
against  these  activities  are  also  included. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  provides  an  up-to- 
date  and  systematic  account  of  every  one  of  the 
428  currently  recognised  bird  species  recorded 
from  Malta,  most  with  one  or  more  accompanying 
photographs.  This  includes  details  of  40  species 
recently  added  to  the  Malta  List,  some  published 
here  for  the  first  time.  A few  of  the  pictures  are  of 
poor  quality  and  a couple  are  captioned  incor- 
rectly - but  these  are  minor  niggles  set  against 
what  is  a towering  achievement.  Two  appendices 
(one  of  Maltese  proverbs  about  birds,  the  other  a 
list  of  birds  that  appear  on  the  shields  of  arms  of 
Maltese  family  surnames),  a bibliography,  an  index 
of  bird  names  (vernacular  and  scientific)  and  a list 
of  names  of  people  complete  the  book. 

Through  many  years’  work  as  researcher  on 
Birds  Britannica,  and  now  on  its  successor,  the 
forthcoming  Birds  & People,  I have  become  acutely 
attuned  to  the  duality  of  responses  to  birds  by 
human  cultures.  Nowhere  is  this  disconnection 
more  apparent  than  on  Malta.  Watching  a 
Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygargus  or  a Honey- 
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buzzard  Pernis  apivorus  being  blasted  out  of  the 
sky  is  a distressing  sight  for  most  visitors  to  the 
island  and,  increasingly,  for  residents  too.  It  under- 
standably provokes  anger.  Some  conservationists 
might  argue  that  Fenech  should  have  concentrated 
solely  on  condemning  his  fellow  islanders  who 
choose  to  hunt  with  so  little  regard  either  for  sus- 
tainability or  for  the  disgust  felt  by  birders  and 
many  holidaymakers  - with  the  resulting  loss  of 
tourist  revenue  on  which  the  island  depends  so 
heavily. 

But  one  of  several  strengths  of  the  author’s 
approach  is  to  try  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  origins  of  the  hunter’s  obsessive  and  selfish 
wish  to  kill  and  collect.  Of  course,  such  under- 
standing should  in  no  way  condone  the  excesses 
and  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  a robust  condem- 
nation, far  stricter  enforcement  of  legal  sanctions 


by  the  police,  and  a less  feeble  response  from 
politicians.  There  do  seem  to  be  increasing 
grounds  for  optimism,  and  one  avenue  that  merits 
further  exploration  is  the  use  of  bird  ringing  as  a 
tool  for  conservation.  Fenech  himself  was  brought 
up  with  relatives  who  hunted  and,  as  a teenager, 
experienced  a ‘Peter  Scott’  epiphany  that  led  him 
to  replace  killing  with  ringing  and  appreciation  of 
the  living  bird,  and  to  become  one  of  the  island’s 
foremost  environmentalists. 

Generous  in  detail  and  insight,  his  remarkable 
book,  with  its  meticulously  researched  text  and 
almost  900  illustrations,  should  not  only  remain 
the  definitive  work  on  its  subject  for  many  years, 
but  also  do  much  to  further  the  cause  of  bird  con- 
servation in  Malta. 

Jonathan  Elphick 


The  Hen  Harrier  - in  the  shadow  of  Slemish 

By  Don  Scott 

Whittles  Publishing,  2010 

Pbk,  159pp,  colour  photographs  and  artwork 

ISBN  978-1904445-93-7  Subbuteo  code  M20668 

£50.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £45.00 


In  some  respects  I 
thought  that  this  was  a 
missed  opportunity  to 
provide  an  accessible 
account  of  what  has 
been  learnt  about  this  species  during  the  author’s 
impressive  24-year  study  in  the  Antrim  Hills  of 
Northern  Ireland.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  made  up 
of  a chronological  account  of  the  monitoring  work 
undertaken  since  1986.  This  is  very  detailed,  with 
long  sections  of  diary-style  accounts  of  time  spent 
in  the  field.  While  this  makes  for  an  enjoyable 
read,  it  is  not  easy  to  locate  the  key  findings  from 
all  these  years  of  study,  a problem  compounded  by 
the  lack  of  an  index.  There  are  separate  chapters 
on  breeding  biology,  diet,  communal  roosting  and 
threats  but  these  are  very  short  and  mostly  lack  the 
simple  figures  and  tables  which  would  have  helped 
to  summarise  all  the  valuable  information  col- 
lected over  the  years.  The  text  would  also  have 
benefited  from  the  inclusion  of  more  contextual 
information  from  studies  of  this  species  in  other 
areas.  Few  references  are  cited  and  when  general 
statements  are  made  they  are  often  unsubstanti- 
ated. 

The  chapter  on  tree  nesting  is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  part  of  the  book.  Tree  nesting  was  discov- 


ered for  the  first  time  by  the  author  back  in  the 
1990s  and  has  yet  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
Hen  Harrier’s  Circus  cyaneus  range  (with  just  a 
handful  of  exceptional  cases).  Interestingly,  long- 
term monitoring  in  Antrim  showed  that,  while 
tree  nests  offer  protection  from  ground  predators, 
the  young  are  vulnerable  to  falling  out  of  the  nest 
and,  as  a result,  overall  productivity  is  lower  than 
for  ground  nests. 

The  writing  becomes  rather  self-indulgent  in 
places,  something  that  comes  across  most  strongly 
in  the  ‘Final  thoughts’  chapter.  This  is  largely 
devoted  to  castigating  ‘so-called’  conservation 
organisations  in  Northern  Ireland  for  not 
involving  the  author  and  his  colleagues  more  in 
their  conservation  plans  for  this  species,  though  he 
does  not  really  provide  any  compelling  arguments 
as  to  what  they  have  got  wrong  and  what  remedial 
action  is  actually  required.  He  is  decidedly  pes- 
simistic about  the  prospects  for  the  Hen  Harrier  in 
Northern  Ireland,  citing  problems  with  habitat 
degradation,  predation  by  Red  Foxes  Vulpes  vulpes 
and  human  persecution.  This  extends  to  chal- 
lenging the  figures  from  the  2004  national  survey, 
which  showed  than  the  population  had  actually 
increased  since  the  previous  survey  in  1998.  He 
suggests  that  the  figures  may  have  been  deliber- 
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ately  inflated  in  order  to  increase  support  for  the 
proposed  Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus  reintroduction 
(the  logic  being  that  if  the  Hen  Harrier  was  seen  to 
be  secure,  then  it  would  be  easier  to  justify 
focusing  resources  on  the  restoration  of  another 
species).  I found  this  suggestion  unlikely  and 


unhelpful  in  equal  measure.  Having  read  this 
book,  I will  certainly  be  awaiting  the  results  from 
the  2010  national  survey  with  interest. 

Ian  Carter 


Oiseaux  de  Mauritanie/Birds  of  Mauritania 

By  Paul  Isenmann,  Maurice  Benmergui,  Peter  Browne,  Amadou  Diam  Ba, 
Cheikh  Hamallah  Diagana,  Yelli  Diawara  and  Zeine  El  Abidine  ould  Sidaty 
Societe  d’Etudes  Ornithologiques  de  France,  2010 
Pbk,  408pp 

ISBN  2-916802-02-9  Subbuteo  code  M20882 
£35.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £31.50 


Enfin , a book  on  the  birds  of  Mauritania... 
Although  famous  for  the  remarkable  Atlantic 
coastal  wetland  of  Banc  d’Arguin,  Mauritania 
remains  something  of  an  arid-zone  ornithological 
black  hole.  Being  francophone,  abutting  periodi- 
cally unsafe  Algeria  and  turbulent  Western  Sahara 
(as  well  as  Senegal  and  Mali),  and  covering  over 
one  million  square  kilometres  of  predominantly 
undeveloped  Sahelo-Saharan  desert,  steppe  and 
savannah  has  conspired  to  ensure  that  the  country 
is  generally  shunned  by  birders,  yet  these  very 
same  factors  also  provide  compelling  reasons  to 
visit. 

The  lack  of  literature  presumably  hasn’t  helped 
either,  so  this  bilingual  publication,  with  full 
French  and  English  texts,  is  timely.  This  annotated 
checklist  includes  an  impressive  total  of  506 
species  of  bird  recorded  to  date  (and  details  of  a 
further  86  unconfirmed  ‘possibles’).  Of  these,  155 
certainly  breed  and  a further  103  are  presumed  to. 
Remarkably,  some  two-thirds  of  the  506  species 
are  non-passerines. 

Introductory  essay-style  texts  cover  the 
expected  topics:  geography  and  climate  (with  a fair 
selection  of  habitat/scenery  photos,  but  only  a 
rather  poor  relief  map),  history  of  ornithology, 
and  biogeographical  affinities  of  breeding  species 
and  migration,  then  more  specific  sections  on 


wintering  passerines,  seabirds  of  the  offshore 
upwelling,  and  the  now  well-known  wintering 
duck  and  wader  populations.  This  precedes  the 
lengthy  annotated  systematic  list,  in  which  the 
occurrence  and  abundance  of  each  species  is 
described,  along  with  the  subspecies  recorded, 
under  relevant  headings:  breeding,  nesting  data, 
passage,  wintering  and,  usefully  for  some  migrant 
species,  origin.  The  habitat  and  sites  or  areas  where 
each  species  is  found  are  described  and  a gazetteer 
is  provided.  However,  the  inclusion  of  (even  provi- 
sional) distribution  maps  would  have  made  life 
easier  for  readers.  There  is  a nice  selection  of 
colour  photos,  but  the  use  of  glossy,  heavy  paper 
throughout  unnecessarily  increases  weight  and 
pushes  up  postage  costs. 

The  team  of  seven  authors  deserves  congratula- 
tion on  production  of  this  well-researched 
national  avifauna,  which  seems  destined  to 
become  the  standard  reference  work  for  some  time 
to  come.  Lying  at  the  southwestern  fringe  of  the 
Western  Palearctic,  and  with  the  added  bonus  of 
an  exciting  Afrotropical  component,  the  underex- 
plored country  of  Mauritania  may  now  begin  to 
receive  more  attention  from  birders. 

Simon  Aspinall 
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News  and  comment 

Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Bird  trapping  rife  in  British  area  of  Cyprus 


More  than  one  million  migrant  songbirds  have 
been  killed  by  trappers  on  Cyprus  in 
autumn/winter  2010,  a greater  number  than  in  any 
year  in  the  previous  decade.  Shockingly,  a report 
by  BirdLife  Cyprus  reveals  that  a large  proportion 
of  these  birds  are  trapped  at  Dhekelia  - a UK  Sov- 
ereign Base  Area  in  the  southeast  of  the  island. 

Figures  released  by  BirdLife  Cyprus  reveal  that 
an  estimated  1.4-million  songbirds  have  been 
trapped  illegally  this  autumn  to  provide  the  main 
ingredient  for  a local  delicacy  called  ambelopoulia. 
BirdLife  Cyprus  has  described  this  level  of 
slaughter  as  an  ‘ecological  disaster’. 

BirdLife  Cyprus’s  Martin  Hellicar  says  that  the 
island  has  now  lost  significant  ground  in  the  battle 
against  bird  trapping.  He  added:  ‘The  picture 
emerging  from  this  autumn  is  one  of  a bird-trap- 
ping  disaster  unseen  since  we  began  monitoring 
almost  ten  years  ago.’  He  added:  ‘Bird  trapping  is 
an  illegal,  indiscriminate  practice  that  threatens 
many  birds  of  conservation  concern,  especially 
migratory  ones.’ 

Tim  Stowe  is  the  RSPB’s  International  Director. 


Commenting  on  the  rapidly  worsening  situation, 
he  said:  ‘The  millions  of  Britons  feeding  songbirds 
in  their  gardens  to  help  them  survive  this  harsh 
winter  will  rightly  be  horrified  at  the  level  of 
slaughter  that  is  happening  in  an  area  of  Cyprus 
under  direct  British  control.  The  fact  that  more 
than  five  times  the  level  of  netting  activity  was 
recorded  on  the  UK’s  Sovereign  Base  Area  com- 
pared with  the  Cypriot  Republic  is  a major  embar- 
rassment for  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  the  UK 
Government. 

‘We  know  that  some  efforts  have  been  made  to 
clear  trapping  equipment  from  the  Base  Area,  but 
this  serious  organised  criminal  activity  and  annual 
carnage  will  only  be  ended  by  increasing  the  level 
of  arrests  and  convictions.’ 

Although  trapping  levels  are  thought  to  be 
lower  than  those  experienced  in  the  1990s,  the  sit- 
uation must  be  addressed  urgently.  Trappers  are 
reportedly  making  hundreds  of  thousands  of  euros 
by  selling  songbirds  to  restaurants  to  be  served  up 
as  expensive  ‘delicacies’. 


African  vultures  in  steep  decline 

The  catastrophic  decline  in  the  vulture  population 
of  south  Asia  has  been  well  documented,  with  poi- 
soning by  a veterinary  drug,  diclofenac,  identified 
as  the  cause.  Now  vultures  in  one  of  Africa’s  most 
significant  wildlife  reserves  are  declining  at  an 
alarming  rate  too. 

A recent  study,  conducted  by  The  Peregrine 
Fund,  National  Museums  of  Kenya,  and  Princeton 
University  and  published  in  Biological  Conserva- 
tion, found  that  populations  of  African  White- 
backed  Gyps  africanus , Riippell’s  G.  reuppellii,  and 
Hooded  Vultures  Necrosyrtes  monachus  around  the 
Masai  Mara  in  southwestern  Kenya  have  dropped 
by  up  to  60%  over  three  decades.  The  primary 
causes  are  changes  in  land  use  and  other  human 
activity,  particularly  the  poisoning  of  livestock  car- 
cases intended  to  kill  Lions  Panthera  leo  and  other 
large  predators.  Vultures  quickly  die  after  scav- 
enging on  the  tainted  carcases. 

‘Staggering  declines  in  abundance  were  found 
for  seven  of  eight  scavenging  raptors  surveyed,’ 
said  co-author  Munir  Virani.  ‘Better  land  manage- 
ment and  a ban  on  certain  pesticides  are  needed  to 
preserve  these  keystone  members  of  the  scav- 
enging community.  The  situation  in  Kenya 
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perhaps  mirrors  the  situation  throughout  eastern 
Africa.  This  is  the  first  time  that  large-scale  popu- 
lation declines  in  vultures  and  other  scavenging 
raptors  in  and  around  the  Masai  Mara  have  been 
documented.’ 

Another  study,  published  in  early  2010  in 
Journal  of  Raptor  Research,  showed  similar  trends, 
revealing  declines  of  70%  for  scavenging  birds,  pri- 
marily vultures,  over  a three-year  period  in  central 
Kenya.  The  authors  determined  that  food  and 
weather  were  not  limiting  factors  and  suggested 
that  poisoned  bait  was  responsible  for  the  die-offs. 

In  many  areas  livestock  owners  misuse  a pesti- 
cide called  Furadan  to  poison  Lions  and  other 
large  predators  that  kill  their  livestock.  They  set 
out  a carcase  laced  with  the  poison,  which  is  subse- 
quently scavenged  by  vultures.  Since  vultures  are 
social  animals  that  feed  together,  many  can  be 
killed  by  a single  poisoning  event. 

Paul  Matiku,  Executive  Director  of  Nature 
Kenya,  said:  ‘If  the  use  of  Furadan  and  other  chem- 
icals like  diclofenac  are  not  removed  from  the 
Kenyan  market,  Kenya  is  likely  to  see  the  loss  of  its 
entire  vulture  population  - and  other  target 
species. 
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Israeli  vulture  arrested  for ‘spying’  over  Saudi  Arabia 


A hitherto  unidentified  threat  to  vultures  was 
identified  recently  - the  death  penalty  for  spying! 
Saudi  Arabian  officials  have  ‘detained’  a vulture 
accused  of  being  a spy  for  Israel.  The  Griffon 
Vulture  G.  fulvus  was  carrying  a GPS  transmitter 
bearing  the  name  of  Tel  Aviv  University, 
prompting  rumours  that  it  was  part  of  a Zionist 
plot.  Israeli  wildlife  officials  dismissed  the  claims 
as  ludicrous  and  expressed  concern  about  the 
bird’s  fate. 

The  vulture  was  caught  after  it  landed  in  the 
desert  city  of  Hyaal.  When  locals  discovered  the 
GPS  transmitter  - used  in  a satellite-tracking  study 
- they  suspected  the  worst  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  security  forces,  said  Israel’s  Ma’ariv  newspaper. 
Conspiracy  theories  quickly  began  circulating  in 
Saudi  newspapers  and  on  websites  that  the  bird 
was  involved  in  espionage. 

Israeli  officials  told  Ma’ariv  they  were  ‘stunned’ 
by  the  allegations  and  concerned  that  the  bird 
could  meet  a horrible  punishment  in  the  notori- 
ously severe  Saudi  justice  system.  ‘The  device  does 
nothing  more  than  receive  and  store  basic  data 
about  the  bird’s  whereabouts,  and  about  its  alti- 
tude and  speed,’  a spokesman  for  Israel’s  Park  and 
Nature  Authority  told  the  newspaper. 

The  vulture  is  the  latest  animal  to  be  accused  of 
being  an  unwitting  Mossad  operative.  In 
December,  the  governor  of  Egypt’s  South  Sinai 
province,  Mohamed  Abdul  Fadil  Shousha,  sug- 
gested that  the  spy  agency  may  have  had  a hand  in 


a string  of  deadly  shark  attacks  off  the  coast  of  the 
Sharm  el-Sheikh  resort.  He  said  it  was  ‘not  out  of 
the  question’  that  Mossad  had  put  the  killer  shark 
in  the  area.  The  Israeli  foreign  ministry  dismissed 
that  allegation,  saying  that  the  governor  ‘must  have 
seen  Jaws  one  time  too  many,  and  confuses  fact 
and  fiction.’ 


48.  Griffon  Vulture  Gyps  fulvus. 


Birds  plummet  from  the  sky  in  the  USA  - and  Sweden 


Up  to  5,000  Red-winged  Blackbirds  Agelaius 
phoeniceus  fell  from  the  sky  in  the  state  of 
Arkansas  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  And  there  were 
further  deaths  in  neighbouring  Louisiana  a couple 
of  days  later:  a mixed  flock  of  around  500  Red- 
winged Blackbirds,  Common  Grackles  Quiscalus 
quiscula,  Brown-headed  Cowbirds  Molothrus  ater 
and  Common  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris  - abun- 
dant species  that  flock  together  in  winter  roosts 
that  can  number  up  to  20  million  individuals. 

The  incidents  recall  the  mysterious  deaths  of  70 
Common  Starlings  in  Somerset  last  March  {Brit. 
Birds  103:  311-312)  when  birds  were  found  dead 
and  dying  on  a driveway  in  Wells.  It  was  suggested 
then  that  the  birds  had  plunged  into  the  ground  as 
it  was  a similar  colour  to  their  (normal)  reedbed 
roost  - or  that  they  were  avoiding  a predator. 

There  are  two  theories  for  the  Arkansas  deaths. 
One  is  that  the  birds  took  evasive  action  to  avoid 
fireworks  let  off  by  New  Year’s  Eve  revellers  and 
crashed  into  buildings  and  the  ground;  the  other  is 
that  they  were  struck  by  lightning  or  hailstones 


during  a violent  thunderstorm  (tornadoes  swept 
through  Arkansas  and  neighbouring  states  on  31st 
December,  killing  seven  people).  More  apocalypti- 
cally inclined  folk  have  also  suggested  divine  inter- 
vention... 

The  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
(AGFC)  said  that  more  than  3,000  blackbirds  fell 
over  the  city  of  Beebe.  Residents  reported  hearing 
loud  fireworks  just  before  the  birds  started  raining 
from  the  sky  at  11.30  pm.  AGFC  ornithologist 
Karen  Rowe  said  that  the  blackbirds  probably  flew 
low  to  avoid  explosions,  leading  to  fatal  collisions. 
Initial  laboratory  tests  confirmed  that  the  birds 
had  died  from  trauma.  However,  three  days  later 
more  birds  were  found  dead  along  a stretch  of 
road  near  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  500  km  south 
of  the  Arkansas  incident  - and  there  were  no 
reports  of  fireworks  prior  to  these  deaths.  ‘It’s 
almost  certainly  a coincidence  the  events  hap- 
pened within  days  of  each  other,’  Louisiana’s  state 
wildlife  veterinarian  Jim  LaCour  said.  ‘I  haven’t 
found  anything  to  link  the  two  at  this  point.’  The 
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birds  may  have  hit  a power  line  or  vehicles  in  the 
dark,  according  to  Mr  LaCour. 

The  US  BirdLife  partner,  Audubon,  is  moni- 
toring the  investigations  into  the  blackbirds’ 
deaths.  Greg  Butcher,  Audubon’s  Director  of  Bird 
Conservation,  said:  ‘Mass  bird  die-offs  can  be 
caused  by  starvation,  storms,  disease,  pesticides, 
collision  with  man-made  structures  or  human  dis- 
turbance. Initial  findings  indicate  that  these  are 
isolated  incidents  that  were  probably  caused  by 
disturbance  and  disorientation.’ 

A further  unexplained  mass  bird  death 
occurred  in  Sweden  on  4th  January,  when  up  to 
100  dead  Western  Jackdaws  Corvus  monedula  were 
found  in  a street  in  Falkoeping,  southwest  of 
Stockholm.  ‘We  made  an  autopsy  on  five  of  the 
birds  and  found  internal  bleeding  but  no  external 
lesions,’  said  Marianne  Elvander  of  Sweden’s 


National  Veterinary  Institute.  She  said  that  there 
was  no  sign  that  they  had  died  from  diseases  such 
as  bird  flu.  It  was  more  likely  that  a truck  had  col- 
lided with  the  flock. 

Widespread  publicity  after  the  blackbird  deaths 
in  America  probably  caused  the  Swedish  incident 
to  receive  far  more  attention  than  it  otherwise 
would  have.  ‘This  is  a classic  example  of  freak 
events  coinciding,’  said  Dr  Petter  Boeckman,  a 
zoologist  at  the  Norwegian  Natural  History 
Museum.  Dr  Boeckman  said  that  the  response  to 
the  bird  deaths  also  illustrated  differences  between 
more  religious-minded  Americans,  versed  in  Bib- 
lical accounts  of  plagues  of  frogs  or  locusts,  and 
secular  Swedes,  who  place  their  trust  in  human 
authority.  ‘In  the  United  States  the  reaction  is  “Oh 
no,  Doomsday  is  coming”;  in  Sweden,  they  say 
“Let’s  call  the  veterinary  authorities”,’  he  said. 


Far-eastern  Red  Knots  under  exceptional  pressure 


It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Yellow  Sea  is  of 
exceptional  importance  to  waders  that  use  the  East 
Asian-Australasian  Flyway,  particularly  on  their 
northward  migration.  The  completion  of  the  gar- 
gantuan Saemangeum  Barrage  in  South  Korea  in 
2006  (which,  in  terms  of  scale,  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  sealing  off  The  Wash  where  it  meets 
the  North  Sea!)  has  almost  certainly  led  to  the  loss 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Great  Knots  Calidris 
tenuirostris,  and  is  likely  to  have  had  a serious 
effect  on  the  populations  of  a number  of  other 
wader  species. 

Now  it  appears  that  Red  Knots  C.  canutus 
on  the  same  flyway  are  similarly  threatened.  The 
combined  population  of  the  two  races  (C.  c.  rogersi 
and  C.  c.  piersmai ) that  ‘winter’  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  is  thought  to  be  about 
220,000.  Counts  in  South  Korea  show  that  they  are 
relatively  uncommon  along  the  South  Korean 
coast  on  migration,  and  it  seems  that  Red  Knots 
favour  the  western  side  of  the  Yellow  Sea 


for  stopover  during  migration. 

It  is  extremely  disturbing,  therefore,  to  read  in  a 
recent  paper  published  in  Emu  (Rogers  et  al.  2010) 
that  45%  of  the  combined  population  of  the  two 
races  use  a mere  20  km  of  the  coastline  of  China 
for  refuelling  between  early  April  and  the  end  of 
May  while  on  northward  migration.  This  tiny 
portion  of  coastline  lies  in  Bohai  Bay,  in  the  inner 
reaches  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  sadly  much  of  this 
vital  staging  area  is  now  being  destroyed  through 
construction  of  the  Caofedian  Industrial  Zone  and 
other  ‘reclamation’  projects.  It  is  now  absolutely 
clear  that  preservation  of  the  remaining  tidal  flats 
of  Bohai  Bay  is  essential  to  the  conservation  of  Red 
Knots  in  the  East  Asian-Australasian  Flyway. 

Rogers,  D.  l.,Yang,  H-K.,  Hassell,  C.J.,  Boyle,  A.  N., 
Rogers,  K.  G„  Chen,  B„  Zhang,  Z-W.,  & Piersma.T 
20 1 0,  Red  Knots  ( Calidris  canutus  piersmai  and 
C.  c.  rogersi ) depend  on  a small  threatened  staging 
area  in  Bohai  Bay,  China.  Emu  I 10:  1-9. 


Biking  Birder  crosses  the  finish  line 


Biking  birder  Gary  Prescott  completed  his  epic 
year-long  cycle  ride  in  the  snow  just  before 
Christmas,  achieving  his  target  of  visiting  every 
RSPB  and  WWT  reserve  in  the  country  under  his 
own  steam.  His  final  port  of  call  was  the  RSPB  HQ 
at  Sandy  in  Bedfordshire. 

Gary,  an  asthma  sufferer,  embarked  on  his 
fundraising  adventure  in  January  2010  (see  Brit. 
Birds  103:  135,  255  and  478)  raising  money  for  the 
RSPB,  WWT  and  Asthma  UK.  His  mission  was 
to  cycle  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  UK, 
stopping  off  at  every  single  RSPB  and  WWT 


reserve  on  the  way. 

The  Biking  Birder  is  the  first  person  ever  to 
visit  every  RSPB  reserve  in  one  year,  and  the  fact 
that  he  did  it  by  bike  is  even  more  impressive.  Gary 
said:  ‘There  were  one  or  two  cycling  mishaps,  such 
as  the  time  I fell  off  my  bike  in  Oxford  because  of 
terrible  snow  and  ice.  I broke  my  bicycle  and  had 
to  push  it  for  nine  hours  to  my  next  stop.  That  was 
pretty  miserable,  but  it  didn’t  dampen  my  spirits, 
it  was  all  part  of  the  adventure.’ 

Gary,  who  returned  to  his  job  as  a special  needs 
teacher  in  January,  recorded  a commendable  year 
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list  of  252  species,  including  rarities  such  as  Pallas’s 
Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  certhiola  and 
Sykes’s  Warbler  Hippolais  rama.  Governors  at 
Rigby  Hall  Special  School  in  Bromsgrove,  Worces- 
tershire, granted  him  a year’s  career  break  to 
achieve  his  goal.  Being  a ‘green  school’  itself,  they 


applauded  his  plans  to  visit  other  schools  affiliated 
to  the  Eco  Schools  programme  and  share  his  story 
and  ideas  on  being  green  with  children  and  staff. 
For  more  details  of  Gary’s  journey  visit 
www.bikingbirder20 1 0. blogspot.com 


Chinese  Tern  turns  up  in  Indonesia 


A wintering  Chinese  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bernsteini 
has  been  seen  and  photographed  in  Pulau  Lusao- 
late,  north  Seram,  Indonesia,  representing  the  first 
record  of  the  species  outside  the  breeding  season 
for  over  70  years.  First  discovered  in  1861,  Chinese 
Crested  Tern  was  presumed  extinct  until  2000, 
when  four  adults  and  four  chicks  were  found 
among  a colony  of  other  tern  species  on  Matsu 
Island  off  the  Fujian  coast  in  China.  In  2004  it  was 
discovered  breeding  on  the  Jiushan  Islands. 

At  present  these  are  the  only  known  breeding 
sites  in  the  world.  Asian  bird  expert  Craig  Robson 
was  leading  a BirdQuest  tour  when  he  came  across 
the  bird.  He  recounts:  ‘I  took  the  group  out  to 
Pulau  Fusaolate  on  4th  December  2010  to  see  the 
well-known  population  of  Olive  Honeyeaters  Lich- 
mera  argentauris  that  have  been  known  from  this 
tiny  islet  for  many  decades.  Soon  after  arrival  I 
noticed  a roosting  group  of  30-40  Greater  Crested 
Terns  Sterna  bergii  on  some  rocks  just  off  the 
beach.  Checking  through  the  flock  quickly  with 
binoculars,  I noticed  one  that  I thought  might  be  a 


Fesser  Crested  S.  bengalensis.  Checking  with  the 
telescope,  I immediately  realised  that  I was  looking 
at  perhaps  the  first-ever  winter  “sighting”  of  a 
Chinese  Crested  Tern.  I quickly  got  a series  of 
photos  through  the  scope.  The  bird  flew  off  with  a 
few  Greater  Crested  Terns  and  was  briefly  seen  for- 
aging offshore  before  it  disappeared  around  the 
island.’ 

This  amazing  record  begs  the  question  of  how 
many  more  are  wintering  in  this  region,  and 
birders  should  be  encouraged  to  survey  wintering 
groups  of  Greater  Crested  Terns  around  the 
numerous  islands  in  the  Seram  Sea  and  perhaps 
even  farther  south  in  the  Banda  Sea.  With  an  esti- 
mated population  of  not  more  than  50  birds,  the 
Critically  Endangered  Chinese  Crested  Tern  is 
China’s  most  threatened  bird  and  much  rarer  than 
the  Giant  Panda  Ailuropoda  tnelanoleuca.  The 
greatest  threat  to  the  tern’s  survival  is  egg  collec- 
tion by  fishermen  for  food,  which  continues  even 
though  the  breeding  sites  are  within  protected 
areas. 


Jonathan  Eames  OBE 

And  Craig  Robson’s  ‘partner  in  crime’  during  the 
first  ornithological  expeditions  to  Indochina  after 
the  Vietnam  War  has  been  deservedly  recognised 
by  HM  The  Queen.  Jonathan  Eames,  programme 
manager  for  BirdLife  in  Indochina,  was  awarded 
an  OBE  in  the  New  Year’s  Honours  Fist.  The  award 
has  been  given  for  services  to  biodiversity,  conser- 
vation and  civil  society  development  in  Vietnam. 

He  first  went  to  Vietnam  in  1988  and  then  in 
1990,  when  access  to  the  country  was  very  limited 
for  foreigners.  In  1993,  he  set  up  BirdLife’s 
Vietnam  Programme,  which  has  not  only  grown 
within  Vietnam  but  has  expanded  to  a region-wide 
role  including  work  in  Cambodia,  Faos  and 
Myanmar.  ‘In  the  early  days  a major  conservation 
success  was  the  formulation  of  biodiversity  action 
plans.  At  that  time  we  worked  with  the  Ministry  of 
Forestry  to  increase  the  size  of  the  protected  areas 
system  and  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  first 
one,  then  finally  about  12,  new  protected  areas 
gazetted.  Despite  resourcing  and  enforcement 
issues,  several  of  these  sites  have  developed,  thanks 
to  the  Vietnam  Government’s  commitment  and 


with  continued  BirdFife  support,  into  established 
protected  areas,”  said  Jonathan. 

Eames  and  the  staff  of  the  Indochina 
Programme  have  discovered  four  bird  species  new 
to  science:  Black-crowned  Barwing  Actinodura 
sodangorum,  Golden-winged  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  ngoclinhensis , Chestnut-eared  Laughing- 
thrush  Garrulax  konkakinhensis  and  Limestone 
Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  calciatilis  plus  13  new 
subspecies.  They’ve  also  rediscovered  several 
species  about  which  almost  nothing  was  previ- 
ously known. 

BirdLife  in  Indochina  is  also  the  Regional 
Implementor  for  the  Critical  Ecosystem  Partner- 
ship Fund  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thai- 
land, which  has  provided  civil  society  in  the  region 
with  US  $8.5  million  over  the  last  two  years.  ‘This 
is  a great  recognition  of  the  work  of  Jonathan  and 
the  entire  Indochina  Programme,  acknowledging 
the  impact  that  BirdLife  is  having  in  the  region,’ 
said  Marco  Lambertini,  BirdLife’s  Chief  Executive. 
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Aussie  twitchers’  cultural  transgression 


Twitchers  have  been  accused  of  many  things  - 
obsession,  trespass,  wanton  disregard  for  their 
carbon  footprint  - but  it’s  rare  for  them  to  be 
charged  with  breaking  cultural  taboos.  But  now 
Australian  twitchers  have  taken  the  ‘sport’  to  a 
whole  new  level  following  sightings  of  the  very 
rare  and  very  beautiful  Princess  Parrot  Polyetis 
alexandrae  in  the  Cleland  Hills  350  km  west  of 
Alice  Springs  in  the  Northern  Territory. 

The  parrots  were  located  on  Aboriginal  free- 
hold land,  which  protects  sacred  sites  that  are  also 
of  great  archaeological  value  (artefacts  dating  back 
more  than  35,000  years  have  been  excavated  here). 
It  is  illegal  under  the  Aboriginal  Land  Rights  Act  to 
enter  the  area  without  a written  permit  from  the 
Central  Land  Council.  But  GPS  co-ordinates  for 
these  parrots  (which  normally  roam  the  vast  desert 
of  Western  Australia  but  had  irrupted  eastwards 
after  unseasonal  rains)  had  been  posted  online  and 
several  teams  of  twitchers  went  seeking  them.  The 
birder  who  posted  the  directions  also  stressed  that 
twitchers  should  arrange  their  transit  permits  and 
added  the  classic  line:  T have  personal  traditional 
contacts  that  authorised  my  entry.’ 


There  are  strong  parallels  with  twitches  at  sen- 
sitive sites  in  the  UK:  access  restricted  to  the 
favoured  few  (although  the  sighting  of  the  parrots 
was  not  suppressed).  Most  twitchers  who  ignored 
the  instruction  to  make  a written  application  for  a 
transit  permit  (it’s  not  a simple  online  process) 
and  drove  into  the  Cleland  Hills  regardless  were 
apprehended  by  the  indigenous  owners  of  the  land 
and  escorted  off.  But  there  was  much  disgruntle- 
ment,  verging  on  racism,  in  the  subsequent  posts 
to  the  Birding-Aus  newsgroup. 

In  another  parallel  with  better-managed 
twitches  in  the  UK,  regulated  access  with  local 
people  who  knew  which  areas  were  culturally  sen- 
sitive was  later  arranged.  Bob  Gosford,  an  ‘ethno- 
ornithologist’  from  Alice  Springs,  commented: 
‘This  episode  raises  some  serious  cross-cultural 
and  heritage  issues.  For  me  it  is  an  example  of  the 
importance  of  ethical  dealings  in  natural  history. 
The  obsession  with  the  Princess  Parrot  has  nearly 
killed  several  birdos  already  in  the  recent  past.’  See 
‘Trespass,  ticks  and  twitchers  - the  price  of  a 
parrot’  (www.abc.net.au/unleashed/42384.html) 


Kittiwakes’  transatlantic  winter  odyssey 


New  research  has  shown  that  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tri- 
dactyla  winter  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  their  breeding 
attempt  has  been  successful.  These  surprising 
research  findings  highlight  previously  unsuspected 
links  between  the  summer  breeding  performance 
and  wintering  distribution  of  Kittiwakes. 

The  results  show  that,  as  might  be  expected, 
Kittiwakes  that  failed  to  breed  left  their  colony 
earlier  than  successful  breeders.  However,  failed 
breeders  then  travelled  more  than  3,000  km  to 
winter  off  Canada  while  their  successful  neigh- 


bours remained  closer  to  Britain.  The  two  groups 
did  not  differ  in  the  timing  of  their  return  to  the 
colony  the  following  spring.  However,  over  half  the 
males  from  both  groups  made  a previously  un- 
described long-distance  journey  out  into  the 
central  Atlantic  before  the  breeding  season. 

The  discovery  of  such  patterns  of  segregated 
winter  distributions  is  important  for  defining  key 
wintering  areas  in  declining  species,  such  as  the 
Kittiwake,  which  are  experiencing  poor  breeding 
seasons  with  increasing  regularity. 

Lead  author  Dr  Maria  Bogdanova,  an  animal 
population  ecologist  at  the 
Centre  for  Ecology  & Hydrology, 
said:  ‘Our  results  demonstrate 
important  but  previously  poorly 
understood  links  between 
breeding  performance  and  winter 
distribution,  with  significant 
implications  for  populations.  It  is 
fascinating  that  successful  and 
unsuccessful  pairs  nesting  only  a 
few  metres  apart  in  the  colony 
can  be  separated  by  thousands  of 
kilometres  in  the  winter.  We  don’t 
yet  know  why  the  birds  that  fail  at 
breeding  go  all  the  way  to 
Canada,  but  it  could  be  because 
they’ve  got  more  energy  and 


49.  Adult  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla.  Isle  of  May. 
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resources  compared  with  birds  that  have  had  to 
work  hard  raising  chicks.’ 

During  the  2007  breeding  season  the  team 
fitted  80  Kittiwakes  on  the  Isle  of  May  off  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland  with  tiny  (1.4-g)  geolocators. 
These  make  regular  recordings  of  light  intensity: 
data  which  can  be  used  to  generate  two  geograph- 
ical positions  per  day.  Co-author  Francis  Daunt 
said:  ‘Kittiwakes  have  declined  substantially  in  the 
last  25  years  over  much  of  their  range.  Conserva- 


tion efforts  to  protect  wintering  grounds  should 
consider  that  winter  distributions  may  be  shifting 
as  breeding  failure  is  becoming  more  common.’ 

Bogdanova,  M.  I„  Daunt,  F„  Newell,  M„  Phillips,  R.  A„ 
Harris,  M.  R,  & Wanless,  S.  20 1 I . Seasonal 
interactions  in  the  Black-legged  Kittiwake  Rissa 
tridactyla : links  between  breeding  performance 
and  winter  distribution. 

Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  B:  doi:  1 0. 1 098/rspb.20 1 0.260 1 


The  Magnificent  Seven  (rat-free  Fijian  islands) 


Two  years  after  the  BirdLife  International  Fiji  Pro- 
gramme implemented  an  operation  to  eradicate 
rats  from  the  Ringgold  Islands,  all  seven  islands 
have  been  confirmed  rodent-free.  Early  moni- 
toring also  shows  that  the  birds,  people  and  wider 
wildlife  of  these  remote  islands  are  already  bene- 
fiting from  the  removal  of  these  invasive  pests. 
Located  to  the  northeast  of  Taveuni,  Fiji,  the 
Ringgold  Islands  hold  internationally  important 
numbers  of  nesting  seabirds.  Seabird  populations 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific,  were  suffering 
because  of  rats,  which  eat  eggs  and  nestlings. 

In  August  2008,  BirdLife  began  working  closely 
with  the  two  landowning  clans,  Yavusa  Naqelelevu 
and  Mataqali  Qilo,  to  eradicate  the  rats.  A specially 
formulated  rodent  bait  was  dropped  on  the  islands 
from  a helicopter.  Among  the  positive  changes 
recorded  since  2008,  Bridled  Terns  Onychoprion 
anaethetus  have  been  observed  on  two  of  the  seven 
islands.  This  species  was  not  previously  known  in 
the  area,  and  its  appearance  is  a promising  sign 
that  birds  vulnerable  to  the  impacts  of  rats  will 
establish  breeding  colonies. 

In  mid  November  2010,  BirdLife’s  Fiji  team  led 
a survey  of  the  Ringgold  Islands.  Colonies  of 
Lesser  Frigatebirds  Fregata  ariel,  Black  Noddies 
Anous  minutus  and  Brown  Boobies  Sula  leucogaster 
were  recorded.  The  counts  represent  over  1%  of 


African  Bird  Club 
annual  meeting 

The  African  Bird  Club  will  hold  its  Annual 
Meeting  at  the  Swedenborg  Hall,  20/21  Blooms- 
bury Way,  London  on  Saturday  16th  April.  Non- 
members are  welcome  and  invited  to  make  a small 
donation.  Doors  open  at  10.30  am  and  talks  will 
cover  a multitude  of  subjects  including  work  on 
conserving  the  birds  of  coastal  forests  in  Tanzania, 
the  effects  of  hunting  on  Kori  Bustards  Ardeotis 
kori,  the  migration  and  wintering  behaviour  ol  UK 
Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus , the  birds  of  the  Obudu 
Plateau  in  Nigeria,  and  the  South  Atlantic  UK 
Overseas  Territories  (Tristan,  Gough,  etc.). 


the  global  population  for  each  species  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  island  group  qualifies  as  an 
Important  Bird  Area.  In  addition,  nationally  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  Red-footed  Boobies  S.  sula, 
Brown  Noddies  A.  stolidus , White  Terns  Gygis  alba , 
and  the  globally  Vulnerable  Bristle-thighed  Curlew 
Numenius  tahitiensis  were  also  present. 

The  eradication  programme  was  only  the  first 
step  in  keeping  these  islands  free  of  rats  and  other 
foreign  pests.  Biosecurity  plans  have  been  devel- 
oped for  all  the  islands,  and  village  representatives 
have  been  trained  in  techniques  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  alien  species. 

‘BirdLife  urges  all  visitors  to  these  islands  to 
check  their  boats  and  equipment  for  stowaway  rats 
prior  to  departure,’  said  Mr  Sialisi  Rasalato, 
BirdLife  Fiji  Programme  Conservation  Officer. 
‘The  introduction  of  just  one  pregnant  rat  would 
be  enough  to  undo  all  the  hard  work,  and  set  the 
clock  back  to  a time  where  the  islands  were 
crawling  with  rats.’ 


New  county  bird  recorder 

Flertfordshire  David  Bilcock,  71  Highfield  Road, 
Tring,  Hertfordshire  HP23  4DS;  tel.  07751  582172; 
e-mail  birdrecorder@hnhs.org 


Jewel  Hunter  T-shirt 
competition  winner 

There  were  four  correct  answers  to  the  N&c 
Christmas  quiz,  centred  on  Chris  Gooddie’s  ambi- 
tious quest  to  see  all  of  the  world’s  pittas  (Pittidae) 
within  a calendar  year.  The  answer  to  the  question 
‘What  was  the  first  species  of  pitta  that  Chris  saw 
during  his  “big  year”?’  was  Gurney’s  Pitta  Pitta 
gurneyi.  David  Pollard,  Chris  McGuigan,  Mike 
Russell  and  Mark  Welch  all  answered  correctly  and 
the  name  drawn  out  of  the  hat  was...  David 
Pollard.  Congratulations  to  him  and  thanks  to 
Chris  Gooddie  for  his  kind  donation  of  a limited 
edition  Jewel  Planter  T-shirt  as  the  prize. 
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Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers  early 
December  2010  to  early  January  2011. 

Headlines  In  another  period  dominated  by 
Waxwing  reports,  goose  enthusiasts  were  well 
catered  for  but  new  rarities  were  once  again  hard 
to  come  by.  However,  a putative  adult  Slaty- 
backed  Gull  discovered  at  Rainham  Marshes  in 
mid  January  would  be  a first  for  Britain.  Other 
high-quality  new  (or  returning)  birds  included  a 
returning  Pacific  Diver  in  Cornwall,  a Pied-billed 
Grebe  in  Co.  Cork,  a Bonaparte’s  Gull  in  Co. 
Durham,  an  American  Robin  in  Co.  Sligo  and  a 
Dark-eyed  Junco  in  Essex.  Long-stayers  included 
two  Northern  Harriers,  in  Norfolk  and  Co. 
Wexford.  Apart  from  the  veritable  swarms  of 
Waxwings,  other  lingerers  from  earlier  influxes 
included  a good  scatter  of  Lapland  Buntings  and  a 
light  dusting  of  Arctic  Redpolls,  some  of  which 
were  well  inland. 


White-fronted  Goose  Anser  albifrons  There  was 
evidence  of  a hard-weather  influx,  with  small  flocks 
widespread  in  southern  England.  Some  of  the 
larger  reports  included:  1,100  Isle  of  Sheppey 
(Kent),  22nd  December;  165  Abberton  Resr  and 
207  Wallasea  Island  (both  Essex),  26th  December; 


300  Pett  Level  (Sussex),  26th  December;  290 
Reydon,  26th  December,  and  700  North  Warren 
(both  Suffolk),  30th  December;  350  Scotney  GP, 
108  Stodmarsh  and  130  Seaton  Lakes  (all  Kent), 
27th  December;  and  216  Cantley  Marshes 
(Norfolk),  1st  January.  Lesser  White-fronted 
Goose  Anser  erythropus  Buckenham/Cantley 
Marshes,  13th  December  to  13th  January.  Ross’s 
Goose  Anser  rossii  Three  were  seen  during  the 
period,  one  at  Caerlaverock  (Dumfries  & 
Galloway),  sometimes  crossing  the  Solway  into 
Cumbria,  and  two  in  north  Norfolk.  Cackling 
Goose  Branta  hutchinsii  Lissadell  (Co.  Sligo),  long- 
stayer  to  28th  December;  Islay  (Argyll),  3rd 
January.  Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis  Pett 
Level,  26th  December  to  1st  January;  near  Staynall, 
5th— 6th  January,  presumably  same  Pilling, 

9th—  1 0th,  Cockerham  Moss  12th,  and  near 
Cleveleys,  14th  January  (all  Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside). 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  Rutland  Water 
(Leicestershire  & Rutland),  long-stayer  to  14th 
December,  again  1 st— 6th  January;  Youghal  (Co. 
Cork),  18th  December  to  3rd  January;  Cley 
(Norfolk),  3rd— 1 3th  January;  Stoke  Ferry 
(Norfolk),  10th  January.  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas 
discors  North  Bull  Island 
(Co.  Dublin),  long-stayer 
to  28th  December. 
Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya 
nyroca  Lough  Neagh  (Co. 
Armagh),  11th  December 
to  1st  January;  Lowestoft 
(Suffolk),  17th  December; 
Tacumshin  Lake  (Co. 
Wexford),  3rd  January. 

Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis 
Ayre  Loch,  long-stayer  to 
19th  December,  then 
Wester  Sand  (both 

Orkney),  4th— 7th  January; 
Cardiff  Bay  (East 

Glamorgan),  long-stayer  to 
1st  January;  Lough  Ennel 
(Co.  Westmeath),  two,  28th 
December;  Slimbridge 
(Gloucestershire),  29th 
December  to  12th  January; 
Lough  Gur  (Co.  Limerick), 
29th  December  to  3rd 
January;  Lough  Gill  (Co. 
Kerry),  1st  January; 


50.  Male  American  Wigeon  Anas  americana,  with  Eurasian  Wigeons 
A.  penelope,  Cley,  Norfolk,  January  2011. 
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Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus 
podiceps  Great  Island  (Co.  Cork), 
11th  December  to  2nd  January. 

Northern  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 
hudsonius  Long-stayers  at 
Tacumshin,  to  3rd  January,  and  in 
north  Norfolk  (various  localities, 
but  mainly  the  Thornham/Titchwell 
area),  to  13th  January. 

American  Coot  Fulica  americana 

Termoncarragh  Lake  (Co.  Mayo), 
long-stayer  to  3rd  January. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus 
scolopaceus  Lodmoor,  long-stayer  to 
16th  December,  again  28th 
December  to  13th  January,  same 
The  Fleet  (both  Dorset),  17th 
December. 

Slaty-backed  Gull  Larus  schistisagus 
Rainham  Marshes  (Greater 
London/Essex),  13th— 14th  January. 
Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chroicocephalus 
Philadelphia  Castle  Eden  Dene  (Co. 
Durham),  20th  December.  Forster’s 
Tern  Sterna  forsteri  Galway  Bay, 
long-stayer  to  3rd  January. 


51.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus,  Freeman’s  Marsh,  Berkshire, 
January  2011. 


- 


Walthamstow  Resr  (London),  8th  January; 
Dozmary  Pool  (Cornwall),  9th— 13th  January.  King 
Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  Burghead  (Moray  8c 
Nairn),  long-stayer  to  10th  January;  West  Voe  of 
Sumburgh  (Shetland),  two  long-stayers  to  14th 
January. 

Pacific  Diver  Gavia  pacifica  Mount’s  Bay/Newlyn 
(Cornwall),  19th  December  to  12th  January. 
White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  Great  Island  (Co. 
Cork),  26th  December  to  1st  January. 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  Milton  Clevedon 
(Somerset),  1 3th— 16th  December;  Fordingbridge 
(Hampshire),  two,  31st  December  to  1st  January. 
Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba  Records  from 
Berkshire,  Cheshire,  Cumbria,  Dorset,  Hampshire, 
Kent,  Moray  8c  Nairn,  Northamptonshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Somerset  (including  four, 
Cheddar  Resr,  21st  December), 

Suffolk  and  Warwickshire.  Glossy  * 

Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  Otter  Estuary 
(Devon),  long-stayer  to  15th  t ■■ 
December;  Freeman’s  Marsh 
(Berkshire),  long-stayer  to  8th 
January;  Dungeness  (Kent),  10th— 

14th  January. 


Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus  The  widespread  influx 
continued,  gradually  moving  farther  south,  and 
eventually  reaching  the  far  southwest,  including 
Scilly.  The  largest  gatherings  were  at  Pegwell  Bay 
(Kent)  — 1,400  on  1 4th— 1 5th  December,  still  600  on 
20th  December  - and  Aldershot  (Hampshire)  - 700 
on  14th  January.  Generally,  however,  after  mid 
December  the  reported  flocks  were  smaller  and 
more  scattered.  The  larger  of  these  included  311 
Sheffield  (Yorkshire),  13th  December;  300 
Chasewater  (Staffordshire),  14th  December;  245 
Cheshunt  (Hertfordshire),  17th  December;  250 
Ipswich  (Suffolk),  18th  December;  350  Woburn 
(Bedfordshire),  19th  December  (still  220  on  3rd 
January);  300  Hinckley  (Leicestershire  8c  Rutland), 
31st  December;  510  Leeds  (Yorkshire),  3rd  January; 
259  Romsey  (Hampshire),  7th  January;  and  235 
Welwyn  Garden  City  (Hertfordshire),  12th  January. 
In  Scotland,  large  flocks  were  harder  to  find  but  350 
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52.  Juvenile  Northern  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius, Tacumshin,  Co.  Wexford,  December  2010. 


were  reported  in  Glasgow  (Clyde)  on  18th 
December.  A flock  of  200  in  Cardiff  on  14th 
December  was  one  of  the  largest  reported  in  Wales, 
while  in  Ireland,  flocks  of  100+  were  reported  in 
Belfast  and  Glengariff  (both  Co.  Antrim),  and 
Caltragh  (Co.  Sligo)  in  December. 

Rose-coloured  Starling  Pastor  roseus  St  Mary’s 
(Scilly),  23rd  December  to  9th  January. 


53.  Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus,  South  Ferriby, 
Lincolnshire,  December  2010. 


American  Robin  Turdus  migratorius  Inishcrone  (Co. 
Sligo),  1 8th— 1 9th  December. 

Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  hornemanni  Rainton 
Meadows  (Co.  Durham),  1 8th— 20th  December, 
two  2 1 st— 30th,  then  up  to  three  to  7th  January,  two 
8th,  at  least  one  to  14th  January;  Widdrington 
(Northumberland),  3rd-4th  January;  Hatfield 
Moors  (Yorkshire),  5th-9th  January;  Sandy 
(Bedfordshire),  5th  and  12th 
January;  Whiteadder  Resr 
(Lothian  and  Borders),  5th- 
10th  January;  Bainton  CP 
(Cambridgeshire),  6th  January; 
Woodwalton  Fen  (Cambridge- 
shire), 9th  January;  Coronation 
Clay-pit  (Bedfordshire),  11th- 
12th  January. 


Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius 
lapponicus  The  legacy  from  the 
earlier  influx  remained,  with 
impressive  groups  as  follows:  22 
Pentire  Point  (Cornwall),  20th 
December;  83  Frampton  Marsh 
(Lincolnshire),  26th  December; 
40  Rhossili  (Gower),  1st 
January;  14  Sturt  Pond  (Hamp- 
shire), 2nd-9th  January;  12 
Cunwalloe  (Cornwall),  9th 
January.  Dark-eyed  Junco  Junco 
hyemalis  Waltham  Abbey 
(Essex),  1 8th—  1 9th  December. 
Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla 
Great  Glemham  (Suffolk), 
1 9th-23rd  December. 
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LEMURS 

of  Madagascar 


■ LEMURS  OF 
j MADAGASCAR 

Mittermeier  et 
at,  Russell  A 

' Ml 9484  pbk 
£34.99 


ORNITHOLOGY 

BIRD  FEATHERS  A Guide  to 
North  American  Species 

Scott,  S David/McFarland,  Casey 

M20858  pbk  £29.50 

The  BIRDS  of  DEVON 

Tyler,  Mike 

M20839  hbk  £45.00 


Helm  Field 
Guides  REED 
& BUSH 
WARBLERS 

Kennerley, 

Peter/Pearson, 

David 


M20275  hbk  £65.00 

FEATHERS:  Identification 
for  Bird  Conservation 

Cieslak,  M/Dul,  Boleslav/ 

Ml 9861  hbk  £29.99 

REDBREAST:  The  Robin  in 
Life  and  Literature 

Lack,  Andrew 

M20043  hbk  £19.95 

GENERAL  NATURAL  HISTORY 

FIELD  GUIDE 
TO  THE 
WILDLIFE  OF 
COSTA  RICA 

Henderson, 
Carrol  L 

Ml  7983  pbk 
£27.99 


A NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
ST  KILDA 
Love,  John  A 
M20750  pbk  £20.00 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
LANDSCAPE  How  We  Have 
Transformed  the  Land,  from 
Prehistory  to  today 

Pryor,  Francis 

M20584  hbk  £30.00 

BENEATH  FALKLAND 
ISLAND  WATERS 

Eynon,  David 

M20517  pbk  £19.95 

BOTANY 

Collins  New  Naturalist 
PLANT  PESTS 
Alford,  David 
M20865  hbk  £50.00 
M20866  pbk  £30.00 

FLORA  OF  THE  AZORES 
A Field  Guide 

Schafer,  Hanno 

Ml  8678  hbk  £29.95 

ORCHIDS  OF  CRETE 
& DODECANESE 

Kretzschmar,  H&G 

M19532  pbk  £25.00 

FLORA  OF  THE  MALTESE 
ISLANDS  A Field  Guide 

Weber,  Hans  Christian/ 
Kendzior,  Bernd 

M19818  hbk  £29.95 


THE  BEE  ORCHIDS  OF 
GREECE  the  genus  Ophrys 

Antonopoulos,  Zissis 

M20506  hbk  £45.00 

ECOLOGY 


WOODLOT 

MANAGEMENT 

Handbook 

Hilts,  Stewart/ 
Mitchell,  Peter 

M20544  pbk 
£16.95 


WHY  THE  CHEETAH  CHEATS 
And  Other  Mysteries  of  the 
Natural  World 

Smith,  Lewis 

M20638  pbk  £20.00 

MANAGING  YOUR  WOODLAND 
FOR  WILDLIFE 

Blakesley,  David/Buckley,  Peter 

M20760  pbk  £10.50 

RATIONALITY  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  Decision-making 
in  Environmental  Politics  and 
Assessment 

Elling,  Bo 

M20763  pbk  £29.99 

WYTHAM  WOODS:  Oxford's 
Ecological  Laboratory 

Savill,  P S/Perrins,  C M/Kirby, 
KJ/Fisher,  N (eds 

M20855  hbk  £55.00 
M20856  pbk  £27.95 


www.wildlifebooks.com/bb 

It's  easy  to  order  from 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  . . . 

simply  call  +44  (0)1 743  709420  or  go  to  our  website 
www.wildlifebooks.com/bb  where  you  can  order 
online,  or  print  out  an  order  form  to  post  or  fax. 
Whichever  way  you  choose  to  order,  please  quote 
code  SI  590  so  we  can  ensure  5%  of  the  sale  is  paid 
to  British  Birds  to  support  the  journal. 

For  book  or  ordering  enquiries,  please  call 
or  email  us  at  info@wildlifebooks.com. 

Postage  for  UK  delivery  is  just  £2.50  per  order.  Orders  over  £50 
are  post  free.  International  delivery  -please  contact  us  for  a quote 
- we  will  only  charge  you  postage  at  cost. 


Classified  advertising 

Payment  tor  all  classified  advertisements  must  be  made  in  advance  by  VISA,  Mastercard  or  by  cheque 
payable  to  British  Birds.  Copy  deadline:  10th  of  the  month. 

Contact:  Ian  Lycett,  Solo  Publishing  Ltd.,  B403A  The  Chocolate  Factory,  5 Clarendon  Road,  London  N22  6XJ 
Tel:  020  8881  0550.  Fax:  020  8881  0990.  E-mail:  ian.lycett@birdwatch.co.uk 


Holiday  Accommodation 

Overseas 

MADEIRA  WIND  BIRDS  - Selvagens  Islands 
Expeditions,  Madeira  Land  and  Sea 
Birdvvatching.  www.madeirawindbirds.  com 
and  www.madeirabirds.com 

Scotland 

ELLARY  ESTATE  - MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
choice  of  self  catering  cottages  and  chalets 
situated  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Caolisport. 
While  you  are  at  Ellery  you  are  at  liberty  to  go 
anywhere  you  please.  There  are  hill  walks,  many 
lochs  and  burns  where  you  can  fish,  numerous 
wildliife,  birds,  flowers,  etc.  The  perfect  location 
for  the  true  country  lover.  For  a full  colour 
brochure  please  write  to  The  Booking  Office, 
Ellary  7 Lochgilphead,  Argyll  PA31  8PA.  Tel: 
01880  770232.  Fax:  01880  770386.  Email: 
info@ellary.com 

Pager  Service 


A NEW  FLEXIBLE 
birdnews  service 
from  Rare  Bird  Alert 

Now  wherever  you  go 
birding  in  Britain  you 
can  instantly  turn  on 
birdnews  for  that  area! 

CALL  today  or  go  onlline 
for  more  information 

www.rarebirdalert.com 

Tel:  01603  457016 


Birdwatching  Holidays 


Books 

SECOND  NATURE  Secondhand/antiquarian 
books  on  birds/  natural  history  bought/sold. 
Back  Lane,  Knapton,  York  Y026  6QJ.  Tel:  01904 
339493.  E-mail:  SecondnatureYork@  aol.com 
www.secondnaturebooks.com 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  bird  and  natural  history 
periodicals.  Free  catalogue  from  D.  & D.  H.  W. 
Morgan,  The  Pippins,  Allensmore,  Hereford 
HR2  9BP.  E-mail:  stjamestree@uk2.net, 
www.birdjournals.com 


www.britishbirds.co.uk 

for  articles,  news, 
subscriptions, 
back  issues,  binders 
and  much  more 
besides  ... 


Birdwatching  Holidays 


Optical  Equipment 


Binoculars  & Telescopes 


Top  Makes,  Top  Models, 
Top  Advice,  Top  Deals, 
Part  Exchange 

Show  Room  Sales 
01925  730399 


FOCALPOINT 

www.fpoint.co.uk 

Creditldebit  cards  accepted 


240  SPECIES 
INCLUDING  SEA 
EAGLES 

SPECTACULAR 
COASTAL  SCENERY 

UNFORGETTABLE 

BIRDWATCHING 


'“TdHforgettstMe  ( * 


SKYE 

THF  IS!  AND  & 

LOCHALSH 

www.skye.co.uk 


f REPAIRS  & SERVICING  OF  BINOCULARS  & TELESCOPES  ^ 

Optrep  Optical  Repairs 

51st  YEAR  IN  OPTICS 

www.opticalrepairs.com 

01243  601365  • E-mail:  info@opticalrepairs.com 

Optrep  (Ref:  BB),  16  Wheatfield  Road,  Selsey, 

. West  Sussex  PO20  ONY  (5  minutes  from  Pagham  HLNR)  . 


British  Birds  Binders 


British  Birds,  4 Harlequin  Gardens,  St  Leonards  on  Sea, 
East  Sussex  TN37  7PF  Tel  and  Fax:  01 424  755155 


call  the  British  Birds  office  or  order  online  at 
using  our  secure  site. 


www.britishbirds.co.uk 


BB  Binders  are  available  NOW 
in  the  following  options: 


Wirex  - Royal  Blue 
or  Brown 

Cordex  - Brown  only 


Price  for  all  binders: 
£9.60  each 


F ROMTIERED 

Extra-low  Dispersion  Glass 


"Image  is  impressively  sharp  & natural" 


BirdWatching 


le  latest  BirdWatching  review 
mtierEV  8x43  binoculars  scored: 


V 2 / OPTICAL  RATING 

7 10 


V 1 

10 


DESIGN  & EASE  OF  USE 


VALUE  FOR  MONEY 


:<43,  10x43 


.95 


rrom 


vchnicaiiy  Advanced  Optics 

'’more  information  on  where  to  buy  Hawke  Optics  and  to  see  the  entire  range 
binoculars  and  spotting  scopes  visit  WWW.hawkeoptiCS.com 
aall  01394  387762  - Trade  enquiries  welcome. 


mk 


Mm 


The  ultimate  image  reproduction  of  the  Frontier  ED  binoculars  is  thanks  to  their  Extra-Low  Dispersion 
glass  featured  through  out  the  optical  system.  Sharp,  clear  colour  reproduction  and  increased  brightness 
is  apparent  even  in  poor  light  conditions. 


Frontier  FOfcatures  • Superior  guality  F£>optics  • Phase  corrected  prisms  • Fully  multi  coated  lenses 
• Lightweight  magnesium  alloy  body  • Close  focus:  2m  • Nitrogen  purged  - water  and  fog  proof. 


ED  Extra-Low  Dispersion  Glass 


AVAILABLE  IN 
BLACK  OR  GREEN 


SPORT  OPTICS 


Follow  your  natural  instinct 
and  migrate  south  this  spring 

The  International  Eilat  Birds  Festival  Celebrating  our  5th  year! 


20-27  March  2011 


Join  birders  from  all  over  the 
world  and  Marvel  at  the  WP 
busiest  migration  flyway 


Clearly  the  best  value 


• Daily  choice  of  free  guided  tours  to  the  best  birding  hotspots 

• Specialty  tours  for  the  enigmatic  Hume's  Owl  and  Nubian  Nightjar 

• Choose  from  several  levels  of  accomodation.  Hotel  Agamim  and  Eilat  Field  School 

• Special  Birders  Pub  with  drinks  and  special  presentations  every  evening 

• Over  220  species  seen  every  festival,  including  quality  vagrants  and  rarities 


Packages  start  from  570£ 

For  more  information  please  contact  WildWings 

www.wildwings.co.uk.  0117  9658  333.  tours@wildwings.co.uk 

Check  out  previous  festival  summaries  and  more  on 

www.eilatbirdsfestival.com 


Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Nature  in  Israel 

Israel  Ornithological  Center 

(JlUDlrolNtfS 


Kay  Optical  (1962) 


UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 


• Sales  & Repairs  ♦ Binoculars  ♦ Telescopes  ♦ Tripods,  etc 


• Mail  order 

• Same  day 
despatch 

• Part  exchange 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals 

• Credit  available 


www.kayoptical.co.uk  and 
www.bigbinoculars.co.uk 

89(B)  London  Rood,  Morden,  Surrey  SM4  5HP 

Tel:  020  8648  8822  Fox:  020  8687  2021 
Email:  info@kayoptical.co.uk 

Open:  Mon-Sat  9-5  (lunch  1-2) 


Location:  Southern  edge  of  Greoter  London.  15  mins  drive  from  M25. 

(for  example  via  the  A3,  then  take  the  A298  Wimbledon/Merton  slip-road)  or 
2 mins  walk  from  Morden  underground  (turn  right).  See  our  website  for  a map. 
Parking:  50  yards  post  our  premises  - first  left 


Alternative  venues  to  Morden  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy  our  equipment 
in  the  field  are  given  below.  We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of  equipment 
but  it  helps  us  to  help  you  if  you  let  us  know  your  interests  before  each 
Field  Day.  Repain  can  also  be  handed  in/collected.  1 0.00am  to  4.00pm  usually. 


Sevenoaks  Wildfowl 
Reserve 

On  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  - 
Bat  and  Ball  Station 

6 February,  6 March 

Pagham  Harbour 
LNR 

On  the  B2145  into  Selsey, 
West  Sussex 

27  February, 

27  March 

College  Lake 
Wildlife  Centre 

On  the  B488  near 
Bulbourne,  Tring,  Herts. 

201 1 - call  for  details 


Dinton  Pastures 
Country  Park 

Near  Reading  (M4,  A329(M) 
Woodley  turnoff)  then  A329 
to  Winnersh  ond  Winnersh 
Station  (B3030) 

1 3 March,  8 May 

Bough  Beech  Nature 
Reserve/  Reservoir 

About  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access 
from  B2042  or  B2027)  near 
Ide  Hill,  Kent.  Info  centre 
north  of  reservoir. 

20  February, 

20  March,  17  April 


Canon,  Helios, 
Kowa,  Leica, 
Manfrotto, 
Miyauchi, 
Nikon, 
Opticron, 
Optolyth, 
Sentinel, 
Swarovski, 
Zeiss,  etc. 

Used  items  also 
on  our  web  site. 


For  subsequent  Field  Day  dates,  phone  or  see  our  website 


OPTICS  01872  263444 


www.swoptics.co.uk 


SLR’s  and  Compacts 

Nikon  D300s  Body  £1199 

Nikon  D7000  Body  £1099 

Nikon  D90  with  18-105mm  lens  £829 

Nikon  D5000  with  18-55VR  lens  £599 

Nikon  D3100  with  18-55VR  lens  £579 

Nikon  Codptx  P100  £329 

Nikon  Coolpix  P7000 £489 


Lenses 

Nikon  70-300mm  f/4  5-5.6ED  VR  £499 

Nikon  300mm  f/4  IF-ED  AF-S  £999 

Nikon  Teleconverter  TC-20E  III  £399 

Nikon  Teleconverter  TC-14E II  & TC-17E  II  £379 
Sigma  1 50-500mm  f/5-6.3  DG  OS  HSM  £759 
See  Web  for  other  lenses  available 


Tripods  and  Gimbals 

Jobu  Junior  v3  BWG-J3K  Gimbal  £299 

Jobu  Heavy  Duty  BWG-HD  Mk  2 Gimbal  £389 
Jobu  BWG-PRO  B Gimbal  £499 

Velbon  DV-7000  Tripod  £139 

Velbon  Geo  E540  with  PH- I57Q  head  £199 

Velbon  Geo  E640  with  PH-157Q  head  £209 

Manfrotto  Tnpods  - see  Web 

Nikon  EDG 

Nikon  EDG  85  with  20-60x  zoom  £2039 

Nikon  EDG  65  with  1 6-48x  zoom  £ 1 799 

Nikon  FSA-L2  SLR  Adapter  for  EDG  £529 

Nikon  EDG  8x42  £Call 

Nikon  EDG  10x42  £Call 

Nikon  EDG  8x32  £1449 

Nikon  EDG  10x32 £1549 


Binoculars 

Swarovski  NEW  EL  8 5x42  Swarowsion  £1595 
Swarovski  NEW  EL  10x42  Swaroviston  £1660 

Swarovski  SLC  8x42  HD  £1359 

Leica  Ultravid  8x42  HD  £1439 

Leica  Ultravid  1 0x42  HD  £ 1 5 1 9 

Zeiss  Victory  T*  FL  LT  8x42  £1159 

Zeiss  Victory  V FL  LT  10x42 £1189 


Swarovski  Scopes  & Dlgiscoping 

ATM  80  HD  with  25-50x  zoom  & case  £2555 

ATM  65  HD  with  25-50x  zoom  & case  £ 1 989 

Swarovski  UCAAdapler  £235 

Swarovski  DCA  Adapter  £ 1 59 

Swarovski  TLS  800  SLR  Adapter  £439 

Swarovski  Telescope  Rail  £ 1 1 2 


Zeiss  Scopes  & Digiscoping 

New  Victory  Diascope  85  20-60x  & case  £2199 
New  Victory  Diascope  85.  20-75x  & case  £2399 

New  Victory  Diascope  65. 15-56x  & case  £1999 

Zeiss  Photoscope  £4499 

Zeiss  Digital  Adapter  £299 

Zeiss  SLR  Adapter  £329 


Leica  Scopes  & Digiscoping 

APO  Televid  HD  82. 25-50x  zoom  & case  £2599 
APO  Televid  HD  65,  25-50x  zoom  & case  £2299 
Leica  Digital  Adapter  3 £349 

Leica  Digital  Adapter  4 £79 

Leica  Trica  Tnpod  with  DH1  Fluid  Head  £519 
Leica  D-Lux  5 - Available  Oct'  1 0 £630 

Leica  V-Lux  2 - Available  Oct  10 £675 

Opticron  Scopes  & Digiscoping 
HR66  GA  ED,  18-54x  SDLv2  zoom  & case  £899 
ES80  GA  ED,  20-60x  HDF  Zoom  & case  £669 
GS52  GA  ED  with  1 2-36x  HDF  Zoom  £379 

Opticron  SDLv2  zoom  eye-piece  £259 

Opticron  UDCA  Adapter  £96 

Opticron  SLR  Telephoto  Adapter  £ 1 49 

Opticron  Panasonic  Lumix  FS 1 0 Camera  Kit  £265 


Binoculars 

Opticron  Aurora  BGA  8x42  & 10x42  £685 

Opticron  DBA  Oasis  8x42  & 1 0x42  £549 

Opticron  Imagic  BGA  SE  8x42  £369 

Opticron  Verano  BGA  8x42  £295 

Opticron  Countryman  BGA  T PC  8x42  £249 

Opticron  Taiga  8x25  & 10x25  £89 

Opticron  Gallery  Scope  8x20  (dose  focus)  £70 


View  our  new  blog... 
www.swopticsphoto.com 
for  the  latest  news  and  reviews 

Over  800  Products  Available  Online 
www.swoptics.co.uk 
Gift  Vouchers  Available 


All  prices  are  subject  to  change  mm 

Please  check  website  for  current  prices 


E&EO 


South  West  Optics 

22a  River  Street  Truro  Cornwall  UK  TR1  2SJ  01872  263444  sales@swoptics.com 


OPTICS 


Don’t  miss  our  201  I bargain  birding  selection 


Argentina  (Andes) 
9 days  - £2,495 


Ecuador  (South-east)  Panama 

13  days  - £2,495  (Canopy  Tower) 

9 days  — from  £1,995 

Ecuador  (South-west) 

12  days  - £2,395  Peru 

(Andean  Endemics) 
Ecuador  1 2 days  - £2,495 

(Tumbesian  Endemics) 

9 days  - £1,995  South  Africa 

(Kruger) 

10  days- £1,995 


Western  Australia 
12  days  - £3,395 


Australia 
(Queensland) 
13  days -from  £3,495 


Bolivia  (Lowlands) 
10  days- £1,795 


Ethiopia 
10  days- £1,695 


South  Africa’s 
Western  Cape 
10  days -£2,095 


Bolivia  (Highlands) 
12  days- £2,195 


Ethiopian  Endemics 
10  days- £1,695 


Sri  Lanka 
10  days- £1,795 


Borneo  (Sabah) 
10  days -£2,495 


Florida 
9 days- £1,895 


Thailand 
10  days- £1,895 


Gambia 
12  days- £1,595 


Botswana 
10  days -£2,095 


Uganda 
9 days -from  £1,795 


Ghana 
9 days -£2,095 


Brazil 
10  day- £1,695 


Venezuela 
(Andean  Endemics) 
9 days- £1,995 


Colombia 
12  days -£2,795 


India 

A wide  range  of  tours 
9-16  days -from  £1,495 


Colombia 
(Central  & West) 
12  days -£2,795 


Venezuela  (Llanos) 
9 days- £1,995 


Kazakhstan 
9 days- £1,895 


Venezuela 

(Off  the  Beaten  Track) 
9 days- £1,895 


Kenya 
10  days- £1,895 


Amazonian  Ecuador 
II  days -£2,295 


Ecuador  (Antpittas) 
10  days- £1,995 

Ecuador (Choco) 

12  days- £2,195 


Malawi 
10  days -£2,095 


Zambia 
9 days -from  £2,195 


Morocco 
10  days -from  £1,395 


NaturetreK 


www.naturetrek.co.uk 

0 1 962  73305 1 info@naturetrek.co.uk 

Cheriton  Mill,  Cheriton,  Alresford,  Hampshire,  S024  ONG 


Edge-to-Edge  Experience 


Nikon’s  latest  glass  and  lens  coating  technologies  offer 
you  unparalleled  clarity  and  colour  fidelity  throughout 
your  field  of  view,  while  legendary  ergonomics  ensure 
comfortable  and  intuitive  use  for  hours  on  end. 

See  nature  the  way  it  deserves  to  be  seen:  through  a 
Nikon. 


Since  1917 


www.nikon.co.uk 
0800  230  220 


Nikon  Sport  Optic'. 
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Non-native  breeding 
birds  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in 
2006,  2007  and  2008 

Mark  Holling  and  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 


Monk  Parakeet  Myiopsitta  monachus 


This  is  the  ninth  report  by  the  Rare 
Breeding  Birds  Panel  (RBBP)  sum- 
marising breeding  reports  of  non- 
native species  in  the  UK.  The  RBBP  has 
monitored  the  establishment  and  status  of 
populations  of  the  rarer  non-native  bird 
species  since  1996.  Annual  reports  were  pub- 
lished in  British  Birds  covering  the  years 
1996-2002  (e.g.  Ogilvie  et  al.  2004).  Since  the 
availability  of  records  of  non-native  breeding 
species  varies  from  year  to  year,  however,  we 
moved  to  periodic  reviews  covering  three- 
year  periods  after  2002,  with  the  intention 
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that  reports  would  better  reflect  the  national 
status.  Hence  the  last  report  (Holling  et  al. 
2007)  covered  2003-05  and  this  review  covers 
the  years  2006-08. 

The  RBBP  archive  now  contains  records  of 
breeding  or  potential  breeding  by  39  species 
where  the  population  is  (a)  believed  to  have 
become  established  by  naturalisation  and  (b) 
the  total  number  of  breeding  pairs  each  year 
is  (or  has  been)  less  than  300  pairs.  Since 
1996,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  population 
of  Rose-ringed  Parakeets  Psittacula  krameri 
has  increased  and  now  exceeds  this  figure  by 
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a large  margin.  From  2004,  this  species  has 
been  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  monitored 
by  the  BTO/JNCC/RSPB  Breeding  Bird 
Survey  (BBS),  occurring  in  110  (3%)  moni- 
tored BBS  squares  in  2009  (Risely  et  al.  2010). 
Consequently,  this  species  will  not  be 
included  in  future  RBBP  non-native  reports. 

For  completeness,  short  status  summaries 
for  the  commoner  species  with  populations 
derived  from  naturalised  sources  in  the  UK 
are  presented  in  Box  1.  Most  of  these  species 
have  populations  numbering  in  the  thou- 
sands, with  the  exception  of  the  Ruddy  Duck 
Oxyura  jamaicensis , which  has  been  subject 
to  a national  programme  of  eradication  (see 
Henderson  2009)  such  that  the  breeding 
population  is  now  believed  to  be  below  300 
pairs.  Accordingly,  Ruddy  Duck  has  been 
added  to  the  RBBP  list  of  monitored  species 
with  effect  from  the  2009  season  and  data  on 
this  species  are  requested  for  the  next  non- 
natives report,  which  will  cover  the  period 
2009-11. 

The  full  list  of  non-native  species  cur- 
rently considered  by  the  RBBP  is  available  on 
the  Panel’s  website  (www.rbbp.org.uk),  but 
breeding  attempts  by  any  other  rare  non- 
native species  will  also  be  collected,  archived 
and  included  in  future  reports. 

The  information  presented  here  helps  the 
UK  Government  to  fulfil  Article  8 of  the  Con- 
vention on  Biological  Diversity,  and  other 
international  treaties  such  as  the  EU  Birds 
Directive,  through  the  provision  of  the  results 
of  monitoring  programmes.  Any  deliberate 
release  of  a non-native  species  is  illegal  in  the 
UK  under  the  1981  Wildlife  and  Countryside 
Act  and  the  1985  Wildlife  (Northern  Ireland) 
Order.  Most  of  what  is  reported  here  probably 
reflects  past  deliberate  or  accidental  releases 
prior  to  establishment  of  the  current  legal 
frameworks,  although  accidental  escapes  no 
doubt  continue. 

The  status  of  non-native  breeding  species 
as  documented  in  these  reports  is  also  used 
by  the  BOU  to  assess  inclusion  of  species  on 
the  British  List  (see  Box  2).  Non-native 
species  with  populations  deemed  to  be  self- 
sustaining  are  added  to  Category  C of  the 
British  List  (see  Dudley  2005).  The  current 
BOU  categorisation  for  all  species  in  this 
report  is  included  alongside  the  species 
headers  (see  BOU  2006  for  definitions  of 


these  categories).  These  categories  apply  to 
Britain  only  but  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  have  similar  categories. 

The  current  membership  of  the  RBBP  is 
as  follows:  David  Stroud  (Chairman),  Mark 
Eaton,  Ian  Francis,  Simon  Gillings,  Andrew 
King,  David  Norman  and  Mark  Holling  (Sec- 
retary). 

Rare  non-native  breeding  birds  in 
2006-08 

This  report  includes  details  of  24  species 
breeding  or  showing  indications  of  breeding 
during  2006-08.  In  the  heading  of  each 
species  account,  numbers  given  in  the  format 
‘1-4  pairs’  indicate  (in  this  case)  one 
confirmed  breeding  pair  and  a possible 
maximum  total  of  four  breeding  pairs.  Non- 
native species  occur  widely  in  the  UK  but  the 
location  of  breeding  (or  potentially  breeding) 
pairs  of  the  rarer  24  species  considered  here 
is  concentrated  into  relatively  few  recording 
areas  (or  ‘counties’).  Fig.  1 shows  the  number 
of  rare  non-native  species  breeding  by 
recording  area.  The  top  three  areas  are:  Lan- 
cashire & N Merseyside  (12  out  of  24 
species),  Hertfordshire  (9)  and  Norfolk  (8), 
but  in  total  records  from  53  counties  (out  of 
82)  are  included  in  this  report.  The  map 
shows  that  most  non-native  species  are  con- 
centrated in  England,  particularly  the  south- 
east. The  most  widely  distributed  rare 
non-native  breeding  bird  is  the  Black  Swan 
Cygnus  atratus,  with  at  least  probable 
breeding  recorded  in  27  counties,  although 
Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis  (24)  and 
Egyptian  Goose  Alopochen  aegyptiaca  (21) 
are  close  behind. 

Although  the  Black  Swan  is  widely  distrib- 
uted, and  the  numbers  reported  here  are  the 
highest  ever,  the  totals  are  still  too  low,  and 
the  distribution  too  scattered,  to  suggest  that 
the  population  is  self-sustaining.  In  contrast, 
the  breeding  populations  of  both  Barnacle 
and  Egyptian  Geese  are  now  numbered  in  the 
hundreds,  and  both  are  potential  candidates 
for  removal  from  the  list  of  rare  non-native 
species  monitored  by  RBBP.  (A  review  of 
species  on  the  RBBP  list  will  take  place  in 
201 1,  based  on  the  preliminary  results  from 
the  BTO/BWI/SOC  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1.) 

Numbers  of  other  wildfowl  numbers 
remain  low,  and  breeding  localised.  Of  these 
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The  status  of  commoner  non-native  breeding  birds  in  the  UK 


BOX  I 


Unless  stated  otherwise,  population  estimates  are  from  Baker  et  al.  (2006)  and  breeding  popu- 
lation trends  from  the  Breeding  Bird  Survey  (BBS)  and  Common  Birds  Census  (CBC)  (Eaton 
et  al.  2010;  Risely  et  al.  2010).  Wetland  Bird  Survey  (WeBS)  data  are  from  Calbrade  et  al.  (2010). 


Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis  C2E* 

The  Canada  Goose  population  has  risen  steadily  in  the  UK  since  the  1960s,  with  a tenfold  increase  in  the 
WeBS  index  since  1966/67.  WeBS  data  suggest  that  the  population  growth  since  2001  has  stabilised,  but  the 
BBS  trend  has  continued  to  show  an  increase  (by  106%  between  1995  and  2008).  This  might  mean  that 
larger  waterbodies,  covered  by  WeBS  counts,  have  reached  capacity  but  the  species  has  continued  to 
increase  in  the  wider  countryside.  Austin  et  al.  (2007)  showed  that,  in  2000,  56%  of  the  breeding  popula- 
tion occurred  in  habitats  classed  as  ‘no-water  habitats’.  The  most  recent  population  estimate  was  of 

174.000  individuals  in  2002/03,  spread  through  much  of  lowland  UK  (Jackson  eta/.  2006). 

Mandarin  Duck  Aix  galericulata  C I E* 

The  Mandarin  Duck  is  poorly  covered  by  most  surveys  owing  to  its  preference  for  small,  often  wooded 
lakes;  WeBS  counts  (e.g.  maximum  of  418  in  2008/09)  clearly  underestimate  the  population  - estimated  at 

7.000  individuals  by  Davies  (1988).  Since  1988  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  numbers  counted  by 
WeBS  (up  by  156%  since  1993/94),  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  BBS  squares  reporting  this  species: 
45  squares  (1.4%)  in  2009,  up  from  25  (1.0%)  in  2004,  18  (0.8%)  in  1999  and  5 (0.3%)  in  1994.  This 
reflects  range  expansion  as  well  as  an  increase  in  numbers,  although  the  great  majority  remain  in  England. 

Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis  C I E* 

The  population  of  Ruddy  Ducks  in  the  UK  has  declined  steeply  in  recent  years  as  a result  of  the  Defra 
eradication  programme.  A census  in  January  2010  found  269  birds  at  103  sites,  and  by  July  2010  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  200  birds  remaining  in  the  UK,  down  from  4,400  at  the  beginning  of  the  cull  in 
September  2005  (Anon  2010). 

Red-legged  Partridge  Alectoris  rufa  C I E* 

There  are  estimated  to  be  between  72,000  and  200,000  breeding  pairs  of  Red-legged  Partridges  in  the  UK, 
with  the  population  having  shown  no  clear  trend  in  numbers  (an  increase  of  29%  over  1995-2008,  but  a 
decrease  of  11%  since  1970).  It  is  estimated  that  6.5  million  birds  are  released  for  shooting  annually,  of 
which  2.6  million  are  shot  (figures  for  2004;  PACEC  2006).  Clearly  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
remaining  birds  are  recruited  into  the  breeding  population  in  the  following  year. 

Common  Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus  CIE* 

The  breeding  population  of  Common  Pheasants  in  the  UK  (consisting  of  a conglomerate  of  at  least  six 
different  subspecies)  was  estimated  to  be  1.8-1. 9 million  breeding  females  in  2000.  The  population  has 
been  growing  steadily,  with  increases  of  33%  over  1995-2008,  and  74%  over  1970-2008.  This  reflects  a 
steady  rise  in  the  numbers  released  for  shooting:  it  is  thought  that  around  35  million  individuals  are 
released  every  year,  of  which  some  15  million  are  shot  (figures  for  2004;  PACEC  2006). 

Little  Owl  Athene  noctua  Cl 

The  most  recent  population  estimate  for  the  Little  Owl  in  the  UK  was 
5,800-1 1,600  pairs,  in  2000.  However,  Little  Owls  have  been  declining 
steadily,  over  both  the  long-term  (-38%,  1970-2008)  and  the  short- 
term (-24%  1995-2008),  so  the  population  may  now  be  towards  the 
lower  end  of  that  range,  or  even  below  it. 

In  addition,  there  are  a number  of  native  species  for  which  a propor- 
tion of  the  population  is  derived  from  releases,  whether  deliberate  or 
accidental.  These  include  Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor , Greylag  Goose  Anser 
anser,  Gadwall  Anas  strepera.  Mallard  A.  platyrhynchos , Black  Grouse 
Tetrao  tetrix,  Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix , Red  Kite  Milvus  tnilvus, 
Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis,  Rock  Dove/Feral  Pigeon 
Columba  livia  and  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba.  Two  species,  Capercaillie  Tetrao 
urogallus  and  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla,  originate  entirely 
54.  Little  Owl  Athene  noctua.  from  intentional  releases  intended  to  reintroduce  extinct  populations. 
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the  most  numerous  species  is  the  Red-crested 
Pochard  Netta  ritfina,  for  which  there  was  a 
record  number  of  confirmed  breeding  pairs 
(14  in  2008,  in  eight  counties). 

Seven  species  of  gamebird  are  included  in 
this  report.  Although  the  rare  pheasants  are 
in  decline,  other  species,  especially  Indian 
Peafowl  Pavo  cristatus,  are  being  reported 
more  frequently.  For  some 
commonly  domesticated 
species  of  gamebird  (and 
Muscovy  Duck  Cairina 
moschata),  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  whether 
breeding  has  occurred  in 
the  wild  by  escaped  indi- 
viduals, as  opposed  to 
wide-ranging  but  still 
domestic  birds.  We 
encourage  observers  to 
check  each  specific 
instance  carefully  so  that 
only  wild  breeding  birds 
are  reported  to  the  RBBP. 

Falconry  displays  are 
responsible  for  many 
escaped  birds  of  prey,  but 
breeding  in  the  wild  is 
unusual,  so  the  report  of 
egg-laying  by  a pair  of 
Harris’s  Hawks  Parabuteo 
unicinctus  in  2008  is  note- 
worthy. Similarly,  parrots 
are  frequent  escapees  and 
six  species  have  now  bred 
in  Britain,  although  only 
Rose-ringed  Parakeets  have 
colonised  successfully  and 
established  a viable  popu- 
lation. In  this  report  we 
present  an  analysis  of  the 
history  and  current  status 
of  this  species. 

Although  many  believe 
that  there  is  a thriving 
population  of  Eagle  Owls 
Bubo  bubo  breeding  in  the 
wild  in  the  UK,  the  Panel 
has  received  no  evidence  to 
support  this;  in  the  three 
years  reviewed  here  there 
was  just  one  recorded 
breeding  pair  in  the  UK. 


Coverage  and  data  inclusion 

The  Panel  collects  records  from  the  whole  of 
the  UK  including  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  not 
from  the  Channel  Islands.  Information  for 
this  report  was  submitted  by  most  county 
and  regional  recorders  and  some  additional 
data  were  gleaned  from  annual  bird  reports 
and  from  direct  submissions  from  individ- 


Fig.  I.  The  distribution  of  rare  non-native  breeding  birds  by 
recording  area,  2006-08.  Large  dots  show  7-12  species  recorded; 
medium  dots  show  3-6  species  recorded;  small  dots  show  1-2 
species  recorded. There  is  generally  a concentration  of  records  in 
the  more  urban  areas,  especially  those  close  to  London,  although 
Norfolk  proves  to  be  an  exception.  The  single  entry  for  Northern 
Ireland  is  in  Co.  Down. 
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Non-native  species  and  the  British  List 

The  British  Ornithologists’  Union  Records  Committee  (BOURC)  maintains  the  British  List  and  each 
species  on  the  List  is  placed  in  one  or  more  categories  denoting  its  status  on  the  List.  Two  categories 
are  relevant  to  non-native  species:  C and  E. 

Category  C,  created  in  1971,  is  for  species  that,  although  introduced  initially,  now  have  self- 
sustaining  populations.  In  1997,  categorisation  was  revised  to  assist  protection  under  national 
wildlife  legislation,  especially  of  naturalised  species,  and  Category  C was  expanded  to  allow  species 
with  different  histories  of  introduction  and  naturalisation  to  be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  separate 
sub-categories  (1-5).  Categorisation  and  species  are  reviewed  periodically,  with  the  last  such  review 
undertaken  in  2005,  when  an  additional  sub-category,  C6,  was  added.  Further  information  is  avail- 
able on  the  British  List  pages  of  the  BOU  website  (www.bou.org.uk). 

Category  E is  for  species  recorded  as  introductions,  human-assisted  transportees  or  escapees 
from  captivity,  and  whose  breeding  populations  (if  any)  are  thought  not  to  be  self-sustaining. 
Species  in  Category  E that  have  bred  in  the  wild  in  Britain  are  designated  as  E*.  Category  E species 
form  no  part  of  the  British  List  (unless  already  included  within  Categories  A,  B or  C);  further  details 
are  available  on  the  BOU  website  (see  above). 

The  criteria  for  assessing  whether  populations  are  self-sustaining  are  critical  to  the  placing  of 
species  on  the  British  List  (see  Dudley  2005).  In  essence,  a self-sustaining  population  is  one  that  sur- 
vives at,  or  increases  beyond,  what  is  assessed 
to  be  a viable  stable  level  in  a natural  state  in 
the  wild  in  Britain,  and  for  which  it  is  consid- 
ered probable  that  succeeding  generations  will 
persist  without  human  interference.  BOURC 
uses  a variety  of  information  sources  to  make 
these  assessments,  but  the  information  com- 
piled in  RBBP  reports  of  breeding  non-native 
birds  is  a key  source. 

(Contributed  by  Steve  Dudley,  BOU) 


BOX  2 


uals.  For  2008,  we  have  also  had  the  benefit  of 
some  records  submitted  to  Bird  Atlas 
2007-11.  Holling  et  al.  (2010)  included  the 
key  to  the  geographical  regions  used  in  this 
report. 

Data  submission  was  generally  good  in  all 
three  years,  with  data  received  for  all 
recording  areas  in  2006  and  most  in  2007  and 
2008;  the  main  area  not  contributing  in  the 
last  two  years  was  Greater  London,  an  impor- 
tant county  for  breeding  non-native  birds. 
However,  the  Greater  London  recording  area 
includes  parts  of  neighbouring  counties,  five 
of  which  (Buckinghamshire,  Essex,  Hertford- 
shire, Kent  and  Surrey)  contributed  data  for 
all  three  years,  but  we  have  only  incomplete 
data  for  the  remaining  areas  (Middlesex  and 
Inner  London). 

Despite  this  good  nationwide  coverage, 
many  non-native  species  are  not  well 
reported  by  the  birdwatching  community 
and  an  unknown  number  of  breeding 
attempts  must  go  unrecorded.  The  RBBP 


would  again  like  to  encourage  all  bird- 
watchers and  county  recorders  to  report  and 
collate  all  records  of  breeding  attempts  by 
rare  non-native  birds.  Given  the  potential  for 
some  of  these  species  to  create  conservation 
or  economic  problems  (see  below),  it  is 
important  that  this  report  is  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible,  and  we  hope  that  its  publica- 
tion will  encourage  better  reporting  of  these 
species.  Our  guidelines  on  recording 
rare  breeding  birds  (www.rbbp.org.uk/ 
rbbp-recording-standards)  give  more  infor- 
mation. Because  non-native  wildfowl  can 
occur  widely  but  do  not  breed  in  most  loca- 
tions, we  aim  to  collect  only  records  of  actual 
breeding  attempts  by  wildfowl.  For  other 
species,  we  ask  that  all  records  are  submitted. 
Our  aim  is  to  make  the  RBBP  archive  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  so  that  decisions  over  what 
should  be  reported  can  be  made  from  the 
widest  possible  knowledge  base.  Readers  are 
referred  to  the  details  in  the  systematic  list  for 
further  guidance.  For  completeness,  previous 
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Policy  on  non-native  breeding  birds 

The  profile  of  non-native  species  as  a conservation  concern  has  grown  considerably  in  recent  years, 
both  in  the  UK  and  beyond,  so  this  report,  presenting  the  most  recent  available  population  figures 
for  the  UK’s  breeding  non-native  birds,  provides  a useful  insight  into  the  scale  of  the  issue  in  the  UK. 
Many  non-native  species  prove  to  be  harmless,  but  some  - termed  invasive  non-natives  - may  estab- 
lish, spread  and  wreak  havoc  on  native  biodiversity,  ecosystems,  socio-economic  interests  and 
human  health.  This  is  no  exaggeration:  globally,  invasive  non-native  species  have  been  partly  or 
wholly  responsible  for  the  extinction  of  at  least  68  bird  species,  representing  half  of  all  birds  (135 
species)  that  have  gone  extinct  since  1500  (BirdLife  2007).  In  the  EU,  the  damage  caused  by  invasive 
non-native  species  is  estimated  currently  to  cost  at  least  €12  billion  each  year  (EC  2008).  In  Great 
Britain  alone,  the  cost  stands  at  £1.7  billion  per  annum  (Williams  et  al.  2010). 

‘Prevention  is  better  than  cure’ 

Reflecting  the  significance  of  the  threat  posed,  the  respective  government  departments  for  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales  launched  their  ‘Invasive  Non-native  Species  Framework  Strategy  for  Great 
Britain’  in  2008.  At  the  heart  of  this  Strategy  are  the  Guiding  Principles  for  dealing  with  invasive 
non-natives,  as  outlined  by  the  Convention  on  Biological  Diversity.  These  Principles  promote  a 
three-stage  hierarchical  approach:  prevention,  detection/surveillance  and  control/eradication.  Such 
an  approach  requires  international  co-operation:  invasive  non-native  species  do  not  recognise,  and 
are  not  limited  by,  national  borders. 

A risk  assessment  process  exists  under  the  Strategy  to  determine  which  non-native  species  pose 
the  greatest  threat.  Without  a doubt,  timely  and  co-ordinated  action  to  prevent  and  control  the 
impacts  of  these  species  before  they  become  established  is  the  most  cost-effective  and  environmen- 
tally beneficial  response.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Non-native  Species  Secre- 
tariat website  (https://secure.fera.defra.gov.uk/nonnativespecies/home/index.cfm),  although  much  of 
the  information  here  concerns  taxa  other  than  birds.  The  potential  problems  of  non-native  wildfowl 
were  reviewed  by  Fox  (2009). 

The  importance  of  reporting 

Much  depends  on  the  early  detection  of  new  invasive  species,  so  that  action  can  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible.  Birdwatchers  can  play  a key  role  in  acting  as  an  early  warning  system,  and  reporting  all 
breeding  attempts  by  non-native  bird  species  to  the  RBBP  via  the  relevant  county  recorder  is  funda- 
mental to  this. 

(Contributed  by  Sarah  Eaton , RSPB) 


BOX  3 


breeding  occurrences  of  non-native  species 
for  which  there  were  no  reports  in  2006-08 
are  summarised  in  Appendix  1. 

The  impacts  of  non-native  species 

A joint  BOU/JNCC  conference  held  in  1995 
concluded  that  there  was  a need  for  better 
monitoring  of  the  scarcer  non-native  birds 
breeding  in  the  UK  (Holmes  & Simons  1996) 
and  that  the  RBBP  was  best  placed,  given  its 
links  with  county  recorders,  to  collect  and 
report  on  these  species.  The  first  report  pub- 
lished covered  1996  (Ogilvie  et  al.  1999). 

In  October  2008,  the  BOU  held  a follow- 
up conference  on  the  impact  of  non-native 
species  (the  proceedings  are  available  online 
at  www.bouproc.net).  The  conference  was 


wide-ranging,  including  papers  on  the 
impacts  of  naturalised  Canada  Geese  Branta 
canadensis  and  Egyptian  Geese,  the  control 
programme  for  Ruddy  Ducks,  and  the  poten- 
tial impacts  of  introduced  parakeets  and 
Eagle  Owls.  One  presentation  recommended 
that  the  various  schemes  that  monitor  non- 
natives  (especially  RBBP  and  WeBS)  work 
more  closely  together  to  provide  useful  pop- 
ulation data.  Some  of  these  presentations 
have  helped  to  inform  this  report  and  readers 
are  encouraged  to  consult  these  proceedings. 

Because  of  the  potential  impacts  of  non- 
native species  on  our  native  fauna  and  flora, 
the  UK  Government  has  developed  a policy 
on  non-native  breeding  birds  and  further 
information  on  this  is  presented  in  Box  3. 
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Black  Swan  Cygnus  atratus  (E*) 

(Native  to  Australia.) 

2006  1 1-14  pairs.  2007  1 1-20  pairs.  2008  16-25  pairs. 

It  is  only  since  2003  that  the  number  of  breeding  pairs  of  Black  Swans  has  been  consistently  in 
double  figures  and  the  data  presented  here  point  to  increasing  numbers  within  the  main  range: 
those  parts  of  England  south  of  a line  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Humber.  Fieldwork  for  Bird 
Atlas  2007-1 1 probably  boosted  numbers  reported  in  2008.  Dudley  (2005)  concluded  that  the 
population  is  not  yet  self-sustaining,  owing  to  the  small  numbers  and  the  wide  scatter  of  sites.  In 
2006-08,  only  six  counties  (Berkshire,  Essex,  Greater  London,  Sussex,  Wiltshire  and  Yorkshire) 
reported  more  than  one  breeding  pair  in  any  one  year.  Even  though  this  is  such  a conspicuous 
species,  there  may  still  be  an  element  of  under-recording  and  we  appeal  to  birdwatchers  to  report 
all  breeding  pairs.  The  data  here  include  mostly  breeding  or  apparently  breeding  pairs  but  some 
other  counts  are  included  that  indicate  a broader  presence  in  a county. 

England,  SW 

2006  One  pair  bred  in  Hampshire,  but  no  young  fledged.  One  pair  in  Wiltshire  fledged  four 
young. 

2007  One  pair  bred  in  Hampshire,  rearing  three  young,  and  two  pairs  fledged  five  young  between 
them  in  Wiltshire,  where  there  was  a third,  non-breeding  pair. 

2008  One  pair  bred,  but  failed,  in  Hampshire  and  there  were  two  non-breeding  pairs  in  Wiltshire. 

England,  SE 

2006  Two  pairs  bred  in  Berkshire,  fledging  four  young.  Two  pairs  were  present  at  one  site  in 
Essex,  one  of  which  bred  and  fledged  two  cygnets.  In  Greater  London,  two  pairs  bred,  both  pro- 
ducing broods.  Two  pairs  bred  at  one  site  in  Sussex,  raising  four  cygnets  between  them. 

2007  One  pair  produced  two  broods  in  St  James’s  Park,  Greater  London.  One  pair  was  present  in 
Hertfordshire  and  up  to  1 1 birds  in  Essex,  but  no  signs  of  breeding. 

2008  Three  pairs  bred  in  Berkshire  but  all  young  perished.  One  pair  nested  in  Buckinghamshire. 
One  pair  again  bred  in  St  James’s  Park,  Greater  London.  One  pair  bred  in  Kent,  where  there  were 
also  three  other  pairs,  and  one  pair  bred  in  Oxfordshire.  There  was  a non-breeding  pair  in 
Hertfordshire  while  in  Sussex  a pair  built  a nest  but  did  not  lay. 

England,  E 

2006  One  pair  and  many  singles  reported  in  Norfolk,  but  no  nesting  noted. 

2007  One  pair  bred  in  Cambridgeshire  (no  young  fledged),  and  there  were  records  of  single  birds 


55.  Black  Swans  Cygnus  atratus , Cheshire  & Wirral,  April  20 10.  The  data  in  this  report  suggest  that 
numbers  are  increasing  in  England. 
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from  a further  20  sites.  One  pair  bred  in  Lincolnshire  where  there  was  a further  non-breeding 
pair,  while  in  Norfolk  one  pair  fledged  two  young  and  there  were  two  non-breeding  pairs. 

2008  One  pair  present  in  Northamptonshire.  In  Suffolk,  a pair  bred  but  failed  because  of  flooding. 

England,  C 

2006  At  a site  in  Nottinghamshire,  eight  birds  included  two  cygnets. 

2007  One  pair  was  present  all  summer  in  Leicestershire  8c  Rutland  and  one  pair  fledged  two 
young  in  Staffordshire. 

2008  One  pair  bred  in  Derbyshire  and  one  pair  bred  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  cygnets  were  seen. 

England,  N 

2006  One  non-breeding  pair  in  Cumbria.  A pair  in  Yorkshire  hatched  three  young  but  all 
perished  within  a few  days. 

2007  One  non-breeding  pair  in  Lancashire  8c  N Merseyside.  In  Yorkshire  three  pairs  bred  at  two 
sites.  Of  two  broods  totalling  nine  young,  only  three  survived.  The  third  pair  was  reported  with  four 
young  in  a nest.  A fourth  pair  at  a third  site  consisted  of  a pinioned  female  with  a free-flying  male; 
they  built  five  nests  but  did  not  lay. 

2008  One  pair  bred  in  Cheshire  8c  Wirral  where  five  young  hatched,  but  none  survived.  One  pair 
bred  in  Greater  Manchester  but  failed  to  hatch  young.  These  were  the  first  breeding  records  for 
both  counties.  One  pair  bred  in  Isle  of  Man  producing  young.  One  pair  bred  in  Yorkshire  and  a 
second  pair  built  a nest  but  did  not  lay. 

Wales 

2008  In  Gwent,  a pair  nested  in  October,  laying  five  eggs,  but  deserted  in  November. 

Scotland,  S 

2007  One  pair  present  and  may  have  bred  in  Dumfries  8c  Galloway. 

Whooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus  (AE*) 

(Breeds  in  Iceland,  northern  Europe  and  northern  Asia  south  to  Kazakhstan  and  Mongolia.  Small  native 
population  breeds  in  northern  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland.) 

2006  Two  pairs.  2007  Two  pairs.  2008  4-8  pairs. 

Only  a small  number  of  naturalised  pairs  bred  in  Britain  in  2006-08,  when  there  appears  to  have 
been  three  centres  of  breeding:  Bedfordshire,  Greater  London  and  the  Strathfarrar  area  of  High- 
land. Apparently  wild  pairs  were  included  in  the  main  RBBP  report  for  each  of  these  three  years. 

England,  SE 

2006  Two  pairs  in  Bedfordshire,  one  incubated  a clutch  that  did  not  hatch. 

2007  Three  birds  in  Bedfordshire  included  a pair  that  laid  three  eggs,  but  the  nest  was  flooded. 
Birds  reported  in  Hertfordshire  may  have  originated  from  the  Bedfordshire  group. 

2008  In  Bedfordshire  two  pairs  bred,  one  fledging  one  young.  A pair  also  bred  in  Greater 
London,  while  in  Hertfordshire  a pair  was  present  from  March  to  November  but  did  not  breed. 

Scotland,  N 8c  W 

2006  At  least  three  birds  presumed  not  to  be  of  wild  origin  were  present  in  Highland  but  there 
was  no  indication  of  breeding. 

2007  One  pair  bred  in  Highland. 

2008  Pairs  were  present  at  four  sites  in  Highland,  presumably  originating  from  the  apparently 
naturalised  population  centred  on  Strathfarrar.  One  pair  bred  and  two  young  were  seen  in  the  nest. 

Bar-headed  Goose  Anser  indicus  (E*) 

(Breeds  on  the  Tibetan  Plateau.) 

2007  Two  pairs.  2008  1-3  pairs. 

Small  numbers  of  Bar-headed  Geese  are  often  recorded  among  flocks  of  other  naturalised  geese 
in  England,  but  the  number  of  breeding  attempts  in  recent  years  is  fewer  than  in  the  late  1990s 
(up  to  eight  pairs  bred  in  1999;  Ogilvie  et  al.  2001).  The  records  listed  here  include  only  breeding 
pairs  or  pairs  faithful  to  a site  during  the  year. 
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England,  SE 

2007  A pair  in  Hertfordshire  was  seen  with  a single  juvenile  in  June.  In  Sussex,  one  pair  raised 
two  juveniles  in  July. 

2008  In  Kent,  there  were  up  to  three  adults  at  one  site  and  1-2  birds  at  another,  but  there  was  no 
indication  of  a breeding  attempt. 

England,  N 

2008  A pair  bred  in  Lancashire  8c  N Merseyside,  fledging  one  young. 

Snow  Goose  Anser  caerulescens  (AC2E*) 

(Breeds  in  Arctic  regions  of  northeast  Siberia  and  North  America.) 

2006  0-2  pairs.  2007  1-3  pairs.  2008  0-5  pairs. 

Breeding  attempts  in  recent  years  have  been  largely  confined  to  Hampshire  and  Argyll.  Indica- 
tions are,  however,  that  these  populations  are  dying  out,  as  breeding  has  not  been  proved  since 
2005.  The  only  sign  of  confirmed  breeding  during  2006-08  was  a nest  with  eggs  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, but  the  eggs  did  not  hatch. 

Snow  Goose  was  added  to  Category  C2  in  2005  on  the  basis  of  the  Argyll  population,  which  at 
the  time  was  the  only  one  believed  to  be  self-sustaining.  The  limited  information  available 
recently  indicates  that  this  population  is  not  monitored  adequately. 

England,  SW 

2006  Two  pairs  present  all  year  in  Hampshire,  but  did  not  breed. 

2007  Two  pairs  present  all  year  in  Hampshire,  but  did  not  breed. 

2008  Two  birds  were  reported  on  one  date  in  April  at  the  usual  site  (Stratfield  Saye)  in 
Hampshire,  but  did  not  breed.  The  last  breeding  at  this  site  took  place  in  2005,  so  this  population 
may  be  heading  for  extinction. 

Wales 

2007  One  bird  was  found  sitting  on  a nest  containing  five  eggs  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Scotland,  S 

2008  A pair  was  reported  in  Ayrshire. 

Scotland,  N & W 

2008  Four  pairs  were  reported  in  Argyll  from  Coll,  where  a small,  sedentary  population,  derived 
originally  from  a wildfowl  collection  on  Mull,  continues  to  breed. 

Emperor  Goose  Anser  canagicus  (E*) 

(Breeds  in  Arctic  regions  of  western  Alaska  and  northeastern  Siberia.) 

2006  No  reports.  2007  One  pair.  2008  One  pair. 

The  only  reported  population  was  in  Cumbria,  with  one  pair  breeding  in  2007  and  2008.  Up  to 
20  birds  were  present  at  a single  site  during  the  breeding  season  in  both  years.  No  breeding 
attempt  was  made  in  2006,  although  the  population  numbered  15-24  birds. 

England,  N 

2007  One  pair  bred  in  Cumbria,  with  a brood  of  three  reported. 

2008  One  pair  again  bred  in  Cumbria. 

Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis  (AC2E*) 

(Breeds  in  Greenland,  Svalbard  and  Arctic  Russia.) 

2006  A minimum  of  73  pairs.  2007  A minimum  of  1 17  pairs.  2008  A minimum  of  84  pairs. 
Familiar  as  a winter  visitor  mainly  in  coastal  areas  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Barnacle  Goose 
has  become  a reasonably  common  sight  elsewhere,  throughout  the  year,  when  associating  with 
other  naturalised  geese  such  as  Greylag  Anser  anser  and  Canada  Geese.  Barnacle  Goose  was 
added  to  Category  C2  in  2005  based  on  self-sustaining  populations  in  at  least  Bedfordshire, 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Breeding  by  naturalised  Barnacle  Geese  is  now  well  established  and  the  size 
of  flocks  found  in  many  English  counties  suggests  that  the  numbers  reported  here  do  not  truly 
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reflect  the  actual  totals.  The  most  recent  WeBS  winter  maximum  reported,  of  1,516  naturalised 
Barnacle  Geese  in  January  2009  (Calbrade  et  al.  2010),  gives  a better  indication  of  the  abundance 
of  this  species.  (In  the  WeBS,  birds  recorded  in  areas  away  from  the  wintering  ranges  of  the  Sval- 
bard and  Greenland  populations  of  Barnacle  Geese  are  considered  to  be  of  naturalised  origin.) 

Some  examples  might  illustrate  this.  In  Cumbria,  in  2007,  150-210  birds  were  present  at  one 
site,  although  only  one  brood  was  reported.  In  2006  and  2008,  breeding  was  confirmed  for  20  and 
14  pairs  respectively.  In  2008  in  Suffolk,  only  23  breeding  pairs  were  reported,  but  the  county 
recorder  estimated  a breeding  population  of  at  least  100  pairs.  A post-breeding  survey  of  three  sites 
in  Suffolk  in  2006  recorded  805  birds  of  which  about  20%  were  juveniles  (although  some  of  these 
may  have  bred  elsewhere  in  East  Anglia  or  possibly  originate  from  the  large  and  expanding  natu- 
ralised Dutch  population).  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  is  a large,  free-flying  flock  that  originates  from 
a wildlife  park  but  the  birds  are  not  known  to  breed  outside  this  park.  There  were  up  to  250  indi- 
viduals in  2006  (max.  160  in  2007  and  2008).  Breeding  has  occurred  in  north  Lincolnshire  in  recent 

years  and  in  October  2008  the  Humber 
flock  numbered  468  birds,  yet  there 
were  no  counts  of  breeding  pairs  from 
this  county.  Similarly,  in  Lancashire 
and  N Merseyside,  two  site?  held  over 
130  birds  and  breeding  probably 
occurred  at  both.  In  this  and  a number 
of  other  counties  where  breeding  was 
noted,  but  where  numbers  were  not 
available,  the  annual  totals  in  the  table 
left  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

Although  numbers  in  the  UK  are 
stable  or  increasing  overall,  some 
counties  do  not  seem  to  have  self-sus- 
taining populations.  In  Hampshire,  at 
least  23  pairs  bred  in  2006  but  only  six 
young  in  four  broods  were  seen;  this 
population  continues  to  decline  with 
only  three  broods  produced  in  2007 
and  just  one  in  2008.  Productivity 
seems  to  have  been  low  in  recent 
years,  but  the  post-breeding  popula- 
tion has  also  declined  from  a peak  of 
237  in  2001  to  just  20  in  2008  (Clark 
2009).  A combination  of  decreased 
fecundity  of  an  inbred  and  ageing 
population  and  the  illegal  shooting  of 
feeding  flocks  in  autumn  is  suspected 
as  the  reason  for  this  decline. 

Despite  the  sizeable  numbers  of 
naturalised  Barnacle  Geese  at  large, 
there  were  two  instances  of  mixed 
pairing:  in  Argyll  in  2006  a single  Bar- 
nacle Goose  was  paired  with  a Canada 
Goose  and  in  Leicestershire  & 
Rutland,  in  both  2007  and  2008,  a 
Barnacle  Goose  paired  with  a Greylag 
Goose. 

The  table  left  includes  records  of 
confirmed  breeding  pairs  only. 


Confirmed  breeding  pairs 

2006 

2007 

2008 

England,  SW 
Avon 

0 

0 

2 

Gloucestershire 

2 

2 

1 

Hampshire 

23 

21 

14 

England,  SE 
Bedfordshire 

17 

11 

1 

Buckinghamshire 

0 

0 

11 

Essex 

2 

1 

1 

Kent 

0 

0 

2 

Surrey 

0 

1 

1 

England,  E 

Lincolnshire 

* 

A - 

A - 

Norfolk 

0 

0 

3 

Suffolk 

6 

7 

23 

England,  C 
Derbyshire 

2 

5 

5 

Leicestershire  & Rutland 

0 

It 

It 

Staffordshire 

0 

0 

1 

England,  N 
Cheshire  & Wirral 

0 

1 

1 

Cumbria 

20 

1 

14 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside 

A- 

* 

A ■ 

Yorkshire 

0 

Ar 

0 

Wales 

Breconshire 

0 

0 

1 

Ceredigion 

0 

A ■ 

A ■ 

Scotland,  Mid 
Perth  & Kinross 

0 

0 

1 

Scotland,  N & W 
Argyll 

It 

0 

0 

Highland 

0 

1 

1 

Northern  Ireland 
Co.  Down 

n/a 

65 

n/a 

Total 

73 

117 

84 

* breeding  occurred  but  numbers  not  known 
t mixed  pairings 
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Egyptian  Goose  Alopochen  aegyptiaca  (CIE*) 

(Native  to  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
formerly  the  Nile  Valley  north  to 
southern  Egypt.) 

2006  112  pairs.  2007  117  pairs. 
2008  130  pairs.  (Note:  these  are  the 
reported  figures,  but  probably 
represent  only  10-15%  of  the  UK 
breeding  population.) 

Egyptian  Geese  were  introduced  as 
ornamental  birds,  mainly  from 
South  Africa,  as  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  species  was 
admitted  to  Category  C of  the 
British  List  in  1971  and  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Breeding  Atlas  (Sharrock 
1976)  there  was  a small  but  stable 
self-sustaining  population  in 
Norfolk  and  northern  Suffolk.  By 
the  time  of  the  second  Atlas 
(Gibbons  et  al.  1993),  there  was  evi- 
dence of  consolidation  in  the  range 
in  East  Anglia  and  an  associated 
increase  in  population.  The  WeBS 
data  for  Egyptian  Goose  show  a 
substantial  increase  in  recent  years, 
with  a 400%  rise  between  1993/94 
and  2008/09  (Calbrade  et  al.  2010). 
However,  it  is  likely  that  the 
numbers  counted  within  WeBS  are 
only  a small  proportion  of  the 
current  population;  the  peak  of  726 
in  the  2008/09  winter  is  likely  to  be 
a substantial  under- 
estimate of  a popu- 
lation that  may  be 
several  times  larger. 
The  last  decade  has 
seen  a range  expan- 
sion away  from  the 
core  area  in 
Norfolk,  with  sub- 
stantial counts  from 
other  counties, 
including  Bucking- 
hamshire, Hamp- 
shire and  Leicester- 
shire & Rutland. 
In  addition,  the 
number  of  BBS 

56.  Egyptian  Goose  Alopochen  aegyptiaca,  Norfolk, July  2005. There  are  squares  in  which 

indications  that  the  range  of  this  striking  goose  is  expanding  within  the  UK,  Egyptian  Goose  was 

and  that  the  population  may  be  in  the  region  of  850-1,000  breeding  pairs.  recorded  grew  from 


Confirmed  breeding  pairs 

2006 

2007 

2008 

England,  SW 
Devon 

0 

1 

1 

Gloucestershire 

0 

0 

1 

Hampshire 

3 

4 

7 

England,  SE 
Bedfordshire 

0 

0 

1 

Berkshire 

24 

14 

16 

Buckinghamshire 

4 

2 

3 

Essex 

2 

6 

1 

Hertfordshire 

1 

1 

0 

Inner  London/Middlesex 

4 

7 

n/a 

Kent 

1 

1 

1 

Surrey 

3 

1 

20 

Sussex 

1 

1 

1 

England,  E 
Lincolnshire 

2 

3 

1 

Norfolk 

40 

55 

39 

Suffolk 

18 

11 

20 

England,  C 
Derbyshire 

0 

0 

1 

Leicestershire  & Rutland 

8 

10 

12 

Nottinghamshire 

n/a 

n/a 

2 

Staffordshire 

0 

0 

2 

England,  N 
Yorkshire 

0 

0 

1 

Wales 

Anglesey 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

112 

117 

130 
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two  (0.1%)  in  1994  to  26  (0.8%)  in  2009  (Risely  et  al.  2010). 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  it  is  clear  that  RBBP  data  do  not  fully  reflect  the  total  UK  breeding 
population,  although  it  is  probably  the  core  area  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  which  is  most  under- 
recorded. The  forthcoming  Norfolk  Bird  Atlas  (Taylor  & Marchant  2011)  estimates  that  there 
were  750-900  breeding  pairs  in  that  county  in  2000-07. 

The  table  above  shows  the  number  of  confirmed  breeding  pairs  only.  From  these  reported 
records,  the  total  population  would  appear  to  be  static,  yet  there  are  indications  of  spread:  in 
2008,  breeding  was  reported  for  the  first  time  in  Bedfordshire,  Derbyshire  and  Gloucestershire, 
though  no  young  were  fledged  from  these  pioneering  pairs.  Breeding  in  the  north  of  England  had 
previously  been  reported  only  from  Greater  Manchester  (most  recently  in  2002),  but  occurred  in 
Yorkshire  in  2003  and  again  in  2008  (the  former  record  was  not  included  in  Holling  et  al.  2007). 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  county  totals  reported  to  RBBP  in  recent  years  are  reasonably  accu- 
rate, with  the  notable  exception  of  Norfolk,  then  the  UK  breeding  population  would  appear  to  be 
in  the  order  of  at  least  850-1,000  pairs. 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea  (BE*) 

(Native  to  North  Africa,  and  southeastern  Europe  to  central  Asia.) 

2006  0-3  pairs.  2007  Two  pairs.  2008  Two  pairs. 

A small  population  is  restricted  to  East  Anglia.  Breeding  has  been  reported  in  all  years,  except 
2002,  since  monitoring  by  RBBP  began,  but  never  by  more  than  three  pairs  in  each  year. 

England,  E 

2006  Single  pairs  were  present  at  three  sites  in  Norfolk. 

2007  One  pair  was  seen  with  seven  young  in  June  in  Norfolk,  while  another  pair  bred  in  Suffolk. 

2008  A pair  with  young  was  reported  in  Essex,  while  in  Norfolk  in  June  another  pair,  also  with  a 
brood,  was  recorded  from  the  same  site  as  in  2007. 


Muscovy  Duck  Cairina  moschata  (E*) 

(Native  to  Central  and  South  America.) 


2006  At  least  five  pairs.  2007  At  least  two  pairs.  2008  Three  pairs. 

The  data  presented  here  include  records  of  breeding  pairs  or  pairs  faithful  to  a site,  but  this 
species  occurs  widely  across  the  UK  in  farmyards,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  records  relate  to 
domesticated  birds. 

Equally,  because  of 
this,  many  birds  are 
assumed  to  belong 
to  free-roaming 
domesticated  stock 
and  go  unreported. 

The  only  regular  site 
continues  to  be  Ely 
in  Cambridgeshire, 
where  the  popula- 
tion appears  to 
be  spreading  along 
the  River  Ouse. 

Breeding  occurs 
regularly  there  but 
goes  largely  unmon- 
itored, and  the 

totals  presented  57  Muscovy  Duck  Cairina  moschata  family,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  November 
here  are  underesti-  2010.  A healthy  population  of  Muscovy  Ducks  breeds  along  the  River  Ouse 
mates.  This  popula-  at  Ely  but  better  information  on  numbers  and  productivity  is  required. 
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tion  appears  not  to  be  reliant  on  supplementary  feeding  by  the  public  and,  in  the  absence  of 
sustained  control  measures,  appears  to  be  self-sustaining  (Dudley  2005).  However,  the  lack  of 
regular  counts,  especially  of  the  breeding  population,  means  that  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the 
Cambridgeshire  birds  constitute  a naturalised  population.  We  encourage  birders  in  the  area  to 
make  counts  throughout  the  year  and  submit  records  to  the  county  recorder. 

England,  SW 

2006  A male  and  two  females  were  seen  with  three  downy  young  in  Wiltshire. 

2008  A pair  with  young  was  seen  in  Cornwall.  The  small  population  in  Wiltshire  had  died  out  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  with  no  breeding  reported  and  at  least  two  road  casualties. 

England,  SE 

2008  A nest  with  eggs  was  reported  in  Sussex. 

England,  E 

2006  At  Ely  in  Cambridgeshire,  a peak  count  of  73  birds  in  November  included  11  juveniles,  but 
the  number  of  pairs  that  laid  eggs  was  unknown. 

2007  In  Cambridgeshire,  Muscovy  Ducks  again  bred  at  Ely,  but  counts  of  breeding  pairs  were  not 
available.  A pair  also  bred  in  Suffolk. 

2008  There  were  no  reports  from  any  county  in  eastern  England,  including  Cambridgeshire. 

England,  C 

2008  A bird  sitting  on  a nest  was  reported  in  Staffordshire. 

England,  N 

2006  A pair  hatched  six  young  at  a site  in  Greater  Manchester  but  all  had  gone  by  mid  August, 
possibly  predated. 

Scotland,  S 

2006  In  Borders,  a pair  with  three  ducklings  was  reported  in  October. 

Scotland,  Mid 

2006  A pair  with  young  was  seen  in  Moray  & Nairn. 

Wood  Duck  Aix  sponsa  (E*) 

(Native  to  North  and  Central  America.) 

2006  2-3  pairs.  2007  2-4  pairs,  including  a mixed  pair.  2008  3-5  pairs. 

Breeding  again  occurred  in  Wiltshire  in  2006,  where  a pair  had  previously  fledged  young  in  2002. 
Although  the  birds  remained  until  2008,  no  further  nesting  took  place  at  this  site.  A new  site  was 
identified  in  Lancashire  & N Merseyside,  where  young  hatched  in  all  three  years. 

England,  SW 

2006  A pair  bred  in  Wiltshire.  Records  of  a pair  and  later  five  immatures  in  neighbouring 
Somerset  may  refer  to  the  Wiltshire  pair,  or  possibly  to  another  attempt. 

2007  In  Wiltshire,  three  males  and  two  females  were  reported  at  the  2006  site,  but  no  breeding 
took  place.  Elsewhere  in  the  county,  a male  paired  with  a female  Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos, 
which  was  seen  with  three  hybrid  young  on  17th  March,  but  the  ducklings  had  disappeared  five 
days  later. 

2008  Although  there  were  two  males  and  two  females  at  the  Wiltshire  site,  no  breeding  took 
place  for  the  second  successive  year. 

England,  SE 

2008  In  Sussex,  a female  was  seen  with  four  ducklings,  but  no  males  were  reported.  However, 
there  were  a number  of  Mandarin  Duck  A.  galericulata  broods  here  so  this  breeding  attempt  may 
have  resulted  from  a mixed  pairing. 

England,  N 

2006  Breeding  was  confirmed  in  Lancashire  8<  N Merseyside  where  a female  was  seen  with  three 
young. 

2007  A female  with  one  young  was  reported  in  Lancashire  & N Merseyside. 

2008  In  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  two  pairs  bred  at  different  sites,  with  young  reported  at 
both. 
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Red-crested  Pochard  Netta  rufina  (AC2E*) 

(Breeds  patchily  in  Europe  and  east  into  central  Asia.) 

2006  10-12  pairs.  2007  13-34  pairs.  2008  14-30  pairs. 

This  species  appears  to  be  increasing,  with  nesting  reported  in  eight  counties  during  the  three 
years  under  review  and  new  records  set  for  the  number  of  confirmed  breeding  pairs  (14  in  2008) 
and  total  pairs  (34  in  2007).  The  population  in  the  Cotswold  Water  Park,  where  breeding  first 
occurred  in  1975  (Mardle  & Ogilvie  1976),  continues  to  be  the  main  one,  with  20  pairs  in  2008. 
On  the  basis  of  this  established,  naturalised  and  self-sustaining  population,  the  Red-crested 
Pochard  was  added  to  Category  C2  in  2005. 

England,  SW 

2006  Eight  pairs  bred  at  the  Cotswold  Water  Park  in  Gloucestershire  with  seven  broods  (totalling 
33  young)  counted. 

2007  In  Gloucestershire,  five  pairs  bred  at  the  Cotswold  Water  Park:  two  broods  and  three  nests 
were  reported  there.  Four  other  females  were  seen  elsewhere  in  the  county  in  April.  Five  pairs 
with  25  young  reported  from  Wiltshire  may  refer  to  the  same  pairs  from  Gloucestershire  as  the 
site  straddles  the  boundaries  of  the  two  counties.  A post-breeding  flock  of  up  to  191  birds  was 
present  at  this  site. 

2008  Of  20  pairs  at  the  Cotswold  Water  Park  in  Gloucestershire  at  least  six  produced  broods  and 
the  post-breeding  flock  numbered  135.  Again,  six  broods  reported  from  the  Wiltshire  part  of  the 
Cotswold  Water  Park  may  have  been  the  same  birds. 

England,  SE 

2006  One  pair  bred  in  St  James’s  Park  in  Greater  London,  hatching  three  broods.  There  were 
many  other  birds  at  large  within  the  recording  area,  including  19  at  Bushy  Park  in  January, 
although  there  were  no  other  indications  of  breeding. 

2007  Four  pairs  bred  in  Essex  and  there  were  23  birds  at  this  site  in  August.  In  Greater  London, 
two  pairs  bred  in  St  James’s  Park,  one  of  these  raising  at  least  nine  young,  and  two  pairs  were 
present  in  Hyde  Park.  In  Hertfordshire,  two  pairs  bred  (broods  of  four  and  two  in  early  May) 
and  there  were  three  other  pairs  in  the  county. 

2008  A pair  that  fledged  three  young  in  Berkshire  constituted  the  first  breeding  record  for  that 
county.  Four  pairs  again  bred  in  Essex  with  a post-breeding  flock  of  23  in  August.  Two  pairs  bred 
in  Greater  London,  with  young  seen  in  June  and  in  September.  In  Hertfordshire,  one  pair 
lingered  into  April  but  was  not  seen  subsequently. 

England,  E 

2006  Two  pairs  were  reported  in  Lincolnshire  and  one  pair  bred  in  Norfolk,  where  a brood  of 
three  was  seen  in  early  May  but  not  subsequently. 

2007  In  Lincolnshire  12  pairs  were  reported  but  no  broods  were  found. 

2008  One  nest  with  eggs  was  reported  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  Norfolk  a pair  probably  bred. 

Wild  Turkey  Meleagris  gallopavo  (E*) 

(Native  of  North  America  south  to  Mexico.) 

2006  No  reports.  2007  Four  nests.  2008  Three  nests. 

This  species  has  not  previously  appeared  in  RBBP  reports  but  a small  breeding  population  seems 
to  have  become  established  in  Lancashire  and  N Merseyside.  Since  2008  there  have  also  been 
some  reports  of  other  birds  apparently  living  in  the  wild,  in  Wales  and  Herefordshire. 

England,  N 

2007  At  one  site  in  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  four  nests  were  found;  one  of  these  contained  28 
eggs.  Nine  young  were  raised  and  at  least  ten  birds  were  present  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

2008  At  the  same  site  in  Lancashire  8c  N Merseyside  three  nests  were  found  in  June,  although 
none  was  thought  to  be  successful. 
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Northern  Bobwhite  Colinus  virginianus  (E) 

(Native  to  North  America  including  Mexico  and  Cuba.) 

2006  One  bird.  2007  No  reports.  2008  No  reports. 

The  only  previous  record  in  the  RBBP  archive  is  of  a singing  bird  holding  territory  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  in  1998  (Ogilvie  et  al.  2000). 

Scotland,  Mid 

2006  A singing  male  held  territory  for  four  weeks  in  July  and  August  in  North-east  Scotland. 

Reeves’s  Pheasant  Syrmaticus  reevesii  (E*) 

(Native  to  north  central  China.) 

2006  Seven  birds.  2007  No  reports.  2008  At  least  four  males. 

These  few  reports  reflect  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  Reeves’s  Pheasants  in  England;  there  is  no 
indication  that  a persistent  population  is  becoming  established.  This  species  is  kept  widely  and  it 
is  assumed  that  most  records  relate  to  occasional  escapes  from  captivity. 

England,  SW 

2008  Up  to  three  males  and  two  females  at  one  site  in  Dorset  but  no  evidence  of  breeding. 

England,  E 

2006  Seven  birds  at  one  site  in  Norfolk  but  no  evidence  of  breeding. 

England,  N 

2008  One  or  more  males  recorded  all  year  at  one  site  in  Lancashire  & N Merseyside. 

Golden  Pheasant  Chrysolophus  pictus  (CIE*) 

(Native  to  central  China.) 

2006  Minimum  of  25  birds.  2007  Minimum  of  31  birds.  2008  Minimum  of  1 1 birds. 

All  records  submitted,  apart  from  one-day  reports  of  single  birds,  are  summarised  here  to  give 
indication  of  presence,  but  this  elusive  species  suffers  from  under-recording  and  the  numbers  are 
certainly  minima.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  continue  to  be  the  main  counties  from  which  regular 
sightings  are  reported.  Most  records,  where  specified,  refer  to  males,  but  it  is  important  that  bird- 
watchers report  the  sex  of  each  bird  seen  to  help  with  more  accurate  recording  of  the  population. 
Gibbons  et  al.  (1993)  quoted  an  estimate  of  1,000-2,000  birds  in  the  UK,  but  submissions  to  the 
Panel  since  1996  have  never  exceeded  the  118  pairs  in  2000  (Ogilvie  et  al.  2002).  The  mean 
number  of  individuals  reported  between  1996  and  2003  (omitting  2001,  when  access  was 
restricted)  was  71.  This  compares  with  an  average  of  just  27  individuals  reported  for  the  most 
recent  five-year  period  (2004-08),  supporting  the  belief  that  numbers  are  declining. 

England,  SW 

2008  In  Dorset,  a record  of  a first-winter  male  with  six  other  birds  at  one  site  in  December  pro- 
vides confirmation  of  breeding  there.  It  is  also  thought  that  breeding  occurred  at  a second  site. 

England,  SE 

2006  Two  birds,  presumably  males,  were  reported  in  May  at  one  site  in  Sussex. 

England,  E 

2006  Recorded  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  at  five  sites  in  Norfolk,  with  a maximum  total  of 
17  birds.  In  Suffolk,  records  were  received  from  four  sites,  with  three  males  at  one  of  these. 

2007  Two  territories  were  held  at  one  site  in  Norfolk  and  at  least  15  birds  were  recorded  at  six 
other  sites.  In  Suffolk,  up  to  14  birds  were  reported  from  three  sites  and,  although  a male  was 
specified  at  only  one  site,  a young  bird  was  also  seen,  indicating  breeding  had  occurred  in  the 
county. 

2008  Three  males  were  reported  at  two  neighbouring  sites  in  Suffolk. 

England,  N 

2008  A single  male  was  present  throughout  the  year  at  a site  in  Lancashire  & N Merseyside. 
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Lady  Amherst’s  Pheasant  Chrysolophus  amherstiae  (C6E*) 

(Native  to  southwest  China  and  adjacent  regions  of  Burma.) 

2006  Six  males.  2007  Seven  males.  2008  Five  males. 

This  summary  includes  all  records  submitted  to  the  Panel,  other  than  one-day  reports  of  single 
birds  in  areas  away  from  the  estab- 
lished population  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire.  No  records 
of  confirmed  breeding  were 
received.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
RBBP  review  of  non-natives,  when 
we  reported  on  1-2  males  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, no  data  had  been 
received  from  Bedfordshire.  We  are 
now  aware  of  the  following  totals 
for  that  county:  ten  males  in  2003; 
at  least  12  males  in  2004;  9-10 
males  in  2005.  The  numbers  pre- 
sented here  suggest  that  this  species 
is  just  about  hanging  on,  but  it 
seems  only  a matter  of  time  before 
the  UK  population  dies  out,  as  pre- 
dicted by  Nightingale  (2005).  This 
situation  resulted  in  the  BOU 
establishing  the  new  sub-category 
C6  (Dudley  2005)  for  species  for- 
merly placed  in  Cl  (naturalised 
introduced  species)  whose  popula- 
tions are  now  no  longer  considered 
to  be  self-sustaining. 

England,  SE 

2006  Six  males  were  reported  from 
three  sites  in  Bedfordshire. 

2007  Seven  males  were  reported 

from  three  sites  in  Bedfordshire,  „ , , 

. c . 58.  Male  Lady  Amherst  s Pheasant  Chrysolophus  amherstiae 

Hit  no  ema  es  weie  seen.  Norfolk,  February  2010.  The  small  population  in  Bedfordshire 

2008  five  males  weie  leported  ancj  Buckinghamshire  continues  to  decline  and  its  extinction 
from  three  sites  in  Bedfordshire.  seems  to  be  inevitable. 


Indian  Peafowl  Pavo  cristatus  (E*) 

(Native  to  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  Sri  Lanka.) 

2006  Three  pairs.  2007  Two  pairs.  2008  Six  pairs. 

Peafowl  associated  with  parks,  animal  collections  and  stately  homes  often  wander  some  distance 
from  these  locations  and  from  the  records  presented  here  it  seems  that  some  then  attempt  to 
breed  ‘in  the  wild’.  These  records  refer  only  to  these  apparently  wild-ranging  birds  that  remain 
faithful  to  a site,  and  include  1 1 records  of  broods.  We  suspect  that  breeding  in  the  wild  by  this 
species  is  under-recorded. 

England,  SE 

2007  In  Bedfordshire  a pair  nested  in  the  wild  and  fledged  three  young.  Seven  birds  at  four  sites 
in  Hertfordshire  appeared  to  be  living  in  the  wild. 

2008  Records  came  from  13  sites  across  Bedfordshire  with  two  reports  of  broods.  In  Hertford- 
shire there  were  up  to  15  birds  at  four  sites. 
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England,  C 

2006  In  Derbyshire  a pair  hatched  two  young,  which  did  not  survive. 

2007  In  Derbyshire  a pair  again  hatched  two  young,  which  did  not  survive. 

2008  In  Derbyshire  two  females  nested,  hatching  one  and  two  young  respectively. 

England,  N 

2008  A pair  was  recorded  with  four  young  in  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  and  there  was  also  a 
brood  reported  in  Yorkshire. 

Scotland,  Mid 

2006  Two  broods  at  two  separate  sites  were  reported  in  North-east  Scotland. 

Helmeted  Guineafowl  Numida  meleagris  (E*) 

(Native  to  sub-Saharan  Africa.) 

2006  No  reports.  2007  Reports  from  five  sites  including  one  nest.  2008  Reports  from  12  sites 
including  one  nest  and  three  broods. 

In  the  wake  of  breeding  records  in  Norfolk  in  2001  and  Hampshire  in  2003,  there  is  a much 
greater  spread  of  records  in  this  report,  indicating  that  there  are  more  birds  at  large  in  the  coun- 
tryside (although,  as  with  Muscovy  Duck,  it  is  often  not  clear  whether  birds  seen  with  young  have 
bred  in  the  wild).  In  2006-08  there  were  reports  from  eight  counties  with  breeding  confirmed  in 
five  of  these. 

England,  SW 

2007  Two  females  were  seen  on  five  occasions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  until  May  and  were  sitting  on 
at  least  40  eggs  when  they  were  both  taken  by  a Fox  Vulpes  vulpes.  In  Wiltshire,  up  to  five  were 
regularly  reported  as  having  been  present  for  several  years. 

England,  SE 

2007  In  Hertfordshire  up  to  13  were  reported  from  two  sites,  but  there  was  no  indication  of 
breeding. 

2008  Records  were  received  from  four  sites  across  Bedfordshire  including  a nest  with  eggs  in  July, 
while  in  Hertfordshire  there  were  up  to  50  birds  at  five  sites.  In  Kent  five  birds  with  young  were 
reported  in  May. 

England,  E 

2008  In  Norfolk  a pair  with  young  was  reported  in  June. 

England,  N 

2008  In  Lancashire  8c  N Merseyside  five  birds  with  young  were  reported  in  July. 

Wales 

2007  Up  to  ten  free-ranging  birds  were  reported  in  East  Glamorgan  in  January. 

Harris’s  Hawk  Parabuteo  unicinctus  (E*) 

(Native  to  the  Americas  from  southwestern  USA  to  southern  Chile  and  Argentina.) 

2006  No  reports.  2007  One  mixed  pair.  2008  One  pure  pair  and  one  mixed  pair. 

This  species  has  not  appeared  in  these  reports  before  but  is  a popular  hawk  flown  by  many  fal- 
coners. Such  birds  occasionally  escape  and  several  counties  have  records  of  odd  sightings, 
including  some  long-staying  individuals,  but  with  no  evidence  of  breeding.  The  following 
records  show  that  nesting  attempts  should  not  be  ruled  out,  however.  In  2007,  one  associated 
with  a pair  of  Common  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo  and  may  have  fathered  some  hybrid  offspring; 
mixed  pairing  seems  likely  to  have  occurred  in  2008  as  well.  The  Panel  is  now  also  aware  of  a 
similar  mixed  pairing  between  a male  Harris’s  Hawk  and  a Common  Buzzard,  in  Cheshire  & 
Wirral  between  at  least  1997  and  2001.  Two  hybrid  young  were  produced  in  2000  and  possibly 
also  in  1998. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  with  some  surprise  that  two  Harris’s  Hawks  paired  and  laid  eggs  at  a site 
in  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  in  2008.  The  male  had  been  in  residence  in  the  area  for  three  years, 
but  in  March  2008  was  seen  with  a female.  Although  both  birds  had  leather  anklets,  indicating  a 
captive  origin,  they  behaved  like  wild  birds,  keeping  a distance  from  observers.  An  old  nest  of  a 
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Magpie  Pica  pica 
was  lined  and  eggs 
laid  in  mid/late 
April.  To  prevent 
the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  a 
wild  population,  a 
licence  was  given  for 
the  capture  of  the 
female  and  the 
removal  of  the  eggs, 
which  were  hatched 
in  an  incubator. 

England,  N 

2007  In  Yorkshire  a 
breeding  attempt 
probably  occurred 
following  a pairing 
with  a Common 
Buzzard.  A pair  of 
Common  Buzzards 

was  nesting  and  the  male  Harris’s  Hawk  had  been  noted  at  the  nest-site.  The  male  Buzzard  was 
present  at  the  start  of  the  nesting  attempt  but  disappeared  halfway  through,  leaving  the  male 
Harris’s  Hawk  and  the  female  Buzzard.  Later,  at  least  three  odd-looking  juveniles  were  seen, 
throwing  some  doubt  on  their  parentage. 

2008  In  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  a pair  nested  but  the  eggs  were  taken  by  Natural  England 
and  hatched  in  captivity;  one  of  the  adults  was  also  captured.  In  Yorkshire  the  male  that  may 
have  bred  in  2007  was  again  paired  with  a Common  Buzzard  and  was  seen  taking  food  to  the 
nest.  The  two  young  that  fledged  again  had  an  odd  appearance  and  are  believed  to  have  been 
hybrids. 

Red-tailed  Hawk  Buteo  jamaicensis  (E) 

(Native  to  North  and  Central  America.) 

2006  One  mixed  pair.  2007  No  reports.  2008  One  displaying  bird. 

These  reports  continue  the  records  of  occasional  presence  of  individual  Red-tailed  Hawks,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  their  own  kind,  seem  to  be  attracted  to  Common  Buzzards.  As  with  Harris’s 
Hawk,  there  are  a number  of  other  reports  of  individuals  at  large  which  did  not  appear  to  form 
pairs  with  their  own  kind  or  other  species. 

England,  C 

2006  In  Nottinghamshire  a male,  present  all  year,  was  seen  displaying  and  mating  with  a female 
Common  Buzzard.  Stick-carrying  was  also  seen,  indicating  nest-building. 

2008  In  Nottinghamshire,  at  the  2006  site,  one  bird  was  reported  in  March  and  seen  displaying  in 
July. 

Rosy-faced  Lovebird  Agapornis  roseicollis  (E*) 

(Native  to  southwest  Africa.) 

2006  At  least  one  pair.  2007  None.  2008  None. 

This  parrot  is  a popular  cagebird  and  in  2002  an  escaped  pair  bred  at  Dunbar,  Lothian,  where  a 
juvenile  was  seen  in  August.  This  was  the  first  reported  breeding  of  Rosy-faced  Lovebirds  in  the 
wild  in  the  UK  (Ogilvie  et  al.  2004).  No  further  data  were  available  for  this  species  in  the  last 
report,  but  we  have  since  received  information  from  a local  observer  about  this  small  population. 
In  2003,  up  to  seven  adult  birds  were  recorded  between  March  and  October,  and  from  two  to 


59.  Escaped  Harris’s  Hawks  Parabuteo  unicinctus  such  as  this  falconer’s  bird 
have  been  responsible  for  a small  number  of  nesting  attempts  in  the  UK  in 
recent  years,  as  reported  here. 
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eight  juveniles  were  seen  on  four  dates  in  June,  July  and  August.  It  is  not  known  how  many  pairs 
bred.  The  observer  was  absent  in  2004  and  no  other  records  were  received,  and  in  2005  there  was 
just  a single  record,  of  one  adult  in  August. 

Breeding  occurred  again  in  2006  when  four  adults  and  three  juveniles  were  seen  on  25th  June. 
The  last  record  was  of  two  adults  in  July  2006. 

Scotland,  S 

2006  In  Lothian  at  least  one  pair  bred. 


Rose-ringed  Parakeet  Psittacula  krameri  (CE*) 

(Native  to  sub-Saharan  Africa  north  of  the  equator,  and  the  Indian  subcontinent  including  Sri  Lanka.) 


2006-08  Most  recent  estimate  (2002)  was  6,000  individuals,  but  now  likely  to  be  considerably 
more,  perhaps  c.  30,000  birds. 

The  Rose-ringed  Parakeet  began  nesting  regularly  in  the  wild  in  the  UK  in  1969  (Hudson  1974) 
and  was  admitted  to  Category  C of  the  British  List  in  1983  following  the  establishment  of  self- 
sustaining  populations  in  southeast  England,  particularly  in  Kent  and  Greater  London.  Prior  to 
that  time  there  had  been  three  recorded  instances  of  breeding:  in  Norfolk  in  1855,  Essex  in  1930 
and  Northamptonshire  in  1931  (Holloway  1996).  Rose-ringed  Parakeets  became  established  in 
the  UK  primarily  as  a result  of  persistent  releases  or  escapes.  Their  behavioural  flexibility, 
including  generalist  feeding  ecology  and  ability  to  withstand  temperate  climates,  has  contributed 
to  significant  population  growth  over  the  past  40  years.  They  appear  to  be  more  successful  in 
habitats  more  densely  populated  by  humans,  possibly  because  of  the  higher  availability  of  food  in 
these  habitats,  and  their  distribution  in  the  UK  reflects  that  characteristic. 

The  number  of  10-km  squares  with  breeding  evidence  increased  from  just  three  in  the  first 
Breeding  Atlas  (Sharrock  1976)  to  15  in  the  second  (Gibbons  et  al.  1993)  and  has  already  reached 
75  in  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1,  with  some  expansion  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  more  traditional 
range  in  southeast  England  (fig.  2). 


Fig.  2.  The  breeding  distribution  of  Rose-ringed  Parakeets 
Psittacula  krameri  in  Britain  & Ireland,  based  on  data  collected  to 
date  for  Bird  Atlas  2007-1  I.  There  are  clear  concentrations  in  and 
around  Greater  London  and  in  east  Kent,  with  fewer,  scattered 
records  mainly  across  the  English  Midlands  to  Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside. The  distribution  closely  matches  the  RBBP  data  for  the 
years  2006-08. The  three  dot  sizes  represent  confirmed  (largest), 
probable  and  possible  breeding.  Map  generated  December  20 1 0. 


Rose-ringed  Parakeets  are 
now  sufficiently  numerous  to 
be  monitored  by  the  BBS, 
occurring  in  3%  of  survey 
squares  in  both  2008  and 
2009  (Risely  et  al.  2009, 
2010).  BBS  trends  show  that 
there  has  been  a statistically 
significant  increase  of  696% 
over  the  period  1995-2008, 
the  largest  of  any  monitored 
species.  In  2002,  the  esti- 
mated total  UK  population 
was  6,000  individuals,  based 
on  roost  counts  (Butler 
2002).  Co-ordinated  counts 
have  been  taking  place 
during  the  2010/1  1 winter 
(see  www.projectparakeet. 
co.uk),  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  these  will  show  there  to 
be  over  30,000  individuals 
within  the  Greater  London 
area.  It  is  not  known  how  this 
translates  into  numbers  of 
breeding  pairs. 
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During  2006-08,  most  records  came  from  southeast  England,  where  breeding  was  confirmed 
in  Berkshire,  Essex,  Greater  London,  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  probable  breeding  was  recorded  in 
Buckinghamshire  and  Hertfordshire.  The  numbers  reported  (for  instance  a total  of  nine  pairs  in 
Greater  London  in  2007)  are  a poor  reflection  of  the  presumed  actual  numbers  of  nesting  pairs, 
however.  Atlas  work  in  Surrey  (including  part  of  Greater  London)  in  2008  recorded  breeding 
pairs  in  19  tetrads  but  records  of  Rose-ringed  Parakeets  came  from  169  tetrads,  indicating  a 
much  larger  population.  In  Thanet,  Kent,  breeding  numbers  are  believed  to  have  stabilised  in 
recent  years  at  around  500  pairs.  Breeding  did  not  occur  in  Sussex,  though,  despite  the  large 
numbers  present  in  neighbouring  Surrey.  In  Lebruary  2006,  approximately  6,000  roosted  at 
Hersham  (Surrey)  and  similar  numbers  were  counted  at  Stanwell  (Middlesex)  in  November,  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  main  roost  had  relocated  to  the  latter  site.  In  2007,  roost  counts  from 
Greater  London  were  3,000  at  Ewell,  1,600  at  Stanwell,  1,000  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  and  900  at 
Redhill. 

Elsewhere,  there  appear  to  be  small  populations  in  five  counties.  A maximum  of  six  birds  was 
present  throughout  the  year  in  Dorset  but  breeding  was  not  confirmed.  One  or  two  pairs  were 
confirmed  breeding  in  West  Midlands  in  2007  and  2008.  Two  pairs  bred  in  Cleveland  in  2006 
fledging  at  least  three  young  between  them.  This  is  the  first  recorded  breeding  in  that  county  and 
is  the  most  northerly  breeding  record  so  far,  although  regular  sightings  in  southern  Northumber- 
land may  indicate  the  establishment  of  a new  population.  There  are  small  populations  in  north- 
west England,  with  breeding  confirmed  or  likely  in  Greater  Manchester  and  Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside  during  2006-08.  Breeding  had  formerly  occurred  in  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  from 
around  1970  to  the  early  1980s  (White  et  al.  2008)  and  in  Greater  Manchester  in  1977  and  during 

1980-82  (Judith  Smith  in  litt.)  but  both  populations 
appeared  to  die  out.  Possible  breeding  was  reported  in 
Greater  Manchester  in  2006  and  confirmed 
breeding  at  the  same  site  in  2007.  The  total  popu- 
lation in  that  county  is  still  less  than  20  indi- 
viduals. In  Lancashire  & N Merseyside, 
breeding  was  not  confirmed  again  until 
2009  but  records  indicate  a small,  not 
self-sustaining,  population  of  10-20 
birds  present  in  the  late  2000s. 

Recent  studies  on  introduced  pop- 
ulations of  Rose-ringed  Parakeets 
have  identified  some  of  the 
factors  behind  the  species’ 
success  and  its  current  (and 
projected)  distribution. 
Although  it  is  native  to 
tropical  regions,  it 
seems  to  cope 


Rose-ringed  Parakeet  Psittacula  krameri 
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well  with  the  temperate  climate  of  the  UK.  Strubbe  (2010)  compared  parakeet  reproductive 
success  in  areas  where  they  have  been  introduced  (such  as  the  UK  and  Israel)  with  that  in  their 
native  range  in  India,  and  found  that  parakeets  in  cooler  areas  (the  UK)  had  a much  higher  rate 
of  egg  infertility  than  those  in  India  or  Israel.  Predation  pressure,  however,  was  higher  in  the 
bird’s  native  range  and  this  reduced  pressure  may  partly  offset  the  effects  of  climate. 

A review  of  the  potential  distribution  and  the  impacts  of  increasing  numbers  of  Rose-ringed 
Parakeets  has  suggested  that,  despite  the  species’  generalist  diet,  continued  augmentation  of  the 
population  and  near-exponential  increase,  the  UK  population  is  likely  to  remain  confined  to 
urban  areas  (Poole  2009).  In  Belgium,  a study  using  radio-tracked  birds  showed  that  they  forage 
mainly  in  city  parks,  gardens  and  orchards,  rarely  venturing  into  forests  or  agricultural  areas 
(Strubbe  2010).  Pithon  (1998)  showed  that,  in  the  UK,  parakeet  densities  correlated  best  with 
concentrations  of  detached  and  semi-detached  housing  where  older  residents  are  more  likely  to 
provide  bird  food.  Pithon  & Dytham  ( 1999a, b)  found  that  breeding  success  of  parakeets  in  small 
populations  is  poor  compared  with  that  in  their  native  range,  and  that  the  rate  of  population 
increase  may  exceed  the  rate  of  geographic  spread  - which  matches  the  massive  population 
increase  in  southeast  England  but  the  limited  spread  beyond  that  area.  However,  Poole  (2009) 
modelled  the  impact  of  climate  change  and  suggested  that  the  species’  range  would  spread  north 
and  eastwards,  which  may  bring  the  bird  into  conflict  with  farmers. 

Parakeets  nest  early  in  the  season  and  thus  have  the  potential  to  affect  other  secondary  hole- 
nesters,  which  breed  later.  Strubbe  (2010)  manipulated  the  availability  of  holes  and  found  that 
sealing  up  cavities  used  by  parakeets  in  two  city  parks  in  Brussels  resulted  in  a significant  decline 
in  the  number  of  nesting  Eurasian  Nuthatches  Sitta  europaea.  However,  even  with  large  numbers 
of  nesting  parakeets,  the  impact  under  natural  circumstances  was  judged  to  be  small.  Both 
Strubbe  (2010)  and  Poole  (2009)  concluded  that  there  were  no  imminent  ecological  threats, 
which  suggests  that  immediate  implementation  of  control  measures  is  unnecessary  in  the  UK, 
although  the  establishment  of  new  populations  should  be  discouraged.  The  Rose-ringed  Parakeet 
remains  a protected  species  in  the  UK,  but  from  January  2010  Natural  England  enabled 
landowners  and  occupiers  to  use  a ‘general  licence’  to  kill  this  species  if  they  could  demonstrate  a 
legitimate  reason  for  doing  so:  for  example,  significant  damage  to  crops,  a significant  negative 
impact  on  native  wildlife  or  risk  to  public  health  and  safety. 

Given  the  current  status  and  expansion  of  this  species’  population,  this  is  the  last  RBBP  report 
that  will  include  Rose-ringed  Parakeet.  We  will,  however,  continue  to  monitor  other  parrots 
breeding  or  attempting  to  breed  in  the  UK. 

Monk  Parakeet  Myiopsitta  monachus  (E*) 

(Native  to  South  America.) 

2006  At  least  ten  nests.  2007  Three  nests.  2008  An  estimated  minimum  of  five  nests. 

As  described  in  our  last  report,  there  are  small  populations  of  Monk  Parakeets  in  Hertfordshire 
and  Greater  London.  Limited  information  was  received  for  2006-08  but  the  indications  are  that 
the  numbers  are  similar  to  those  in  previous  years,  with  no  change  in  distribution.  Monk  Para- 
keets are  a more  recent  introduction  to  the  wild  in  the  UK  than  Rose-ringed  Parakeets  and  this 
population  may  still  be  in  the  establishment  phase.  Both  species  have  the  potential  to  cause  eco- 
logical and  economic  damage  (Tayleur  2009)  but  further  work  is  required  to  produce  an  evi- 
dence base  for  any  assessment. 

England,  SE 

2006  Among  a total  of  51  birds,  nine  pairs  were  seen  at  nests  in  February  at  Borehamwood  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  nesting  occurred  in  2004  and  2005.  In  Greater  London,  25  were  counted 
around  a communal  nest-site  in  August. 

2007  There  were  three  active  nests  at  Borehamwood,  Hertfordshire,  and  a roost  count  of  40  in  mid 
January.  In  Greater  London,  there  were  up  to  15  at  one  favoured  site  but  no  evidence  of  breeding. 

2008  Sporadic  reports  were  received  from  Borehamwood,  Hertfordshire,  including  40  on  26th 
February  with  several  repairing  nests.  A minimum  of  five  nesting  pairs  was  estimated. 
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60.  Young  Eagle  Owls  Bubo  bubo,  Lancashire  & N Merseyside,  May  2010.  Given  the  amount  of 
coverage  of  the  ‘Eagle  Owl  issue’  in  recent  years,  it  may  come  as  a surprise  to  birdwatchers  that 
the  only  formal  breeding  report  during  2006-08  was  of  a pair  in  Lancashire  & N Merseyside. 


Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo  (E*) 

(Widespread  in  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.) 

2006  One  pair.  2007  One  pair.  2008  One  pair. 

Our  last  report  included  a lengthy  review  of  the  occurrence  of  Eagle  Owls  in  the  UK,  and  docu- 
mented all  known  breeding  occurrences.  Although  rumours  of  a much  larger  population  con- 
tinue, the  only  evidence  of  breeding  that  was  submitted  refers  to  a single  pair  in  Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside.  Long-staying  birds  were  also  reported  during  the  review  period  from  Breconshire, 
Kent,  Meirionnydd,  Norfolk  and  Radnorshire,  and  no  doubt  others  were  at  large  too,  but  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  more  than  one  bird  present  in  any  of  these  cases.  In  our  last  report  we  sum- 
marised the  limited  data  then  available  for  2006  and  2007  and  speculated  that  there  were  two 
breeding  pairs  in  2007,  but  evidence  now  points  to  the  second  record  being  of  a single,  non- 
breeding bird. 

England,  N 

2006  In  Lancashire  8c  N Merseyside  a pair  laid  eggs,  which  were  later  abandoned. 

2007  In  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  a pair  nested  and  fledged  three  young.  This  pair  became  the 
subject  of  much  media  publicity  as  the  nest  was  close  to  a public  footpath. 

2008  In  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  the  same  pair  nested  and  fledged  two  young  from  a clutch  of 
four  eggs. 
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Appendix  I. 

The  following  non-native  species  have  previously  been  recorded  breeding  in  the  UK,  but  no 
potential/confirmed  breeding  records  were  received  for  the  period  under  review. 

Trumpeter  Swan  Cygnus  buccinator  (E*) 

A pair  bred  in  Northamptonshire  in  1997,  raising  one  young,  and  although  present  in  1998  did 
not  breed  again  (Stroud  1998;  Ogilvie  et  al.  1999,  2000). 

Pink-footed  Goose  Anser  brachyrhynchus  (AE*) 

Five  birds,  considered  to  be  a family  party  of  three  well-grown  young  and  two  adults,  were  seen 
in  Highland  in  July  1998.  The  young  may  have  been  reared  locally  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
adults  were  wild  birds  or  an  escaped  pair  (Ogilvie  et  al.  2000). 

White-fronted  Goose  Anser  albifrons  (AE*) 

The  last  confirmed  breeding  was  reported  in  Argyll  in  2003  (Holling  et  al.  2007). 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis  (AE*) 

The  only  breeding  record  of  this  species  published  by  RBBP  was  of  a clutch  of  eggs  found  in 
Yorkshire  in  2003  (Holling  et  al.  2007). 

South  African  (Cape)  Shelduck  Tadorna  cana  (E*) 

In  both  1997  and  1998  a pair  of  shelducks  bred  in  Surrey.  One  of  the  pair  was  believed  to  be  a 
hybrid,  either  between  South  African  Shelduck  and  Paradise  Shelduck  T.  variegata  or  between 
Australian  Shelduck  T.  tadornoides  and  Paradise  Shelduck  (Ogilvie  et  al.  1999,  2000). 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  (E*) 

A pair  in  Essex,  present  since  1994,  bred  successfully  in  1997  (Ogilvie  et  al.  1999)  but  there  have 
been  no  further  records. 

Common  Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula  (AE*) 

One  or  two  pairs  of  non-wild  birds  were  reported  between  1996  and  2000  but  not  subsequently. 
The  wild  breeding  population,  largely  confined  to  northern  Scotland,  is  documented  annually  in 
the  main  RBBP  report. 

Silver  Pheasant  Lophura  nycthemera  (E*) 

A pair  bred  in  Norfolk  in  1994  but  there  have  been  no  subsequent  reports  of  breeding. 
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Green  Pheasant  Phasianus  versicolor  (E) 

Two  populations,  thought  to  be  of  hybrid  descent,  continue  to  persist  in  the  Brecks 
(Norfolk/Suffolk)  and  northeast  Norfolk,  but  no  counts  were  available  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  these  are  breeding  populations.  Similar  birds  have  apparently  been  released  widely  in  Dum- 
fries & Galloway.  There  is  some  debate  whether  many  supposed  Green  Pheasants  are,  in  fact, 
melanistic  Common  Pheasants  P.  colchicus. 

Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  (AE*) 

Full-winged  birds  bred  in  Lothian  until  at  least  1998  and  Norfolk  until  2003,  but  breeding  has 
not  been  recorded  subsequently. 

Red-rumped  Parrot  Psephotus  haematonotus  (E) 

The  only  record  concerns  a family  party  in  Northamptonshire  in  1998,  which  are  most  likely  to 
have  escaped  together  rather  than  having  bred  in  the  wild. 

Alexandrine  Parakeet  Psittacula  eupatria  (E*) 

One  pair  bred  in  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  in  1997-99,  with  a second  pair  also  nesting  in  1998; 
all  attempts  were  successful  and  the  birds  were  not  seen  subsequently.  In  2001  a mixed  pair  (with 
Rose-ringed  Parakeet)  nested  in  Kent  but  there  have  been  no  further  records. 

Blue-crowned  Parakeet  Aratinga  acuticaudata  (E*) 

One  pair  bred  in  Kent  in  2001  and  possibly  in  earlier  years.  In  2001  the  eggs  were  predated  and 
no  further  records  have  been  reported. 

Red-winged  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  formosus  (E*) 

The  only  record  for  the  period  under  review  was  a single  bird  on  the  Isle  of  Man  on  1st 
November  2006.  Ten  birds  were  imported  into  a wildlife  park  there  in  1990  but  by  1998  all  had 
died  or  escaped.  Breeding  is  believed  to  have  occurred  from  at  least  1996  (when  an  adult  was  seen 
feeding  a young  bird),  and  Sharpe  et  al.  (2007)  thought  it  likely  that  breeding  in  the  wild  was  still 
occurring.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Isle  of  Man  population  is  self-sustaining,  but  given  that  the 
last  reported  sighting  was  in  2006  it  is  possible  that  it  has  now  died  out. 

Canary  Serinus  canaria  (E*) 

In  2005,  a pair  of  the  domestic  form  of  Canary  attempted  to  nest  in  Gateshead,  Co.  Durham.  The 
nest  contained  five  eggs  on  3rd  June  but  had  been  abandoned  on  18th  June.  This  record  has  not 
previously  been  published  by  RBBP. 
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Seabirds  on  Lundy: 

their  current  status,  recent 
history  and  prospects  for 
the  restoration  of  a once- 
important  bird  area 


Andy  Brown,  David  Price,  Peter  Slader, 

Helen  Booker,  Leigh  Lock  and  Deborah  Deveney 

Abstract  Once  host  to  some  exceptionally  important  seabird  colonies,  the  island 
of  Lundy,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  lost  much  of  its  special  seabird  interest  during  the 
twentieth  century.  The  eradication  of  rats  (significant  predators  of  seabirds  on 
islands  throughout  the  world)  from  Lundy  in  2003-04  may  pave  the  way  for  a 
return  of  the  island’s  once-flourishing  colonies. This  paper  sets  out,  for  the  record, 
what  is  known  of  seabird  population  changes  on  Lundy.  While  it  is  too  early  to 
formally  recognise  the  start  of  recovery,  we  identify  some  very  encouraging  signs 
that  the  recent  eradication  has  been  effective  and  that  the  island  once  again 
provides  conditions  in  which  seabirds  are  able  to  flourish. 


Lundy  (51°10’N  04°40’W)  is  a relatively 
large  island,  some  430  ha  and  approxi- 
mately 5 km  long  by  1.25  km  wide.  It 
lies  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  some  19.5  km 
northwest  of  Hartland  Point  in  Devon  (the 
nearest  part  of  the  English  mainland),  some 
45  km  SSE  from  St  Govan’s  Head  in  Pem- 
brokeshire (the  nearest  part  of  the  Welsh 
mainland)  and  about  70  km  southeast  of  the 
internationally  important  seabird  colonies  of 
the  Pembrokeshire  islands  of  Skokholm, 
Skomer,  Middleholm  and  Grassholm. 

The  island  is  owned  by  the  National  Trust 
and  managed  by  the  Landmark  Trust.  It  is  a 
Site  of  Special  Scientific  Interest,  designated 
for  its  seabird  interest.  The  surrounding  seas, 
formerly  protected  as  England’s  only  Marine 
Nature  Reserve,  are  now  within  England’s 
first  Marine  Conservation  Zone.  Being  essen- 
tially a rocky  outcrop  from  an  otherwise 
muddy  seabed,  and  with  a western  seaboard 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  Atlantic  weather 


and  a contrastingly  sheltered  eastern  side, 
Lundy  is  surrounded  by  waters  that  support  a 
rich  diversity  of  sponges,  anemones  and 
corals.  They  also  contain  the  finest  examples 
of  rocky  reefs  in  Britain,  are  one  of  the  few 
places  in  Britain  where  northern  and 
southern  species  occur  side  by  side  and  the 
only  place  in  the  UK  where  five  cup  corals 
(Dendrophyllidae)  exist  together.  A 4-km2 
‘no-take  zone’  has  been  established  off  the 
island’s  east  coast  in  which  all  fishing  has 
been  banned  for  reasons  of  nature  conserva- 
tion. It  is  the  first  legally  enforced  no-fishing 
area  in  UK  waters.  Parts  of  the  island  are  also 
Special  Areas  of  Conservation  in  recognition 
of  the  coastal  habitats  used  by  breeding  Grey 
Seals  Halichoerus  grypus. 

Lundy  itself  is  a steep-sided  island,  rising 
to  a granite  plateau  of  some  100-130  m 
above  sea  level,  with  a summit  at  142  m on 
Ackland’s  Moor.  Unimproved  grassland  and 
moorland,  dominated  by  Heather  Calluna 
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vulgaris,  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  island’s 
area  and  is  little  used  by  seabirds.  By  contrast, 
the  island’s  flanks  are,  for  the  most  part, 
steep-sided  cliffs  above  which  rise  steeply 
vegetated  slopes  known  locally  as  ‘sidings’.  It 
is  here  that  the  island’s  seabird  colonies  are  to 
be  found.  A small  farming  and  tourism- 
oriented  community  occupies  the  southern 
third  of  the  island,  where  the  greater  land 
area  consists  of ‘improved’  grassland. 

Though  the  only  non-avian  indigenous 
vertebrate  is  the  Pygmy  Shrew  Sorex  minutus, 
the  island  supports  considerable  numbers  of 
introduced  Rabbits  Oryctolagus  cuniculus, 
feral  goats,  domestic  sheep,  feral  soay  sheep 
and  Sika  Deer  Cervus  nippon.  Both  Black 
Rattus  rattus  and  Brown  Rats  R.  norvegicus 
have  also  been  abundant  on  the  island  until 
their  recent  eradication. 

The  island’s  name  is  derived  from  the  Old 
Norse  ‘lundi’,  meaning  ‘Puffin’  Fratercula 
arctica  (and  ‘ey’,  meaning  ‘island’),  suggesting 
a long  association  of  this  species  with  the 
island.  Indeed,  Lundy  has  at  one  time  been 
home  to  some  of  the  most  important  seabird 
colonies  in  England.  However,  the  numbers 
of  birds  using  the  island  fell  dramatically 
during  the  twentieth  century  and,  in 


response  to  growing  concerns  over  the  future 
prospects  of  some  species,  notably  the  Manx 
Shearwater  Puffinus  puffinus,  English  Nature 
(now  Natural  England),  the  RSPB,  the 
National  Trust  and  the  Landmark  Trust 
formed  a partnership  to  establish  the  Lundy 
Seabird  Recovery  Project,  whose  activities 
culminated  in  the  eradication  of  rats  from 
the  island  in  2004  (Appleton  et  al.  2006  and 
Box  1). 

Of  the  26  seabird  species  that  now  nest 
regularly  in  Britain  & Ireland,  a total  of  10 
breed  regularly  on  Lundy.  This  paper  sum- 
marises what  is  known  of  their  status,  that  of 
two  additional  species  which  have  not  bred 
on  the  island  since  the  1920s  and  1950s 
respectively,  and  that  of  another  which  may 
be  expected  to  breed  on  the  island  in  the  near 
future. 

Sources  of  information  on  the 
status  of  seabirds  on  Lundy 

The  first  census  of  seabirds  on  Lundy  took 
place  as  recently  as  1939  (Perry  1940).  All 
species  were  included  in  the  census,  but 
although  Manx  Shearwaters  were  confirmed 
as  breeding  on  the  island,  breeding  numbers 
were  only  estimated.  An  expedition  from 


The  eradication  of  rats  from  Lundy 

The  main  aim  of  the  Lundy  Seabird  Recovery  Project  was  to  improve  conditions  on  Lundy  to  allow 
an  increase  in  the  numbers  and  breeding  success  of  seabirds  on  the  island,  particularly  the  burrow- 
nesting Manx  Shearwater  Puffinus  puffinus  and  the  emblematic  Puffin  Fratercula  arctica.  The  main 
task  of  the  project  was  to  eradicate  rats,  known  predators  of  burrow-nesting  seabirds,  and  an  eradi- 
cation programme  ran  from  November  2002  to  March  2004  with  effort  concentrated  in  the  two 
winter  periods,  when  alternative  food  for  rats  would  be  scarce.  Expert  contractors  (Wildlife  Man- 
agement International  Ltd),  assisted  by  a team  of  no  fewer  than  57  volunteers,  conducted  the  field- 
work. Rats  were  poisoned  using  difenacoum  (a  second-generation  anticoagulant  which  inhibits  the 
production  of  vitamin  K)  presented  in  cereal-based,  24-g  wax  bait  blocks,  set  in  over  2,000  bait  sta- 
tions. These  consisted  of  sections  of  corrugated  pipe,  0.75  m in  length  and  0.1  m in  diameter, 
placed  over  a 50-m  grid  that  covered  the  entire  island  including  the  steep  sidings  and  offshore 
stacks.  Bait  stations  were  also  placed  on  the  island  ferry  and  in  storage  buildings  on  the  mainland. 
All  stations  were  checked  regularly  and  details  of  bait-take  recorded. 

Monitoring  stations  were  placed  within  the  bait-station  grid  during  February  2003  to  detect  any 
continuing  rat  presence.  Each  monitoring  station  comprised  chewsticks  - wooden  pegs  soaked  in 
oil  - and  candles  or  soap  on  which  any  feeding  rats  would  leave  characteristic  teeth  marks.  The 
final  bait-take  was  recorded  during  February  2004.  Continued  regular  monitoring  (weekly  for  the 
remainder  of  2004,  then  monthly  during  2005),  followed  by  a final  check  of  the  whole  island  in 
early  2006,  confirmed  the  rat-free  status  of  the  island. 

Quarantine  measures  were  drawn  up  to  reduce  the  risk  of  rat  recolonisation,  along  with  contin- 
gency procedures  should  a rat  be  detected.  Waste  management  practices  on  the  island  have  also 
now  been  improved.  These  measures  will  continue  indefinitely. 
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Jesus  College,  Oxford  University,  conducted  a 
second  seabird  census  in  1 962,  though  Manx 
Shearwaters  were  excluded  (Sinclair  1962).  In 
the  interim,  periodic  censuses  of  Fulmars 
Fulmarus  glacialis,  which  were  in  the  process 
of  colonising  the  island,  Shags  Phalacrocorax 
aristotelis  and  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  island’s  wardens  and 
the  results  included  in  their  annual  reports. 
(The  first  warden  was  appointed  in  1947,  fol- 
lowing the  formation  of  the  Lundy  Field 
Society  in  May  of  the  previous  year,  and 
wardens  have  been  in  post  intermittently  ever 
since.)  A third  census  took  place  in  1969  as 
part  of  Operation  Seafarer  (Cramp  et  al. 
1974;  Britton  1969),  again  excluding  Manx 
Shearwaters.  Whole-island  censuses  were  also 
conducted  in  1970  and  1971  (Britton  1970, 
1971;  Gregory  1971),  but  they  were  under- 
taken over  a very  brief  period  and  the  esti- 
mates resulting  from  this  work  appear  to  us 
to  be  anomalously  low.  More  rigorous  counts 
were  made  of  the  auks,  Fulmars  and  Kitti- 
wakes in  1972  and  1973  (Dymond  1972, 
1973).  Regular  censusing,  mainly  on  a 4-5- 
year  cycle,  began  in  1981,  with  censuses  of  all 
species  other  than  Manx  Shearwater  con- 
ducted in  1981,  1982,  1986  (these  results 


being  incorporated  into  the  Seabird  Colony 
Register;  Lloyd  et  al.  1991),  1992  and  1996 
(Price  1982,  1986,  1992,  1996).  The  2000 
survey  results  were  incorporated  into  Seabird 
2000  (Mitchell  et  al.  2004),  and  subsequent 
censuses  were  conducted  in  2004  and  in  2008 
(Price  2004;  Price  & Booker  2008).  Specific 
surveys  targeted  Manx  Shearwaters  in  2001 
and  2008  (Price  & Booker  2002;  Booker  & 
Price  2010),  while  surveys  of  breeding  Euro- 
pean Storm-petrels  Hydrobates  pelagicus  in 
2002  and  2010  failed  to  find  birds  nesting  on 
the  island  (Price  2002;  Booker  & Townend 
2010).  The  Devon  Bird  Report  and,  espe- 
cially, the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Lundy  Field 
Society  contain  counts  for  some  individual 
species  or  groups  of  species  in  years  other 
than  those  noted  above.  We  have  collated  the 
information  contained  in  these  reports  and 
in  the  two  avifaunas  of  the  island,  both  enti- 
tled The  Birds  of  Lundy  (Dymond  1980;  Davis 
& Jones  2007). 

Survey  methods 

Richard  Perry  was  the  first  to  undertake  a 
census  of  seabirds  on  Lundy.  Fie  recorded  at  a 
very  fine  scale  during  his  five-month  survey 
in  1939,  recognising  164  individual  breeding 


6 I . Lundy:  a general  view  of  the  island  from  south  to  north,  with  the  endemic  Lundy  Cabbage 
Coincya  wrightii  in  the  foreground;  June  2008. 
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sites  on  the  island.  He  included  all  species  in 
his  mapping  exercise  and  estimated  popula- 
tion sizes  for  all  species.  His  estimate  of  Manx 
Shearwater  numbers  is  based  upon  limited 
overnight  observations  at  nesting  locations, 
and  counts  of  birds  feeding  offshore,  and  con- 
sequently the  resulting  estimate  for  breeding 


pairs  can  only  be  very  approximate.  R.  W. 
Britton  was  the  next  to  organise  a whole- 
island  census  (for  Operation  Seafarer),  in 
spring  1969.  He  subdivided  the  coastline  into 
a series  of  12  sections  (A-L)  during  the 
survey  and  referred  to  these  again  for 
reporting  purposes.  These  sections  continue 
to  be  used  today.  He  noted  that, 
since  there  was  no  warden  on  the 
island  at  that  time,  the  survey  was 
carried  out  by  a variety  of  observers, 
over  ‘a  longer  period  than  was  desir- 
able’ during  June  and  July  and  that  a 
Tack  of  time  became  a hazard’ 
(Britton  1969).  The  counts  are  thus 
likely  to  be  underestimates  of  the 
actual  numbers  present. 

All  subsequent  surveys  were 
organised  and  conducted  by  one  or 
more  of  the  authors  of  this  paper. 
No  assumptions  were  made  during 
these  surveys  concerning  the  distri- 
bution of  seabirds,  other  than  for 
Manx  Shearwaters,  and  so  all  sites 
were  searched  systematically.  The 
survey  methods  were  species- 
specific  and  followed  standard 
methodology  (see  Walsh  et  al. 
1995). 

Each  seabird  survey  (other  than 
those  for  Manx  Shearwaters  and 
European  Storm-petrels)  was  con- 
ducted by  a team  that  visited  the 
island,  typically  for  a fortnight  in 
late  May  and  early  June.  Surveys 
were  carried  out  between  08.00  and 
16.00  hrs  and  involved  counting 
birds  and  mapping  their  distribu- 
tion at  a detailed  site  level.  Appar- 
ently Occupied  Nests  (AONs)  of 
gulls,  Fulmars  and  Shags  were 
counted  during  systematic  searches 
of  each  coastal  section,  together 
with  all  individual  auks  (rather  than 
pairs)  at  breeding  sites.  Common 
Guillemots  Uria  aalge  and  Razor- 
bills Alca  torda  resting  or  ‘loafing’ 
away  from  breeding  sites  or  out  on 
the  sea  were  excluded  but  all  indi- 
vidual Puffins  were  recorded  wher- 
ever they  were  encountered,  with 
their  counts  assigned  to  the  nearest 
apparent  breeding  site.  Between  two 


Fig.  I.  Lundy,  showing  main  coastal  sections,  and  principal 
breeding  areas  for  seabirds. 

Footnote:  The  principal  breeding  areas  are  those  used 
by  Manx  Shearwaters  Puffinus  puffinus,  Kittiwakes  Rissa 
tridactyla,  other  gulls  or  auks  in  sections  supporting  5% 
or  more  of  the  island’s  breeding  population,  or  by  Fulmars 
Fulmarus  glacialis  and  Shags  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis  in 
sections  containing  10%  or  more  of  the  island’s  population 
of  these  species. 
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62.  Lundy’s  name  is  derived  from  the  Old  Norse  word  ‘lundi’,  meaning 
Puffin  Fratercula  arctica. 


and  four  counts  (on 
different  dates  within 
each  season)  were  made 
at  each  of  the  great 
majority  of  the 
breeding  sites  included 
in  the  surveys  con- 
ducted since  1981.  The 
final  count  for  each 
species  is  the  sum  of  the 
‘best  counts’  - for  auks 
and  Shags  it  is  the 
highest  count  in  each 
section  and  for  Fulmars 
and  Kittiwakes  it  is  an 
estimate  based  on  their 
distribution  and  a 
detailed  assessment  of 
nest-site  occupation. 

Gull  numbers  are 
approximations:  we 

counted  all  Apparently  Occupied  Territories 
(AOTs)  visible  from  a distance.  This  avoided 
the  considerable  disruption  that  would  have 
been  caused  to  the  gulls  by  walking  through 
the  colonies  and  the  danger  to  us  of  counting 
nests  on  steep  grassy  slopes.  The  gull  counts 
are  thus  underestimates  of  actual  numbers. 
Furthermore,  counts  conducted  prior  to  2000 
involved  substantially  less  effort  than  those 
since  and  should  be  treated  as  minima.  The 
1986  survey  by  Wilcox  (1987)  is  an  exception, 
as  it  was  aimed  specifically  at  recording  the 
large  gulls  and  involved  rigorous  within- 
colony  coverage. 

Manx  Shearwater  censusing  was  carried 
out  by  checking  for  occupied  nesting 
burrows.  We  assumed  that  Manx  Shearwaters 
did  not  breed  in  improved  fields,  on  steep 
unvegetated  cliffs,  among  boulder  scree,  in 
woodland  or  beneath  the  extensive  Rhodo- 
dendron Rhododendron  ponticum  thickets 
that,  until  recently,  clothed  a large  area  on  the 
island’s  eastern  flank.  These  areas,  together 
with  a very  small  area  of  other  coastal  land 
judged  unsuitable  because  the  soil  was  too 
thin  to  allow  burrow  creation,  or  was  occu- 
pied by  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  Larus  fuscns 
colonies  or  was  inaccessible,  were  not  sur- 
veyed. Each  area  of  potential  nesting  habitat 
within  each  section  was  divided  into  discrete 
sites.  A sufficient  number  of  surveyors  were 
assigned  to  each  site  to  enable  complete  cov- 


erage. Most  surveys  were  carried  out  by  fol- 
lowing horizontal  contour  transects  spaced  at 
5-m  intervals  across  the  sidings,  each  sur- 
veyor looking  up  the  slope  and  searching  the 
ground  for  burrows  above  their  transect  line 
up  to  the  next  surveyor.  Where  the  area  to  be 
checked  was  fragmented  and  not  suitable  for 
contour  transects,  it  was  covered  as  a block, 
with  special  care  being  taken  not  to  duplicate 
the  checking  of  holes.  Full  surveys  were 
carried  out  during  19th-26th  May  2001  and 
24th-30th  May  2008,  at  a stage  before  young 
hatched  and  before  immature  non-breeders 
began  to  occupy  holes.  Surveyors  searched 
systematically  during  daylight  hours  for 
burrows  and  holes  beneath  boulders  in  their 
allocated  area.  At  the  mouth  of  each  burrow  a 
recording  of  the  ‘duetting’  calls  of  male  and 
female  Manx  Shearwaters  was  played  for  up 
to  15  seconds  in  an  attempt  to  elicit  a 
response  from  incubating  adults  within  the 
burrow.  Apparently  occupied  burrows  were 
those  from  which  a response  was  initiated 
within  a further  15  seconds.  Other  evidence 
of  occupation,  such  as  droppings,  claw 
marks,  feathers,  eggshell  remains  or  corpses, 
were  also  noted.  In  2001  and  2008,  searches 
for  Manx  Shearwaters  were  also  conducted 
on  a sampling  basis  across  the  island  plateau. 
Seven  areas  were  non-randomly  selected  on 
the  ‘inland’  plateau,  which  together  com- 
prised 114,100  m2  in  2001  and  53,500  m2  in 
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63.  A view  westwards  across  Puffin  Slope,  on  the  north  coast  of  Lundy,  towards  the  lighthouse 
at  NorthWest  Point.  This  area  supports  a small  number  of  seabirds  but  it  once  held  very  large 
numbers  - notably  Razorbills  Alca  torda  - with  bird  activity  in  this  photograph  (June  2008)  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  evident  in  the  photo  in  Perry’s  (1940)  book  (plate  65,  p.  149). 


2008  - respectively  (and  very  approximately) 
8%  and  4%  of  the  plateau  area  supporting 
semi-natural  vegetation,  i.e.  the  150-ha  area 
north  of  Quarter  Wall  (see  fig.  1).  Within 
each  sampling  area,  surveyors  walked  tran- 
sects searching  2.5  m either  side  of  the  line, 
recording  burrows  and  attempting  to  elicit  a 
response  using  playback  of  the  calls  of  adult 
Manx  Shearwaters. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  European 
Storm-petrels  breed,  or  have  ever  bred,  on 
Lundy,  but  they  are  recorded  regularly 
around  the  island  during  the  breeding 
season.  There  are  small  colonies  to  the  south- 
west, on  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  and  much  larger 
colonies  to  the  northwest,  on  the  Pem- 
brokeshire islands.  We  thus  investigated  the 
possibility  that  they  bred  on  Lundy  by 
searching  all  accessible  suitable  habitat 
during  a specific  survey  on  7th — 1 3th  July 
2002.  Each  area  of  suitable  habitat  that  was 
accessible  to  us  was  systematically  searched 
by  playing  the  bird’s  ‘churring’  call  for 
approximately  10  seconds  at  intervals  of 
every  3-4  m in  areas  where  potential  nest- 


sites  were  dense  or  at  each  burrow  or  crevice 
entrance  where  these  were  at  low  density.  The 
habitats  we  regarded  likely  to  provide  suit- 
able nest-sites  were  dry-stone  walls,  buildings 
and  ruins,  boulder  beaches,  screes  and  rock 
falls,  bolder-strewn  areas,  burrows  and  cracks 
in  peat  and  rock,  caves,  and  cracks  and 
crevices  on  cliffs  and  buttresses.  Most  acces- 
sible areas  were  searched  for  European 
Storm-petrels  but  we  were  unable  to  visit 
caves,  scree  below  cliffs,  or  cracks  and 
crevices  on  the  steeper  cliffs  and  buttresses. 
The  repeat  of  this  survey  in  2010,  which  was 
conducted  earlier  in  the  season  ( 1 st— 5th 
June)  to  allow  for  night  observations  at  areas 
of  suitable  habitat,  also  failed  to  reveal  signs 
of  nesting  storm-petrels. 

Presentation  of  the  data 

The  coast  of  Lundy  has  been  notionally 
divided  into  12  contiguous  sections  for 
seabird  survey  purposes  since  1969.  Eig.  1 
shows  these  12  sections,  together  with  an 
indication  of  the  main  seabird  concentra- 
tions around  the  island.  Each  discrete  area 
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Table  I . Numbers  of  individuals/pairs  of  all  species  recorded  during  the  seabird  census  of  2008 
(24th  May  to  7th  June). 


Species 

Number  of 
pairs/individuals 

Count 

unit1 

% of  southwest 
England  total2 

% of  Great 
Britain  total3 

Manx  Shearwater  Puffinus  puffmus 

4 1,081 

AOS 

86.34% 

0.37% 

Fulmar  Fulmarus  glacialis 

170 

AOS 

6.90% 

0.03% 

Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis 

63 

AON 

2.49% 

0.24% 

Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla 

151 

AON 

4.37% 

0.04% 

Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus 

534 

AOT 

4.09% 

0.41% 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  L.  fuscus 

263 

AOT 

3.16% 

0.24% 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  L.  marinus  57 

AOT 

4.07% 

0.34% 

Common  Guillemot  Uria  aalge 

3,302 

Individuals 

48.28% 

0.25% 

Razorbill  Alca  torda 

1,045 

Individuals 

54.88% 

0.64% 

Puffin  Fratercula  arctica 

14 

Individuals5 

7% 

<0.01% 

1 AOS  = Apparently  Occupied  Site;  AON  = Apparently  Occupied  Nest;  AOT  = Apparently  Occupied 
Territory. 

2 Southwest  England  (regional)  total  defined  here  as  seabirds  nesting  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  Avon,  Dorset,  Hampshire  and  Isle  of  Wight  in  1998-2002, 

as  given  in  Mitchell  et  al.  2004,  other  than  for  Manx  Shearwater,  which  uses  Isles  of  Scilly  total 
(171  AOS  in  2006)  from  Heaney  et  al.  2008. 

3 Based  upon  figures  from  Seabird  2000  (Mitchell  et  al.  2004);  Great  Britain  = England,  Scotland  and 
Wales. 

4 Manx  Shearwater  numbers  calculated  from  560  actual  responses  adjusted  for  an  established  response 
rate  of  51.82%. 

5 Individuals  treated  as  equivalent  to  pairs. 


(e.g.  a single  cliff  face,  a gully  or  a promon- 
tory) within  a section  that  has  been  found  to 
hold  breeding  seabirds  is  formally  regarded 
as  a ‘site’  (and  in  2008  the  total  thus  defined 
was  162  individual  sites).  Copies  of  a periodi- 
cally updated  site  register  (Price  1982,  1986, 
1992,  1996,  2000,  2004)  containing  a detailed 
description  of  each  site,  including  maps, 
sketches,  the  location  of  viewing  points  and 
the  distribution  of  birds  within  each  section 
and  routes  of  survey  transects,  together  with 
a complete  history  of  bird  counts,  are 
deposited  at  the  Natural  England  library, 
Peterborough,  at  JNCC,  Aberdeen,  at  RSPB, 
Exeter,  and  with  the  Lundy  Field  Society. 

In  order  to  allow  comparison  of  recent 
counts  with  those  obtained  during  the  1939 
and  1969  surveys,  which  were  based  upon 
pairs,  we  have  converted  pairs  into  numbers 
of  individuals  for  both  Common  Guillemots 
and  Razorbills  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
pairs  by  0.67  (Harris  1989).  All  other  counts 
have  been  taken  at  face  value,  though  we 
suspect  some  considerable  under-recording 
of  both  Common  Guillemots  and  Razorbills 


in  section  F in  1969.  The  data  in  the  figures 
shown  here  stem  from  a number  of  sources: 
those  prior  to  1981  are  described  above, 
while  those  from  1981  onwards  are  derived 
from  surveys  conducted  by  one  or  more  of 
the  present  authors.  The  lines  in  each  chart 
merely  join  these  data  points  and  should  not 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  population  size 
between  the  counts  - for  which  periods,  and 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  informa- 
tion. 

Seabird  numbers  on  Lundy  in  2008 
and  the  current  regional  and 
national  importance  of  the  island’s 
seabird  colonies 

Table  1 provides  a summary  of  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  census  of  seabirds  on  the 
island.  No  species  occurs  in  numbers  that 
exceed  1%  of  the  British  total  nor  do  most 
species  occur  in  numbers  that  exceed  10%  of 
the  southwest  England  regional  total.  Never- 
theless, Manx  Shearwaters,  Common  Guille- 
mots and  Razorbills  occur  in  numbers  of 
exceptional  regional  significance. 
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Changes  in  the  numbers  of 
selected  seabird  species  on  Lundy 
Overall  seabird  numbers 

Only  the  first  and  the  most  recent  surveys 
have  included  counts  or  estimates  for  all 
species  (the  majority  omitting  Manx  Shear- 
waters and/or  gulls).  Perry  estimated  an 
island  seabird  population  of  some  40,000 
pairs,  substantially  greater  - in  fact  almost 
eight-fold  - than  the  overall  population  of 
5,245  pairs  (counts  of  individual  Common 
Guillemots  and  Razorbills  converted  to  pairs 
by  multiplying  by  0.67,  Puffin  individuals  = 
number  of  pairs  after  Harris  1989)  in  2008. 
Although  we  do  not  have  comparable  infor- 
mation on  overall  seabird  numbers  for  the 
intervening  years,  we  do  have  good  informa- 
tion for  many  individual  species  (see  below). 

Fulmar 

Fulmars  first  bred  in  England  in  1922. 
Breeding  began  in  southwest  England  in  the 
1940s,  in  mainland  Cornwall  at  Porthmissen 
and  Trevone  in  1944  and  on  the  Devon 
mainland  at  Berry  Head  in  1949.  None 
nested  on  Lundy  in  Perry’s  time:  indeed,  only 
nine  birds  had  been  recorded  in  Devon  prior 
to  1938,  after  which  Fulmars  were  reported 
regularly  from  the  island.  Breeding  was 
finally  proved  in  1944,  in  which  year  four 
pairs  were  present  in  Jenny’s  Cove  and  one 
egg  was  laid.  By  1947,  three  pairs  nested 
there,  with  another  three  pairs  at  Gannet’s 
Rock.  Numbers  increased  steadily,  with 
20-30  Apparently  Occupied  Sites  (AOS) 
during  the  1950s,  25-45  during  the  1960s 
and  over  100  pairs  by  1973.  Though  numbers 


just  exceeded  200  AOS  in  1996,  the  popula- 
tion has  since  fallen  back  to  mid-1980s  levels 
of  around  170-180  AOS  (fig.  2). 

Jenny’s  Cove  remains  the  main  strong- 
hold, with  around  40%  of  the  island  popula- 
tion, but  the  original  Gannet’s  Rock  colony 
has  declined  in  recent  years  from  a peak  of  67 
AOS  in  1982  to  just  37  in  2008.  However, 
substantial  numbers  now  nest  annually 
southwards  from  Jenny’s  Cove,  between 
Battery  Point  and  Needle  Rock,  and  to  the 
north  at  Long  Roost.  The  colonisation  and 
subsequent  increase  in  Fulmar  numbers  on 
Lundy  is  in  line  with  regional  trends  as  well 
as  trends  across  the  North  Atlantic. 

Manx  Shearwater 

Manx  Shearwaters  are  confined  as  breeding 
birds  to  the  North  Atlantic,  with  practically 
all  of  the  global  population,  of  some  338, GOO- 
41  1,000  pairs  (Mitchell  et  al.  2004),  breeding 
in  Britain  8c  Ireland.  Huge  numbers  breed 
close  to  Lundy,  with  about  102,000  pairs  on 
Skomer  and  50,000  pairs  on  Skokholm  and 
Middleholnr.  Attempts  to  assess  the  numbers 
nesting  on  Lundy  have  proved  difficult,  not 
least  because  for  much  of  the  last  century 
there  appeared  to  be  very  little  successful 
breeding,  a feature  largely  attributed  to  pre- 
dation by  rats  (Taylor  1985).  Most  estimates 
were  based  upon  birds  seen  or  heard  calling 
at  night  and  were  therefore  somewhat 
tenuous,  producing  estimates  ranging  widely, 
from  100  to  several  thousand  pairs. 

In  2001  we  carried  out  the  first  systematic 
survey  on  Lundy,  using  playback  of  shear- 
water calls.  In  all,  7,155  holes  were  checked, 
and  from  these  154 
responses  were  obtained 
from  incubating  birds. 
The  application  of  a cali- 
bration factor  of  51.82% 
for  the  actual  response 
rate  at  occupied  holes 
(Booker  8c  Price  2010) 
produced  an  estimate  of 
297  breeding  pairs.  In 
2004,  fledgling  shear- 
waters were  recorded  on 
the  island  for  the  first 
time  in  four  decades  (see 
Smith  1961  8<  1967  for 
previous  proof  of 


Fig.  2.  Numbers  of  apparently  occupied  Fulmar  Fulmarus  glacialis  sites 
on  Lundy,  1944-2008  (apparently  underestimated  counts  in  1970  and 
1971  excluded). 
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breeding),  immediately  following  the  suc- 
cessful eradication  of  rats. 

A repeat  survey  in  2008  found  1,081  pairs 
(corrected  estimate),  an  increase  in  breeding 
numbers  of  250%  since  2001  (Booker  & Price 
2010).  This  remarkable  increase  has 
undoubtedly  been  in  response  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  rats,  which  has  allowed  nesting  to 
proceed  unhindered  by  predation.  The  rise  in 
breeding  numbers  cannot  be  due  to  the 
improved  breeding  success,  however,  since 
the  young  birds  do  not  return  to  breed  until 
they  are  5-6  years  old.  It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  due  to  immigration  from  other 
colonies.  Assuming  minimal  productivity 
prior  to  2004,  this  continued  influx  from 
other  colonies  probably  prevented  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  species  on  the  island.  Subsequent 
observations  have  shown  that  fledged  young 
are  now  being  produced  regularly  on  the 
island  and  in  increasing  numbers.  In  2007  an 
attempt  was  made  to  measure  productivity 
using  mark-recapture  of  juveniles  at  the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  the  island. 
Although  it  proved  difficult  to  determine  the 
number  of  nesting  pairs  (and  thus  produc- 
tivity) accurately  over  the  whole  of  this  part 


of  the  island,  a total  of  51  juveniles  were 
ringed  in  early  September  from  an  area  that 
had  produced  64  responses  to  tape  playback 
during  incubation,  clearly  indicative  of  a suc- 
cessful breeding  season  (Booker  et  al.  2008). 

Fig.  3 shows  the  results  of  the  two  Manx 
Shearwater  surveys,  and  shows  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  birds  is  along  the  coastal  sidings, 
with  occupied  holes  recorded  in  all  sections, 
but  particularly  where  the  depth  of  soil 
permits  adequate  burrow  construction.  An 
increase  in  numbers  has  taken  place  at  virtu- 
ally all  sites,  with  the  larger  colonies  growing 
in  size  and  extent,  and  with  new  areas  being 
occupied  for  the  first  time. 

Northern  Gannet 

Northern  Gannets  Morus  bassanus  are  con- 
fined as  breeding  birds  to  the  North  Atlantic 
and  are  known  on  Lundy  from  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  (Fisher  & Vevers  1943, 
1944).  Accounts  from  the  fourteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries  suggest  their  continued 
presence  and,  more  recently,  they  were 
reportedly  present  in  1829,  in  1839  and  ‘plen- 
tiful’ but  decreasing  in  1871.  Seventy  nests 
were  present  in  both  1889  and  1890.  There- 


Fig.3.  The  results  of  the  2001  and  2008  burrow  surveys  of  Manx  Shearwaters  Puffinus  puffinus  on  Lundy. 
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after  the  numbers  fell  rapidly,  with  30  pairs  in 
1893,  three  in  1900,  seven  in  1901,  five  in 
1903,  none  in  1904  and  two  in  1905.  The 
colony  was  reported  as  extinct  in  1906, 
though  birds  attended  the  colony,  without 
nesting,  in  1907.  Subsequently,  a pair 
attempted  to  nest,  unsuccessfully,  in  1922, 
just  two  years  prior  to  the  start  of  attendance 
at  England’s  only  extant  colony,  at  Flambor- 
ough/Bempton  in  Yorkshire  (D’Urban  & 
Mathew  1895;  Fisher  & Vevers  1943,  1944). 


Great  Cormorant  and  Shag 

Perry  reported  a total  of  13  pairs  of  Great 
Cormorants  P.  carbo  nesting  in  1939.  Davis  & 
Jones  (2007)  reported  that  Great  Cormorants 
only  ever  bred  in  small  numbers  during  the 
last  century,  but  declined  in  the  late  1940s 
and  were  last  recorded  as  a breeding  species 
in  1959,  when  one  pair  raised  four  young  at  a 
nest-site  above  Quarry  Beach. 

Shags  are  more  numerous.  Perry  reported 
a 1939  island  breeding  population  of  some 
1 10  pairs  but,  other  than 
during  the  period  of  an 
intensive  ringing  study 
by  one  particular 
warden,  Barbara  Whit- 
taker, from  1954  to  1957, 
the  total  recorded  has 
never  been  greater  than 
this.  We  regard  all  other 
counts  as  underesti- 
mates because  pairs  may 
have  nested  undetected 
low  on  the  cliff  faces 
and,  since  the  species 
often  has  an  exception- 
ally protracted  breeding 
season,  they  may  have 


Fig.  4.  Number  of  apparently  occupied  Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis 
nests  on  Lundy,  1939-2008  (see  text  for  explanation  of  peak  counts 
1954-57). 


64.  A view  towards  the  northeastern  end  of  Lundy,  across  Gannet’s  Bay  to  Gannet’s  Rock, 
presumed  site  of  Lundy’s  former  Northern  Gannet  Mori/s  bassanus  colony  and  the  first  part 
of  the  island  to  be  colonised  by  Fulmars  Futmarus  glacialis  in  the  1940s;  June  2008. 
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nested  outside  the  survey  periods.  However, 
such  counts  should  be  comparable  between 
surveys.  Shag  numbers  declined  during  the 
1970s  and  1980s  but  have  remained  at  some 
50-60  pairs  in  the  last  decade. 

Most  birds  nest  in  small  groups  among 
boulders,  in  sheltered  gullies  and  on  the  more 
sheltered  rocky  slopes  fringing  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Mark’s  Stone  and 
northwards  towards  North  West  Point;  in  the 
far  southwest  of  the  island,  particularly  at 
Goat  Island;  and  in  scattered  places  along  the 
east  coast  between  Quarter  and  Threequarter 
Walls  - in  which  area  the  birds  nest  on  grassy 
ledges  or  in  small  gullies  and  under  over- 
hangs. This  pattern  of  distribution  has 
remained  consistent  since  Perry’s  time. 

Large  gulls 

Three  large  gull  species  nest  on  the  island. 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  generally  nest  in 
discrete  colonies  on  well-vegetated  ground, 
usually  among  thick  grass,  Thrift  Armeria 
maritima  or  Bracken  Pteridium  aquilinum  or 
on  the  sidings  above  the  cliffs.  All  but  eight 
pairs  are  found  north  of  Shutter  Point  on  the 
west  coast,  along  the  north  coast  and  down 
the  east  coast  southwards  to  Halfway  Wall.  In 


2008  the  largest  colony,  of  60  pairs,  was  on 
the  west  coast  at  Dead  Cow  Point.  Perry 
reported  an  island  population  of  some  350 
pairs  in  1939  but  numbers  were  thought  to 
be  much  lower  in  the  1950s  (e.g.  36  nests 
were  counted  in  1956)  - almost  certainly  as  a 
result  of  gull  control  and  the  harvesting  of 
eggs.  There  appears  to  have  been  a steady 
increase  in  numbers  thereafter,  from  75  AOS 
in  1982  to  443  in  2000,  mirroring  both 
regional  and  national  trends.  The  decline  to 
just  263  AOS  in  2008  is  thus  cause  for  consid- 
erable concern,  especially  as  it  parallels  recent 
losses  on  the  Isles  of  Scilly  (Heaney  et  al. 
2008). 

Herring  Gulls  L.  argentatus  are  widely  dis- 
tributed around  Lundy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  east  coast  to  the  south  of  Halfway  Wall. 
The  majority  nest  along  the  west  coast  from 
Pilot’s  Quay  to  North  West  Point.  The  birds 
nest  on  platforms  and  in  crevices  on  the 
cliffs,  more  rarely  spreading  onto  the  vege- 
tated sidings.  They  nest  singly,  in  small 
groups  and  in  larger  colonies.  Perry  esti- 
mated an  island  population  of  some  3,000 
pairs  in  1939  - approximately  six  times 
higher  than  now.  Many  thousands  of  Herring 
Gull  eggs  were  collected  for  human 


65.  Perry  (1940)  reported  ‘squadrons’  of  Razorbills  Alca  torda  over  Puffin  Slope  along  the  island’s 
north  coast.  Many  fewer  seabirds  nest  here  today  (see  plate  63).  [Image  reproduced  from  p.  I 13 
of  Perry  ( 1 940).] 
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majority  nest  in  the 
northern  half  of  the 
island,  though  small 
numbers  nest  just  to 
the  south  of  Halfway 
and  Quarter  Walls  and 
between  Shutter  Point 
and  Pilot’s  Quay.  Perry 
estimated  an  island 
population  of  some  57 
pairs,  identical  to  the 
number  recorded  in 
2008.  The  highest 
count  in  the  interim 
was  of  66  AOS  in  1986, 
with  all  others  in  the 
period  between  20  and 
35  pairs. 


66.  Lundy  was  cleared  of  non-native  Black  Rattus  rattus  and  Brown  Rats 
R.  norvegicus  during  the  winters  of  2002/03  and  2003/04.  Strict  controls 
are  in  place  to  minimise  the  chances  of  recolonisation,  but  a series  of 
bait  stations  remain  in  place  across  the  island  to  allow  periodic  checks 
for  their  presence;  June  2008. 


consumption  during  the  1940s,  1960s  and 
1970s  and  between  1976  and  1983  some 
6,500  eggs  were  pricked  as  it  was  believed 
that  gulls  were  a threat  to  nesting  auks  (Davis 
& Jones  2007).  Numbers  have  been  broadly 
stable  since  this  practice  ceased  in  the  early 
1980s,  approximately  within  the  range 
400-750  pairs,  though  with  an  estimated 
1,117  pairs  in  1986  (Wilcox  1987). 

Great  Black-backed  Gulls  L.  marinus  tend 
to  nest  prominently  but  solitarily  or  in  very 
small  numbers  on  Lundy,  atop  buttresses, 
stacks,  small  islands  and  promontories.  The 


Kittiwake 

The  decline  of  this 
highly  pelagic  species 
on  Lundy  has  been 
dramatic.  Perry  recorded  some  2,887  pairs 
nesting  in  1939  and  estimated  an  island  pop- 
ulation of  3,000  pairs.  The  estimated  total 
had  dropped  by  between  one-third  and  one- 
half  by  the  late  1940s  and  by  two-thirds  by 
the  early  1980s,  even  though  there  had  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  size  of  the  national 
population  between  1969-70  and  the  mid 
1980s  (Lloyd  et  al.  1991).  The  trend  con- 
tinues and  there  are  now  some  20-fold  fewer 
Kittiwakes  nesting  on  Lundy  than  in  1939. 

This  precipitous  decline  is  part  of  the 
wider  pattern  now  readily  apparent  across 
the  Kittiwake’s  British 
and  Irish  range. 
Numbers  fell  by  23% 
between  1985-88  and 
1998-2002  and  by  36% 
between  2000  and  2008 
(Mitchell  et  al.  2004; 
JNCC  2009).  Some 
colonies  in  southwest 
England,  including  the 
colony  at  Land's  End, 
ave  been 
abandoned  since  Seabird 
2000  and  productivity  at 
many  others  has  been 
negligible  in  each  of  the 
years  2006-10.  Produc- 


Fig.  5.  Number  of  apparently  occupied  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla  nests 
on  Lundy,  1939-2008  (apparently  underestimated  counts  in  1962,  1970, 
1971  and  1997  are  excluded). 
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tivity  has  been  monitored  by  the  volun- 
teers and  wardens  on  Lundy  since  2007 
and  has  been  below  0.3  chicks/pair  each 
year  (Porter  et  al.  2010).  The  dramatic 
decline  of  the  Kittiwake  is  of  some 
considerable  concern.  It  is  likely  that 
poor  breeding  success  and  the  decreasing 
numbers  are  due  to  reduced  prey  avail- 
ability. 

The  main  nesting  areas  of  Lundy’s  Kit- 
tiwakes  have  always  been  in  gullies  and 
on  exposed  cliff  faces  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island,  north  of  Needle  Rock,  and 
around  the  north  coast  to  Gannet’s  Rock. 
There  is  variation  in  the  size  of  individual 
colonies  in  these  areas  between  years,  and 
at  some  sites  sizeable  colonies  (like  that  at 
Puffin  Gully,  with  over  400  pairs  in  the 
early  1980s)  have  disappeared  entirely. 


Auks 

Three  species  of  auk  nest  on  the  island, 
two  in  numbers  of  exceptional  regional 
significance. 

Most  of  the  island’s  Common  Guille- 
mots nest  on  ledges  on  the  sheer  cliffs 
and  stacks  between  Needle  Rock  and 
North  West  Point,  though  smaller 
numbers  occur  on  the  north  coast  and 
northeast  coast  southwards  to  Gannet’s 
Rock.  A few  nest  farther  south  along  the 
east  coast  and  on  the  rather  unstable  and 
sloping  cliff  faces  found  along  the  south 
coast.  None  nest  south  of  Old  Light  on  the 
west  coast,  owing  to  similarly  unstable  cliff 
conditions.  This  pattern 
of  distribution  is  similar 
to  that  during  Perry’s 
time,  when  he  estimated 
the  island  population  to 
be  19,000  pairs  (actual 
count  18,530  pairs, 
equating  to  some  27,657 
individuals).  Periodic 
counts  at  both  South 
West  Point  and  Gannet’s 
Rock  indicate  that  there 
was  a major  decline 
during  the  1940s  and  the 
next  whole-island  census 
(which  included  birds 
on  the  water)  produced 
an  estimate  of  3,850 


67.  Common  Guillemots  Uria  aalge  on  the  Devil’s 
Chimney.  Perry  (1940)  remarked  that  here ‘there  is 
for  most  of  the  day  a ceaseless  and  astounding  surge 
of  cawing’.  Silent  now,  this  rock  hasn’t  held  nesting 
Guillemots  since  1992.  [Image  reproduced  from  p.  161 
of  Perry  ( 1 940).] 


birds  in  1955,  with  similar  estimates  made 
during  1956  and  1962.  Some  very  low  counts 
in  the  1970s,  including,  for  example,  one  of 
819  birds  in  1970,  are  thought  to  be  underes- 


Fig.6.  Numbers  of  Common  Guillemots  Uria  aalge  (blue)  and 
Razorbills  Alca  torda  (red)  on  Lundy,  1939-2008.  Estimates  of ‘pairs’ 
have  been  converted  to  individuals.  Perry’s  rounded  up  to  nearest  100. 
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timates.  The  population  appears  to  have  been 
relatively  stable  since  1972,  but  the  2008  total 
of  3,302  birds  was  the  highest  since  recent 
systematic  counts  began  in  1981. 

The  relative  stability  of  numbers  until 
2004  runs  counter  to  national  trends,  which 
have  seen  a rise  of  81%  between  the  first 
national  survey  in  1969  and  the  second  in 
1985-88,  and  of  a further  32%  by  the  third 
national  survey  in  1998-2002.  The  southwest 
England  total  almost  doubled  in  the  same 
period,  increasing  from  3,659  individuals  in 
1969-70  to  6,839  in  1998-2002.  The  marked 
increase  in  numbers  on  Lundy  between  2004 
and  2008  is  in  line  with  continuing  regional 
(e.g.  along  the  Exmoor  coast  and  at  Tintagel 


in  Cornwall)  and  national  increases  (JNCC 
2009;  Porter  et  al.  2010). 

Perry  reported  9,509  pairs  of  Razorbills  on 
Lundy  in  1939,  equivalent  to  14,193  individ- 
uals (Harris  1989)  and  estimated  an  island 
population  of  10,500  pairs.  The  next  count, 
in  1962,  found  significantly  fewer:  2,100 
birds.  There  were  no  whole-island  surveys  in 
the  intervening  years  but  the  evidence  from 
periodic  counts  in  the  southwest  of  the  island 
is  that  numbers  fell  dramatically  in  the  early 
1940s.  Numbers  clearly  continued  to  fall,  to  a 
low  of  750  birds  in  1986.  Subsequent  counts 
indicate  a small  but  steady  increase  in 
numbers  to  950  individuals  in  2000  and 
1,045  in  2008. 

About  three-quar- 
ters of  the  island’s 
Razorbills  are  found 
between  Needle  Rock 
and  North  West  Point. 
The  remainder  are 
widely  but  thinly  dis- 
tributed around  the 
rest  of  the  coastline, 
though  few  are  found 
on  the  east  coast 
between  Rat  Island  and 
Halfway  Wall.  The 
birds  nest  in  clefts  and 
crevices  on  the  cliffs 
and  among  the  boul- 
ders and  fallen  rocks 
below  them.  The  dis- 
tribution of  birds 
today  is  much  as  it  was 
in  Perry’s  time,  with 
the  striking  difference 
being  that  he  found 
very  large  numbers  on 
the  north  coast,  partic- 
ularly in  the  boulder- 
covered  sidings 
adjacent  to  Puffin 
Slope,  and  his  text 
indicates  that  this  was 
the  species’  favoured 
area. 

The  pattern  of 
change  in  numbers 
since  1969—70  is 
broadly  in  line  with 
trends  across  Britain  & 


68.  One  of  the  authors  (DP)  counting  seabirds  in  May  2004  at  Jenny’s 
Cove,  site  of  one  of  the  larger  seabird  colonies  on  the  island  and  an 
area  favoured  by  two  of  the  island’s  more  famous  seabird  visitors  - 
Puffins  Fratercula  arctica  and  the  Western  Palearctic’s  only  record  of 
Ancient  Murrelet  Synthliboramphus  antiquus,  which  appeared  in  the 
spring  of  1990,  1991  and  1992. 
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Ireland,  where  numbers  increased  by  some 
29%  between  1969-70  and  1998-2002 
(Mitchell  et  al.  2004),  though  the  county 
totals  for  Devon  as  a whole,  for  Cornwall  and 
the  Isles  of  Scilly  are  down  by  24%,  23%  and 
56%  respectively  in  the  same  period. 
However,  Razorbill  numbers  have  increased 
by  10%  on  Lundy,  by  47%  across  the  region 
and  by  5%  in  the  UK  since  Seabird  2000 
(JNCC  2004).  While  it  is  possible  that  the 
eradication  of  rats  may  have  improved 
nesting  success  of  Razorbills  on  Lundy,  the 
increase  at  Tintagel  and  Exmoor  suggests  that 
other  factors  (such  as  food  availability)  are 
influencing  population  levels. 

Puffins  nest  in  substantial  numbers  close 
to  Lundy,  with  an  estimated  9,000  pairs  in 
Dyfed  (Carmarthenshire,  Pembrokeshire  and 
Ceredigion),  about  30  pairs  in  Cornwall,  120 
pairs  on  Scilly,  300  on  the  Channel  Islands 
and  about  1,800  pairs  in  Co.  Wexford 
(Mitchell  et  al.  2004).  Perry  reported  a huge 
Puffin  colony  on  Lundy  on  Puffin  Slope,  with 
other  nesting  birds  on  the  cliffs  of  Jenny’s 
Cove,  Dead  Cow  Point,  and  on  the  Long 
Roost.  The  birds  now  tend  to  nest  in  holes  in 
the  base  of  the  turf  just  below  the  break 
between  the  sidings  and  the  steeper  cliffs, 
though  they  no  longer  extend  up  the  sidings 
as  they  did  in  Perry’s  time.  All  potential 
nesting  areas  on  Lundy  are  clearly  visible,  so 
the  counts  of  all  birds  from  the  four-yearly 
surveys  conducted  since  1981  in  early  June 
should  provide  a reasonable  indication  of 
colony  size.  In  recent  years,  specific  Puffin 
counts  have  also  been  undertaken  by  the 
island  wardens,  who 
have  integrated  these 
with  general  counts 
from  the  Lundy  Field 
Society’s  logbook  to 
provide  further  indica- 
tions of  numbers  (Saun- 
ders 8<  Wheatley  2008 
and  2009). 

There  is  no  disguising 
the  precipitous  decline 
of  this  species  on  Lundy. 

Perry  reported  finding 
some  2,927  pairs  on 
Lundy  in  1939,  esti- 
mating the  island  popu- 
lation at  some  3,500 


pairs.  The  main  area  frequented  by  the 
species  then  was  the  extensive,  steep,  grass 
and  Thrift-covered  siding  of  Puffin  Slope, 
and  the  adjacent  litter  of  boulders  and  rocks 
at  the  north  end  of  the  island.  This  area  then 
held  all  but  250  of  the  nesting  pairs  on  the 
island.  Numbers  fell  dramatically  in  the 
1940s,  such  that  by  the  early  1950s  there  were 
just  500-800  individuals  nesting.  About 
100-150  individuals  nested  during  the  1960s 
and  1970s  but  thereafter  numbers  fell  steadily 
and  by  2004  just  single  figures  remained,  all 
breeding  sites  except  the  St  Philip’s  Stone  area 
having  been  abandoned  (fig.  7). 

The  decline  of  the  Puffin  on  Lundy 
through  the  last  century  mirrors  similar 
losses  elsewhere  in  the  south  of  its  range. 
Numbers  on  the  Isles  of  Scilly  have  been 
hugely  reduced  from  the  100,000  pairs 
recorded  nesting  there  at  the  start  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Numbers  on  the  Channel 
Islands  fell  by  72%  between  1969-70  and 
1998-2002  and  in  Cornwall  by  86%,  with  the 
once  important  colony  at  Lye  Rock,  where 
some  3,000  birds  were  breeding  in  the  1940s 
(Penhallurick  1969),  now  abandoned.  There 
is  considerable  variation,  though,  with 
numbers  in  Dyfed  almost  trebling  between 
1969-70  and  1998-2002  (though  following 
an  earlier  catastrophic  decline  from  at  least 
20,000  pairs  in  the  late  1930s),  and  overall 
the  numbers  in  Britain  & Ireland  have 
increased  by  a third  between  1969-70  and 
1998-2002.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  that 
rats  once  predated  Puffins  on  Lundy,  but  we 
believe  it  is  likely  (and  also  that,  had  rats  not 


Fig.  7.  Numbers  of  breeding  Puffins  Fratercula  arctica  on  Lundy, 
1970-2008.  Counts  after  mid  June  are  excluded  as  they  will  have 
included  immature  non-breeders. 
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been  eradicated  in  the  winters  of  2002/03 
and  2003/04,  Puffins  would  have  declined 
further  and  become  extinct  within  a few 
years).  Observations  at  St  Philip’s  Stone  in 
2005  established  that  there  were  six  occupied 
burrows,  and  a chick  seen  on  13th  July  was 
proof  of  successful  breeding  (Taylor  2006). 
Subsequently,  breeding  has  been  consolidated 
at  this  site  and  overall  island  numbers  have 
increased,  albeit  modestly.  In  2008,  23  birds 
were  seen  at  various  locations  around  the 
island  on  10th  June,  five  pairs  nested  at  the  St 
Philip’s  Stone  site  (four  successfully)  and  two 
pairs  recolonised  Jenny’s  Cove  after  an 
absence  of  seven  years  (Saunders  8<  Wheatley 
2009).  Video  evidence  of  successful  breeding 
was  also  obtained  in  that  year  (Sherman 
2008).  In  2010,  there  were  13  probable  pairs 
at  nest-sites  in  Jenny’s  Cove  and  three  at 
St  Philip’s  Stone,  with  others  investigating 
nest-sites  at  the  former  Long  Roost  nesting 
location.  Furthermore,  a late-season  count 
(which  would  include  prospecting  imma- 
tures)  revealed  50  birds  on  land  in  Jenny’s 
Cove  (Nicola  Saunders  and  Sophie  Wheatley 
pers.  comm.).  Following  the  eradication  of 
rats  on  Lundy,  it  is  hoped  that  the  apparent 
recovery  witnessed  in  recent  years  will  con- 
tinue. 


Discussion 

We  are  in  little  doubt  that  seabird  numbers 
have  fallen  enormously  on  Lundy  since  1939, 
with  the  evidence  indicating  that  much  of  the 
decline  took  place  during  the  1940s.  We  have 
little  information  on  the  overall  number  of 
seabirds  on  Lundy  prior  to  this  date  nor  on 
whether  numbers  generally  were  falling  prior 
to  1939,  although  we  do  know  that  the 
Gannet  was  lost  as  a regular  breeding  species 
in  the  opening  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Much  of  the  evidence  for  decline  lies  in  a 
comparison  between  data  from  relatively 
recent  counts  and  those  collected  by  Perry  in 
1939.  Clearly,  the  veracity  of  Perry’s  counts  is 
crucial  in  our  interpretation  of  the  data. 
Perry  was  primarily  interested  in  studying 
the  behaviour  of  individual  species  and  had 
no  point  to  make  in  relation  to  numbers,  nor 
in  documenting  any  increase  or  decline.  He 
accepted  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book 
(1946)  that  his  estimates  of  Manx  Shearwater 
numbers  may  have  been  less  than  accurate 
but  he  stood  by  the  accuracy  of  his  original 
counts  for  other  species  and  documents  the 
numbers  and  distribution  of  each  species  in 
considerable  detail  in  the  appendices  of  his 
book  (Perry  1940).  While  it  would  be  wise,  of 


69.  An  increasing  number  of  Manx  Shearwaters  Puffmus  puffmus  nest  on  Lundy.  Here,  a small  team 
of  surveyors  search  for  burrows  on  the  steep  vegetated  slopes  known  locally  as  ‘sidings’  in  the 
vicinity  of  Benjamin’s  Chair  and  attempt  to  elicit  a response  from  shearwaters  by  playing  recordings 
of  the  ‘duetting’  calls  of  male  and  female  birds;  May  2008. 
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70.  In  August  20 1 0,  this  ringed  adult  Manx  Shearwater  Puffinus  puffinus 
was  caught  at  the  north  end  of  the  Old  Light  colony  on  Lundy.  It  had  been 
ringed  originally  as  a full-grown  bird  on  Copeland,  Co.  Down,  in  July  2005. 
Presumably  it  had  been  there  as  a prospecting  pre-breeding  adult  but  had 
perhaps  followed  some  of  the  Lundy  foragers  back  to  take  up  residence  at 
the  Old  Light  (birds  are  usually  faithful  to  a site  once  they  first  nest  there). 
This  provides  a little  more  evidence  to  support  the  assumption  that  much 
of  the  increase  in  shearwater  numbers  in  recent  years,  once  the  rats  were 
eradicated,  has  been  due  to  immigration. 


course,  to  exercise 
some  caution  in 
making  compar- 
ison between  his 
and  later  data, 
there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  numbers 
of  seabirds  on 
Lundy  have  fallen 
on  a grand  scale. 

Perry’s  photo- 
graphic evidence 
- notably  of 
squadrons  of 
Razorbills  in 
flight  at  North 
Light,  and  of 
Devil’s  Chimney 
thronged  with 
Common  Guille- 
mots (plates  65  & 

67),  where  none 
have  nested  since 
1992  - bears 

graphic  testimony 
to  this  and  offers 
strong  support  to 
the  reliability  of 
his  counts. 

Lundy’s  seabird 
avifauna  has  some  intriguing  features. 
Among  the  more  southerly  distributed  (and 
more  numerous)  of  the  26  species  that  breed 
regularly  in  Britain  & Ireland  (Mitchell  et  al. 
2004)  are  a number  missing  from  Lundy. 
Terns  and  Black-headed  Gulls  Chroico- 
cephalus  ridibundus,  for  example,  are  absent 
as  breeding  birds,  but  they  are  also  absent 
from  the  huge  seabird  islands  off  the 
Pembrokeshire  coast  and,  other  than  the  very 
small  numbers  on  Scilly,  no  terns  or  Black- 
headed Gulls  breed  regularly  any  farther 
southwest  in  Britain  & Ireland.  The  presence 
of  so  few  burrow-nesting  seabirds  on  Lundy 
is  also  intriguing.  Puffins,  Manx  Shearwaters 
and  European  Storm-petrels  nest  in  consid- 
erable numbers  no  more  than  70  km  from 
Lundy  (Mitchell  et  al.  2004)  and  all  are 
regular  visitors  to  the  island  during  the 
breeding  season.  Much  apparently  suitable 
nesting  habitat  exists  for  all  three  species  on 
Lundy.  The  location  of  the  feeding  grounds 
of  birds  nesting  on  the  island  is  unknown  but 


we  might  reasonably  expect  those  used  by 
birds  from  the  large  Pembrokeshire  colonies 
to  be  similarly  available  to  any  birds  from 
Lundy.  Even  if  they  are  not,  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  food  stocks  have  declined 
around  Lundy  nor  around  the  nearby  islands 
of  Pembrokeshire. 

We  know  of  no  firm  evidence  that  Euro- 
pean Storm-petrels  have  ever  nested  on  the 
island  but  they  may  once  have  been  present 
and  may,  indeed,  persist  in  parts  of  the  island 
inaccessible  both  to  surveyors  and  to  rats. 
Lundy  Field  Society  Annual  Reports 
(1947-99)  contain  numerous  records  of 
European  Storm-petrels  in  the  waters  around 
the  island,  including  70  in  Lundy  Roads  on 
6th  August  1973,  following  a severe  westerly 
gale,  and  10  at  night  at  the  Pilot’s  Quay  on 
28th  July  1976.  Furthermore,  the  remains  of 
several  birds  have  been  found  on  the  island 
and  over  200  have  been  trapped  for  ringing 
both  with  and  without  the  use  of  tape  lures. 
Birds  ringed  in  Cornwall  (three),  Scilly  (two), 
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Devon,  Dorset,  Co.  Clare  and  Co.  Down 
(two)  have  been  controlled  on  Lundy  and 
birds  ringed  on  Lundy  have  subsequently 
been  controlled  in  Cornwall  (four),  Dorset, 
Pembrokeshire  and  the  Calf  of  Man.  The 
species’  apparent  absence  as  a breeding  bird 
from  Lundy  in  1991,  2002  and  2010  is  thus 
intriguing,  as  is  the  loss  of  both  Gannets  and 
Cormorants  during  the  twentieth  century. 

One  key  difference  between  Lundy  and 
the  nearby  Pembrokeshire  islands  is  that, 
until  very  recently,  Lundy  has  been  occupied 
by  populations  of  both  Brown  and  Black 
Rats.  The  impact  of  introduced  rats  on 
seabird  islands  elsewhere  has  been  well  docu- 
mented (Atkinson  1978;  Micol  8c  Jouventin 
2002)  and  prior  to  2004  we  frequently  found 
evidence  of  Manx  Shearwater  predation 
during  our  survey  work,  including  broken 
eggs  and  scattered  feathers  outside  burrows. 
We  also  frequently  found  the  carcases  of 
adults  outside  burrows  but  these  could  just  as 
well  have  been  taken  by  Great  Black-backed 
Gulls  as  by  rats.  We  know  that  numbers  of  at 
least  one  of  the  burrow-nesting  seabirds,  the 
Puffin,  have  declined  enormously  on  Lundy 
in  the  last  60  years  and  that  the  eggs  and 


young  of  this  species  and  of  the  Manx  Shear- 
water are  highly  susceptible  to  being  taken  by 
rats.  Studdy  (1948)  discovered  rat-predated 
carcases  and  eggs  of  Manx  Shearwaters  and 
Puffins  inside  their  burrows  on  Lundy. 
Extensive  searches  for  Manx  Shearwaters  in 
late  August  and  early  September  between 
1979  and  1983,  and  again  in  1988  found  no 
sign  of  emerging  young  or  of  visiting  adults 
(Taylor  1985,  1989).  It  seems  likely  that  the 
numbers  of  burrow-nesting  species  on  Lundy 
have  been  limited  by  predation  by  introduced 
rats,  with  both  Manx  Shearwaters  and 
Puffins  occupying  a far  smaller  area  than 
they  might  in  the  absence  of  these  predators. 

Both  rat  species  were  eradicated  from 
Lundy  in  winters  2002/03  and  2003/04  and 
this  should  provide  a test  of  our  hypothesis 
that  seabird  numbers  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  rats.  Manx  Shearwater  chicks 
were  found  on  the  island  for  the  first  time  in 
four  decades  in  2004  and  counts  from  the 
2008  census  work  show  encouraging  signs, 
with  a spectacular  increase  in  shearwater 
numbers  since  2001  and  the  species  now 
breeding  in  areas  found  unoccupied  in  the 
earlier  survey.  Young  birds  raised  on  Lundy 


7 I . Juvenile  Manx  Shearwater  Puffinus  puffinus  at  the  entrance  of  a nesting  burrow  at  the  Old  Light 
colony,  Lundy,  August  20 10. This  particular  burrow  is  marked  as  one  where  the  nesting  adults  were 
fitted  with  data-loggers  in  2010  by  researchers  from  Oxford  University,  in  order  to  study  their 
foraging  and  migration  routes. 
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in  2003  (when  most  of  the  island  was  clear  of 
rats)  should  have  started  to  return  to  breed  in 
2009;  with  continued  recruitment  back  into 
the  colony  as  well  as  immigration  from  other 
colonies,  we  anticipate  that  numbers  on 
Lundy  will  continue  to  increase,  as  at  present 
there  appears  to  be  no  shortage  of  habitat  for 
the  shearwaters  to  occupy.  The  successful 
breeding  of  Puffins  and  the  gradual  recoloni- 
sation of  previously  abandoned  sites  is  also 
likely  to  be  related  to  the  removal  of  rats  and 
it  may  be  more  than  coincidence  that  Razor- 
bill and  Common  Guillemot  numbers  have 
also  increased,  with  many  of  the  latter  also 
nesting  nearer  to  the  top  of  cliffs  where  they 
would  previously  have  been  readily  accessible 
to  rats.  In  fact,  the  2008  census  showed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Fulmar  and  Kittiwake, 
all  other  species  had  increased  in  numbers 
since  Seabird  2000  and  this  is  the  first  time 
such  a comprehensive  increase  has  happened 
over  an  eight-year  period  since  at  least  1939. 
The  island  also  hosted  a male  Macaronesian 
Shearwater  Puffinus  baroli,  which  sang  from 
its  burrow  in  June  2010  - only  the  second 
such  instance  known  from  Britain  & Ireland. 
Although  it  may  be  rather  optimistic  to  look 
to  colonisation  by  this  species,  repeat  cen- 
suses will  allow  us  to  monitor  the  effect  of  rat 
eradication  on  all  seabird  numbers  on  Lundy 
and  will  hopefully  allow  us  to  chart  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  numbers  of  Manx 
Shearwaters  and  Puffins  on  the  island  and 
perhaps  its  re(?)-colonisation  by  European 
Storm-petrels. 

Lundy’s  seabirds  have  suffered  mixed  for- 
tunes since  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Although  seabird  numbers  may  now  be 
much  lower  than  they  were  100  years  ago,  the 
declines  in  most  species  have  stabilised  or 
reversed.  The  eradication  of  rats  in  2003-04 
may  well  prove  to  be  a pivotal  moment  in  the 
further  recovery  of  Lundy’s  seabird  popula- 
tions, particularly  for  the  vulnerable  burrow- 
nesters  such  as  the  Manx  Shearwater,  and  the 
island’s  totem,  the  Puffin.  The  provision  ot 
safe  nesting  sites  is,  of  course,  just  one  critical 
component  in  safeguarding  the  future  of 
seabirds  on  Lundy,  their  survival  being 
equally  dependent  on  an  adequate  food 
supply  within  commuting  distance  of  the 
island.  The  identification  and  appropriate 
protection  of  the  birds’  key  foraging  areas 


will  thus  be  of  equal  importance.  The  desig- 
nation, in  January  2010,  of  England’s  first 
Marine  Conservation  Zone  in  the  waters 
around  the  island  is  thus  a most  welcome 
development,  placing  Lundy  as  the  corner- 
stone of  a new  network  of  Marine  Protected 
Areas  that  are  likely  to  be  established  around 
our  coasts  by  2012.  Despite  the  uncertain 
impacts  of  climate  change  on  the  marine 
ecosystem  and  ultimately  on  seabird  popula- 
tions, the  future  of  Lundy  as  one  of  England’s 
premier  seabird  islands  looks  bright.  This  is 
good  news  not  only  for  seabirds,  but  also  for 
the  local  economy,  as  a thriving  seabird 
colony  will  be  certain  to  attract  more  visitors 
to  the  island,  which,  in  turn,  should  further 
enable  the  effective  conservation  manage- 
ment of  the  island. 
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Looking  out  for  birds  1 

A productive  season  for  passerines 


The  BTO’s  Nest  Record  Scheme  (NRS), 
funded  under  the  JNCC/BTO  partnership  that 
the  JNCC  undertakes  on  behalf  of  the 
Country  Agencies,  is  an  annual  survey 
designed  to  collect  information  on  the  timing 
of  breeding  and  the  productivity  of  nesting 
attempts.  Each  spring  and  summer,  volunteer 
nest  recorders  monitor  the  progress  of  the 
nests  of  a huge  range  of  species  (currently 
more  than  500  recorders  monitor  over  30,000 
nests).  The  information  collected  is  used  to 
investigate  changes  in  laying  dates,  clutch  and 
brood  sizes  and  failure  rates,  and  the  resulting 
trends  are  published  on  the  BTO  website 
(www.bto.org/birdtrends).  These  data  allow 
us  to  monitor  the  impact  of  factors  such  as 
climate  warming  and  land-use  change  on  the 
breeding  success  of  individual  species  and  the 
subsequent  effect  this  will  have  on  the  size  of 
bird  populations. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  data  involved  and 
the  time  it  takes  to  process,  there  is  an 
inevitable  lag  between  the  end  of  the 
breeding  season  and  publication  of  the 
results.  However,  thanks  to  a fantastic 
response  from  nest  recorders,  who  submitted 
their  data  much  earlier  in  2010,  we  have  been 
able  to  produce  preliminary  NRS  results  for 
the  seven  most  commonly  monitored  species 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  2011  season  (table  1 ). 

Last  year  was  clearly  a productive  one  for 
many  cavity-nesting  passerines,  with  the 


number  of  fledglings  produced  per  breeding 
attempt  (FPBA)  significantly  greater  than 
average  for  Blue  Tit  Cyamstes  caeruleus.  Great 
Tit  Parus  major  and  Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula 
hypoleuca.  Blue  and  Great  Tits  both  laid  large 
clutches,  which  hatched  to  produce  large 
broods,  and  failure  rates  at  the  egg  and 
nestling  stages  respectively  were  low.  Nestling 
failure  rates  were  also  low  for  Pied  Flycatcher 
and  perhaps  all  three  species  benefited  from 
the  driest  April  and  May  for  20  years. 

In  contrast,  Barn  Owls  Tyto  alba  had  a dis- 
appointing season  in  2010,  with  mean  brood 
size  being  one  of  the  lowest  on  record.  The 
extremely  cold  winter  of  2009/10  may  have 
left  females  in  poor  condition  at  the  start  of 
the  breeding  season,  reducing  the  amount  of 
energy  available  to  invest  in  egg  production, 
in  turn  leading  to  below-average  clutch  sizes. 
The  harsh  winter  weather  conditions  may 
also  have  affected  vole  Microtus  numbers 
later  in  the  season,  although  snow  cover  may 
actually  be  beneficial  to  small  mammals  as  it 
shields  them  from  predators.  Barn  Swallows 
Hirundo  rustica,  Blackbirds  Tardus  merula 
and  Tree  Sparrows  Passer  montanus  appeared 
to  have  an  unremarkable  year,  with  clutch 
size,  brood  size  and  failure  rate  similar  to  the 
mean  values  over  the  preceding  five  years. 

Work  has  just  begun  on  processing  the  full 
dataset  and  long-term  trends  in  breeding 
success  for  these  and  a further  80  species  will 


Table  I.  Percentage  change  in  breeding  success  for  seven  widespread  species  in  2010  relative  to 
the  average  for  the  previous  five  years;  from  NRS  data.  Note:  ns  indicates  that  differences  were 
not  statistically  significant.  Insufficient  data  were  available  to  estimate  all  parameters  except  brood 
size  of  Barn  Owls. 


Species 

Clutch 

size 

Brood 

size 

Egg  stage 
failure 

Chick  stage 
failure 

Fledglings  per 
breeding  attempt 

Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba 

- 

-10.8 

- 

- 

- 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca 

ns 

2.8 

ns 

-9.3 

14.7 

Blue  Tit  Cyanistes  caeruleus 

3.5 

8.6 

ns 

-9.6 

17.6 

Great  Tit  Parus  major 

7.6 

5.6 

-1.9 

ns 

12.5 

Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 
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be  published  later  this 
year.  In  the  meantime, 
recorders  are  busy  mon- 
itoring the  first  nests  of 
2011.  How  will  the  third 
successive  harsh  winter 
have  affected  the  pro- 
ductivity of  Britain’s 
birds?  You  can  help 
us  to  find  out  by 
contacting  us  at 
nrs@bto.org  for  your 
free  NRS  Quickstart 
Guide. 

Dave  Leech 


Barn  Owl  mortality 

As  the  unusually  severe  weather  set  in  at  the 
end  of  2010,  in  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
coldest  December  on  record,  BTO  staff  were 
holding  their  breath,  wondering  what  the 
effect  on  our  bird  populations  would  be.  The 
2008/09  and  2009/10  winters  had  also  been 
unusually  cold  and  it  seemed  likely  that  a 
third  consecutive  hard  winter  would  affect 
smaller  species  in  particular. 

A number  of  severe  winters  during  the  last 
century  have  led  to  increased  mortality  in  a 
variety  of  bird  species.  British  Birds  surveys 
and  articles  in  the  journal  documented  the 
effects  of  hard  winters  from  the  early  1900s 
and  covered  perhaps  the  best-known  of 
these,  in  1962/63,  which  was  the  coldest  since 
1740!  The  areas  of  the  country  and  the 
species  affected  have  varied  in  different 
winters,  although  the  extreme  weather  in 
1962/63  caused  widespread  mortality.  The 
late  sixties  and  early  seventies  were  generally 
warmer  but  cold  winters  in  the  late  seventies 
to  early  eighties  caused  unusual  mortality, 
particularly  among  waders,  as  did  a short 
spell  of  severe  weather  in  February  1991.  So 
what  would  happen  this  time? 

There  were  soon  widespread  reports  of 
birds  moving  south  and  west,  and  of  frozen 
waterbodies  being  deserted  by  wildfowl. 
Then  the  reports  of  dead  ringed  birds  started 
to  arrive  at  BTO  HQ,  and  these  showed  that 
Barn  Owls  had  been  particularly  badly  hit. 
Almost  100  ringed  individuals  were  found 


dead  in  December  2010,  which  will  inevitably 
be  a small  proportion  of  the  birds  that  actu- 
ally succumbed.  In  recent  years  we  would 
have  expected  to  hear  of  around  30-40  dead 
(ringed)  Barn  Owls  during  December. 
Reports  of  dead  ringed  Barn  Owls  continued 
to  arrive  at  BTO  HQ  in  January  2011,  and  the 
latest  total  (reported  by  4th  February  2011) 
was  56  deaths  - a reduction  on  the  record 
January  total  of  81  set  in  2010,  another 
month  of  unusually  severe  weather. 

Barn  Owls  find  it  particularly  hard  to  find 
food  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground, 
which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  them 
to  locate  small-mammal  prey,  and  they  are 
particularly  vulnerable  in  long  periods  of 
snow  cover.  Recently,  there  have  been  many 
more  reports  than  usual  of  Barn  Owls  out 
hunting  during  the  day,  even  in  such  odd 
places  as  supermarket  car  parks,  in  search  of 
food.  Those  that  do  manage  to  survive  this 
winter  will  inevitably  have  had  a pretty  rough 
time  and  many  may  be  in  poor  condition.  As 
described  above,  this  has  knock-on  implica- 
tions for  their  chances  of  nesting  successfully 
in  the  months  ahead. 

You  can  help  us  to  further  understand 
bird  survival  patterns  by  checking  any  dead 
birds  you  see  and,  if  they  are  ringed, 
reporting  the  details  online  at  www.ring.ac 

Jacquie  Clark 
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The  potential  impacts  of  tidal-power  development  on  the 
Severn  Estuary 


The  Severn  Estuary  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sites  in  Britain  for  wintering  waterbirds. 
Over  70,000  waterbirds  are  recorded  by 
Wetland  Bird  Survey  (WeBS)  counts  in  an 
average  winter  (Calbrade  et  al.  2010), 
including  internationally  important  numbers 
of  several  species.  Part  of  the  reason  the 
Severn  is  so  important  for  waterbirds  is  its 
unusually  large  tidal  range,  which  gives  it 
some  of  the  biggest  areas  of  intertidal  mudflat, 
sandflat  and  saltmarsh  in  southern  Britain  - 
habitats  that  support  many  waterbirds. 

This  large  tidal  range  also  makes  the 
estuary  a candidate  for  the  development  of 
tidal-power  schemes  - structures  incorpo- 
rating underwater  turbines  to  generate  elec- 
tricity using  tidal  currents.  Renewable  energy 
has  become  a high  priority  in  the  effort  to 
minimise  the  effects  of  climate  change,  and 
so  the  Government  recently  investigated  the 
feasibility  of  tidal-power  development  on  the 
Severn.  As  part  of  this  study  it  was  vital  to 
understand  the  likely  impacts  on  birds.  The 
BTO  was  in  an  ideal  position  to  help,  since 
we  had  been  involved  in  previous  studies  of 
potential  tidal-power  schemes  on  the  estuary. 

We  investigated  the  potential  effects  of  five 
tidal-power  options.  These  included  a large 
barrage  from  Cardiff  to  Weston-Super-Mare, 
two  smaller  barrages  (‘Shoots’  and  ‘Beachley’) 
and  two  ‘lagoons’,  one  across  Bridgwater  Bay 
and  one  across  the  Welsh  Grounds.  The 
lagoon  options  are  similar  to  barrages  but, 
rather  than  going  all  the  way  across  the 
estuary,  their  structures  form  a loop  attached 
to  two  points  on  the  same  side  of  the  estuary. 

All  five  tidal-power  options  were  predicted 
to  lead  to  changes  in  water  levels  and  the  tidal 
cycle  upstream  of  their  structures,  which  in 
turn  would  cause  a reduction  in  the  area  of 
intertidal  habitat.  This  means  that  there  would 
be  a smaller  area  for  birds  such  as  waders  and 
Common  Shelducks  Tadorna  tadorna  to  feed 
on.  The  remaining  intertidal  habitat  would  also 
be  underwater  for  more  of  the  time  than  in  the 
current  natural  tidal  cycle,  so  there  would  be 
less  time  when  the  mudflats  were  exposed  and 
accessible  for  birds  to  feed.  The  largest  barrage 
option  was  predicted  to  cause  a loss  of  around  a 
third  of  the  mudflats,  almost  three-quarters  of 


the  intertidal  sandflats  and  a quarter  of  the  salt- 
marsh  on  the  Severn.  We  predicted  that  it 
would  cause  declines  in  numbers  of  most 
waterbird  species  on  the  estuary.  Other  tidal- 
power  options  would  cause  smaller  losses  of 
habitat,  but  these  would  still  lead  to  significant 
declines  in  some  bird  species. 

The  proposed  tidal-power  options  would 
also  cause  a reduction  in  the  speed  of  water 
flows.  This  would  make  the  water  in  the  estuary 
less  murky  - so  more  light  might  get  in, 
allowing  plankton  density  in  the  water  to 
increase.  This  could  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
density  of  species  further  up  the  food  chain  on 
the  remaining  intertidal  habitat,  including  the 
invertebrates  that  birds  feed  on  and  thus  the 
birds  themselves.  However,  this  potential  posi- 
tive effect  was  predicted  to  be  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  loss  of  habitat,  and  might  also  be 
countered  by  increased  erosion  in  the  longer- 
term,  so  the  overall  effect  of  any  of  the  tidal- 
power  options  would  probably  still  be  a decline 
in  the  numbers  of  most  species  of  waterbirds. 

BTO’s  role  in  this  work  was  not  to  recom- 
mend any  particular  course  of  action;  instead 
we  advised  on  the  likely  consequences  of 
each  option  for  birds  and  other  biodiversity. 
After  reviewing  the  findings  of  all  aspects  of 
the  feasibility  study,  the  Government 
announced  in  October  2010  that  ‘there  is  not 
a strong  enough  strategic  case  to  proceed 
with  a scheme  at  this  time’. 
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The  Wiltshire  Hawk  Owl  and  criteria  for  accepting 
historical  records 


Combridge  et  al.  (Brit.  Birds  103:  673-675) 
challenged  the  case  for  the  rejection  of  a pre- 
1857  Wiltshire  record  of  Hawk  Owl  Surnia 
ulula,  and  proposed  three  points  for  consid- 
eration prior  to  the  ‘retrospective  dismissal  of 
old  records’.  They  identified  two  parts  of  a 
sentence  from  my  short  summary  of  the 
reasons  for  the  rejection  of  this  record 
(Harrop  2010)  that  they  found  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  first  of  these  (‘Most  contemporary 
and  subsequent  authorities  either  ignored  or 
overlooked  the  record...’)  was  included  in 
error  and  is  indeed  incorrect.  The  second 
part  of  the  sentence  (referring  to  ‘the  lack  of 
any  detail  about  the  date  and  circumstances 
of  collection’)  remains  valid,  however,  despite 
the  new  information  which  Combridge  et  al. 
present. 

The  additional  information  in  their  letter 
does  not  provide  a precise  date,  nor  does  it 
explain  how  identification  as  S.  u.  ulula  was 
arrived  at.  All  we  can  be  entirely  sure  of  is 
that  Bowdler  Sharpe  was  shown  a Hawk  Owl 
in  1876  that  was  said  to  have  been  killed  in 
Wiltshire  20  or  so  years  previously.  The  cor- 
respondence from  William  Long  quoted  by 
Morres  (1878)  clearly  states  that  Long  was 
uncertain  about  the  date  and  also  about 
whether  he  or  his  younger  brother  had  killed 
the  bird,  which  hardly  constitutes  a con- 
vincing first-hand  account  of  the  circum- 
stances of  discovery. 

If  this  was  the  only  such  record  included 
by  Morres,  there  might  be  a case  for  giving  it 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  despite  the  imprecise 
nature  of  the  data.  In  fact,  however,  the  rest 
of  the  paper  by  Morres  includes  numerous 
examples  of  records  that  are  poorly  docu- 
mented or  that  have  incomplete  histories, 
which  raise  questions  about  the  credibility 
both  of  Morres  himself  and  of  Rawlence,  and 
which  provide  important  contextual  data  not 
considered  by  Combridge  et  al.  Examples 
include  the  following. 

Lanner  Falcon  Falco  biarmicus:  ‘Mr  Hart  writes 
me  word,  “The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  has  a pair  of 
Lanners  shot  here. . .”  (details  of  date  are  not  given) 
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Red-footed  Falcon  F.  vespertinus : ‘Mr  Rawlence 
of  Wilton...  has  in  his  collection...  a good  pair, 
which  were  shot  in  a plantation  on  the  downs  at 
Kingston  Deverill.’ 

Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus:  ‘Mr  Raw- 
lence has  a fine  bird. . . but  with  the  exact  date 
of  the  capture  of  this  specimen  he  is  unable  to 
furnish  me.’ 

Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo:  One  had  been  reported  to 
him  as  a probable  escape.  Morres  commented: 

‘let  us  remember  it  does  not,  of  necessity,  always 
follow  that  it  is  the  right  conclusion  to  draw.’ 

Tengmalm’s  Owl  Aegolius  funereus:  ‘Mr  Hart  is 
able  to  give  me  a more  recent  notice,  but  he  is 
unfortunately  unable  to  recall  the  exact  circum- 
stances attaching  to  it.  He  distinctly  remembers, 
however,  a specimen  of  this  bird  passing  through 
his  hands  for  preservation  about  twelve  years  ago.’ 

Little  Owl  Athene  noctua:  ‘I  also  have  a specimen 
of  this  bird  in  my  collection,  but  it  was  killed  by  a 
friend  of  mine  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Brittany, 
and  I cannot  prove  that  it  flew  over  there  from 
Wiltshire.’ 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops:  ‘Mr  Hart  told  me 
that  one  of  the  forest  keepers,  Toomer  by  name, 
saw,  not  long  ago,  no  less  than  five  Scops  Eared 
Owls,  in  the  Forest  at  the  same  time...  One  of 
these  he  killed,  and  Mr  Hart  has  it  now  in  his 
collection.’ 

In  the  context  of  the  records  listed  above, 
it  is  reasonable  to  be  sceptical  about  the 
provenance  of  the  Wiltshire  Hawk  Owl.  Of 
the  three  points  proposed  by  Combridge  et 
al.  as  useful  when  evaluating  ‘old’  records 
(acceptance  by  key  authorities  of  the  past, 
lack  of  evidence  of  contemporary  doubts, 
and  lack  of  subsequent  evidence  to  discredit 
the  record(s)),  the  first  two  are  met  in  this 
case  but  the  third  is  not  if  we  accept  that 
Morres  was  an  uncritical  assessor  of  records 
who  included  several  that  are  unconvincing 
in  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  about  sub- 
sequent patterns  of  occurrence. 

The  Hastings  Rarities  were  unusual  in  the 
large  number  of  fraudulent  records  involved, 
but  were  perhaps  not  so  unusual  in  nature. 
Recent  work  by  BOURC  has  involved  several 
cases  where  fraud  was  either  certain  or 
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suspected,  most  notably  in  the  case  of  the 
Tadcaster  Rarities  (Melling  2005).  The  wider 
subject  of  fraud  in  nineteenth-century 
British  ornithology  deserves  further  investi- 
gation and  discussion,  but  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  letter. 

In  an  attempt  to  ensure  consistency  in  its 
assessment  of  historical  records,  BOURC  has 
developed  working  guidelines  for  the  assess- 
ment of  Category  B records  (strictly  speaking 
records  which  fall  between  1800  and  1950, 
though  the  same  guidelines  can  be  used  with 
some  earlier  historical  records).  The  main 
underlying  premise  of  these  guidelines  is  that 
for  historical  records  to  be  acceptable  they 
should  be  verifiable.  The  main  points  are  as 
follows: 

1.  There  should  ideally  be  an  extant  speci- 
men and/or  photograph  and/or  adequate 
description  [or  measurements]  or 
drawing.  If  a specimen  has  been  lost  but 
was  formerly  exhibited  at  a scientific 
meeting  (the  equivalent  of  contemporary 
peer  review):  a)  identification  to  species 
should  remain  acceptable  unless  there 
have  been  taxonomic  changes  which  make 
this  untenable;  b)  identification  to  sub- 
species is  unlikely  to  remain  acceptable 
unless  it  is  clearly  stated  how  this  was 
made  (e.g.  by  comparing  the  specimen 
with  a series  of  skins). 

2.  There  should  be  a reasonably  precise  date, 
including  at  the  very  least  the  year  of  the 
record.  (In  practice  there  is  a precise  date 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  When 
records  are  imprecisely  dated  or  undated 
it  causes  two  problems:  1 ) the  records  lose 
scientific  value  since  they  cannot  form 
part  of  any  meaningful  pattern  or  analysis; 
2)  any  vagueness  about  the  date  inevitably 
raises  questions  about  the  validity  of  the 
record  unless  there  are  credible  circum- 
stances which  explain  it.) 

3.  There  should  be  a credible  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  discovery.  (In  the  first 
instance  this  should  be  a detailed  contem- 
porary account  of  the  circumstances. 
Where  this  exists,  it  should  be  compatible 
with  what  we  now  know  about  the  species’ 
behaviour,  etc.  Incongruous  records  are 

Andrew  H.  J.  Harrop  on  behalf  of  BOURC, 
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likely  to  invite  close  scrutiny.) 

4.  There  should  preferably  be  endorsement 
by  contemporary  authorities. 

5.  There  should  not  be  any  evidence  or 
strong  suspicion  of  fraud.  (Fraud  is  often 
difficult  to  prove,  but  suspicious  patterns 
involving  taxidermists  (e.g.  Hastings  and 
Tadcaster)  or  large  financial  transactions 
should  be  investigated  as  far  as  possible.) 

6.  The  likelihood  of  natural  occurrence 
should  be  assessed  as  greater  than  the  like- 
lihood of  captive  origin.  (It  may  be  easier 
in  some  cases  to  judge  the  likelihood  of 
natural  occurrence  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight  than  it  was  for  previous  author- 
ities; conversely,  the  likelihood  of  captive 
origin  may  be  very  difficult  to  establish  on 
the  basis  of  incomplete  extant  records  of 
trade.) 

7.  If  the  record  does  not  conform  with  sub- 
sequent patterns  of  occurrence  (if  any), 
this  should  be  explained.  (Patterns  of 
occurrence  do  change,  and  often  this  can 
be  explained  by  changes  in  status,  etc.,  for 
example  Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila 
clanga,  Macqueen’s  Bustard  Chlamydotis 
macqueenii , Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media. 
Cases  which  cannot  be  explained  in  this 
way  should  be  looked  at  very  closely.) 

It  is  worth  noting  that  recent  reviews  by 
BOURC  have  in  some  cases  resulted  in  the 
acceptance  of  records  formerly  considered 
unacceptable:  a Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa 
(Harrop  & McGowan  2009)  from  1906  and  a 
White-throated  Sparrow  Zonotrichia  albicollis 
from  1893  (BOURC  2011)  are  examples  of 
this. 
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The  Wiltshire  Hawk  Owl  (cont.) 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  know  what  to  make  of 
the  above  reply  to  our  letter  in  support  of  an 
old  record  of  a Hawk  Owl  Surnia  ulula  in 
Wiltshire  {Brit.  Birds  103:  673-675)  - rejected 
in  a review  of  British  records  (Harrop  2010)  - 
as  it  does  little  more  than  focus  on  a small 
number  of  highly  selective  points  to  defend 
the  original  rejection.  The  latest  thesis  seems 
rather  thin,  and  in  several  cases  there  are  big 
leaps,  lacking  logical  connection,  to  reach  the 
apparent  conclusions  drawn.  (Moreover, 
some  expose  inconsistencies  that  could  be 
used  to  invalidate  still  more  records  deemed 
acceptable  in  the  2010  review.)  Other  points 
presumably  offered  as  arguments  lack  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Wiltshire  record. 

Of  the  Committee’s  original  rationale,  the 
lack  of  precise  details  of  collection  remains 
the  only  issue  to  address.  As  we  explained 
originally,  the  Hawk  Owl  was  shot  by  either 
William  Long  or  his  brother  in  the  parish  of 
Amesbury,  probably  in  the  early  1850s  and  in 
winter,  and  that  exact  circumstances  were  not 
recorded  because  the  owl’s  identity  and, 
therefore,  its  rarity  were  unknown  at  the 
time.  It  is  unclear  how  greater  knowledge  of 
those  details  would  eliminate  the  BOURC’s 
worries  about  fraud. 

Harrop  implies  that  ornithological  chi- 
canery was  rife  in  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
times,  and  seemingly,  by  extension,  infers  that 
the  Wiltshire  Hawk  Owl  must  also  be  fraudu- 
lent. If,  however,  the  owl’s  original  owner, 
William  Long,  had  bamboozled  James  Raw- 
lence,  the  motive  is  obscure  since  he  gave  the 
owl  to  his  fellow  sheep  farmer  and  therefore 
did  not  gain  financially.  No  suspicious  involve- 
ment by  any  taxidermist  is  suggested.  If  Long 
were  committing  fraud,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  he  would  have  invented  a more  detailed 
account  of  the  owl’s  shooting,  including  a date. 

Harrop  also  selects  a number  of  other 
reports  mentioned  by  Morres  (1878-85), 
using  them  to  label  him  as  'an  uncritical 
assessor  of  records’  and  thus  to  undermine 
the  Hawk  Owl  record.  But,  rather  than  being 
the  foundation  of  our  case,  we  simply  cited 
Morres  as  one  small  part  of  our  argument 
because  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
William  Long  and  this  enabled  us  to  quote 
the  latter  directly. 


It  is  easy  for  a twenty-first  century  commen- 
tator to  try  to  discredit  a long-dead  amateur 
ornithologist  by  selective  discussion.  In  fact,  we 
believe  that  there  is  much  of  value  in  Morres’s 
30  or  more  papers  and  notes  on  (commoner  as 
well  as  rare)  birds  in  The  Zoologist,  the  Wiltshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Magazine 
and  other  publications  during  1865-1900.  To 
imply  that  Morres  was  completely  unreliable 
because  he  listed  all  the  reports  that  he  received 
from  'the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury’  (in 
which  he  included  a large  part  of  Hampshire)  is 
absurd,  for  that  would  also  condemn  all  other 
compilers  of  checklists  and  avifaunas  who  have 
published  records  that  have  later  been  ques- 
tioned or  even  rejected.  Morres  was  a country 
parson  and  thus  a member  of  one  of  the  three 
professions  - the  others  being  doctors  and 
army  officers  - to  which  much  of  the  early 
groundwork  in  ornithology  is  owed.  The  Rev. 
A.  C.  Smith,  in  the  preface  to  his  The  Birds  of 
Wiltshire  (1887),  thought  highly  enough  of  him 
to  thank  him  fully  for  his  'admirable  papers’  to 
which  'I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  frequent 
reference  in  this  volume’. 

Among  other  rare  birds  mentioned  by 
Morres  was  a Killdeer  Charadrius  vociferus 
shot  in  1859  at  Christchurch,  then  Hamp- 
shire now  Dorset,  which  was  the  first  British 
record  and  is  still  accepted  as  such  by  the 
BOURC  ( Ibis  148:  538).  It  would  be  facetious 
to  suggest  that  the  BOURC  should  now  also 
reject  that  record  because  of  Morres’s  appar- 
ently discredited  reputation.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  ironic  that  Harrop  (2010)  quoted 
Saxby  (1874)  in  support  of  a record  of  a 
Hawk  Owl  in  Shetland  in  December  1860 
when,  by  the  BOURC’s  logic,  Saxby  also 
should  be  regarded  as  untrustworthy 
because,  among  other  things,  he  included  a 
breeding  record  of  the  essentially  Arctic- 
nesting  Knot  Calidris  canutus  in  Shetland. 

Howard  Saunders,  a major  authority  on 
the  British  avifauna  in  the  late  1800s,  was 
careful  either  to  exclude  records  that  were 
suspect  (such  as  the  Lanner  Falcon  Falco 
biarmicus  listed  by  Morres)  or  to  publish 
them  with  a caveat.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that,  while  Saunders  (1899)  had  'little 
doubt’  that  the  British  specimens  of  caparoch 
'had  received  aid  from  vessels  bound  for 
Bristol  or  the  Clyde’,  he  included  the  Wilt- 
shire Hawk  Owl  (which  he  reported  had  been 
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exhibited  on  4th  April  1876  at  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  and  identified  by  Richard 
Bowdler  Sharpe  as  nominate  ulula)  without 
any  such  qualification.  Saunders  was  clearly 
aware  of  the  differences  between  the  two  sub- 
species, because  he  stated  that  the  Shetland 
individual  of  December  1860  was,  ‘judging  by 
the  description’,  nominate  ulula. 

The  BOURC’s  apparently  new  ‘working 
guidelines’  for  the  assessment  of  historical 
records  (above)  seem  both  excessive  and 
unreasonable  (especially  when,  according  to 
Harrop,  they  are  just  the  ‘main  ones).  Signifi- 
cant numbers  of  genuine  and  interesting  old 
occurrences  are  bound  to  fail  on  at  least  one  of 
the  points  listed,  thus  having  the  potential  to 
obscure  completely  the  historical  picture  of 
vagrancy  patterns.  In  the  case  of  the  Wiltshire 
Hawk  Owl,  for  example,  Harrop  invokes  point 
lb  of  the  guidelines  to  reject  Bowdler  Sharpe’s 
identification  of  the  specimen  as  nominate 
ulula  (perhaps  because,  if  it  had  been 
caparoch , the  likelihood  of  its  being  a genuine 
vagrant  would  have  much  diminished).  Yet 
Bowdler  Sharpe  was  Curator  of  Birds  at  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History)  from  1872 
until  his  death  in  1909  (Mearns  & Mearns 
1998)  and  thus  highly  qualified  to  make  such  a 
judgement.  It  seems  curious,  given  points  la 
and  lb  of  the  Committee’s  new  guidelines, 
that  Harrop  (2010)  accepted  an  1883  record  of 
a Hawk  Owl  in  Scotland  as  belonging  to  nom- 
inate ulula , even  though  it  was  neither  exhib- 
ited at  a scientific  meeting  nor  fully  described 
at  the  time,  and  the  specimen  is  lost. 

Harrop’s  (2010)  reduction  of  the  British 
records  of  Hawk  Owls  from  ten  to  four 
enabled  his  conclusion  that  ‘Shetland  and 
northeast  Scotland  are  the  prime  sites’  for  the 
nominate  race,  with  a hinted  possibility  of 
ship-assisted  passage  of  the  American 
caparoch  in  the  coastal  west.  Note,  however, 
that  Vaurie  (1965)  considered  that  ‘The 
records  of  this  [latter]  race  from  Great 
Britain  are  open  to  question  as  they  probably 
represent  nominate  ulula...  some  individuals 
of  the  two  races  cannot  be  distinguished  with 
certainty  from  one  another.’ 

Contrary  to  Harrop’s  claims,  the  Wiltshire 
Hawk  Owl  fully  meets  the  criteria  that  we 


proposed  for  the  continued  acceptance  of 
historical  records:  a)  the  record  was  accepted 
by  key  authorities  of  the  past  (Saunders  1899; 
Hartert  et  al.  1912;  Witherby  et  al.  1938-41); 
b)  there  is  no  evidence  of  contemporary 
doubts  (it  was  fully  accepted  by  Saunders); 
and  c)  no  subsequent  evidence  to  discredit  it 
has  come  to  light.  (Harrop  has  merely  shown 
that  Morres,  who  was  not  directly  involved, 
mentioned  certain  other  records  that,  rightly, 
could  never  have  gained  general  acceptance.) 

Unless  new  evidence  is  available,  it  is 
surely  more  sensible  to  judge  historical 
records  by  the  opinions  of  contemporary 
authorities  such  as  Saunders,  who,  far  from 
being  credulous,  did  not  accept  records  at 
face  value.  We  repeat  our  appeal  to  the 
BOURC  to  reinstate  the  Wiltshire  Hawk  Owl, 
and  also  to  look  again  at  its  position  on  the 
assessment  of  historical  records. 

We  suggest  that,  in  future,  the  BOURC 
should  perhaps  consider  discussing  its 
antipathy  to  particular  historical  records  with 
the  relevant  county  records  committees 
before  reaching  a final  decision.  Unless  the 
BOURC  sees  its  role  as  totally  authoritarian, 
this  would  seem  a simple  courtesy  which,  in 
this  case  and  that  of  Hampshire’s  Madeiran 
Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  castro  {Brit.  Birds 
102:  213-215),  might  have  saved  much 
public  correspondence. 
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Letters 


The  Wiltshire  Hawk  Owl  (cont.) 

Editorial  comment  Martin  Collinson,  Chairman  of  BOURC,  commented:  ‘I  would  reiterate 
that  BOURC  has  no  agenda  against  old  records  and  regards  them  without  prejudice  in  light  of 
contemporary  authority  and  standards  of  reporting.  Many  old  records  are  exceptionally  well 
documented  and,  while  lack  of  exhaustive  documentation  does  not  necessarily  imply  a mistake  or 
fraud,  those  records  with  significant  gaps  in  the  paper  trail  will  always  attract  attention  during 
review.  BOURC  will  discuss  this  correspondence  relating  to  the  Wiltshire  Hawk  Owl  at  its  next 
meeting,  and  determine  whether  a recirculation  is  required.’ 


Waxwing  goo  - a sticky  business 


72.  Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus, Yateley,  Hampshire,  January  2011. 


On  31st  January  2011,  Frank  Blackburn  and  I 
were  photographing  Waxwings  Bombycilla 
garrulus  at  Yateley  in  Hampshire.  The  birds 
were  feeding  on  Cotoneaster  berries  in  their 
traditional  winter  habitat  - a supermarket 
car  park.  After  the  session,  we  exchanged 
photographs  and  Frank  sent  me  the  one  that 
accompanies  this  note.  Neither  he  nor  I had 
seen  anything  like  this  before. 

Thanks  to  Mick  Marquiss,  who  has  far 
more  experience  of  Waxwings  than  we  south- 
erners do,  1 have  learnt  that  their  excretory 
habits  are  well  known  in  Aberdeen.  To  quote 
Mick,  the  photograph  shows  ‘classic  Waxwing 
goo’.  He  continued:  ‘When  berry  intake  is 
rapid  and  the  berries  are  high  in  sugar,  the 


gut  contents  flush 
through  quickly  so 
roosting  trees  in 
parks  and  road- 
sides are  easily 
identifiable  by  a 
characteristic  ring 
of  sticky  goo  that 
surrounds  the 
base.’ 

It  is  known  that 
fruit-eating  birds 
typically  have  low 
digestive  efficien- 
cies. Work  on 
Cedar  Waxwings  B. 
cedrorum  (Levey  & 
Duke  1992)  has 
shown  that  their  digestive  system  is  modified 
to  extract  the  maximum  amount  of  nutrients 
from  their  berry  diet.  The  phenomenon  of 
‘Waxwing  goo’,  as  demonstrated  so  clearly  in 
the  photograph,  suggests  that  this  process  is 
far  from  100%  efficient. 
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The  Birds  of  Devon 

By  Michael  Tyler 

Devon  Birdwatching  and  Preservation  Society,  2010 
Hbk,  746pp,  120  colour  photographs,  one  colour  and 
64  black-and-white  illustrations,  four  maps,  numerous  tables 
ISBN  978-0-9556028-3-2  Subbuteo  code  M20839 

£45.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £40.00 


Devon  is  an  important 
county  for  birds  in  the 
UK.  It  is  the  third 
largest  in  England  and  is  unique  in  being  the  only 
county  with  two  separated  coastlines.  It  has  two 
important  upland  national  parks  - Dartmoor  and 
Exmoor  (shared  with  Somerset)  - it  embraces  the 
island  of  Lundy,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  has 
contributed  41  firsts  to  Devon’s  remarkable  total  of 
422  species,  and  it  harbours  virtually  100%  of  the 
UK  population  of  the  Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus. 

It  is  over  40  years  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  complete  Devon  avifauna,  written  by  Robert 
Moore  and  published  in  1969.  The  seeds  for  the 
current  book  were  first  sown  in  1995,  when  an  edi- 
torial committee  was  set  up  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Devon  Birdwatching  and  Preservation  Society.  The 
project  was  not  completed,  but  the  partial  draft 
and  notes  were  passed  to  Michael  Tyler, 
who  undertook  to  complete  the  book  with 
support  from  society  members  and  other  Devon 
ornithologists. 

The  new  book  is  a substantial  hardback  volume 
with  an  attractive  colour  painting  of  a Cirl 
Bunting  by  Mike  Langman  on  the  dust  jacket.  The 
book  opens  with  a 22-page  overview  of  the  county, 
with  sections  on  its  two  national  parks  and  five 
areas  of  outstanding  natural  beauty,  an  analysis  of 
weather  data  for  1971-2000,  agriculture  and  the 
main  habitats.  This  is  followed  by  a brief,  four- 
page  history  of  Devon  ornithology  and  then  the 
systematic  list,  which  occupies  637  pages. 

The  systematic  list  follows  the  latest  BOURC 
sequence.  The  header  for  each  species  includes  any 
European  and  UK  conservation  designations  and  a 
concise  statement  of  its  status  in  the  county.  Each 
species  account  opens  with  a paragraph  describing 
world  distribution  and  a discussion  of  races  if 
polytypic.  This  is  followed  by  a section  sum- 
marising the  available  nineteenth-  and  early 
twentieth-century  information.  The  bulk  of  each 
account  is  concerned  with  recent  records.  For 


breeding  species,  information  from  Devon 
breeding  bird  atlas  work  carried  out  in  1977-85  is 
summarised,  followed  by  later,  species-specific 
survey  data  if  available,  and  Breeding  Bird  Survey 
trends  from  1994-2008. 

Although  the  book  acknowledges  that  the 
current  atlas  survey  will  be  written  up  in  a later 
companion  volume,  the  opportunity  to  give  at 
least  a qualitative  assessment  of  changes  since  the 
earlier  atlas  has  not  been  taken  for  all  species.  Data 
for  arrival  and  departure  of  summer  visitors  has 
largely  been  ignored  apart  from  a table  of  first  and 
last  dates  in  an  appendix  after  the  main  list.  For 
wintering  waterfowl,  WeBS  and  other  count  data 
for  the  last  20  years  are  analysed.  This  has  not  been 
done  in  a consistent  way  for  all  species,  though, 
and  I found  some  of  the  tables  confusing;  for 
example,  for  Velvet  Scoter  Melanitta  fusca  the  table 
‘annual  maxima  site  counts  1999-2008’  gives  a 
total  for  2008  of  118.  The  Devon  Bird  Report  for 
2008  shows  that  the  sum  of  the  monthly  totals  is 
118  but  the  sum  of  the  annual  maxima  at  each 
site  is  49. 

Data  for  regular  passage  migrants,  scarce 
migrants  and  vagrants  are  analysed  in  a variety  of 
ways:  some  have  histograms  of  annual  totals,  some 
have  a table  of  monthly  totals,  sometimes  subdi- 
vided for  individuals  sites,  Kentish  Plover 
Charadrius  alexandrinus  has  a histogram  of  half- 
monthly totals,  and  Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris 
melanotos  has  a table  of  weekly  autumn  totals,  but 
week  four  for  each  month  is  clearly  a longer  period 
than  the  other  weeks,  making  a week  by  week 
comparison  invalid.  Thus  the  records  for  most 
migrants  are  presented  in  some  detail,  albeit  not  in 
a consistent  fashion.  However,  the  information  is 
somewhat  thin  for  species  such  as  Garganey  Anas 
querquedula,  where  the  bulk  of  the  account  covers 
an  influx  as  long  ago  as  spring  1959.  Scarcer 
species  of  less  than  annual  occurrence  and 
vagrants  often  have  their  records  listed  in  full,  or 
are  summarised  with  an  accompanying  histogram 
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of  annual  totals.  Often,  however,  the  time  lines  of 
these  are  not  to  scale  and,  since  only  every  other 
bar  is  captioned  with  the  appropriate  year,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  for  species  such  as  Little  Auk 
Alle  alle  and  Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus  to 
which  year  some  of  the  bars  refer.  The  systematic 
list  does  contain  a very  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion, but  unfortunately  the  analyses  presented  are 
inconsistent,  and  so  questions  that  are  answered 
for  some  species  remain  unanswered  for  others. 
Weekly  histograms  of  arrival  dates  would  certainly 
have  added  to  the  information  presented  for  many 
species. 

The  systematic  list  is  enlivened  with  colour 
photographs  and  illustrations,  all  but  one  in  black- 
and-white,  and  virtually  all  contributed  by  Devon- 
based  birders.  The  standard  is  high,  but  an 
opportunity  has  been  missed  as  very  few  have  been 
captioned  with  location  or  date  details.  Steve 
Young’s  colour  vignette  of  a Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  proregulus  is  superb  and  it  is  a pity 
that  more  work  of  a similar  quality  was  not 
included  in  colour.  The  choice  of  photographs  is 
somewhat  disappointing;  with  the  advent  of  the 
digital  age,  there  are  numerous  opportunities  for 
high-quality  images  to  be  included,  and  yet  photo- 


graphs of  recent  rarities  such  as  the  2007  Long- 
billed Murrelet  Brachyramphus  perdix  at  Dawlish 
and  the  2005  Least  Sandpiper  Calidris  minutilla  at 
South  Milton  Ley  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  A modern  avifauna  should  include  as 
large  a selection  of  photographs  of  rarities  as  pos- 
sible - such  images  provide  irrefutable  evidence  of 
the  record  for  future  researchers,  and  they  increase 
the  sales  potential  as  well! 

The  book  concludes  with  a confusing  section 
on  pending  records,  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  of 
migrants,  a checklist  of  Devon  birds,  a brief 
account  of  bird  ringing  in  Devon  and  the  totals  of 
each  species  ringed,  a gazetteer  and  an  exhaustive 
bibliography  and  list  of  references. 

This  is  a very  good  book  and  will  be  an  essen- 
tial purchase  for  all  with  an  interest  in  Devon  birds 
and  many  others  besides.  However,  its  long  gesta- 
tion period  appears  to  have  resulted  in  an  incon- 
sistent approach  to  both  the  writing  and  the 
editing  of  the  species  accounts,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  produce  a truly  outstanding  avifauna  has 
not  quite  been  realised. 

John  Clark 


Reed  and  Bush  Warblers 

By  Peter  Kennerley  and  David  Pearson,  illustrated  by  Brian  Small 
Christopher  Helm,  A&C  Black,  2010 

Hbk,  712pp,  42  colour  plates,  over  350  photographs,  colour  maps, 

black-and-white  illustrations 

ISBN  978-0-7136-6022-7  Subbuteo  code  M20275 

£65.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £58.00 


This  book  has  been 
a very  long  time  in 
preparation;  was  it 
worth  the  wait?  Yes,  undoubtedly.  It  is  very  much 
in  the  mould  of  two  other  quality  Helm  publica- 
tions - Sylvia  Warblers  and  Pipits  & Wagtails  - 
although,  arguably,  its  subject  matter  is  more 
complex  than  either. 

The  book  covers  112  species,  including  the 
Locustella,  Bradypterus,  Acrocephalus  and  Cettia 
warblers.  The  species  order  largely  follows  the 
findings  of  the  ever-increasing  body  of  research  in 
molecular  methods  using  DNA  sequencing,  which 
has  led  to  a major  break-up  and  restructuring  of 
the  Sylviidae.  The  authors’  decision  on  exactly 
which  taxa  to  include  is  based  largely  on  their 
desire  to  cover  the  most  challenging  genera.  Of 


most  relevance  to  birders  in  a Western  Palearctic 
context  is  that  Eastern  Hippolais  pallida  and 
Western  Olivaceous  Warblers  H.  opaca,  Booted  H. 
caligata  and  Sykes’s  Warblers  H.  rama  have  been 
moved  from  Hippolais  into  a new  genus  Iduna.  It 
has  long  been  considered  that  these  four  species 
are  more  closely  related  to  Acrocephalus  warblers 
than  the  remaining  Hippolais. 

A series  of  brief  introductory  chapters  include 
summaries  of  migration,  moult  strategies  and 
ageing.  Of  particular  interest  to  me  was  an  invited 
contribution  from  Staffan  Bensch  titled  ‘Phylo- 
genetic relationships  as  revealed  by  molecular 
analyses’.  It  provides  an  informative  and  useful 
summary  of  DNA  analyses,  their  interpretation 
and  their  limitations.  Another  interesting  chapter 
focuses  on  the  origins,  distribution,  diversity  and 
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extinction  of  Acrocephalus  warblers  on  islands 
within  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Forty-two  colour  plates  cover  all  species  and, 
where  known,  distinctive  races.  Unfortunately,  the 
reproduction  of  some  of  these  plates  is  very  disap- 
pointing. An  accurate  assessment  of  plumage  tones 
is  often  a crucial  step  in  the  identification  process, 
particularly  among  similar  Acrocephalus  warblers. 
The  colour  tones  in  the  plate  illustrating  Blyth’s 
Reed  A.  dumetorum  and  Marsh  Warblers  A.  palus- 
tris  are  so  dark  as  to  render  the  species  concerned 
barely  recognisable.  This  is  not  the  only  plate  to 
have  suffered.  I have  seen  the  original  plates  and 
the  artwork  provides  excellent  representations  of 
the  species  involved,  so  the  fault  clearly  lies  with 
the  printer  and  publisher,  not  the  artist.  Appar- 
ently, the  authors  were  never  shown  final  proofs  of 
the  artwork!  This  amazes  me  given  the  monu- 
mental scope,  and  importance,  of  this  work.  In 
accepting  these  plates  the  publishers  have  done  a 
disservice  to  the  authors,  artist  and  prospective 
readers  and  I hope  that  the  original  scans  are 
included  in  the  electronic  version  (see  below). 

The  species  accounts  extend  to  some  500  pages 
and  follow  a set  format;  they  are  well  written  and 
clearly  laid  out.  Identification  covers  basic  biomet- 
rics, structure  and  plumage/bare  parts.  A section 
on  ‘Similar  species’  provides  the  reader  with  an 
excellent  comparison  involving  likely  confusion 
species  and  highlights  the  key  features  for  their 
separation.  Vocalisations  are  often  the  best  means 
of  species  identification,  especially  for  Bradypterus 
and  Cettia,  and  a section  on  voice  gives  phonetic 
descriptions  of  elements  of  songs  and  calls  and, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  sonograms  too.  An 
accompanying  CD  covering  calls  and  songs  would 
be  an  excellent  addition  if  a revised  edition  is 
produced. 

A detailed  discussion  of  moult  follows,  before 
sections  on  habitat,  behaviour  and  breeding 
habits.  The  latter  illustrate  just  how  limited  our 
understanding  of  some  species  is  and  by  doing  so 
identify  plenty  of  opportunities  for  travelling 
birders  to  make  useful  contributions  to  ornitho- 
logical knowledge.  The  distribution  section  (with 
maps)  covers  the  breeding  and  non-breeding 
ranges  of  all  subspecies  where  known,  while  a 
section  on  movements  covers  the  timing  of  migra- 
tion and,  where  relevant,  comments  on  vagrancy. 

Detailed  descriptions  are  provided  of  adults, 
including  sexes  if  they  differ,  first-winters  and 
juveniles.  A section  on  in-the-hand  characters  will 
be  of  value  to  ringers,  and  to  birders  too,  if  they 
can  examine  high-quality  photographs.  An 
in-depth  treatment  of  all  known  subspecies  is 


given  under  geographic  variation,  while  an  excel- 
lent section  on  taxonomy  and  systematics  gives  a 
fully  updated  overview  of  taxonomic  changes 
including,  where  appropriate,  comments  on  recent 
molecular  studies. 

There  are  photographs  of  all  but  eight  of  the 
1 12  species  in  the  book.  Up  to  13  appear  in  some 
species  accounts,  often  covering  a range  of  races 
and  ages,  although  more  typically  4-7  photo- 
graphs per  species  are  reproduced.  For  some 
species,  these  are  the  first  photographs  I have  seen. 

Just  how  good  are  these  species  accounts? 
Although  I have  seen  a reasonable  number  of 
Bradypterus  and  Cettia,  my  experience  of  these 
genera  is  really  too  limited  to  make  an  informed 
comment.  What  I can  say  is  that  they  appear  to  be 
the  most  complete,  authoritative  and  up  to  date 
available,  and  would  certainly  have  helped  me  to 
sort  some  species  out  more  quickly,  and  possibly 
more  accurately,  during  my  previous  travels  to 
Africa  and  Asia.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  accounts  for  those  genera  with  which  I am 
more  familiar  are  excellent. 

In  terms  of  identification,  they  include  several 
features  that  I have  not  seen  published  before  - for 
example,  the  warm  panel  on  the  flight  feathers  of 
Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler,  which  often  contrasts  with 
the  colder  upperparts  (and  while  on  the  subject  of 
Blyth’s  Reed,  we  should  now  be  checking  carefully 
to  ensure  that  we  are  not  overlooking  the  recently 
rediscovered  Large-billed  Reed  Warbler  A.  orinus). 

I particularly  enjoyed  the  in-depth  treatment  of 
the  subspecies  of  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  L. 
certhiola;  perhaps  some  autumn  vagrants  could  be 
identified  to  subspecies.  I also  feel  better  prepared, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  the  moment  might  arise,  to 
deal  with  Britain’s  first  Gray’s  Grasshopper 
Warbler  L.  fasciolata.  The  accounts  of  Styan’s 
L.  pleskei  and  Middendorff’s  Warblers  L.  ochotensis 
go  a long  way  to  clarifying  that  tricky  species  pair, 
although  recent  molecular  studies  seem  to  suggest 
that  they  are  perhaps  best  considered  as  conspe- 
cific.  Another  little  DNA  teaser  I noted  is  the 
possibility  that  the  western  race  of  Paddyfield 
Warbler  A.  agricola  is  in  fact  a cryptic  species 

There  are  a few  things  that  I would  take  issue 
with  regarding  identification.  I disagree  that  even  a 
poorly  marked  Lanceolated  Warbler  L.  lanceolata 
shows  a more  extensive  and  better-defined  gorget 
than  the  best-marked  Grasshopper  Warbler 
L.  naevia.  I think  primary  projections  often  appear 
longer  in  the  field  than  these  texts  suggest.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers  to  appear  to 
show  a primary  projection  of  two-thirds,  neither  is 
it  atypical  for  Sykes’s  Warblers  to  appear  to  show 
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a primary  projection  of  around  half  the  exposed 
tertials  rather  than  a third.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
that  of  Icterine  H.  icterina  and  Melodious  War- 
blers H.  polyglotta,  assessing  the  ratio  of  the 
primary  projection  against  the  distance  between 
the  wing-tip  and  the  tail  tip  is  a more  reliable 
assessment  of  structure  than  simply  using  primary 
projection  itself  (the  ratio  is  close  to  1:1  in  Icterine 
and  nearer  1:2  in  Melodious). 

I think  more  could  have  been  made  of  the 
apparent  changes  in  colour  tones  in  different  light 
and  viewing  conditions  when  dealing  with  vagrant 
Acrocephahts  warblers  in  a British  context.  Blyth’s 
Reed  Warblers  can  be  the  archetypal  chameleon  in 
this  sense  - they  can  show  almost  ghostly,  sandy  or 
‘milky  tea’  tones  in  flight,  and  then  more  earthy 
brown  or  olive  tones  when  perched  moments  later. 
Such  perceived  changes  do,  I suspect,  account  for 
the  apparently  pale  first-winter  Paddyfield  War- 
blers discussed  in  that  species’  account.  Perceived 
supercilium  length  and  the  strength  of  ‘eyebrows’ 
are  also  affected  by  light  and  viewing  conditions. 

Among  seven  useful  appendices,  one  provides 
datasets  of  wing  lengths  of  live  birds  for  selected 
Palearctic  migrants  (I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers  can  apparently  show  a wing 
length  of  up  to  69  mm  - this  would  have  been 


worthy  of  further  comment);  another  comprises  a 
series  of  useful  summary  tables  comparing  charac- 
ters of  similar  groups  of  species;  while  the  last 
summarises  the  latest  developments  since  the 
project  finished  in  2009.  This  includes  some  new 
discoveries  and  a summary  of  recent  work  on  the 
systematics  of  Locustellidae  and  Cettiidae,  which 
yields  yet  more  taxonomic  surprises. 

I have  focused  largely  on  identification  in  this 
review  but  the  book  is  about  far  more  than  that.  It 
is  an  excellent  and  thorough  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  some  difficult  and  poorly  known 
species.  The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  in 
bringing  the  fruits  of  theirs  and  others’  work 
together  in  one  volume  and  I am  convinced  that 
they  will  achieve  their  goal  of  inspiring  people  to 
take  forward  the  various  challenges  that  are 
apparent  from  their  book.  Whether  you  are  a sea- 
soned traveller  in  Africa  or  Asia,  a rarity  hunter 
around  Britain’s  coastlines,  or  more  academically 
minded,  this  book  will  contain  much  of  interest  to 
you.  The  RRP  is  a hefty  £65.00,  but  I understand 
that  a downloadable  electronic  version  of  the  book 
(ISBN  978-1-4081-2751-3)  will  be  available  soon 
and  this  may  be  an  attractive  option  to  consider. 

Paul  Harvey 


10  Years  with  the  Golden  Eagles:  and  a few  Bearded  Vultures 


By  Francesco  Framarin 
Tipografia  Editrice  Temi,  Trento,  2010 
Flbk,  219pp;  16pp  of  colour  photographs 
ISBN  978-88-89706-88-6 

€20.00 

As  might  be  guessed  from  the  title,  this  short  book 
summarises  the  author’s  encounters  with  Golden 
Eagles  Aquila  chrysaetos  over  ten  years  of  dedicated 
observations,  largely  based  on  a single  breeding 
territory  in  the  Italian  Alps.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  is  the  initial  Italian  text,  the  second  is  an 
English  translation  and  the  volume  is  rounded  off 
by  a well-chosen  selection  of  colour  photographs, 
some  showing  interesting  and  rarely  seen 
behaviours.  The  translation  is  generally  good  - 
perhaps  a little  quirky  in  places,  but  the  intended 


meaning  is  usually  clear  enough.  The  text  is 
interspersed  with  diary  extracts  and  is  very  much  a 
personal  account,  full  of  information  based  directly 
on  hard-won  observations  of  behaviour  in  the 
field.  It  is  an  intelligent,  well-written  account  and  a 
book  that  I would  certainly  recommend  to  raptor 
aficionados  and  those  with  a particular  affection 
for  this  species. 

Ian  Carter 


Correction 

In  the  February  issue  of  BB,  the  published  prices  for  one  of  the  review  books,  The  Hen  Harrier  - in  the  shadow 
of  Slemish  by  Don  Scott,  were  incorrect.  The  book’s  RRP  is  £18.99  and  the  BB  Bookshop  price  £16.99.  We 
apologise  for  any  inconvenience. 


S1B0TE0 


NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS 


The  8B  Bookshop,  brought  to  you  by  Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books 
www.wildlifebooks.com/bb,  and  see  our  list  after  Recent  reports 
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News  and  comment 

Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


England’s  forests  NOT  for  sale 

The  UK  Government  has  bowed  to  people  power 
and  dropped  its  deeply  unpoptilar  plan  to  sell  off 
all  state-owned  forests  in  England.  The  proposal 
provoked  strong  opposition  from  walkers,  moun- 
tain bikers,  horse  riders  - and  birdwatchers. 

The  Government  had  intended  to  sell  all 
250,000  ha  of  Forestry  Commission  land  in 
England  (18%  of  all  England’s  woodland).  No  sell- 
offs  were  planned  in  Scotland  and  Wales  because 
the  devolved  administrations  there  vetoed  the 
proposal.  Although  initially  managed  for  timber, 
FC  woodlands  now  have  significant  conservation 
value.  For  example,  the  natural  recolonisation  of 
Cumbria  and  Northumberland  by  Ospreys 
Pandion  haliaetus  has  taken  place  in  FC  forests. 

A petition  against  the  sell-off  by  the  pressure 
group  38  Degrees  (www.38degrees.org.uk) 
attracted  500,000  signatures  and  campaign  groups 
to  protect  local  forests  have  sprung  up  across 
England.  The  initial  proposal  was  to  sell  15%  of 
the  FC  estate  in  England  to  raise  £100m  over  four 
years.  This  is  the  maximum  disposal  permitted 
under  existing  forestry  legislation.  But  the  Govern- 
ment also  inserted  two  clauses  in  the  Public  Bodies 
Bill  that  would  have  allowed  ministers  to  sell  off 
the  entire  forest  estate.  A public  consultation  on 
these  proposals  was  launched  but  this  has  now 
been  abandoned  - and  the  enabling  clauses  in  the 
Public  Bodies  Bill  have  been  scrapped.  It  is  a com- 
prehensive climb-down. 

The  Environment  Secretary,  Caroline  Spelman, 
said,  when  she  launched  her  ill-fated  sell-off  plan: 
‘State  control  of  forests  dates  back  to  the  First 
World  War,  when  needs  were  very  different.  There’s 
now  no  reason  for  the  Government  to  be  in  the 
business  of  timber  production  and  forest  manage- 
ment. It’s  time  for  the  Government  to  step  back 
and  allow  those  who  are  most  involved  with 
England’s  woodlands  to  play  a much  greater  role  in 
their  future.  We  want  to  move  from  a “Big  Govern- 


ment” approach  to  a “Big  Society”  one,  so  that  we 
can  give  different  groups...  the  opportunity  to  be 
involved  in  managing  the  natural  environment.’ 
But  on  17th  February  she  was  forced  to  come  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  admit:  ‘We  got  it  wrong.’ 

Not  all  forests  were  scheduled  for  sale:  so-called 
‘heritage  forests’  like  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  the 
New  Forest  would  have  been  transferred  to  charit- 
able trusts.  The  RSPB  had  proposed  the  creation  of 
a Forest  and  Wildlife  Service  - merging  the  conser- 
vation and  heritage  elements  of  the  Forestry  Com- 
mission and  Natural  England.  Conservation 
Director  Dr  Mark  Avery  said:  ‘Why  hot  separate 
the  truly  commercial  forests  from  the  ones  that  are 
primarily  of  heritage  value  and  change  the  remit  of 
the  Forestry  Commission  to  deliver  those  social 
and  environmental  aspects  for  which  people  are 
now  crying  out?’ 

Reacting  to  the  Government  U-turn,  Avery 
then  posed  a number  of  questions  in  his  blog 
(www.rspb.org.uk/community/blogs/markavery): 
‘Are  forestry  sales  now  halted?  I’m  not  sure  we 
know.  Will  those  sales  that  were  put  on  hold  be 
allowed  to  proceed  now?  They  were  put  on  hold 
because  it  was  thought  foolish  to  go  ahead  with 
sales  when  Government  was  consulting  on  the 
added  safeguards  that  were  thought  to  be  needed 
to  protect  their  wildlife,  and  access  to  those  woods. 
Government  is  no  longer  consulting  on  that  issue. 
And  what  does  this  mean  for  Defra’s  budget?  Were 
the  projected  income  figures  from  forest  sales  built 
into  Defra’s  settlement  with  the  Treasury?  I suspect 
they  were.  So  is  there  now  a hole  in  Defra’s  budget? 
1 suspect  there  is.  What  will  be  the  knock-on  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  that  budgetary  shift?’ 

Even  before  the  forest  sell-off  was  shelved,  the 
FC  announced  500  job  losses  as  a result  of  the  26% 
cut  in  its  budget  over  the  next  four  years.  Inciden- 
tally, the  United  Nations  has  declared  2011  as  the 
International  Year  of  Forests. 


National  Nature  Reserves  to  be  offloaded  next? 


It’s  not  just  forests  in  England  that  the  UK  Gov- 
ernment seems  keen  to  offload.  According  to  The 
Independent,  England’s  National  Nature  Reserves 
could  be  next  — and  reserve  managers  are  already 
planning  a not-for-profit  company  to  run  them. 
There  are  currently  224  NNRs  in  England  (and 
one  Marine  Nature  Reserve,  Lundy;  see  pp. 


139-158),  with  a total  area  of  over  94,400  ha 
(about  0.6%  of  the  country’s  land  surface). 

Natural  England  (NE)  manages  about  two- 
thirds  of  England’s  NNRs  while  the  remainder  are 
managed  by  organisations  approved  by  NE,  such 
as  the  National  Trust  and  the  RSPB.  The  Forestry 
Commission  also  manages  NNRs,  which  might 
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have  to  be  transferred  to  different  owners  if  those 
sites  are  sold  off.  Of  Natural  England’s  NNRs, 
about  30%  are  owned  and  almost  50%  leased.  The 
rest  are  held  under  Nature  Reserve  Agreements. 

The  Independent  reports  that  ‘The  wardens  of 
England’s  140  state-run  NNRs  want  to  form  their 
own  mutual  company  to  save  these  “wildlife  jewels 
in  the  crown’’  from  the  consequences  of  govern- 
ment proposals  to  dispose  of  them.’  And  it  states 
that  ministers  and  Defra  civil  servants  have  been 
negotiating  with  charities  including  the  National 
Trust  and  the  RSPB  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  take 
over  the  reserves.  Yet  the  charities  recently  indi- 
cated, in  a joint  policy  statement,  that  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  take  over  the  reserves  unless  their 
management  was  ‘fully  funded’  - meaning  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay  the  £10m  annual 
running  costs  of  the  sites. 

So  NE  site  managers  are  proposing  their  own 
rescue  plan  in  the  form  of  a mutual  or  ‘social 
interest’  company,  which  would  be  run  not  for 
profit  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  reserves  themselves. 
Under  the  plan,  Government  funding  would  be 
continued  initially  but  would  gradually  ‘taper  down’ 
so  that  savings  - perhaps  of  as  much  as  30%  - could 
be  achieved  as  the  mutual  company  began  to  raise 
its  own  funds.  This  would  not  involve  charging  for 
admission  but  income  could  be  generated  by  selling 


survey  data  or  providing  wildlife  tours.  The  idea  has 
reportedly  been  given  initial  backing  by  NE  man- 
agement and  could  attract  Government  support  as 
‘mutualisation’  fits  with  the  ‘Big  Society’  project. 

Prof.  Sir  John  Lawton,  chairman  of  the  soon-to- 
be-abolished  Royal  Commission  on  Environmental 
Pollution,  led  a major  review  of  wildlife  sites  enti- 
tled ‘Making  Space  for  Nature’.  He  said:  ‘The  real 
advantage  of  this  idea  [the  mutual  company]  is  that 
it  would  keep  the  series  of  NNRs  as  a coherent 
national  network.’  And  he  was  critical  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s reported  wish  to  divest  itself  of  its  nature 
reserves:  ‘This  is  an  absolutely  disgraceful  abnega- 
tion of  Government  responsibility,’  he  said.  ‘There’s 
no  other  civilised  government  in  the  world  which 
doesn’t  acknowledge  the  responsibility  it  has  for 
nature  conservation.’ 

The  Independent  also  states  that  NE  site  man- 
agers are  in  the  process  of  drawing  up  a business 
plan  that  will  eventually  be  put  to  the  Government 
and  that  a public  consultation  exercise  is  likely  to  be 
launched.  However,  on  6th  February,  Defra  issued 
this  response:  ‘There  is  no  consultation  paper  on  the 
ownership  of  the  National  Nature  Reserves,  and 
there  will  not  be.  Defra  officials  and  Natural 
England  have  been  scoping  a range  of  options  - but 
ministers  have  decided  that  the  National  Nature 
Reserves  will  remain  in  public  ownership.’ 


RSPB  and  National  Trust  become  joint  land  managers 


Despite  the  National  Trust  and  RSPB’s  reluctance 
to  take  on  NNRs,  they  have  agreed  to  jointly  run 
part  of  Britain’s  most-visited  National  Park.  In  a 
‘first’  for  the  two  conservation  charities,  two  of 
Europe’s  largest,  with  a combined  membership  of 
over  4.6  million  people,  they’ll  co-manage  for  the 
next  15  years  one  of  the  major  gateways  to  the 
Peak  District  - the  Eastern  Moors,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Sheffield.  The  Moors  will  still  be  owned  by  the 
Peak  District  National  Park  Authority  but  will  be 
managed  by  the  two  charities  through  the  Eastern 
Moors  Partnership. 

The  Eastern  Moors,  currently  visited  by  a 
quarter  of  a million  people  each  year,  cover  27  km2 
on  the  western  edges  of  Sheffield,  England’s 
fourth-largest  city.  It’s  an  area  bigger  than  the  Isles 
of  Scilly  and  comprises  five  moors:  Clod  Hall, 


Leash  Fen,  Ramsley,  Big  Moor  and  Totley  Moss. 
The  area  also  includes  the  popular  walking  and 
climbing  areas  of  Curbar,  Froggatt  and  Birchen 
Edges  and  300  ha  of  broadleaved  woodland.  The 
National  Trust  and  the  RSPB  plan  to  continue 
work  to  restore  internationally  important  habitats 
like  blanket  bog  and  increase  the  populations  of 
species  like  the  Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata 
and  Water  Vole  Arvicola  amphibius. 

The  two  charities  have  recently  advertised  for 
new  farming  tenants  who  will  graze  traditional 
breeds  of  cattle.  As  well  as  providing  sustainable 
farm  incomes,  the  way  they  manage  the  land  will 
deliver  a range  of  public  benefits,  such  as 
improved  water  quality  and  reduced  carbon  emis- 
sions. For  more  information  about  Eastern  Moors 
visit  www.easternmoors.org.uk 


Targeted  grants  save  farmland  birds 


Research  in  Scotland  has  revealed  that  agricultural 
grant  schemes  can  transform  the  fortunes  of 
declining  farmland  birds.  The  study,  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Applied  Ecology , examines  the  value 
of  agri-environment  schemes  in  relation  to  conser- 
vation of  the  Corn  Bunting  Emberiza  calandra. 


The  Corn  Bunting,  sometimes  known  as  the 
‘fat  bird  of  the  barley’,  prefers  to  nest  in  growing 
crops,  making  it  vulnerable  to  harvesting  opera- 
tions. Its  diet  consists  of  large  insects  in  summer 
and  grain  and  weed  seeds  in  winter.  The  Scottish 
population  is  now  restricted  to  eastern  Scotland 
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and  the  Outer  Hebrides,  with  perhaps  only  850 
breeding  pairs  remaining. 

To  try  and  halt  the  trend  of  dwindling 
numbers,  farmers  have  been  able  to  use  agri- 
environment grants  to  subsidise  ‘wildlife-friendly’ 
farming.  The  study  by  RSPB  Scotland  looked  at 
more  than  70  farms  in  eastern  Scotland  over  seven 
years  and  found  that  Corn  Bunting  populations 
continued  to  decline  rapidly  on  farms  outside  the 
agri-environment  schemes,  remained  roughly 
stable  on  farms  in  the  main  national  agri-environ- 
ment scheme,  and  increased  markedly  on  those 
which  provided  targeted  Corn  Bunting  manage- 
ment with  advisory  support. 

Yet  only  a quarter  of  the  Corn  Bunting  popula- 
tion currently  benefits  from  this  targeted  manage- 
ment. Halting  the  decline  would  need  this 
approach  to  be  extended  to  almost  three-quarters 
of  the  population.  Overall,  the  cost  would  be 
£120,000  (or  just  0.02%  of  the  total  subsidy  for 
farming  in  Scotland). 

Vicki  Swales,  RSPB  Scotland’s  Head  of  Land 
Use  Policy,  said:  ‘In  this  time  of  financial  con- 
straints, it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  public 
funds  are  used  wisely.  Agri-environment  funds 
help  farmers  to  maintain  their  livelihoods  and 
farm  with  wildlife  in  mind.  As  highlighted  by  this 
study,  targeted  schemes  really  deliver  results  and 
offer  excellent  value  for  money.  It  is  disappointing, 
therefore,  that  in  the  recent  budget  proposals,  the 
Scottish  Government  decided  to  cut  agri-environ- 


73.  Corn  Bunting  Emberiza  calandra. 


ment  expenditure  by  £10m  whilst  protecting  other, 
less  environmentally  focused,  payments.  Agri- 
environment schemes  already  receive  a small  pro- 
portion - just  7%  - of  the  over  £600m  spent  on 
farm  support  each  year.  Cutting  the  funding  for 
targeted  schemes  now,  when  we  really  need  them 
to  expand,  will  leave  the  fate  of  birds  such  as  the 
Corn  Bunting  hanging  in  the  balance.’ 


Strewth!  Australian-tagged  Turnstone  goes  round  the  world  - twice 


2,700km  s 


FHes  approx  5,200kms  to 
Marshall  Islands 


Hainan  to  breeding 
grounds  5,600kms 


2,600kms 


7,600kms  to  Hainan  area 


Australia 


twice 


Researchers  from  the  Victorian  Wader  Study  Group 
in  Australia  have  just  recaptured  a Turnstone  Are- 
naria  interpres  which  has  completed  a 27,000-km 
round-trip  migration  for  the  second  time.  This  is 
the  first  wader  to  have  been  tracked  on  its  complete 
migration  in  successive  years.  And  its  incredible 
journey  included  a week-long,  non- 
stop flight  of  7,600  km. 

The  bird  had  a 1-g  light-sensor 
data  logger  attached  to  its  leg,  which 
recorded  where  the  bird  was  each 
morning  and  evening.  In  each  year 
the  device  was  attached  to  the  bird  in 
mid  April  on  a beach  at  Flinders,  Vic- 
toria, in  southeast  Australia.  Some 
Turnstones  spend  the  austral  summer 
(northern  winter)  on  Australian 
beaches  before  migrating  the  huge 
distance  to  Arctic  Siberia  to  breed  in 
the  northern  summer. 

Clive  Minton  of  the  VWSG  said: 

‘The  data  retrieved  so  far  show  that 
the  birds  generally  start  their  north- 
ward migration  with  an  initial,  non- 


stop flight  of  around  7,600  km  in  about  six  days  to 
Taiwan  or  adjacent  regions.  There  they  refuel  on 
the  tidal  flats  before  moving  north  to  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  northern  China.  They  then  make  a flight 
of  over  5,000  km  to  the  breeding  grounds  in 
northern  Siberia,  arriving  in  the  first  week  of  June. 


Breeding  grounds  in  northern  Siberia 
Approx  1st  week  June  - 2nd  week  July 


China  coast  and  Yellow  Syf area 
until  end  May  when  it  departs  ^ . 
for  the  breeding  grounMy;;, 


Hainan  area  1*  week  May 


after  7 day  non  s tbp  flight 


— — Migration  route  2010 

Migration  route  2009^< 

The  27,000km  round  trip 


Aleutian  Islands  (Alaska) 
mid  July  - end  September 


Spends  a month  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  in  Oct  2010 

(In  2009  It  spent  6 weeks  In 
Kiribati  I 
1 

Spends  a month  in  Vanuatu 
in  November  2010 


Departs  Flinders  last  week  April 
Arrives  back  first  week  .GoOglc 
December 


Fig.  I.  The  routes  taken  by  the  tracked  Turnstone  Arenaria 
interpres. 
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'One  of  the  interesting  findings  is  that,  after 
breeding,  the  return  journey  shows  considerable 
variation,  no  two  birds  following  the  same  route. 
Some  return  through  Asia,  while  an  amazing  alter- 
native route  has  been  demonstrated  by  these  new 
results.  This  is  a trans-Pacific  route  where  the  bird 
moves  east  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  off  southwest 
Alaska  before  making  the  huge  journey  across  the 
Pacific,  stopping  only  once  or  twice  before 
reaching  Australia  in  early  December.’ 

The  first  record  of  this  flight  was  in  2009,  when 
this  bird  spent  nearly  two  months  in  the  Aleutians 
before  setting  off  southward  over  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  making  a non-stop  flight  of  7,800  km  to 
Kirabati,  where  it  stayed  for  six  weeks  before 
making  the  5,000-km  trip  back  to  Flinders  (fig.  1). 


In  2010  the  same  bird  undertook  a similar  incred- 
ible journey,  this  time  stopping  off  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  Vanuatu  in  the  Pacific  before  returning 
to  Australia.  Turnstones  can  live  up  to  20  years  and 
such  a bird  following  this  27,000-km  trans-Pacific 
route  would  have  flown  over  500,000  km  in  its  life- 
time. 

It’s  a puzzle  why  individual  Turnstones  from 
the  same  population  should  use  such  widely  dif- 
fering routes  on  migration.  The  study  shows  the 
importance  of  key  regions  within  the  East  Asian 
flyway  and  highlights  the  huge  risk  to  migratory 
shorebird  populations  from  massive  habitat 
changes  such  as  the  draining  of  the  Saemangeum 
estuary  complex  on  the  Yellow  Sea  coast  of  South 
Korea  (see  Brit.  Birds  104:  106). 


Listing  milestones  and  garden  birds 


The  list  of  birds  recorded  in  the  Netherlands  has 
passed  the  500th-species  milestone.  The  latest 
update  from  the  Dutch  records  committee  (see 


www.dutchbirding.nl)  includes  the  first  records  of 
Northern  Waterthrush  Seiurus  noveboracensis  and 
Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis,  in 
2010,  while  the  Dutch  have  also  ele- 
vated American  Sandwich  Tern  Sterna 
sandvicensis  acuflavida  to  species  level. 

Another  Oriental  Turtle  Dove  was 
belatedly  identified  in  England  in 
December  2010,  in  an  Oxfordshire 
garden  (it  reappeared  in  mid  February, 
to  the  great  relief  of  Oxon’s  leading 
listers).  Another  ‘mega’  garden  bird 
that  slipped  through  the  net  in 
December  2010  was  a handsome  male 
Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  eunomus  in 
Greater  Manchester  (see  p.  176). 

And  while  the  Dutch  List  tops  500, 
the  British  List  continues  to  creep 
towards  600.  The  latest  candidate  for 
inclusion  was  an  apparent  Slaty- 
backed  Gull  Larus  schistisagus  in 
Greater  London  in  January. 


74.  First-winter  Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis. 
Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  February  2011. 


BB  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year 

A reminder  that  the  35th  BB  Bird  Photograph  of 
the  Year  competition  is  still  open  for  entries.  The 
competition  is  FREE  to  enter  and  up  to  three 
images  of  Western  Palearctic  birds  taken  during 
2010  may  be  submitted.  First  prize  is  £1,000  in 
cash,  and  the  closing  date  for  entries  is  31st 
March.  For  full  details  of  the  rules  and  how  to 
submit  entries,  visit  www.britishbirds.co.uk  and 
follow  the  link  to  the  competition. 


Q&A  in  BB 

This  is  the  first  sight  of  a potential  new  feature  in  BB. 
The  idea  is  to  bring  you  an  insight  into  the  lives  of  key 
figures  in  modern-day  ornithology,  by  posing  a stan- 
dard set  of  questions  - some  serious,  some  less  so.  We 
decided  to  trial  it  on  our  website  (see  www.british 
birds.co.uk/category/qa-in-bb/)  by  putting  the  ques- 
tions to  members  of  BB’ s editorial  board.  Let  us  know 
what  you  think  by  posting  a comment  or  sending  an 
e-mail  to  editor@britishbirds.co.uk 


New  county  bird  recorders 

Lincolnshire  (south)  John  Badley;  e-mail  recorder_south@lincsbirdclub.co.uk 
Lincolnshire  (north)  John  Clarkson;  e-mail  recorder_north@lincsbirdclub.co.uk 
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Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers  early 
January  to  early  February  2011. 

Headlines  Although  there  were  a number  of 
ace  rarities  in  this  period,  it  was  a frustrating  time 
for  those  who  wanted  to  chase  them.  Photo- 
graphic evidence  of  two  stunning  rarities  from 
December  emerged  (an  Oriental  Turtle  Dove  in 
Oxfordshire  and  a Dusky  Thrush  in  Greater 
Manchester),  a Purple  Gallinule  was  found  dead  in 
Devon,  while  a Killdeer  in  Argyll  and  the  Slaty- 
backed  Gull  in  Essex  were  very  short-stayers. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  record  of  all  was  an 
impressive  group  of  Great  White  Egrets  in 
Somerset,  but  otherwise  the  theme  of  the  month 
was  a lot  of  popular  long-stayers. 


Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser  albifrons  Buck- 
enham/Cantley  (Norfolk),  long-stayer  to  24th 
January.  Ross’s  Goose  Anser  rossii  Three  long- 
stayers  remained,  one  in  Cumbria  to  at  least  26th 
January,  and  two  in  Norfolk  to  6th  February. 
Cackling  Goose  Branta  hutchinsii  Lissadell  (Co. 
Sligo),  long-stayer  to  15th  January.  Red-breasted 
Goose  Branta  ruficoitis  Long-stayer,  Pilling  area 
(Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  to  31st  January;  near 
Titchfield  Haven,  20th-30th  January,  Hook-with- 
Warsash  (both  Hampshire),  5th  February. 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana 
Long-stayers  at  Stoke  Ferry 
(Norfolk)  to  16th  January,  Youghal 
area  (Co.  Cork)  to  1st  February, 

Udale  Bay  (Highland)  to  4th  Feb- 
ruary, Cley  (Norfolk)  to  6th  Feb- 
ruary and  Rutland  Water 
(Leicestershire  & Rutland) 
to  8th  February;  Tacumshin  Lake 
(Co.  Wexford),  23rd  January; 

Gossa  Water  (Shetland),  25th-30th 
January;  Martnaham  Loch  (Ayr- 
shire), 25th— 3 1 st  January.  Blue- 
winged Teal  Anas  discors  North 
Bull  Island  (Co.  Dublin),  long- 
stayer  to  30th  January. 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca 

Long-stayers  at  Lough  Neagh  (Co. 

Armagh)  to  24th  January  and 
Tacumshin  Lake  to  19th  January; 

Cockshoot  Broad  (Norfolk), 

1 6th — 25th  January  and  5th-8th 


February;  Needham  Market  (Suffolk),  1 9th— 27th 
January.  Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis  Long-stayers 
at  Lough  Gur  (Co.  Limerick)  to  26th  January, 
Slimbridge  (Gloucestershire)  to  7th  February, 
Cosmeston  Lake  (East  Glamorgan)  to  9th  Feb- 
ruary and  Dozmary  Pool/Colliford  Lake  (Corn- 
wall) to  9th  February;  Holm  Sound  (Orkney),  2nd 
February.  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  Long- 
stayers  at  Burghead  (Moray  & Nairn)  to  22nd 
January  and  Sumburgh/Scatness  (Shetland),  two, 
to  7th  February. 

Pacific  Diver  Gavia  pacifica  Mount’s  Bay  (Corn- 
wall), long-stayer  to  7th  February;  presumed 
returning  adult,  Finvarra  (Co.  Clare),  22nd-25th 
January.  White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  In  Shet- 
land, long-stayers  Bluemull  Sound,  26th  January, 
and  South  Nesting  Bay,  7th  February;  Lewis 
(Outer  Hebrides),  22nd  January. 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  St  Winnow  (Cornwall), 
5th-9th  February;  Shapwick  Heath  (Somerset), 
6th  February.  Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba  Ham 
Wall,  five,  1 7th— 1 8th  January,  then  six,  2 1st — 30th 
January,  then  five  (some  of  same)  Shapwick  Heath 
(both  Somerset),  5th  February.  Other  records  from 
Hampshire,  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire 
(two),  Nottinghamshire  and  Suffolk.  Glossy  Ibis 
Plegadis  falcinellus  Dungeness  (Kent),  long-stayer  to 
19th  January. 


75.  Killdeer  Charadrius  vociferus,  Islay,  Argyll,  January  2011. 
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Recent  reports 


76.  First-winter  Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus, 
Poole,  Dorset,  February  2011. 


Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps  Long-stayer, 
Great  Island  (Co.  Cork),  to  23rd  January. 

White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  Hordle/New 
Milton  areas  (Hampshire),  long-stayer  to  9th 
February.  Northern  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  hudso- 
nius  Long-stayers  on  the  north  Norfolk  coast, 
mainly  Thornham/Titchwell,  to  6th  February  and 
Tacumshin  Lake  to  24th  January;  Lewis  (Outer 
Hebrides),  8th  February. 

Purple  Gallinule  Porphyrio  martinica  Dartmoor 
(Devon),  found  dead,  24th  January.  American 
Coot  Fulica  americana  Termoncarragh  Lake  (Co. 
Mayo),  long-stayer  to  7th  February. 

Killdeer  Charadrius  vociferus  Islay  (Argyll),  31st 
January  to  1st  February.  Long-billed  Dowitcher 
Limnodromus  scolopaceus  Lodmoor,  long-stayer  to 
20th  January,  same  Poole  (both  Dorset),  31st 
January  to  9th  February. 

Slaty-backed  Gull  Larus  schistisagus  Rainham 
Marshes  (London),  to  15th  January,  same  Pitsea, 
3rd  February  and  Hanningfield  Resr  (both  Essex), 
6th  February.  American  Herring  Gull  Larus  smith- 
sonianus  Culmore  (Co.  Derry),  9th-23rd  January. 
Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri  Galway  Bay  (Co. 
Galway),  long-stayer  to  5th  February. 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove  S treptopelia  orientals  One  was 
reported  belatedly  at  Chipping  Norton  (Oxford- 
shire), 1 5th—  18th  December.  Snowy  Owl  Bubo 
scandiacus  Lewis  (Outer  Hebrides),  8th  February. 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus  Rainham  Marshes 


(Greater  London/Essex), 
two,  7th  February.  Waxwing 
Bombycilla  garrulus  Although 
reports  remained  widespread 
throughout  this  period,  flock 
sizes  were  drastically  reduced, 
generally  to  fewer  than  50 
birds.  Flocks  of  200  or  more 
included:  Milton  Keynes 
(Buckinghamshire),  319,  16th 
January;  Halifax  (Yorkshire), 
200,  17th  January;  Bracknell 
(Berkshire),  200,  17th 
January;  Thurrock  (Essex), 
250,  22nd  January;  Muswell 
Hill  (London),  285,  27th 
January;  Pitsea,  200,  30th 
January;  Warfield  (Berkshire), 
200,  2nd  February;  Stockport 
(Greater  Manchester),  294, 
4th  February;  Linslade  (Bed- 
fordshire), 350,  5th  February. 
Rose-coloured  Starling  Pastor  roseus  Penzance 
(Cornwall),  two,  26th— 28th  January,  one 
remaining  until  9th  February.  Dusky  Thrush  Turdus 
eunomus  Leigh  (Greater  Manchester),  belated  news 
of  a male  on  8th  December. 

Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  hornemanni  Long-stayers 
at  Hatfield  Moors  (Yorkshire)  to  15th  January, 
Coronation  Clay-pit  (Bedfordshire)  to  19th 
January,  Sandy  (Bedfordshire)  to  29th  January, 
Whiteadder  Resr  (Lothian)  to  30th  January  and 
Rainton  Meadows  (Co.  Durham),  up  to  three  to 
25th  January,  two  to  8th  and  one  to  9th  February; 
Big  Waters  NR  (Northumberland),  16th  January; 
Martham  Ferry  (Norfolk),  three,  19th  January; 
Fairburn  Ings  (Yorkshire),  21st  January;  Rowney 
Warren  (Bedfordshire),  27th  January;  Lincoln 
(Lincolnshire),  28th  January;  Kirby  Lakes  (Leices- 
tershire 8<  Rutland),  30th  January;  Cranshaws 
(Borders),  30th  January;  Wallsend  (Northumber- 
land), 9th  February. 


77.  Male  Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  eunomu s,  Leigh, 
Greater  Manchester,  December  2010. 
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Editorial 


Atlas  enters  the  home  straight 

I read  in  a recent  copy  of  BTO 
News  that  2011  is  the  Euro- 
pean Year  of  Volunteering. 

Somehow  this  EU  initiative 
had  passed  me  by,  unlike  its 
hard-to-miss  UK  counterpart, 

The  Big  Society.  This  sudden 
emphasis  on  volunteering  set 
me  wondering  whether  there 
is  any  better  example  of  a vol- 
untary, mass-participation 
project  than  a national  Bird 
Atlas.  Although  the  top-down 
enthusiasm  for  volunteering 
in  general  may  be  new,  atlases  have  been 
around  for  a long  time.  The  first  for  Britain 
and  Ireland,  one  of  the  first  in  the  world,  was 
carried  out  in  1968-72.  It  covered  breeding 
birds  only  but  was  followed  in  1981-84  by 
the  first  winter  Atlas.  A repeat  breeding  Atlas, 
in  1988-91,  20  years  after  the  first,  enabled 
changes  in  the  ranges  of  species  over  the 
intervening  period  to  be  mapped.  The  results 
of  the  Atlases,  in  three  well-thumbed 
volumes,  take  pride  of  place  on  the  book- 
shelves in  my  study. 

As  someone  who  has  participated  in  all  of 
them,  it’s  hard  to  believe  (and  somewhat 
alarming)  that  more  than  40  years  have  now 
passed  since  the  start  of  the  first  breeding 
Atlas.  Over  that  period,  we  have  seen  massive 
changes  in  the  status  of  many  of  our  birds, 
some  over  quite  short  timescales.  For  several, 
the  trends  were  already  clear  between  the  first 
and  second  breeding  Atlases  and  are  ongoing, 
so  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  hear,  at  a BTO 
Council  meeting  in  2004,  that  another  Atlas, 
20  years  on  from  the  last,  was  being  planned. 
It  came  as  a much  bigger  shock,  some  time 
later,  to  be  invited  to  chair  the  Atlas  Working 
Group  (AWG).  Despite  a degree  of  apprehen- 
sion, I was  thrilled  to  be  asked  and  had  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  the  role. 

The  Group,  made  up  of  representatives 
from  BirdWatch  Ireland  (BWI),  the  Scottish 
Ornithologists’  Club  (SOC),  local  bird  clubs, 
academia,  conservation  professionals  and 
members  of  BTO  staff,  met  for  the  first  time  in 


November  2004.  A great  deal 
of  preparation  and  planning 
had  been  carried  out  prior  to 
that  first  session.  Even  so,  in 
November  2007,  when  field- 
work began,  the  road 
stretched  far  ahead  to  a 
distant,  and  somewhat  hazy, 
finishing  line.  Now,  in  April 
2011,  that  line  is  coming  into 
sharp  focus  and  getting  very 
close  indeed.  With  only  one 
more  breeding  season  to  go, 
we  are  fast  approaching  the 
end  of  fieldwork.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  the 
Atlas  is  over,  because  a lot  of  work  still  lies 
ahead  to  analyse  and  publish  the  results.  The 
fourth  volume  (yes,  there  will  be  a book)  is 
unlikely  to  join  the  other  three  on  my  book- 
shelf before  2013.  From  start  to  finish, 
including  preparation,  fieldwork  and  the 
write-up,  the  Atlas  will  have  spanned  a decade. 
The  timescale  alone  indicates  just  how  big  and 
ambitious  an  Atlas  project  really  is. 

As  Chair  of  the  AWG,  I’ve  had  an  insider’s 
view  of  the  project  as  it  evolved  and,  through 
this  editorial,  want  to  share  some  of  the  mile- 
stones with  BB  readers.  I don’t  have  the  space 
(or  inclination)  to  go  through  all  the  debates 
and  judgements  made  along  the  way,  but 
shall  mention  just  a few  of  what  I see  as  the 
most  important. 

One  of  the  early  decisions  was  to  combine 
winter  and  breeding  surveys  into  one  Atlas. 
This  broke  new  ground.  It  made  sense  but,  by 
combining  the  two,  we  would  be  doubling 
the  fieldwork.  This,  in  turn,  risked  making  it 
more  difficult  to  achieve  an  adequate  level  of 
coverage.  In  fact,  this  fear  has  turned  out  to 
be  unfounded.  With  the  full  involvement  and 
partnership  of  BWI  and  SOC,  organised 
expeditions,  a few  paid  fieldworkers,  but 
mainly  thanks  to  the  dedication  of  around 
16,000  volunteer  ‘citizen  scientists’,  the  distri- 
bution maps  have  taken  shape  for  even  the 
most  difficult-to-reach  areas  of  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Coverage  may  not  reach  100%  but  it 
will  be  very  close  indeed. 
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A great  deal  of  discussion  at  the  early 
meetings  was  about  survey  methodology.  We 
wanted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  this  the 
same  as  previous  Atlases  to  facilitate  compar- 
isons among  them  but  there  was  also  a strong 
desire  to  collect  better  quantitative  informa- 
tion. The  Timed  Tetrad  Visit  (TTV)  was 
designed  to  achieve  this.  For  the  first  time, 
every  individual  bird  encountered  during 
two-hour  tetrad  surveys  would  be  counted. 
This  would  provide  a direct  assessment  of 
relative  abundance  between  different  areas.  It 
was  never  envisaged  that  TTVs  would  locate 
all  species,  so  Roving  Records  were  needed  to 
add  the  harder-to-find  species  to  the  distri- 
bution maps.  I’m  aware  that  TTVs  haven’t 
been  popular  with  everyone,  but  the  results 
should  justify  the  means.  I believe  that  when 
you  see  the  quality  of  the  species  abundance 
maps  you  will  agree  that  the  effort  has  been 
well  worthwhile. 

Data  handling  and  communication  of 
results  back  to  participants  have  also  been 
regular  topics  on  the  AWG  agenda.  I feel  that 
the  progress  made  here  has  been  one  of  the 
most  impressive  features  of  the  project.  The 
big  advance  between  this  and  previous 
Atlases  is  that  input  and  feedback  of  infor- 
mation can  be  made  online.  Not  everyone 
uses  a computer,  of  course,  so  paper  records 
are  still  valuable,  but  vast  piles  of  recording 
forms  and  long  delays  between  input  and 
output  are  things  of  the  past.  If  you  are  not 
taking  part  in  the  Atlas,  then  at  least  take  a 
look  at  the  website  - www.birdatlas.net  - 
where  you  can  see  the  results  taking  shape. 
And  while  you  are  there,  it’s  very  easy  to  reg- 
ister and  start  adding  your  sightings.  You  may 
find  that  your  notebook  already  contains 
records  of  species  ‘missing’  from  10-km 
squares,  or  evidence  of  breeding  for  some 
species,  and  these  could  make  the  end 
product  even  more  complete. 

Another  feature  of  the  current  Atlas, 
which  differentiates  it  from  the  earlier  ones, 
is  the  large  number  of  local  Atlases  that  have 
been  spawned  by  the  national  project.  There 
are  currently  43  county  Atlases  in  progress. 
These  will  provide  a more  detailed  pattern  of 
bird  distributions  than  the  national  Atlas,  but 
1 hope  that  they  will  also  bring  another 
benefit.  By  clearly  demonstrating  the  advan- 
tages of  collaboration  between  the  BTO  and 


local  bird  clubs,  I am  optimistic  that  they  will 
set  the  pattern  for  increasing  levels  of  co- 
operation in  future. 

Organisation  of  the  Atlas  has  been  very 
much  a team  effort.  My  thanks  go  to  my 
fellow  AWG  members,  who  have  made  my 
role  as  Chairman  so  straightforward.  The 
input  from  many  BTO  staff  members  has 
been  crucial  and  although  I can’t  mention 
everyone  by  name,  I must  acknowledge  two 
people.  Simon  Gillings  has  been  a key  player 
from  the  beginning.  Throughout  he  has  used 
his  impressive  analytical  skills  to  tackle  diffi- 
cult technical  issues  and  come  up  with 
elegant  solutions.  His  input  has  been  invalu- 
able. Dawn  Balmer  has  also  done  a marvel- 
lous job  as  Atlas  Coordinator.  Dawn  was 
ideally  fitted  to  the  role:  a professional 
ornithologist  with  long  experience  working 
for  the  BTO;  a keen  birder,  ringer  and  occa- 
sional twitcher;  but,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, a hard-working  diplomat  with  the  skill 
to  deal  with  thousands  of  atlas-related 
queries  that  flood  her  desk  on  a daily  basis! 

Finally,  a reminder  and  a plea.  The  end 
of  fieldwork  for  this  Atlas  is  just  a few  weeks 
away.  There  are  still  gaps  in  coverage  so  please 
get  out  there  and  add  2011  breeding  records. 
If  you  remember  nothing  else  about  the 
European  Year  of  Volunteering,  remember  its 
slogan:  Volunteer!  Make  a difference. 

John  Eyre 


A provisional  breeding  distribution  map  - but 
what  species  is  it?  Answer  on  p.  23  I . 
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Some  thoughts  on  the 
historical  status  of  the 
Great  Bustard  in  Britain 

Michael  Shrubb 


Abstract  Early  documentary  evidence  provides  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  did  not  colonise  Britain  until  around  the  mid  fifteenth 
century.  This  was  perhaps  part  of  a general  increase  in  Europe  and  rooted  in 
major  ecological  changes  brought  about  by  climatic  deterioration  and  severe 
epidemic  disease  in  the  human  population  from  the  early  fourteenth  century.  From 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  species  was  a regular  and  familiar  member  of  the 
English  avifauna  and  contemporary  accounts  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth,  although  couched  in  general  terms,  do  not  suggest  that  it 
was  a scarce  bird  within  its  restricted  range.  It  declined  very  rapidly  from  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  a decline  largely  fuelled  by  human  persecution. 
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Introduction 

Waters  & Waters  (2005)  published  a detailed 
account  of  the  former  status  of  the  Great 
Bustard  Otis  tarda  in  Britain,  based  largely  on 
contemporary  accounts  and  particularly  on 
the  series  of  county  and  regional  avifaunas 
published  from  the  mid  nineteenth  to  early 
twentieth  centuries.  In  the  course  of  research 
for  a book  on  the  exploitation  of  birds,  I have 
been  examining  another  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  early  occurrence  of  birds  in 
Britain,  namely  what  Gurney  (1921) 
described  as  ‘dietaries’,  i.e.  lists  of  provisions 
for  feasts,  market  price  lists  and,  particularly, 
household  accounts  for  the  medieval  and 
early  modern  periods.  These  provide  a rather 
different  perspective  on  the  Great  Bustard’s 
historical  status  in  Britain,  for  the  species 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  50  or  so  such 
lists  that  I have  checked  before  the  sixteenth 
century. 

This  paper  examines  the  proposition  that 
the  Great  Bustard  was  not  an  indigenous 
species  but  colonised  Britain  in  the  late- 
medieval  period  and  discusses  the  ecological 
changes  that  may  have  encouraged  such  a 
significant  expansion  of  the  species’  range.  It 
also  looks  in  detail  at  the  species’  distribution 
and  habitat  in  Britain  and  discusses  briefly 
the  reasons  for  its  extinction  as  a British  bird. 

Early  history 

In  Britain,  archaeological  records  of  the 
Great  Bustard  are  scant.  Yalden  & Albarella 
(2009)  recorded  it  from  three  late-glacial 
sites,  in  south  Wales  and  Somerset  (two);  at 
one  Roman  site,  Fishbourne  (an  identifica- 
tion which  they  suggested  needed  checking); 
and  at  one  late-medieval  site,  Baynard’s 
Castle  in  London.  Although  they  point  out 
that  a lack  of  archaeological  records  does  not 
prove  an  absence  of  birds,  the  overall 
impression  of  these  early  records  is  of 
vagrancy  rather  than  residence,  for  bustards 
might  have  been  expected  to  occur  more 
frequently  in  such  records  if  available  to 
hunters,  as  did  the  Common  Crane  Grus 
grus,  for  example.  Furthermore,  Gurney 
(1921)  noted  that  the  Saxons  had  no  name 
for  the  Great  Bustard,  suggesting  that  they 
were  also  unfamiliar  with  it.  Neither  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  illustrated  in  medieval 
English  manuscripts  (Yapp  1981)  nor 


pursued  by  medieval  English  falconers. 

Apart  from  single  references  in  1371 
(Stevenson  8c  Southwell  1890)  and  1413 
(Gurney  1921),  the  first  documentary  records 
of  Great  Bustards  in  England  appear  to  date 
from  the  mid  fifteenth  century  (e.g.  Fisher 
1966,  Vesey-Fitzgerald  1969).  Vesey- 
Fitzgerald  suggested  that  it  was  absent  from 
Britain  before  that  date  for,  as  a large  and 
edible  species,  it  must  surely  have  been 
recorded  earlier  if  present.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  in  lists  of  birds 
recorded  as  provided  at  feasts,  paid  for  in 
household  accounts  or  included  in  Corpora- 
tion market  price  lists  spanning  the  period 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries 
(in  Pennant  1776,  Harting  1879,  Nelson 
1907,  Le  Strange  1920,  Gurney  1921,  Tice- 
hurst  1923  and  1934,  Darby  1974,  Rackham 
1986,  Bourne  1999  and  2003,  Woolgar  1999 
and  2006),  Great  Bustards  do  not  appear 
before  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Thereafter 
the  species  appeared  regularly. 

One  should  be  cautious  in  drawing  con- 
clusions about  bird  distributions  from  these 
lists.  Sources  such  as  household  accounts 
show  a marked  increase  in  the  range  and 
number  of  wild  birds  consumed  in  aristo- 
cratic and  gentry  establishments  from  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
following  the  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Death 
(Stone  2006).  Thus  the  absence  of  any  species 
from  earlier  lists  may  not  indicate  that  it  was 
not  present.  Nevertheless,  substantial 
numbers  of  wild  birds  were  being  accounted 
for  in  these  sources  by  the  early  fifteenth 
century  but  Great  Bustards  do  not  appear  for 
another  century.  Similarly,  Great  Bustards  do 
not  appear  in  the  26  price  lists  given  by  Jones 
(1965)  for  the  London  markets  (which  span 
the  period  from  the  late  thirteenth  to  the 
early  seventeenth  centuries)  before  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  Thereafter  they  appear  in 
60%  of  his  lists. 

By  the  early  sixteenth  century,  Great  Bus- 
tards were  clearly  highly  regarded  for  the 
table.  For  example,  they  were  reserved  for  the 
Lord’s  table  for  principal  feasts  in  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland’s  accounts  for  his  East 
Riding  estates  in  the  early  sixteenth  century 
(Nelson  1907).  They  sometimes  appeared  in 
considerable  numbers  for  royal  feasts,  for 
example  the  48  served  at  the  meeting  of 
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Francis  I,  Henry  VIII  and  the  Count  of 
Flanders  in  Calais  in  1532  (Bourne  1981).  By 
contrast,  they  are  missing  from  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury’s  accounts  of  1406/07  (Woolgar 
2006),  although  his  estates  lay  in  the  area  of 
Wiltshire  occupied  by  the  species  in  later  cen- 
turies and  the  Judges  of  the  Western  Circuit 
were  served  Great  Bustard  at  the  Salisbury 
Assize  held  in  June  1600  (Gurney  1921).  The 
species  was  also  a notable  absentee  from  the 
great  Neville  feast  at  York  in  1465  (see 
Pennant  1776). 

Thus  I agree  with  Vesey-Fitzgerald’s 
(1969)  suggestion  that  the  species  colonised 
England  from  the  late-medieval  period.  This 
was  perhaps  part  of  a more  general  popula- 
tion expansion  in  Europe,  encouraged  by 
extensive  ecological  changes  then  in  progress. 
Edward  Topsell,  writing  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  described  the  bustard  as  very 
fearful  of  the  sight  of  man  (Harrison  & 
Hoeniger  1972)  and  Suarez  et  al.  (1997) 
noted  a preference  in  modern-day  Spain  for 
areas  without  human  infrastructure.  Thus,  a 
major  decline  in  human  populations  arising 
from  climatic  deterioration  and  epidemic 
disease  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  may  well  have  favoured  an  expansion 
in  the  species’  range. 

In  England,  Hoskins  (1955)  noted  that  the 
human  population  declined  by  30-50%  in 
successive  outbreaks  of  plague  from  the  mid 
fourteenth  century  and  Zeigler  (1973),  in  his 
study  of  the  Black  Death  in  1348-50,  puts  the 
loss  of  population  from  that  epidemic  alone 
at  1.4-1. 8 million  (30-45%  of  the  total). 
Gummer  (2009)  put  the  figure  at  50%.  Many 
settlements  shrank  in  size,  a few  were  lost 
completely  and  the  population  did  not  start 
to  recover  until  the  sixteenth  century  nor 
reach  pre-plague  levels  until  the  seventeenth 
(Simmons  2001). 

Declining  population  reduced  the  demand 
for  grain  and  significantly  raised  the  wage 
costs  of  producing  it  (e.g.  Thorpe  1965). 
These  factors  promoted  a change  in  land  use 
from  arable  to  pastoral  husbandry  from  the 
mid  fourteenth  century  (Cantor  1982).  In  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  this  trend 
was  particularly  to  sheep  for  wool  for  the 
cloth  trade,  which  led  to  the  loss  of  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  medieval  settlements  to 
enclosure  (Beresford  8<  Hurst  1989).  In  the 


habitats  used  by  Great  Bustards,  declining 
human  populations  also  ended  the  pressure 
of  population  on  marginal  land.  The  land- 
scape emptied  as  the  population  receded. 
This  process  was  clear  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  (see  below). 

These  changes  were  part  of  a general 
European  pattern,  for  abandonment  of 
former  settlements  in  the  later  medieval 
period  went  on  all  over  northern  and  central 
Europe,  with  the  sites  of  many  thousands  of 
deserted  medieval  hamlets  and  villages  iden- 
tified in  Germany  alone  (Lamb  1995).  Hage- 
meijer  & Blair  (1997)  noted  that  Great 
Bustards  probably  reached  their  greatest 
distribution  in  west  and  central  Europe  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  also  aided  then  by 
extensive  forest  clearance.  Certainly,  by  the 
eighteenth  century  Great  Bustards  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  in  Europe  to  be  regarded  as 
agricultural  pests.  So  common  had  they 
become  in  Germany  that  royal  edicts  were 
issued  to  address  the  damage  they  caused  to 
crops,  with  children  being  given  time  off 
school  to  drive  them  away  from  the  fields 
(del  Hoyo  et  al.  1996).  Johnsgard  (1991) 
spoke  of  ‘bustard  plagues’  as  common  and 
doing  great  damage  to  crops,  with  children 
encouraged  to  participate  in  collecting  bus- 
tards’ eggs.  1 suggest  that  the  colonisation  of 
England  from  the  late  fifteenth/early  six- 
teenth century  was  part  of  this  European 
population  expansion.  Macpherson  (1897) 
had  no  doubt  that  ‘our  old  English  race  of 
bustards  received  additions  to  its  numbers 
from  the  great  plains  of  Germany’.  Its  history 
as  a vagrant  in  Britain  after  it  ceased  to  breed 
in  England  and  declined  in  west  and  central 
Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century  lends  some 
support  to  this  idea.  Naylor  (1996)  listed  41 
records  involving  59  birds  in  Britain  between 
1840  and  1900  but  only  eight  records,  of  12 
birds,  during  1900-57. 

Hunting  Great  Bustards 

As  Waters  &.  Waters  (2005)  hinted,  one  pos- 
sible argument  for  the  lack  of  bustard  records 
in  early  sources  is  that  these  birds  were  too 
difficult  to  take  before  the  development  of 
reasonably  efficient  guns.  1 think  this  is 
inherently  improbable  for  four  reasons. 

First,  the  maximum  ‘fair  killing’  range  of  a 
standard  flintlock  fowling  piece  was  unlikely 
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to  have  been  more  than  c.  55  m and  was 
probably  less.  The  heavy  duck  guns  some- 
times used  would  have  had  greater  range  but 
their  point  was  the  size  of  the  charge  they 
fired,  obtaining  multiple  kills.  It  was  getting 
within  range,  not  the  weapon  used,  that  was 
always  the  problem. 

Second,  bustards  were  certainly  shot  with 
crossbows  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  (e.g. 
Gurney  1921)  and  crossbows  were  available 
as  a hunting  weapon  long  before  this,  as  illus- 
trations in  medieval  manuscripts  show.  We 
probably  underestimate  today  the  efficiency 
of  the  crossbow  as  a hunting  weapon.  But  an 
insight  into  how  they  were  regarded  in  the 
past  is  provided  by  legislation  of  Henry  VII 
in  1504,  which  forbade  their  use  to  shoot 
Grey  Herons  Ardea  cinerea  (Gurney  1921), 
presumably  because  they  were  much  too 
efficient.  Proficient  users  attained  a high  level 
of  skill  and  were  well  able  to  shoot  birds  on 
the  wing  (e.g.  Brander  1971). 

Third,  there  are  records  of  bustards  being 


coursed  with  greyhounds  in  England  back  to 
the  early  seventeenth  century  and  there  is 
neither  evidence  nor  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  was  not  then  an  established  tradition. 
Indeed,  the  Swiss  ornithologist  Conrad 
Gesner,  quoted  in  Macpherson  (1897),  wrote: 
‘our  bustards  were  killed  with  hawks  or 
caught  with  dogs’  in  the  mid  sixteenth 
century.  Borrer’s  (1891)  account  of  his  grand- 
father’s methods  (see  Appendix  1)  suggests 
that  coursing  bustards  was  often  done  when 
the  birds  were  disadvantaged  in  some  way,  in 
Borrer’s  case  when  the  birds  were  too  soaked 
with  dew  to  fly.  Edward  Topsell  reported  the 
use  of  this  ploy  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century  (Harrison  & Hoeniger  1972)  and,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  methods  of 
hunting  Great  Bustards  that  Waters  & Waters 
(2005)  described,  it  recurred  across  the 
species’  European  range.  Brusewitz  (1969),  for 
example,  quoted  Wolfgang  Gerwalt,  who 
described  ‘ice-hunting’  in  Hungary  and  the 
Danube  area,  stressing  that  ice  on  the  ground 


78.  Other  than  as  a vagrant  (and  the  last  record  was  as  long  ago  as  1987),  the  only  chance  of 
seeing  a Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  in  the  wild  in  the  UK  is  to  see  one  from  the  reintroduction 
project  on  Salisbury  Plain  (the  one  shown  here  was  photographed  at  Puxton  Moor,  Somerset,  in 
June  2009).  After  releasing  birds  reared  from  eggs  rescued  in  southern  Russia,  the  Great  Bustard 
Project  passed  a major  milestone  in  2009  when  the  oldest  males  became  sexually  mature  and  mated 
successfully,  producing  the  first  Great  Bustard  chicks  to  hatch  in  the  wild  in  the  UK  for  177  years. 
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was  all  that  was  required  as  the  bustards, 
when  fleeing  the  hounds,  were  then  unable  to 
get  a foothold  with  their  comparatively  small 
feet.  Coursing  was  also  practised  on  the 
Russian  steppe  in  winter,  in  conditions  of 
freezing  rain,  when  ice  on  the  bustards’ 
feathers  prevented  them  from  taking  off. 
Brusewitz  also  recorded  that  covered  wagons 
were  used  in  Sweden  to  get  greyhounds  close 
enough  to  bustards  to  seize  them  in  a short 
dash  before  they  could  get  airborne.  Gesner’s 
record  above  apart,  I have  found  remarkably 
little  evidence  that  bustards  were  ever 
pursued  by  medieval  falconers. 

Finally,  the  young  were  more  vulnerable 
than  old  birds,  as  the  Wiltshire  shepherds 
demonstrated  in  taking  them  with  their 
sheepdogs  (Smith  1887).  Young  birds  were 
probably  the  age  class  mainly  sought  for  the 
table. 

Distribution,  status  and  habitat 

From  the  seventeenth  century,  Great  Bustards 
were  recorded  in  lists  of  British  birds  as  a 
matter  of  course  (see  Bircham  2007). 
Although  few  numbers  were  given,  the 
species  was  by  then  clearly  a regular  and 
familiar  member  of  our  avifauna.  Waters  8c 
Waters  (2005)  listed  1 1 English  counties  in 
which  the  species  bred  or  was  present  and 
probably  bred.  These  are  listed  in  Appendix  1 , 


with  a full  summary  of  the  records  to 
supplement  Waters  8c  Waters.  Their  account 
also  listed  six  other  counties  where  claims  of 
breeding  have  been  made  or  assumed.  I have 
included  Essex  in  Appendix  1 for  reasons 
stated  there.  For  Kent,  Ticehurst  (1920/21) 
gave  a single  record  of  a bustard  included  in 
the  expenses  incurred  for  a banquet  given  by 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Canterbury  to 
Master  John  Rotherham  in  1480/81.  But  the 
source  of  this  bird  remains  unknown  and 
Ticehurst  could  find  no  evidence  of  the 
former  presence  of  a drove  of  bustards  in 
Kent,  although  suitable  habitat  probably 
existed.  The  situation  was  similar  in  Oxford- 
shire, with  Aplin  (1889),  for  example,  merely 
assuming  that  the  bird  was  present  by  exten- 
sion from  Berkshire.  It  was  not  mentioned  by 
Dr  Robert  Plot  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Oxfordshire  published  in  1677.  For  Devon, 
Northamptonshire  and  Northumberland,  the 
claims  of  breeding  Great  Bustards  appear 
quite  unreliable  and  should  be  rejected. 

Fig.  la  shows  the  historical  distribution  by 
plotting  the  localities  recorded  in  nineteenth- 
and  early  twentieth-century  avifaunas  by 
10-km  square.  A comparison  with  fig.  lb 
shows  that  the  Great  Bustard’s  distribution 
closely  followed  that  of  chalk,  as  previously 
illustrated  by  Stamp  (1946).  The  bird  was 
largely  confined  to  the  chalk  hills  of  southern 


Fig.  I.  The  historical  distribution  of  Great  Bustards  Otis  tarda  in  the  UK  (la),  plotted  by  10-km  square 
from  records  in  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  avifaunas, and  (lb)  the  distribution  of  chalk  downland. 
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and  eastern  England  and  the  chalk  and  sand 
heaths  of  East  Anglia,  with  important  con- 
centrations in  Wiltshire,  East  Sussex,  the 
Brecklands  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds.  It  may  once  have  been 
found  more  widely  in  East  Anglia  since  there 
are  records  of  unknown  status  for  the  heaths 
of  the  Suffolk  Sandlings,  where  a type  of 
sheep-grain  farming  (see  below)  was  also 
practised  (Armstrong  1973;  Shrubb  2003). 

The  bustards’  distribution  also  coincided 
with  the  main  regions  of  sheep-grain 
farming,  as  defined  by  Emery  (1973).  This 
was  a characteristic  system  of  arable  farming, 
mainly  for  cereals,  practised  on  these  dry, 
light  and  comparatively  infertile  soils.  The 
key  to  the  system  was  the  flock,  grazed  on  the 
down  or  heath  by  day  then  folded  on  the  sur- 
rounding arable  land  at  night,  where  they 
dropped  their  dung  and  urine  to  manure  it. 
It  was  more  complex  than  that  summary 
indicates,  particularly  in  the  sands  of  East 
Anglia  where  the  variant  of  the  foldcourse 
system  was  practised  (see  Allison  1957),  but 
that  was  its  essence  (see  Shrubb  2003  for  a 
fuller  discussion).  One  feature  of  this 
farming  system  was  that  it  involved  a long- 
term transfer  of  nutrients  from  the  grazing 
land  to  the  arable  land  through  the  sheep. 
The  resultant  low  nutrient  status  may  have 
helped  to  maintain  the  very  open  nature  of 
these  grasslands  when  combined  with  con- 
stant grazing  pressure.  The  nature  of  these 
landscapes  was  encapsulated  by  Nelson’s 
(1907)  description  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds: 
‘originally  a desolate,  grassy,  and  stony  sheep- 
walk  - over  which  a horseman  might  ride  for 
thirty  miles  at  a stretch  without  meeting  with 
a fence  or  other  obstruction.’ 

While  this  farming  system  may  have  been 
important  to  Great  Bustards,  it  was  also  prac- 
tised in  areas  such  as  the  Cotswolds,  which 
lacked  bustards.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that 
it  was  the  very  open  nature  of  the  habitats 
occupied  combined  with  a lack  of  human 
population  that  was  important.  Even  today, 
maps  of  the  main  areas  of  England  that  were 
occupied  by  Great  Bustards  show  quite  dis- 
tinctly a relative  lack  of  human  settlement 
and  infrastructure  compared  with  neigh- 
bouring areas.  The  habitats  they  occupied 
saw  a decline  in  cultivation  and  human  set- 
tlement and  an  increase  in  the  area  of  sheep 


pastures  from  the  early  fourteenth  century. 
Thus  in  Wiltshire,  in  his  study  of  village  live- 
stock in  the  thirteenth  century,  Postan  (1962) 
concluded  that  men  had  then  come  to 
employ  a much  larger  proportion  of  the 
chalk  lands  as  arable  and  a much  smaller  one 
as  sheep  runs  than  they  were  apparently  to 
employ  in  the  eighteenth.  He  noted  that  the 
social  model  of  the  thirteenth-century 
economy  was  of  ‘a  society  in  which  popula- 
tion was  abundant  and  growing,  land  was 
scarce  and  getting  scarcer  and  men  in  search 
of  sustenance  were  forced  to  till  lands  which 
in  other  and  more  spacious  periods  would 
and  should  have  been  used  as  pasture,  and  in 
fact  were  so  to  be  used  again  from  the  late 
fourteenth  century.’  A similar  cycle  was  noted 
on  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire: 
arable  in  the  fourteenth  century,  converted  to 
grass  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  and 
brought  back  into  the  first  rank  of  arable  by 
the  improvements  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  (Beresford  1954).  There 
were  marked  concentrations  of  deserted 
medieval  settlements  on  these  thin  soils,  and 
on  the  sands  of  the  Brecks  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  and  on  the  East  Sussex  Downs,  where 
sheep  farming  also  expanded  at  the  expense 
of  arable  from  the  same  period  (Pelham 
1934;  Allison  1955;  Harris  1958;  Beresford  8c 
Hurst  1989). 

Although  always  associated  with  dry  and 
very  open  grasslands,  Great  Bustards  made 
much  use  of  arable  crops  in  England,  as  they 
still  do  in  Europe  today.  They  nested  habitu- 
ally in  arable  crops,  mainly  cereals.  For 
example,  of  15-20  nests  of  which  Stevenson 
(1870)  had  records  in  the  Stow  area  of  the 
Brecks,  all  but  two  were  in  rye;  Riviere  (1930) 
noted  that  in  the  Swaffham  area  they  almost 
invariably  laid  in  rye,  sown  broadcast  and  left 
undisturbed  until  harvest;  and  Smith’s  (1887) 
account  for  Wiltshire  makes  it  clear  that  they 
nested  extensively  in  cereals  there.  Nelson 
(1907)  quoted  Thomas  Allis  in  1844, 
implying  clearly  that  the  species  also  nested 
in  clover  and  sainfoin  crops  in  Yorkshire;  and 
Babbington  (1884-86)  recorded  a nest  in 
peas  at  Elvedon,  Suffolk,  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century.  Arable  crops,  particularly 
turnips  and  other  green  crops,  were  also 
important  to  bustards  as  a food  source  in 
winter. 
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As  Waters  & Waters  (2005)  noted,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  estimate  the  size  of  the 
English  Great  Bustard  population  in  its 
heyday.  There  are  virtually  no  figures  avail- 
able from  Dorset,  Berkshire  or  Lincolnshire 
and  few  for  Hampshire,  Cambridgeshire  or 
Hertfordshire.  Most  figures  we  do  have  also 
date  from  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  when  the  species  was 
declining.  These  cannot  be  taken  as  represen- 
tative. Nevertheless,  contemporary  accounts 
in  the  seventeenth  and  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries  do  not  support  the  idea 
that  this  was  then  a scarce  species  within  its 
restricted  range,  frequently  using  terms  such 
as  ‘abundant’,  ‘not  infrequent’,  ‘plentiful’,  ‘in 
great  numbers’  or  ‘common’  to  describe  its 
status.  An  exception  was  Ray  (1678),  who 
wrote:  ‘with  us  it  is  esteemed  both  delicate 
and  wholesome.  Hence,  but  chiefly  for  its 
rarity,  it  sells  very  dear,  serving  only  to 
furnish  princes  and  great  men’s  tables.’  But 
price  was  not  evidence  of  rarity.  The  lists  in 
Jones  (1965)  show  a strong  correlation 
between  the  sizes  of  birds  offered  and  their 
price  in  the  markets:  large  birds  were  always 
much  the  most  expensive.  The  Great 
Bustard’s  price  in  the  London  market  was,  in 
fact,  the  same,  or  sometimes  less  than,  that 
quoted  for  cranes  and  Mute  Swans  Cygnus 
olor.  The  species  declined  extremely  rapidly 
after  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Reasons  for  decline  and  extinction 

Waters  & Waters  (2005)  listed  a series  of 
factors  that  may  have  affected  Great  Bustard 
populations  in  Britain,  but  I have  no  doubt 
that  agricultural  change  and,  particularly, 
human  persecution  were  the  most  important 
in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  when  the  species  declined  to 
extinction. 

There  were  extensive  agricultural  changes 
within  the  Great  Bustard’s  English  range 
from  the  eighteenth  century  or  earlier,  with 
enclosure  and  the  conversion  of  downland 
pastures  to  arable,  particularly  in  Dorset, 
Hampshire,  Berkshire  and  Lincolnshire  (see 
Shrubb  2003).  Interestingly,  these  are  all 
counties  for  which  we  now  have  few  records 
and  contemporaries  considered  this  change 
to  be  the  major  cause  of  the  species’  decline. 
But  it  does  not  fully  explain  the  species’  rapid 


disappearance  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  For  by  no  means  all  the  downland 
grass  was  ploughed  in  this  period  and,  as 
noted  above,  Great  Bustards  used  the  associ- 
ated arable  crops  habitually,  perhaps  exclu- 
sively, for  nesting  and  extensively  for  feeding. 
Indeed,  Sterbetz  (in  Cramp  & Simmons 
1980)  noted  that,  in  Europe,  the  creation  of 
extensive  arable  fields  bearing  such  crops  as 
rape,  kale  and,  later,  lucerne  often  seemed 
more  attractive  to  them  than  natural  habi- 
tats. Suarez  et  al.  (1997)  noted  a seasonal 
pattern  of  habitat  use  in  Spain,  with  culti- 
vated and  sown  areas  preferred  during  the 
spring  for  nesting,  pastures  and  fallow  areas 
used  during  the  chicks’  growth  period, 
stubble  in  winter,  and  leguminous  crops 
throughout  the  year  - a system  of  crop  habi- 
tats similar  to  that  of  nineteenth-century 
England. 

Nor  does  enclosure,  often  cited  as  an 
important  reason  for  their  decline  in 
England,  seem  particularly  significant,  with 
one  exception  (see  below).  Enclosure  was  a 
legal  process  which  altered  the  forms  of  land 
holding  from  communal  to  severalty  and  did 
not  necessarily  involve  dividing  the  land  into 
fields.  Much  of  the  Great  Bustard’s  habitat  in 
England  remained  very  open  until  the  early 
twentieth  century  and  the  southern  downs 
largely  remain  so  (Shrubb  2003).  But  enclo- 
sure did  result  in  an  increase  in  human  infra- 
structure, particularly  roads  and  farmsteads 
(Shrubb  2003),  which  may  have  been 
inhibiting.  And  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  enclosure  was  almost  invariably  the  pre- 
requisite to  the  type  of  agricultural  changes 
that  Waters  & Waters  listed  as  particularly 
damaging  to  bustards. 

In  fact,  the  accounts  for  this  species  in  the 
nineteenth-century  avifaunas  made  it  quite 
clear  that  the  main  driver  of  the  species’ 
decline  and  extinction  was  human  persecu- 
tion, a process  well  summarised  by  Waters  & 
Waters  (2005).  It  is  quite  evident  from  these 
accounts  that,  with  the  honourable  exception 
of  some  major  landowners  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  protect 
or  conserve  the  Great  Bustard  in  England.  It 
was  rarely  left  in  peace  and  an  additional 
hazard  in  its  last  years  was  an  increasing 
demand  for  specimens,  particularly  adult 
males,  by  collectors.  Nelson’s  (1907)  account. 
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for  example,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was 
simply  exterminated  in  Yorkshire.  And 
despite  the  protection  afforded  by  some  East 
Anglian  landowners,  it  met  much  the  same 
fate  there,  for  other  landowners  actively 
encouraged  its  destruction. 

An  important  element  of  this  persecution 
was  linked  to  farming  change.  Progressively 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  sowing  of  cereal  crops  was  switched  from 
the  traditional  sowing  broadcast  by  hand  to 
sowing  in  drills,  which  allowed  these  crops  to 
be  weeded,  either  by  hand  or  by  hoe.  This  was 
often  done  twice  in  the  spring.  Stevenson 
(1870),  Smith  (1887),  Cott  (1953)  and  Waters 
& Waters  (2005)  all  stressed  the  importance 
of  this  change,  which  led  to  much  higher  nest 
losses  to  human  depredation  than  the  Great 
Bustard  could  support.  One  exception  to  this 
was  in  the  Suffolk  Brecks,  south  of  Thetford, 
where  rye  sown  broadcast  continued  to  be  the 
principal  cereal  crop.  But  here  the  widespread 
planting  of  shelter-belts  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  to  protect  growing  crops  from 
blowing  sand,  enclosed  their  habitat  more 
than  the  bustards  would  tolerate  (Stevenson 
1870;  Ticehurst  1932).  Cott  (1953)  and 
Thomas  (2000)  also  noted  that  eggs  were  sys- 
tematically taken  for  hatching  and  subsequent 
rearing  of  the  young  in  confinement,  as  much 
as  half  a guinea  (some  £42  at  today’s  prices) 
sometimes  being  given  for  a single  egg,  a con- 
siderable inducement  to  take  them. 

The  factors  of  habitat  change,  changes  in 
agricultural  practice  and  persecution  were 
not  confined  to  England  but  led  to  a decline 
in  Great  Bustard  populations  throughout 
west  and  central  Europe  (Elagemeijer  & Blair 
1997).  It  disappeared  from  Sweden  in  the 
mid  nineteenth  century,  France  at  the  end  of 
that  century  and  northwest  Germany  by  1910 
(Yeatman  1976;  Cramp  & Simmons  1980).  Its 
extinction  in  England  should,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  part  of  a more  general  problem 
and,  as  noted  above,  the  loss  of  neighbouring 
populations  in  western  Europe  must  have 
reduced  any  serious  possibility  of  recolonisa- 
tion in  England. 
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Appendix  I.  Numbers  of  Great  Bustards  recorded  in  England  in 
nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century  avifaunas  and  other  sources. 


Dorset  Pulteney,  writing  in  1813,  recorded 
the  species  as  still  occasional  on  Cranborne 
Chase  at  Ashmore  and  Wood  Yates,  and 
noted  that  singles,  perhaps  vagrants,  had 
been  obtained  on  Purbeck.  Quoted  by 
Mansel-Pleydell  (1888),  who  provided  no 
other  detailed  information. 

Wiltshire  Yarrell  8c  Saunders  (1884)  quoted 
Dr  Thomas  Muffet,  writing  in  Wiltshire  in 
the  sixteenth  century:  ‘in  the  Summer, 
towards  the  ripening  of  corn,  I have  seen  half 
a dozen  of  them  lie  in  a Wheat-field  fat- 
tening themselves  (as  a Deer  will  do)  with 
ease  and  eating.’  Gilbert  White  made  similar 
observations  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Bren- 
thall  (1947)  records  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
coursing  them  at  Wilton  in  the  early  to  mid 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  second  half  of 
that  century,  Aubrey  (1969)  said  that  the 
species  was  found  especially  about  Stone- 
henge and  in  the  fields  above  Lavington.  He 
also  noted  it  as  ‘abounding’  on  Salisbury 
Plain.  Britton  (1801,  in  Thomas  2000)  also 
described  it  as  formerly  very  numerous 
there.  Pennant  (1776)  noted  that  flocks  of  50 
or  more  were  found  in  turnip  crops  near  the 
downs  in  autumn.  Montagu  (1833)  recorded 
that  he  ‘often  contemplated  them  with 
pleasure’  when  living  in  Wiltshire.  Later 
records  were  25  near  the  Winterslow  Hut  Inn 
in  1751  and  several  near  Chitterne  Bam  in 
1785  or  1786  (Thomas  2000).  Smith  (1887) 
gave  the  following  records:  seven  or  eight  on 
the  downs  near  Winterbourne  Stoke  in  1796. 
In  1801  several  used  to  visit  a caged  bird  at 
Tilshead  at  night  and  locals  stated  that  there 
were  ‘many’  in  the  area  between  Tilshead  and 
Shrewton.  They  were  also  said  to  be  in  abun- 
dance near  the  Bustard  Inn  but  Smith  does 
not  say  which  of  the  two  Bustard  Inns  was 
meant.  In  1812  there  were  seven  between 
Salisbury  and  Great  Bedwin.  Smith  also  gives 
12  other  records  of  single  birds  and  one  of 
two  together,  many  of  them  killed,  for  the 
late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  species  also  bred  on  the  Marlbor- 
ough Downs,  where  the  last  nest  was 
recorded  in  1806  (Buxton  1981).  Last 
recorded  c.  1820. 


Hampshire  Gilbert  White’s  brother  saw  18  on 
a trip  to  Stonehenge  and  Wilton  (?from 
Lyfield)  in  1780,  which  were  either  in  Hamp- 
shire or  Wiltshire  (Dewar  1899  in  Waters  8c 
Waters  2005).  A flock  of  18  was  recorded 
between  Wherwell  and  Winchester  in  c.  1775 
but  never  more  than  two  on  that  farm  subse- 
quently (White,  Journals  edited  by  Greenoak 
(1986)).  The  only  other  records  Kelsall  8c 
Munn  ( 1905)  gave  were  near  Ringwood 
Lorest  (which  may  have  been  in  Dorset)  and 
shot  at  Lroyle  in  1795.  Probably  last  recorded 
1806. 

Berkshire  Lamb  (1880,  but  written  in  1814) 
said  that  Great  Bustards  were  sometimes  seen 
on  the  Berkshire  Downs,  particularly  before 
they  were  enclosed  in  1802.  Although  Noble 
(1906)  had  little  doubt  that  the  species  had 
bred  on  the  open  downs  in  the  past,  there 
seem  to  be  no  other  definite  records. 

Sussex  Borrer  (1891)  quoted  Dr  John  Hill  in 
his  History  of  Animals,  published  in  1752, 
who  wrote  that  he  had  ‘seen  great  numbers  of 
them  on  the  Downs’.  Borrer  noted  that,  in  the 
late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, his  grandfather  regularly  coursed 
them  on  the  East  Sussex  Downs,  ‘going  out 
early  in  the  morning,  after  a foggy  night,  to 
look  for  them  feeding  in  the  wet  turnips, 
when  they  were  frequently  so  thoroughly 
soaked  as  to  be  unable  to  fly.  He  generally 
found  them  in  little  parties  of  from  five  to 
ten,  and  sometimes  took  five  or  six  in  a 
morning,  commonly  young  birds,  though 
occasionally  he  had  known  an  old  one  to  be 
caught,  but  they  avoided  them  as  much  as 
possible,  as,  when  overtaken  by  the  dogs,  they 
fought  savagely,  and  had  more  than  once 
damaged  the  hounds.’  Earlier,  John  Lower  of 
Alfriston  was  coursing  them  on  the  downs 
there  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  they  were  similarly  hunted  in  the 
Lewes  area  at  the  same  time  (Smith  1887).  In 
1810,  nine  were  seen  in  turnips  at  Patcham. 
Knox  (1849)  noted  that  he  had  ‘met  with 
many  older  people  who,  in  their  younger 
days,  have  seen  flocks  of  these  noble  birds  on 
the  Downs.’  Gilbert  White  recorded  them  on 
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the  downs  at  Ringmer  (near  Lewes),  near 
Brighton  and  in  Findon  parish  north  of 
Worthing  (Walpole-Bond  1938).  Not 
recorded  on  the  downs  west  of  Findon.  Last 
recorded  c.  1825. 

Cambridge/Hertford/Essex.  The  only  Essex 
report  indicating  residence  derives  from  a 
notice  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  in  the  parish  of 
Heyden  (now  in  Cambridgeshire)  in  1712, 
which  advertised  that  bustards  were  among 
the  game  that  could  be  taken  (Christy  1890). 
As  the  parish  of  Heyden  lies  by  the  estab- 
lished breeding  area  on  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire/Hertfordshire chalk,  of  which  it 
is  part,  it  seems  reasonable  that  it  was  part  of 
that  drove’s  range.  But  that  is  not  proof  of 
breeding  there.  All  other  Essex  records  are  for 
passage  vagrants. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  birds  in  the 
Newmarket/Royston  area,  although  Yarrell 
(1845)  described  them  as  ‘formerly  plentiful’. 
Yarrell  also  noted  that  Bustards  regularly 
bred  on  an  estate  at  Fulbourne  at  one  time 
but  gave  no  date.  Foster  (1814,  in  Waters  & 
Waters  2005)  noted  that  they  bred  in  the 
Therfield  and  Royston  areas  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Although  a number  of 
sources  noted  that  bustards  were  regularly 
coursed  on  Newmarket  Heath  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Newton  (1896)  noted  that  the 
group  died  out  or  disappeared  early,  with 
little  note  made  of  when  or  of  the  numbers 
involved.  It  is  worth  speculating  that  the 
establishment  of  Newmarket  as  a centre  for 
horse  racing  from  the  seventeenth  century 
contributed  to  the  birds’  early  disappearance, 
although  one  was  seen  on  Newmarket  Heath 
in  1819  (Babbington  1884-86).  Nevertheless, 
Brown  & Grice  (2005)  noted  a nest  at  Shef- 
ford,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1831;  this  is  pre- 
sumably a mistranscription  of  Shelford,  near 
Cambridge,  as  Shefford  is  in  Bedfordshire. 
Yarrell  recorded  a bird  shot  at  Shelford  in 
January  1830.  Last  recorded  in  December 
1832,  when  one  was  shot  at  Caxton  (Yarrell 
1845). 

Suffolk  The  range  of  the  Newmarket  drove 
extended  into  Suffolk.  The  main  Suffolk 
drove  was  centred  on  the  Brecks  south  of 
Thetford,  particularly  around  North  Stow 
and  Icklingham.  It  inhabited  an  area 


stretching  from  Brettenham  and  Snareshill 
in  Norfolk  to  Barnham,  North  Stow,  Ick- 
lingham and  farther  still  into  Suffolk,  and 
its  area  almost  linked  up  with  the  ancient 
haunt  round  Newmarket  Heath.  The  Fens 
formed  the  boundary  to  the  west  and  its 
range  almost  joined  with  the  southern 
limits  of  the  Swaffham  drove  at  Lakenheath. 
Yarrell  (1856)  recorded  that  F.  J.  Nash  once 
saw  nine  flights  of  bustards  in  a day  there, 
although  how  much  duplication  there  was 
is  not  known.  Babbington  (1884-86)  noted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  visitors  to  Euston  and  other  great 
houses  in  the  Thetford  area  used  to  make 
up  parties  to  go  and  view  the  bustards  and 
30-40  were  present  in  the  winter  at  Elvedon 
and  Barnham  in  1812.  Mr  Newton  and  a 
friend  flushed  24  on  Icklingham  Heath  in 
1812  or  1814.  Last  recorded  1832,  which  is 
also  the  date  of  the  last  successful  nest, 
which  produced  one  young  (Stevenson 
1870;  Babbington  1884-86;  Ticehurst 
1932). 

Norfolk  The  range  of  the  Suffolk  drove  men- 
tioned above  extended  into  Norfolk.  The 
Norfolk  drove  was  centred  on  Westacre,  near 
Swaffham,  and  occupied  a narrow  range 
extending  from  Cranwich  to  Heacham,  a dis- 
tance of  27  miles  (43  km).  There  were  still  27 
birds  in  c.  1820  and  Stevenson  considered 
that  this  drove  was  earlier  as  numerous  as  the 
Suffolk  drove.  Stevenson  also  lists  at  least  18 
specimens  in  various  collections,  taken  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  besides  another  12  shot, 
all  in  the  early  nineteenth  century;  Ticehurst 
listed  three  more  specimens.  Stevenson  also 
noted  at  least  20  eggs  taken  in  the  same 
period  in  various  collections.  Last  recorded 
probably  1838,  perhaps  as  late  as  1845 
(Stevenson  1870;  Riviere  1930;  Ticehurst 
1932). 

Lincolnshire  No  numerical  information 
appears  to  exist  and  there  is  very  little  on 
sites.  But  Blathwayt  (1914)  found  a record  of 
two  shot  at  Broughton,  near  Brigg,  in  1670; 
Yarrell  & Saunders  ( 1884)  mentioned 
Langton,  near  Wragby,  as  the  source  of  a gift 
of  a bustard  to  Dr  Johnson  in  1758;  and 
Lorand  & Atkin  (1989)  reported  a Great 
Bustard  seen  near  Louth  in  1818.  Newton 
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(1896)  suggested  that  the  species  was  last 
recorded  around  1826. 

Yorkshire  Tunstall  (in  Nelson  1907)  recorded 
parties  of  7-12  on  the  Wolds  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  15  were  recorded 
between  Bridlington  and  Flamborough,  and 
25  recorded  between  Reighton  and 
Bridlington  perhaps  referred  to  the  same 
drove.  A Reighton  farmer  recorded  flocks  of 
8-10  all  over  the  district  in  the  late  eigh- 
teenth century.  In  1808,  11  killed  with  one 
shot  on  the  Sledmere  Estate  were  probably 
not  the  same  group.  A record  of  11  at  Fox- 
holes is  undated.  All  the  above  were  con- 
tained in  Nelson  (1907).  Nelson  also 
recorded  a further  ten  shot  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  and  six  other  specimens  in 
Yorkshire  collections  but  only  one  Yorkshire 
egg  was  known  to  him.  Newton  (1896)  con- 
sidered the  date  of  the  last  nest  to  be  1825 
and  the  last  bird  was  recorded  in  1826. 


Berwickshire  One  record  suggesting  popula- 
tion expansion  into  Britain  around  the 
sixteenth  century  was  the  presence  of  a pop- 
ulation of  unknown  size  on  the  extensive 
plain  of  the  Merse,  in  Berwickshire,  recorded 
by  Hector  Boece  in  1526  (Muirhead  1895). 
Edward  Topsell  translated  Boece’s  record  as: 
‘In  Marchland,  a piece  of  Scotland,  are  the 
fowles  bredd  which  they  call  Gustardes, 
beinge  in  the  colour  of  their  feathers  and  the 
tast  of  their  flesh  not  much  unlike  a par- 
tridge, but  in  the  balke  and  quantitie  of  their 
bodies  they  exceede  a Swanne.’  I agree  with 
Waters  & Waters  (2005)  that  this  report  is 
convincing,  but  there  is  no  record  of  how 
many  there  were,  when  they  appeared,  how 
long  they  persisted  and  when  they  vanished. 
The  area  was  intensively  cultivated  and  well 
wooded  when  Muirhead  wrote,  but  he  noted 
that  for  many  centuries  before  1730  it  was 
almost  treeless  and  quite  unimproved. 
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Inconsistency  in  the 
taxonomy  of  Hen  and 
Northern  Harriers: 
causes  and 
consequences 

Andrew  D.  M.  Dobson  and  Michele  L.  Clarke 


Abstract  The  Hen  Harrier  Circus  c.  cyaneus  and  Northern  Harrier  C.  cyaneus 
hudsonius  are  classified  as  conspecifics  by  some  modern  authors  and  as  separate 
species  by  others.  The  tendency  to  treat  the  two  as  conspecifics  may  have  its 
origin  in  erroneous  nineteenth-century  illustrations,  and  their  allopatry  has  meant 
that  twentieth-century  adherence  to  the  Biological  Species  Concept  has  hindered 
attempts  to  classify  them  to  universal  approval.  This  dichotomy  of  opinion  is  a 


hindrance  to  our  understanding  of  both 
conservation. 

Introduction 

Since  the  initial  discovery  and  description  of 
the  harriers  of  the  world,  their  classification 
has  been  complex  and  long  debated,  with 
most  species  differentiated  on  morphological 
features  such  as  skeletal  dimensions  and 
plumage  traits  (Brown  & Amadon  1968; 
Amadou  1978;  Baker-Gabb  1979;  Bretagnolle 
et  al.  2000)  and/or  aspects  of  behaviour  (e.g. 
Simmons  et  al.  1987,  Simmons  1991).  Differ- 
ences in  these  physical  and  behavioural  char- 
acteristics, especially  plumage,  may  be 
subjective,  and  authors  often  do  not  agree  on 
what  constitutes  a difference  large  enough  to 
warrant  full  species  status.  The  arbitrary 
nature  of  decisions  to  ‘lump’  or  ‘split’  species 
has  caused  particular  uncertainty  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Hen  Harrier  Circus  c. 
cyaneus  of  Eurasia  and  its  North  American 
counterpart,  the  Northern  Harrier  C.  cyaneus 
hudsonius. 

Late  twentieth-  and  twenty-first-century 
authors  have  been  inconsistent  in  their  taxo- 
nomic treatment  of  the  Hen  Harrier  and 
Northern  Harrier  - North  America’s  only 


harriers,  and  may  adversely  affect  their 


harrier,  formerly  known  as  the  Marsh  Hawk. 
A few  have  considered  them  separate  species 
(e.g.  Simmons  2000,  Ferguson-Lees  & 
Christie  2001)  but  most  have  lumped  them 
together  in  a single,  polytypic  species  (e.g. 
Watson  1977,  Simmons  et  al.  1987,  Rich  et  al. 
2004),  including  the  AOU  Check-list  of  North 
American  Birds  and  BirdLife  International 
(www.birdlife.org).  This  dichotomy  of 
opinion  is  a hindrance  to  our  understanding 
of  both  harriers  and  may  adversely  affect 
their  conservation. 

The  first  unequivocal  description  of  the 
Hen  Harrier  - an  adult  male  - was  made  by 
Pierre  Belon  (1555),  a Frenchman  who,  like 
the  vast  majority  of  pre-nineteenth-century 
ornithologists,  considered  that  the  adult 
males  and  ‘ringtails’  (the  immatures  of  both 
sexes  and  adult  females)  were  separate 
species.  The  specific  epithet  'cyaneus'  was 
taken  from  Linnaeus  (1766),  who  described 
only  the  adult  male  and  will  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  dimorphism. 

Edwards  ( 1 750)  provided  what  was  prob- 
ably the  earliest  description  of  the  Northern 
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Harrier,  from  a specimen  collected  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  area  of  North  America,  calling  it 
the  ‘ring-tail’d  hawk’.  He  observed  that  it  did 
not  exactly  match  in  appearance  anything 
thus  far  described,  but  most  closely  resem- 
bled the  ‘ring-tail  described  by  Willughby...’ 
(Edwards  1750,  p.  107).  Willughby’s  (1676) 
bird  was  the  Hen  Harrier. 

The  fact  that  Linnaeus’s  (1766)  Falco  hud- 
sonius  (Northern  Harrier)  and  F.  cyaneus 
(Hen  Harrier)  had  not  been  equated  as  very 
similar  birds  was  probably  the  reason  that, 
for  some  time  after  the  Hen  Harrier/ringtail 
debate  had  been  resolved,  North  American 
ornithologists  were  unaware  that  the  same 
situation  existed  with  their  harrier.  Wilson 
(1812)  illustrated  and  described  a juvenile 
Northern  Harrier  and,  according  to  Wilson  8c 
Bonaparte  (1831),  was  frustrated  at  not  being 
able  to  catch  the  ‘Blue  Hawk’  (male  Northern 
Harrier);  it  was  the  only  landbird  left  on  his 
list  of  target  species  after  his  death  in  1813. 

Wilson  (1812)  had  no  specimens  of  the 
European  Hen  Harrier  against  which  to 
compare  his  ringtail  Northern  Harrier,  and 
was  unable,  therefore,  to  determine  whether 
they  were  separate  species.  His  indecision  left 
him  to  choose  the  new  name 1 Falco  uliginosus 
for  the  latter  (Wilson  & Bonaparte  1831). 
Bonaparte  (in  Wilson  8c  Bonaparte  1831) 
argued  that  Wilson’s  reputation  in  the  USA 
was  such  that  no  ornithologists  were  prepared 
to  contest  his  verdict  for  some  time  after  his 
death,  but  stated  that  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Marsh  Hawk  (Northern 
Harrier)  and  Hen  Harrier  were  the  same 
species. 

Bonaparte’s  insistence  that  the  North 
American  and  European  birds  were  of  the 
same  species  must  be  taken  in  the  context  of 
his  plumage  descriptions:  the  foremost  differ- 
ence between  the  plumages  of  the  adult  males 
- the  reddish  markings  on  the  underparts  of 
North  American  birds  (Watson  1977; 
Simmons  2000;  Ferguson-Lees  & Christie 
2001)  - was  not  mentioned.  The  adult  male 
Northern  Harrier  (listed  as  ‘Blue  Hawk  or 
Hen-Harrier’)  was  simply  described  as  having 
a pure  white  underside,  ‘without  any  spot  or 
streak’  (Wilson  8c  Bonaparte  1831,  p.  27).  This 
description  was  contradicted  by  Swainson  8c 
Richardson  (1831),  who  illustrated  an  adult 
male  harrier  with  very  obvious  red  markings, 


and  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bird 
should  be  included  in  the  same  species  as  the 
European  Hen  Harrier.  A depiction  of  the 
adult  male  Northern  Harrier  without  mark- 
ings on  its  underside  is  also  found  in  the 
works  of  Bonaparte’s  contemporary,  John 
James  Audubon.  Audubon’s  (1827-30)  plate 
CCCLVI  clearly  shows  a male  harrier  without 
any  markings  on  its  underside. 

One  possible  explanation  for  the  inconsis- 
tent depiction  of  the  adult  male  Northern 
Harrier  is  that  those  authors  in  North 
America  (such  as  Bonaparte  and  Audubon) 
who  believed  that  their  bird  was  the  same  as 
the  Hen  Harrier  mistook  the  adult  males  for 
subadults  and  assumed  that  the  red  markings 
would  disappear.  Such  opinions  may  have 
biased  their  descriptions  and  figures,  which 
depicted  adult  males  without  the  markings 
characteristic  of  the  Northern  Harrier.  In 
contrast,  authors  such  as  Swainson  8c 
Richardson  (1831),  who  were  perhaps  more 
impartial  in  terms  of  taxonomy,  illustrated 
the  red-flecked  underside. 

After  Wilson,  Bonaparte,  Audubon,  and 
Swainson  8c  Richardson,  most  nineteenth- 
century  authors  began  to  treat  the  Northern 
Harrier  and  Hen  Harrier  as  different  species, 
citing  the  reddish  markings  of  the  adult 
males  as  one  of  the  justifications  for  the  split 
(e.g.  Evans  1899).  However,  the  taxonomic 
status  of  these  two  harriers  is  currently 
ambiguous. 

Modern  comparisons 

Several  authors  have  investigated  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  harriers,  using 
morphological  (Nieboer  1973;  Scharf  8c 
Hamerstrom  1975),  behavioural  (Simmons  et 
al.  1987)  or  genetic  (Simmons  2000;  Wink  8c 
Sauer-Giirth  2004)  characters. 

Scharf  8c  Hamerstrom  (1975)  compared 
weights,  wing  lengths,  egg  colour  and  iris 
colour  between  harriers  in  Wisconsin,  USA, 
and  Orkney,  UK,  and  found  significant  dif- 
ferences in  wing  lengths,  reported  a tendency 
for  Wisconsin  eggs  to  remain  blue  for  longer 
than  Orkney  eggs,  and  suspected  that  the  iris 
colour  of  Orkney  females  tended  to  remain 
brown  for  longer  than  that  of  Wisconsin 
females.  They  also  noted  that  the  plumage  of 
the  Wisconsin  females  was  ‘browner’  than 
that  of  the  Orkney  females.  However,  various 
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aspects  of  the  methodology  and  subsequent 
conclusions  are  questionable.  Firstly,  the  con- 
clusions regarding  egg  colour  were  drawn 
after  one  observer  judged  that  Orkney  eggs 
turned  white  'in  about  a week  or  less’,  and  a 
different  observer  judged  that  Wisconsin  eggs 
turned  white  '2-3  days  after  laying’  (Scharf  & 
Hamerstrom  1975).  The  judgement  about 
exactly  when  an  egg  turns  from  blue  to  white 
is  highly  subjective,  especially  since  the 
change  will  be  gradual,  and  is  therefore  likely 
to  differ  between  observers;  the  authors’ 
speculation  that  the  more  rapid  whitening  of 
Wisconsin  eggs  could  be  caused  by  sun- 
bleaching  should  be  considered  irrelevant  in 
the  absence  of  a genuinely  objective  compar- 
ison. Secondly,  in  the  case  of  iris  colour,  the 
question  of  subjectivity  was  mentioned  by 
the  authors,  who  apparently  worked  together 
to  standardise  the  methodology  (though  it  is 
unclear  whether  the  same  observer  ever 
examined  birds  from  both  populations). 
However,  if  (as  the  reader  is  asked  to  believe) 
Wisconsin  is  generally  sunny  and  Orkney 
generally  gloomy,  it  is  certainly  plausible  that 
the  greater  observed  darkness  of  Orkney 
birds’  irises  could  be  attributed  to  differences 
in  incident  light  rather  than  differences  in 
pigmentation. 

The  wing  lengths  of  Wisconsin  birds  were 
found  to  be  significantly  greater  than  those  of 
Orkney  birds  (males:  t = 7.72,  P < 0.01; 
females:  t = 1 1.8,  P < 0.01).  Scharf  & Hamer- 
strom (1975)  interpreted  these  discrepancies 
as  an  intrinsic  difference  between  the  two 
harriers  (though  considered  them  to  be  two 
subspecies,  rather  than  separate  species). 
However,  the  study  areas  were  situated  at 
greatly  different  latitudes  (Wisconsin  43°N, 
Orkney  59°N).  Given  that  the  Hen  Harrier  in 
Europe  occurs  as  far  south  as  40°N,  a com- 
parative test  between  a Eurasian  population 
at  43°N  and  that  in  Orkney  would  be 
required  in  order  to  separate  the  intraspecific 
(or  intrasubspecific)  effects  of  latitude  from 
actual  interspecific  (or  intersubspecific)  char- 
acter divergence. 

Morphometric  differences  between  Hen 
and  Northern  Harriers  cannot  be  confirmed 
without  a more  rigorous  sampling  approach 
but  differences  in  plumage  character  are 
more  obvious,  and  are  believed  to  exist  in  all 
age  and  sex  classes.  Adult  male  Northern 


Harriers  display  red-brown  markings  on  the 
breast  and  belly,  a feature  considered  absent 
in  adult  male  Hen  Harriers  (Watson  1977; 
Ferguson-Lees  & Christie  2001).  Watson 
(1977)  suggested  that  red-brown  spots  on  the 
underparts  were  ‘a  mark  of  comparative 
youth  in  male  Hen  Harriers’. 

The  underparts  (breast  to  vent)  of  juvenile 
Northern  Harriers  are  a rich  rufous  colour, 
unstreaked  except  on  the  chest  and  flanks, 
whereas  the  underparts  of  juvenile  Hen  Har- 
riers (in  Europe)  are  heavily  streaked  (Fer- 
guson-Lees & Christie  2001).  Plumage 
differences  between  Hen  and  Northern  Har- 
riers (from  a British  and  Irish  perspective  at 
least)  have  been  well  covered  in  recent  years, 
initially  in  the  analysis  of  the  first  British 
record  (a  juvenile  on  Scilly,  from  22nd 
October  1982  until  8th  June  1983;  see  Martin 
2008)  and  more  recently  in  the  aftermath  of 
recent  British  and  Irish  records,  in  particular 
three  juveniles  which  appeared  in  the 
autumn  of  2010,  one  in  Norfolk  and  two  in 
Ireland  (e.g.  Mullarney  & Forsman  2010). 

More  than  half  a century  earlier,  an  imma- 
ture harrier  seen  at  Cley,  on  the  Norfolk 
coast,  from  October  1957  until  April  1958, 
was  identified  at  the  time  as  hudsonius 
(Wallace  1971).  That  bird  remained  contro- 
versial, however  (see  Brit.  Birds  67:  517  and 
Grant  1983),  partly  because  it  had  been 
shown  that  juvenile  Hen  Harriers  sometimes 
have  unstreaked  rufous  underparts.  For 
example,  Nieboer  (1973)  found  two  juvenile 
Hen  Harriers  among  museum  specimens 
with  such  underpart  coloration/patterning, 
one  from  Japan  and  one  from  northeast 
China,  and  suggested  that  recent  genetic 
exchange  between  east  Asia  and  North 
America  might  explain  the  phenomenon. 
While  Nieboer’s  examination  of  museum 
skins  was  extensive  (from  28  private  collec- 
tions and  museums),  a survey  of  living  indi- 
viduals from  the  eastern  extremes  of  the  Hen 
Harrier’s  range  (where  it  is  separated  from 
North  America  by  the  Bering  Strait)  would 
be  required  in  order  to  assess  the  extent  to 
which  juveniles  (and/or  adults)  exhibit 
Northern  Harrier-like  plumage  characters. 
The  Bering  Strait  is  less  than  100  km  across 
so  it  is  feasible  that  juvenile  dispersal  could 
lead  to  interbreeding  between  Hen  and 
Northern  Harriers. 
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79.  Adult  male  Hen  Harrier  Circus  c.  cyaneus,  Outer  Hebrides,  April  2010.  Note  the  grey  wash  on 
the  upper  breast  extending  faintly  as  diffuse  streaking  onto  the  white  flanks,  and  the  complete  lack 
of  reddish-brown  spotting. 


80.  Adult  male  Northern  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius,  California,  USA,  November  2007.  Adult 
males  differ  from  male  Hen  Harriers  C.  c.  cyaneus  by  the  presence  of  small  reddish-brown  spots  on 
the  breast  and  flanks,  and  show  a reduced  extent  of  black  on  the  outer  five  primaries.  Some  males 
show  larger  and  more  conspicuous  spots  on  the  underparts  than  this  individual. 
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Simmons  et  al.  (1987)  investigated  differ- 
ences in  reproductive  behaviour  traits  (such 
as  mate-choice  criteria,  displays  and  provi- 
sioning of  mates  and  young)  between  the 
Hen  Harrier  in  Europe  and  the  Northern 
Harrier  in  North  America.  They  concluded 
that  patterns  of  behaviour  were  very  similar, 
such  that  reproductive  isolation  had  not 
occurred  and  that  there  was  therefore  no  jus- 
tification for  splitting  the  two  populations 
into  separate  species. 

The  differences  between  the  Northern  and 
Hen  Harriers  recorded  by  these  various 
authors  are  relevant  in  different  ways, 
depending  upon  the  species  concept  that  is 
adhered  to.  The  species  concept  most  often 
employed  in  ornithology  until  the  late  twen- 
tieth century  was  the  Biological  Species 
Concept  (BSC)  (Zink  & McKitrick  1995), 
which  is  based  around  the  notion  of  repro- 
ductive isolation.  However,  there  are  opera- 
tional problems  with  the  BSC  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  allopatry  (e.g.  Zink 
& McKitrick  1995;  Goldstein  et  al.  2000), 
leaving  other  species  concepts  - which  do  not 
directly  specify  reproductive  isolation  as  a 
criterion  - to  gain  credence. 

Simmons  et  al.  (1987)  concluded  that  sim- 
ilarities in  reproductive  behavioural  traits 
between  Hen  and  Northern  Harriers  were 
more  pertinent  than  morphometric  differ- 
ences, such  as  the  wing-length  discrepancy 
between  the  two  recorded  by  Scharf  8c 
Hamerstrom  (1975).  Simmons  et  al.  were 
obviously  alluding  to  the  BSC  when  they 
argued  that  ‘individuals  with  well-matched 
breeding  behaviours  seem  to  us  better  candi- 
dates for  successful  reproduction  than  indi- 
viduals with  identical  wing-chords’;  they 
clearly  assumed  that  well-matched  breeding 
behaviour  indicated  that  the  two  populations 
could  have  interbred,  although  the  lack  of 
geographical  overlap  precluded  any  empirical 
evidence.  A major  shortcoming  of  the  BSC  is 
its  inability  to  diagnose  the  status  of 
allopatric  populations  (Wayne  1992;  Edwards 
et  al.  2005;  Zink  2006);  generally  speaking,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  assess  whether  populations 
that  do  not  overlap  would  interbreed  if  they 
had  the  opportunity  (Newton  2003). 
Simmons  et  al.  ( 1987)  used  behavioural  char- 
acters as  surrogates  in  order  to  assess  indir- 
ectly whether  Hen  and  Northern  Harriers 


were  sufficiently  similar  to  be  able  to  inter- 
breed if  their  ranges  overlapped.  They  judged 
that  the  breeding  behaviour  of  the  two 
species  was  indeed  similar  enough  for  them 
to  interbreed,  but  ignored  the  possibility  that 
Hen  and  Northern  Harriers  might  not  recog- 
nise one  another  as  potential  mates.  Indeed, 
it  is  arguable  that  the  differences  in  plumage 
between  the  two  harriers  might  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  mating  attempts,  should  individ- 
uals of  each  species  meet.  Garcia  (2003)  used 
decoy  harrier  models  to  demonstrate  that 
male  Hen  and  Montagu’s  Harriers  C. 
pygargus  distinguished  between  the  basic 
plumage  traits  of  heterospecifics  and  con- 
specifics;  perched  models  of  a constant  size, 
shape  and  posture,  but  differing  plumage 
(corresponding  to  adult  male  Hen  and 
Montagu’s  Harriers)  provoked  significantly 
different  territorial  behaviour  from  adult 
harriers  of  the  two  species.  In  terms  of  basic 
plumage  characters,  adult  male  Northern  and 
Montagu’s  Harriers  are  very  similar  (espe- 
cially when  perched),  sharing  the  overall  grey 
colour  as  well  as  the  distinct  reddish  mark- 
ings below.  If  Hen  Harriers  are  able  to  distin- 
guish between  basic  models  of  Hen  and 
Montagu’s  Harriers,  they  might  feasibly 
recognise  Northern  Harriers  as  different 
species,  and  of  course  this  could  be  tested 
experimentally. 

Under  most  definitions  of  the  Phyloge- 
netic Species  Concept  (PSC)  (e.g.  Cracraft 
1983),  Hen  and  Northern  Harriers  would 
almost  certainly  be  considered  separate 
species,  since  all  (or  nearly  all)  members  of 
each  population  are  believed  to  share  charac- 
teristics (such  as  plumage  traits)  not 
expressed  by  the  other,  thereby  identifying 
the  two  groups  as  diagnosable  clusters  of 
organisms  sharing  unique  features.  It  follows 
that  all  putative  harrier  species  or  subspecies, 
including  the  North  African  race  of  Marsh 
Harrier  C.  aeruginosas  harterti  (which  has 
never  been  considered  a full  species)  could  be 
accorded  species  status  under  a PSC, 
depending  upon  the  subjective  decision  of 
‘where  to  draw  the  line’.  Those  species  that 
have  large  geographical  ranges,  and  hence 
intraspecific  phenotypic  variability,  might  be 
split  into  several  species  even  if  there  is  cur- 
rently no  distinction  at  subspecies  level. 

Molecular  genetic  methods  have 
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81.  Juvenile  Hen  Harrier  Circus  c.cyaneus,  Finland,  February  2009. The  underparts  of  juvenile  Hen 
Harriers  are  more  heavily  streaked  than  those  of  juvenile  Northern  Harriers  C.  cyaneus  hudsonius, 
and  lack  the  rich,  warm  gingery-rufous  tones  typical  of  Northern.  On  this  individual  the  underparts 
show  a warmer  wash  than  is  typical  for  most  juvenile  Hen  Harriers. 


82.  Juvenile  Northern  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius,  California,  USA,  September  2008. The  dark 
brown  head  and  neck  contrast  sharply  with  the  rich  rufous  underparts,  and  the  subdued  and  diffuse 
underpart  streaking  is  restricted  to  the  upper  breast  and  flanks  (cf.  juvenile  Hen  Harrier  in  plate  81). 
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prompted  further  debate  and  are  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
approach  to  understanding  phylogeny  (e.g. 
Templeton  1989,  Newton  2003).  DNA  pro- 
vides a convenient  'blueprint’  of  evolu- 
tionary events  in  the  history  of  a species  - 
changes  in  the  sequence  of  genes  in  the 
nuclear  and/or  mitochondrial  DNA  between 
taxa  can  be  used  to  infer  the  pattern  and  rel- 
ative timescale  of  evolutionary  divergences 
(Wink  2000;  Mayr  et  al.  2003;  Wink  & Sauer- 
Giirth  2004).  Analysis  of  the  differences  in 
the  genetic  material  between  taxa  is  judged 
to  be  more  instructive  than  analysis  of  phe- 
nological  traits,  given  that  the  phenotype  is 
only  an  indirect  indication  of  the  genotype 
(Wayne  1992).  Furthermore,  analysis  of 
DNA,  rather  than  phenotypic  characters,  is 
thought  to  remove  the  problems  associated 
with  convergent  evolution  - it  is  assumed 
that  ‘large-scale  convergence  does  not  occur 
in  the  DNA  of  unrelated  species’  (Newton 
2003).  Genetic  differences  between  taxa  have 
been  used  to  infer  the  number  of  years  since 
divergence  from  a common  ancestor 
occurred,  giving  rise  to  the  term  ‘molecular 
clock’  (Newton  2003).  The  notion  of  the 
molecular  clock  arose  after  Zuckerkandl  & 
Pauling  (1965)  observed  that  when  the 
lengths  of  time  since  divergence  from  a 
common  ancestor  of  different  species 
(inferred  from  fossil  dates)  were  compared 
with  the  number  of  amino-acid  differences 
in  the  haemoglobin  molecule  in  those 
species,  an  approximately  linear  relationship 
was  seen.  In  other  words,  the  protein 
(haemoglobin)  had  changed  its  structure 
(which  is  determined  by  the  species’  DNA) 
at  a constant  rate  through  evolutionary  time. 
Concern  has  been  raised  over  the  accuracy  of 
the  ‘molecular  clock’  method,  since  great  dis- 
crepancies have  been  found  in  the  rate  of 
molecular  change  between  different  taxa,  but 
comparisons  within  low  taxonomic  ranks 
(such  as  orders  and  families)  are  still  consid- 
ered reliable  (Pulquerio  & Nichols  2006). 

Genetic  techniques  have  been  applied  to 
the  question  of  relatedness  between  the 
various  species  and  subspecies  in  the  genus 
Circus  by  Wink  & Sauer-Giirth  (2004;  see 
also  Simmons  2000).  Sequence  differences  in 
more  than  1,000  base  pairs  in  the  mitochon- 
drial cytochrome-h  gene  (extracted  from 


blood  and  feathers)  were  analysed  in  order  to 
construct  a phylogenetic  tree  of  relatedness 
for  the  harriers.  A genetic  difference  of  1.7% 
was  found  between  Northern  and  Hen  Har- 
riers, which,  according  to  the  guideline  of  2% 
difference  = one  million  years,  suggests  a 
separation  of  approximately  850,000  years. 
Wink  & Sauer-Giirth  suggested  that  the  taxa 
could  be  considered  separate  species.  The 
small  sample  size  (the  authors  state  only  that 
at  least  two  samples  from  each  species  were 
taken)  gives  a reason  to  be  wary  when  inter- 
preting these  results.  A far  more  thorough 
testing  regime  is  required  before  the  genetic 
difference  between  Hen  and  Northern 
Harriers  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated. 

Implications  of  inconsistent  harrier 
taxonomy 

Taxonomy  is  an  artificial  construct  that 
broadly  reflects  relationships  between 
species,  but  which  is  principally  a system 
devised  to  facilitate  the  cataloguing  and 
description  of  life  forms.  However,  the  way 
that  humans  name  populations  or  species 
dictates  the  structure  and  direction  of  con- 
servation science,  and  profoundly  affects  the 
way  that  the  limited  funds  available  for  con- 
servation are  distributed.  Indeed,  according 
to  Daugherty  et  al.  (1990):  ‘Taxonomies  are 
not  irrelevant  abstractions,  but  the  essential 
foundations  of  conservation  practice.’ 

Population  status 

The  most  recent  IUCN  evaluation  of  the 
Reunion  C.  maillardi  and  Madagascar  Har- 
riers C.  macrosceles  treated  them  as  separate 
species,  using  Simmons  (2000)  as  a taxo- 
nomic reference,  yet  did  not  heed  the  recom- 
mendations from  the  same  source  with 
regard  to  Hen  and  Northern  Harriers, 
leaving  them  as  a single  species  (see 
www.birdlife.org).  This  (in  some  ways  pecu- 
liar) judgement  has  potentially  profound 
implications,  since  it  amalgamates  two  popu- 
lations that,  considered  individually,  might 
qualify  for  ‘Threatened’  status;  instead,  the 
Hen/Northern  Harrier  was  evaluated  as  of 
‘Least  Concern’. 

Only  Northern  Harrier  populations  have 
been  evaluated  by  means  of  a reliable  quanti- 
tative survey  (Rich  et  al.  2004)  and  it  was 
considered  that  survey  coverage  in  the  north 
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of  the  continent  had  been  inadequate.  Hen 
Harrier  populations  in  Europe  were  assessed 
by  BirdLife  International  (2004),  but  data 
quality  varied  from  country  to  country;  the 
majority  of  these  data  (96.9%)  were  classed 
either  as  'incomplete  quantitative  data’  or 
‘non-quantitative  data’.  It  can  be  inferred 
(with  caution)  that  the  majority  of  Hen  Har- 
riers are  found  in  Asiatic  Russia,  since  this 
constitutes  the  majority  of  the  species’  geo- 
graphical range  (Ferguson-Lees  & Christie 
2001),  but  there  has  been  no  survey  designed 
to  assess  population  size  or  status  in  that 
country.  The  European  data,  though  of  vari- 
able and  generally  low  quality,  collectively 
indicated  that  the  Hen  Harrier  is  in  decline 
(BirdLife  International  2004).  If  these  puta- 
tive declines  reflect  the  true  situation  in  Asia, 
the  Hen  Harrier  might  qualify  for  Near 
Threatened  or  Vulnerable  status  on  the 
grounds  of  declining  population  (IUCN 
2001).  Until  such  a time  as  quantitative 
surveys  can  be  carried  out,  it  seems  more 
appropriate  to  list  the  Hen  Harrier  (if  consid- 
ered separately  from  the  Northern  Harrier) 
as  ‘Data  Deficient’,  denoting  that  there  is 
insufficient  quantitative  data  available  to 
make  an  objective  decision  on  threat  status 
(IUCN  2001). 

Interpreting  ecological  differences 

Studies  of  Hen  and  Northern  Harriers,  when 
viewed  collectively,  demonstrate  differences 
in  ecology  and  behaviour  between  popula- 
tions in  North  America  and  Eurasia.  For 
example,  territorial  aggression  between 
Northern  Harriers  during  the  non-breeding 
season  is  well  documented  (e.g.  Bildstein  & 
Collopy  1985,  Temeles  1986,  1987),  but  has 
only  rarely  been  recorded  in  Hen  Harriers 
(e.g.  Abuladze  1999),  which  suggests  a pos- 
sible behavioural  difference.  Clearly,  some 
targeted  behavioural  research  is  required  to 
begin  to  resolve  this  properly.  In  the  breeding 
season,  the  Northern  Harrier  is  associated 
almost  exclusively  with  wetland  and  grass- 
land habitats  (Bildstein  & MacWhirter  1996; 
Vickery  et  al.  1999),  as  well  as  agricultural 
land  in  reclaimed  (former)  wetlands 
(Hamerstrom  et  al.  1985;  Simmons  et  al. 
1986;  Barnard  et  al.  1987).  By  contrast,  the 
Hen  Harrier  is  known  to  occupy  a much 
wider  range  of  habitats  during  the  breeding 


season,  including  heather  moorland  (Watson 
1977;  Etheridge  et  al.  1997),  marshland 
(Schipper  1979),  birch  Betula  and  willow 
Salix  scrub  (Shepel  1992),  sand  dunes  with 
scrub  (Schipper  1979),  grassland  (Dementiev 
et  al.  1951;  Shepel  1992),  forest  clearings 
(Berezovikov  1983;  Ivanovskiy  & Grichik 
2000),  young  conifer  plantations  (Etheridge 
et  al.  1997;  Sim  et  al.  2001)  and  cereal  crops 
(Shepel  1992;  Millon  etal.  2002). 

Taxonomy  influences  how  the  differences 
listed  above  are  interpreted  (assuming  that 
these  differences  are  genuine,  and  not  merely 
due  to  variable  study  effort).  If  one  considers 
the  two  harriers  as  separate  species,  differ- 
ences between  them  may  be  viewed  as  the 
results  of  different  physiology  and/or  social 
organisation.  If  one  considers  the  two  as  con- 
specifics,  these  differences  may  be  Interpreted 
simply  as  responses  by  similar  individuals  to 
different  environmental  conditions  on  the 
two  continents.  In  the  latter  case,  the  implica- 
tion is  that  there  is  little  inherent  difference 
between  Hen  Harriers  and  Northern  Har- 
riers, such  that  any  observed  differences  are 
the  results  of  external  influences.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  conservation  ‘value’  of 
each  population  is  diminished,  since  one  is 
theoretically  replaceable  by  the  other  without 
any  loss  of  biodiversity;  conservation  funds 
are  more  likely  to  be  made  available  for  full 
species  than  for  subspecies  or  geographical 
races  (Meffe  & Carroll  1997). 

Conclusions 

Geographical  separation  between  the  Hen 
Harrier  and  the  Northern  Harrier  has  evi- 
dently led  to  slight  character  divergence,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  plumage,  and  possibly  in 
morphological  measures  such  as  limb  length. 
Any  assessment  of  the  two  harriers’  specific 
status  under  the  BSC  is  prevented  by  their 
allopatry,  but  Simmons  (2000)  suggested  that 
molecular  differences  in  the  species’  genetic 
material  may  be  sufficient  to  justify  separa- 
tion. Further  genetic  research  is  required  if 
agreement  upon  the  taxonomy  of  these  har- 
riers is  to  be  reached,  ideally  involving  large 
samples  of  birds  from  widely  separated  loca- 
tions across  the  Palearctic. 

Consistent  taxonomy  is  required  for 
informed  interpretation  of  differences  in 
behaviour  and  ecology  between  the  two  taxa; 
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this  interpretation  affects  the  way  that  con- 
servation funds  are  allocated.  Adoption  by 
the  IUCN  of  individual  species  status  for  the 
Hen  Harrier  and  Northern  Harrier  could 
lead  to  different  threat-category  allocation  to 
each;  the  Hen  Harrier,  in  particular,  is 
thought  to  be  declining  in  areas  where 
surveys  have  been  conducted,  but  it  has  not 
been  surveyed  sufficiently  across  the  greater 
part  of  its  geographical  range. 

Acceptance  that  Hen  and  Northern  Har- 
riers are  separate  species  would  effectively 
reduce  the  knowledge  base  pertaining  to  Hen 
Harrier  ecology.  The  Northern  Harrier  is  rel- 
atively well  studied  in  terms  of  migration  and 
behaviour  in  the  non-breeding  season  - 
much  of  this  information  is  currently  lacking 
for  the  Hen  Harrier. 
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Spatial  and  habitat- 
related  influences  on  the 
breeding  performance 
of  Merlins  in  Britain 

Graham  W.  Rebecca 

Abstract  Over  1 ,000  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  nest  records  were  analysed  following 
a national  survey  in  Britain  in  1993-94.  The  broad-scale  principal  habitat,  altitude  and 
nest-site  were  assessed  in  relation  to  clutch  size,  successful  brood  size  and 
productivity  for  1 3 study  areas.  The  majority  of  breeding  areas  (87.5%)  were  found  in 
five  moorland  types  (dry  heather  moor,  mixed  wet-dry  heather  moor,  wet  heather 
moor,  grass  moor  and  mixed  grass-heather  moor). The  use  of  tall  conifer  plantations 
for  nesting,  away  from  previously  documented  areas  in  southwest  Scotland,  northeast 
England  and  Wales,  was  not  widespread.  Habitat  choice  influenced  nest-site,  with  77% 
of  nests  on  the  ground  in  heather,  1 9%  in  old  stick  nests  in  trees  and  2%  on  crags. 
Productivity  for  the  two  years  combined  varied  in  relation  to  the  principal  habitat  at 
breeding  areas,  ranging  from  1 .9  fledged  young  per  pair  in  wet  heather  moors  and  tall 
conifer  plantations  to  2.7  on  grass  moors  and  mixed  grass-heather  moors. 
Productivity  also  varied  significantly  across  study  areas  in  both  survey  years.  However, 
overall  productivity  for  Britain,  of  2.0  and  2.5  fledged  young  per  pair  for  1 993  and 
1 994  respectively,  was  indicative  of  a stable  or  increasing  Merlin  population. 
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Introduction 

A survey  of  Merlins  Falco  columbarius  in 
Britain  in  1993  and  1994  resulted  in  an  esti- 
mate of  1 ,300  ± 200  breeding  pairs,  twice  the 
maximum  from  the  previous  British  survey 
(in  1983-84)  and,  in  all  areas  where  a com- 
parison with  earlier  data  was  possible, 

Merlins  had  increased  or  remained  virtually 
stable  (Rebecca  8c  Bainbridge  1998).  A third 
national  Merlin  survey,  in  2008,  reported  a 
slight  but  not  significant  decrease  for  Britain 
since  1993-94  (Ewing  et  al.  in  prep.). 

Earlier  studies  have  explored  various 
aspects  of  Merlin  breeding  ecology  (e.g. 

Newton  et  al.  1978,  1986,  Bibby  1986,  Meek 
1988,  Ellis  8c  Okill  1990,  Little  8c  Davison 
1992,  Rebecca  et  al.  1992,  Parr  1994,  Little  et 
al.  1995,  Wright  1997),  but  one  topic 
requiring  further  study  concerns  the 
switching  of  nest-sites  from  traditional 
moorland  breeding  areas  to  post-thicket 
conifer  plantations,  where  old  corvid  nests 
are  utilised.  This  was  first  reported  in  north- 
east England  in  1979-83  (Newton  et 
al.  1986)  but  also  (retrospectively)  by 
P.  Dare  on  Dartmoor  in  1956-67 
(Parr  1991).  This  trait  was  well  estab- 
lished in  Wales,  northeast  England 
and  southwest  Scotland  by  the  early 
1990s  (Parr  1991;  Little  8c  Davison 
1992;  Orchel  1992).  In  Wales,  the  use 
of  post-thicket  conifer  plantations  for 
nesting  is  thought  to  date  from  the 
early  1980s  and  to  have  been  largely 
overlooked  at  a time  when  the  Welsh 
Merlin  population  was  reported  to  be 
in  decline  (Parr  1994). 

In  the  1970s  and  1980s,  large-scale 
afforestation  of  moorland  or  blanket 
bog  was  widely  believed  to  have  had  a 
negative  effect  on  breeding  Merlins, 
particularly  by  reducing  the  avail- 
ability of  nesting  and  hunting  habitat 
(NCC  1986;  Ratcliffe  1986,  1990; 

Bainbridge  et  al.  1987;  Thompson  et 
al.  1988;  Avery  8c  Leslie  1990;  Petty  8c 
Avery  1990).  Elowever,  Petty  (1995) 
concluded  that  afforestation  in  Wales 
and  northeast  England  had  had  little 
effect  on  Merlins,  largely  because 
moorland  habitats  remained  exten- 
sive in  these  areas.  Moreover,  Petty  83.  Adult  male  Merlin  Falco  columbarius,  Deeside, 
suggested  that  Merlins  may  have  been  North-east  Scotland,  June  1 994. 


utilising  conifer  plantations  (to  nest  in) 
throughout  their  British  range.  The  breeding 
distribution  of  Carrion  Corvus  corone  and 
flooded  Crows  C.  cornix,  Magpies  Pica  pica 
and  Merlins  at  this  time,  together  with  the 
distribution  of  maturing  conifer  plantations, 
could  have  facilitated  the  spread  of  this 
behaviour  (NCC  1986;  Gibbons  et  al.  1993; 
Rebecca  8c  Bainbridge  1998).  Consequently, 
there  was  something  of  a conservation 
dilemma  around  this  issue,  since  the  grant 
and  taxation  structure  driving  commercial 
forestry  in  Britain  in  the  1980s  led  to  many 
conflicts  between  forest  developers  and  con- 
servationists, in  which  the  Merlin  was  often 
one  of  the  key  species  under  debate  (e.g. 
Bainbridge  et  al.  1987,  Thompson  et  al.  1988, 
Avery  8c  Leslie  1990).  Having  co-funded  the 
studies  in  Wales  (Parr  1991,  1992,  1994),  the 
RSPB  was  also  keen  to  establish  the  extent  of 
plantation  use  by  breeding  Merlins  (Crock- 
ford  1993). 

The  1993-94  survey  provided  a timely 
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opportunity  to  record  the  use  of  post-thicket 
conifer  plantations  for  nesting  by  Merlins, 
and  these  results  remain  the  most  suitable 
data  for  assessing  this  behaviour  at  a national 
scale.  Data  on  other  aspects  of  breeding 
biology  were  also  recorded  in  that  survey,  and 
this  paper  presents  some  of  these  and  assesses 
breeding  performance  (clutch  size,  successful 
brood  size  and  productivity)  in  relation  to  the 
broad-scale  principal  habitat,  altitude  and 
nest-site  at  breeding  areas.  The  paper  also 
compares  breeding  performance  with  that 
recorded  by  previous  studies  in  Britain,  both 
regional  and  national,  and  interprets  produc- 
tivity from  1993-94  in  relation  to  the  Merlin’s 
recovering  status  in  Britain  at  that  time. 

Methods 

The  breeding  range  for  the  1993-94  survey 
was  defined  as  all  hectads  (10  x 10  km 
squares)  with  Merlin  records  from  national 
breeding  atlases  (Sharrock  1976;  Gibbons 
et  al.  1993)  plus  any  other  hectads  with  con- 
firmed or  probable  breeding  records  up  to 
1992  (fig.  1).  This  range  was  separated  into  ‘A’ 
areas  (which  largely  had  existing  Merlin 
breeding  studies,  such  as  Newton  et  al.  1986, 
and  covered  53%  of  the  range)  and  ‘B’  areas, 
where  a number  of  hectads  were  selected  at 
random  from  a systematic  sample,  36  of 
which  were  surveyed  (7.5%  of  the  B areas  and 
4%  overall;  fig.  1).  Survey  methods  aimed  to 
ensure  consistent  and  thorough  coverage,  and 


two  efficiency  tests  confirmed  that  they  were 
appropriate  for  locating  breeding  Merlins  (see 
Rebecca  & Bainbridge  1998).  For  this  paper, 
study  areas  from  south  and  west  Scotland 
were  combined  into  ‘southeast  Scotland’  and 
‘southwest  Scotland’,  and  for  some  analyses 
data  were  assessed  at  a country  scale  as  appro- 
priate for  the  separate  Government  conserva- 
tion agencies  (fig.  1 ). 

The  main  aim  of  the  survey  was  to  count 
confirmed  or  probable  breeding  pairs,  while 
a secondary  aim  was  to  collect  data  on 
various  aspects  of  breeding  biology.  The  six- 
figure  grid  reference  and  altitude  of  a nest  (or 
central  point  of  an  area  where  breeding 
signs/behaviour  was  noted)  were  recorded, 
and  observers  assessed  the  broad-scale  prin- 
cipal habitat  within  a 1-km  radius,  based 
on  BTO  guidelines  (Appendix  1).  The  upper 
altitudinal  cut-off  for  the  survey  was  set  at 
600  m following  a review  of  the  literature 
and  discussions  with  study-area  co-ordina- 
tors (although  a few  nests  were  located  up  to 
650  m). 

Nests  were  located  on  the  ground,  on  a 
crag  or  in  an  old  stick  nest  of  another  species 
in  a tree.  Tree  sites  were  categorised  as:  a)  tall 
conifer  plantation  (at  least  5 m high; 
including  small  mature  shelter-belts);  b) 
moorland  tree;  c)  broadleaved  woodland;  or 
d)  mature  native  or  semi-natural  Scots  Pine 
Pinus  sylvestris  woodland.  Clutch  size  was 
determined  if  at  least  two  visits  had  been 
made  to  a nest  during 
the  incubation  period, 
or  if  a single  visit  was 
judged  to  have  been 
after  the  clutch  was 
complete  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  deple- 
tion. During  previous 
work  in  A study  areas, 
some  breeding  areas 
were  not  visited  again 
after  the  young  had 
been  ringed  (usually  at 
ZVi-y/i  weeks  old,  e.g. 
plates  84  & 85),  and 
these  large  young  were 
recorded  as  having 
Hedged  (e.g.  Newton  et 
al.  1978,  Williams 
1981 ).  Merlins  fledge  at 


84.  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  brood,  18-19  days,  ground  nest-site, 
Deeside,  North-east  Scotland,  June  1983. 
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around  four  weeks  old  ( BWP , plate  86)  and, 
in  this  study,  if  a count  of  recently  fledged 
young  was  not  possible,  brood  size  at  2Vi-4 
weeks  was  used  to  measure  success.  This  rep- 
resents maximum  potential  fledging  rates,  as 
some  young  may  have  been  lost  later  (e.g. 
Newton  et  al.  1978,  Rebecca  et  al.  1992),  but 
enabled  a comparison  with  earlier  studies. 


Dividing  the  total  number  of  nearly  or 
recently  fledged  young  by  the  number  of 
confirmed  or  probable  breeding  pairs, 
including  attempts  that  had  failed  earlier, 
gave  an  estimate  of  annual  mean  maximum 
productivity  for  each  study  area.  Data  were 
provided  for  one  year  only  from  the  B areas 
and  parts  of  Wales  and  north  Yorkshire. 


Fig.  I.  The  British  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  breeding  range  from  atlas  fieldwork  and  RSPB  records 
(1968-92)  and  used  for  the  1993-94  survey,  with  each  dot  representing  a hectad  (inset);  and 
division  of  the  species’  range  into  16  study  areas  (main  map).  In  study  areas  l-l 4,  coverage  was 
essentially  complete  (apart  from  places  with  access  restrictions)  and  these  were  classed  as  ‘A’ 
areas.  In  study  areas  15  and  16,  a random  sample  of  hectads  were  surveyed  (■)  and  these  areas 
were  classed  as ‘B’  areas  (maps  adapted  from  Rebecca  & Bainbridge  1 998).  The  13  study-area 
combinations  used  for  this  paper  were:  Shetland  ( I );  Orkney  (2);  west  Moray  and  east  Highland  (3); 
northeast  Scotland  (4);  Tayside  (excluding  the  Ochill  Hills)  (5);  southeast  Scotland  (6  Lothian  & 
Borders,  and  15  east);  southwest  Scotland  (7  Muirkirk-Lowther,  8 Galloway,  9 Mull,  and  15  west); 
Highlands  & Outer  Hebrides  (1 6);  north  Pennines  & Lake  District  ( 1 0);  north  Yorkshire  (II); 
south  Pennines,  Bowland  & Shropshire  ( 1 2);  southwest  England  ( I 3);  and  Wales  (14). 
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A general  linear  model  (glm)  and  one-way 
analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  used  to 
highlight  relationships  between  year,  study  area, 
principal  habitat  and  nest-site  on  clutch  size, 
successful  brood  size  and  productivity,  with 
altitude  included  in  the  model  as  a covariate. 

Results 

Habitat,  altitude  and  nest-site 

The  broad-scale  principal  habitat  was  recorded 
for  751  breeding  areas  (table  1).  Dry  heather 
moor  (BTO  habitat  code  Dl)  and  mixed  wet- 
dry  heather  moor  (D3)  were  the  most 
numerous  principal  habitat  types  in  both 
England  (58%,  21.5%)  and  Scotland  (52%, 
22%),  accounting  for  53%  and  20%  respec- 
tively of  breeding  areas  in  Britain.  Tall  conifer 
plantation  (A2)  was  the  principal  habitat  at 
48%  and  45%  of  breeding  areas  in  southwest 
Scotland  and  Wales  respectively,  and  at  9%  of 
breeding  areas  for  Britain  as  a whole.  The  other 


principal  habitat  to  feature  widely  was  mixed 
grass-heather  moor  (C3),  holding  7%  of 
breeding  areas  for  Britain  as  a whole.  The  only 
other  regionally  important  habitat  was  water- 
logged bog  (D4),  recorded  at  11%  of  breeding 
areas  in  the  Highlands  & Outer  Hebrides,  with 
all  sites  described  as  blanket  bog  ‘flow  country’ 
(see  Stroud  et  al.  1987). 

Altitude  above  sea  level  was  recorded  for 
493  breeding  areas  in  1993  and  509  in  1994; 
see  table  2.  The  maximum  altitude  was  650  m 
(Tayside,  southeast  Scotland  and  the  north 
Pennines  & Lake  District),  the  minimum  was 
10  m (Shetland),  while  the  interquartile 
range  was  between  290  and  450  m for  Britain 
as  a whole. 

The  nest-site  was  recorded  from  730 
breeding  areas  (table  3),  77%  of  these  being 
found  on  the  ground  (86%  in  England,  74% 
in  Scotland  and  48%  in  Wales).  Old  stick 
nests  in  trees  were  the  next  most  numerous 


Table  I.  The  broad-scale  principal  habitat  within  I km  of  a Merlin  Falco  columbarius  nest  or  the 
centre  of  an  area  with  breeding  behaviour  or  signs  (from  BTO  codes,  in  first  column,  as  detailed  in 
Appendix  I).  Figures  in  the  main  part  of  the  table  are  percentages  from  each  study  area  and 
country  for  751  breeding  areas  recorded  in  Britain  in  1993-94. 

SH  = Shetland;  OR  = Orkney;  H & OH  = Highlands  & Outer  Hebrides;  WM  & EH  = west  Moray  & east  Highland; 

NES  = northeast  Scotland;  T = Tayside;  SES  = southeast  Scotland;  SWS  = southwest  Scotland;  NP  & LD  = north 
Pennines  & Lake  District;  NY  = north  Yorkshire;  SP,  B & S = south  Pennines;  Bowland  & Shropshire;  S = Scotland; 

E = England;  W = Wales;  B = Britain. 


Study  areas  and  countries,  and  number  of  breeding  areas 


SH 

OR 

H & 

WM 

NES 

T 

SES 

SWS 

NP 

NY 

SP,  B 

S 

E 

W 

B 

BTO 

habitat 

OH 

& EH 

& LD 

8tS 

codes 

32 

18 

66 

25 

65 

74 

49 

48 

151 

59 

97 

377 

307 

67 

751 

Al 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

A2 

1.5 

3 

1 

2 

48 

5 

2 

7 

3 

45 

9 

A3 

3 

1 

1 

1.5 

0.5 

B3 

2 

0.5 

- 

B5 

1.5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1.5 

0.5 

1 

C2 

6 

3 

5 

3 

1.5 

3.5 

3 

2.5 

C3 

3 

7.5 

2 

3 

10 

8.5 

6 

25 

5 

10.5 

3 

7 

Dl 

63 

33 

51.5 

16 

83 

35 

71.5 

35.5 

67 

74 

33 

52 

58 

36 

53 

D2 

6 

56 

4.5 

7 

4 

2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

10 

5 

D3 

28 

11 

12 

84 

8 

42 

12.5 

4 

13 

19 

38 

22 

21.5 

1.5 

20 

D4 

11 

2 

1 

11 

1.5 

0.5 

- 

Al  = broadleaved  woodland;  A2  = coniferous  woodland;  A3  = broadleaved/coniferous  mix  >10%  of  each;  B3  = heath 
scrub  (on  heath);  B5  = new  plantation;  C2  = enclosed  grass  moor;  C3  = mixed  grass  and  heather  moor;  Dl  = dry  heath; 
D2  = wet  heath;  D3  = mixed  wet  and  dry  heath;  D4  = waterlogged  bog;  1 1 = cliff  or  crag. 
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Table  2.  Altitude  (in  metres  above  sea  level)  of  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  breeding 
Scotland,  England, Wales  and  Britain  in  1993  and  1994. 

areas  in 

Country 

Year 

Number  of 
breeding  areas 

Mean  altitude  (m) 
± 95%  confidence 
intervals 

Interquartile 
range  (m) 

Range (m) 

Scotland 

1993 

246 

3 1 5± 1 9 

215-431 

25-650 

1994 

247 

3 1 8± 1 8 

190-440 

10-650 

England 

1993 

191 

392112 

340-450 

210-640 

1994 

237 

389113 

325-450 

150-650 

Wales 

1993 

56 

450117 

410-488 

300-610 

1994 

25 

466121 

420-510 

380-560 

Britain 

1993 

493 

360111 

300-450 

25-650 

1994 

509 

358112 

290-450 

10-650 

nest-site  type,  with  13%  of  all  nest-sites  in 
tall  conifer  plantations,  4%  in  moorland 
trees,  1%  in  broadleaved  woodland  and  1% 
in  Scots  Pine  woodland.  An  additional  2%  of 
sites  were  found  on  crags,  while  at  13 
breeding  areas  (2%),  the  nest-site  type 
changed  between  years.  Sites  on  crags  and  in 
Scots  Pine  and  broadleaved  woodland  were 
all  in  Scotland  (with  all  of  those  in  the  last 
category  in  Tayside  birch  Betula  woods).  Just 
ten  breeding  areas  in  tall  conifer  plantations 
were  located  away  from  known  localities  in 
Wales,  northeast  England  and  southwest 
Scotland,  including  four  where  the  nest-site 
type  changed  between  years. 

Clutch  size,  successful  brood  size 
and  productivity 

Mean  clutch  size,  successful  brood  size  and 
productivity  for  Scotland,  England,  Wales  and 
Britain  are  sum- 
marised in  table  4. 

The  only  variable  that 
had  a significant  influ- 
ence on  clutch  size 
was  study  area  (glm, 

Fn,  503  = 2.43,  P = 

0.006).  In  1993,  there 
was  no  obvious  differ- 
ence in  clutch  size 
across  study  areas  but 
there  was  a significant 
difference  in  1994 
(one-way  ANOVA,  Fn, 

255  = 2.27,  P = 0.012). 

In  1994,  mean  clutch 
size  in  Tayside  was  4.7, 
compared  with  4.1  in 
Shetland,  northeast 


Scotland,  north  Pen  nines  & Lake  District  and 
north  Yorkshire,  and  3.9  in  Wales.  However, 
there  was  still  little  difference  in  the  overall 
mean  clutch  size  for  Britain  between  1993 
(4.3)  and  1994  (4.2). 

The  difference  between  the  two  study  years 
in  terms  of  successful  brood  size  was  highly 
significant  (one-way  ANOVA,  Fi,609  = 15.1  1, 
P < 0.001),  with  an  additional  0.4  (13%) 
Hedged  young  per  successful  nest  in  1994 
(table  4). 

In  terms  of  productivity  (for  both  years 
combined),  the  effects  of  altitude  and  nest- 
site  were  not  significant,  but  there  was 
a highly  significant  effect  of  both  year  (glm, 
F i,  885  = 12.21,  P < 0.001)  and  study  area 
(glm,  F 1 1 , 885  = 2.97,  P = 0.001)  on  this 
measure,  and  a significant  influence  of  prin- 
cipal habitat  (glm,  Fn,885  = 2.02,  P = 0.017). 
There  were  also  significant  differences  in  pro- 


85.  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  brood,  22-23  days,  moorland  tree  nest-site, 
in  an  old  corvid  nest,  Deeside,  North-east  Scotland,  June  1987. 
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86.  Recently  fledged  Merlin  Fa/co  columbarius,  around  26  days,  Deeside, 
North-east  Scotland,  July  1 985. This  Merlin  could  fly  70  m and  land 
comfortably  but  was  still  dependant  on  its  parents  for  food.  Nearly 
or  recently  fledged  young  were  used  to  measure  breeding  productivity 
for  the  1993-94  British  Merlin  breeding  survey. 


ductivity  across  study 
areas  in  both  1993 
(one-way  ANOVA, 

Fi  1,445  = 2.77,  P = 0.002) 
and  1994  (one-way 
ANOVA,  F 1 1 , 446  = 1.94, 

P = 0.033).  In  1993, 
the  south  Pennines, 

Bowland  & Shrop- 
shire, north  Yorkshire, 

Highlands  & Outer 
Hebrides  and  west 
Moray  & east  High- 
land study  areas  all 
had  means  of  at  least 
2.5  fledged  young  per 
pair,  whereas  the 
Wales,  north  Pennines 
& Lake  District,  south- 
west Scotland,  south- 
east Scotland,  Tayside 
and  Orkney  study 
areas  all  had  means  of 
less  than  2.0  fledged 
young  per  pair.  In  1994,  Wales  had  a mean  of 
1 . 1 fledged  young  per  pair  whereas  all  other 
study  areas  had  means  of  between  2.0  and  3.0 
fledged  young  per  pair. 

The  principal  habitats  that  featured  in  1% 
or  less  of  breeding  areas  (BTO  habitat  codes 
Al,  A3,  B3,  B5,  D4  and  II;  see  table  1)  were 
unlikely  to  have  influenced  overall  produc- 
tivity. For  the  remaining  habitats,  mean 
productivity  (±  95%  confidence  intervals)  for 
1993  and  1994  combined  was  as  follows, 


from  most  to  least  productive:  grass  moor 
2.70  ± 0.70  (n  = 20);  mixed  grass-heather 
moor  2.66  ± 0.47  (n  = 59);  dry  heather  moor 
2.34  ± 0.16  (n  = 504);  mixed  wet-dry  heather 
moor  2.14  ± 0.28  (n  = 162);  tall  conifer  plan- 
tations 1.94  ± 0.39  (n  = 70);  and  wet  heather 
moor  1.86  ± 0.56  (n  = 42). 

Overall,  1994  was  a far  better  year  for  pro- 
ductivity, with  0.5  (25%)  more  fledged  young 
per  pair  than  in  1993  (table  4). 


Table  4.  Mean,  95%  confidence  intervals,  sample  size  and  range  of  clutch  and  successful  brood 
(nearly  or  recently  fledged  young)  sizes,  and  maximum  productivity  (nearly  or  recently  fledged 
young/all  confirmed  or  probable  breeding  pairs)  of  Merlins  Falco  columbarius  in  Scotland,  England, 
Wales  and  Britain  in  1993  and  1994. 

Clutch  size  Successful  brood  size  Maximum  productivity 


mean 

±95%  ci 

n 

range 

mean 

±95%  ci 

n 

range 

mean 

±95%  ci 

n 

range 

Scotland 

1993 

4.3 

±0.1 

130 

2-5 

3.1 

±0.2 

140 

1-5 

2.0 

±0.2 

219 

0-5 

1994 

4.3 

±0.1 

128 

3-5 

3.5 

± 0.2 

151 

1-5 

2.4 

±0.2 

217 

0-5 

England 

1993 

4.3 

± 0.1 

98 

2-5 

3.2 

± 0.2 

122 

1-5 

2.1 

±0.3 

182 

0-5 

1994 

4.1 

±0.1 

121 

1-5 

3.5 

±0.2 

167 

1-5 

2.7 

±0.2 

216 

0-5 

Wales 

1993 

4.1 

±0.3 

21 

3-5 

3.0 

±0.3 

30 

1-5 

1.9 

± 0.5 

49 

0-5 

1994 

3.9 

± 0.2 

10 

3-4 

3.3 

±0.9 

6 

2-4 

1.1 

± 0.8 

18 

0-4 

Britain 

1993 

4.3 

± 0.1 

249 

2-5 

3.1 

±0.1 

292 

1-5 

2.0 

±0.2 

450 

0-5 

1994 

4.2 

±0.1 

259 

1-5 

3.5 

± 0.1 

324 

1-5 

2.5 

±0.2 

451 

0-5 
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Discussion 

Habitat,  altitude  and  nest-sites 

The  association  between  breeding  Merlins 
and  heather  or  grass  moorland  and  blanket 
bog  in  Britain  is  well  known  from  previous 
studies,  while  the  recent  use  of  conifer  plan- 
tations was  described  earlier.  Moorland  habi- 
tats (ot  five  main  types)  were  important  for 
breeding  Merlins  in  Britain  in  1993-94,  sup- 
porting 87.5%  of  the  breeding  areas  found. 
The  majority  of  the  remaining  breeding  areas 
were  in  tall  conifer  plantations,  where  pro- 
ductivity was  lower  than  in  most  moorland 
habitats.  One  possible  reason  for  the  lower 
productivity  in  conifer  plantations  could  be 
the  increased  risk  of  predation  from 
Northern  Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis  and 
Tawny  Owls  Strix  aluco  (M.  Davison,  B.  Little 
and  I.  Williams  pers.  comm.;  see  also  Parr 
1991,  Petty  et  al.  2003).  The  data  from  the 
1993-94  survey  suggest  that  tall  conifer  plan- 
tations and  wet  heather  moor  may  be  ‘sink 
habitats’  for  Merlins. 

Breeding  areas  covered  a wide  altitudinal 
range,  from  close  to  sea  level  in  Shetland, 
Orkney  and  the  Highlands  8c  Outer  Hebrides 
up  to  650  m in  central  and  southern  Scotland 
and  northern  England.  There  was  no 
apparent  difference  in  clutch  size  or  produc- 
tivity across  this  range  (even  though  harsher 
climates  are  generally  found  at  higher  alti- 
tude), a finding  that  matches  earlier  studies 
(Newton  et  al.  1978;  Rebecca  et  al.  1992). 
Nonetheless,  the  fact  that  most  Merlins  in 
Britain  nest  below  600  m is  perhaps  related 


to  climate,  which  restricts  tree  and  shrub 
growth  above  that  altitude,  and  around  half 
of  all  breeding  areas  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
a 160-m  zone  (290-450  m).  At  lower  alti- 
tudes, the  availability  of  suitable  nesting 
habitat  was  likely  to  be  the  main  limiting 
factor  in  most  areas.  In  Wales,  for  example, 
Merlins  bred  on  coastal  heaths  and  sand 
dunes  during  1967-78  (Williams  1981).  In 
1993,  no  coastal  or  lowland  Merlins  were 
found  breeding  in  Wales,  reflecting  habitat 
change  and  recreational  disturbance 
(Williams  8c  Parr  1995).  In  contrast,  there  is 
plenty  of  low-lying  heather  moorland  in 
Shetland,  Orkney  and  the  Highlands  8c  Outer 
Hebrides,  and  in  the  first  two  areas  all  Merlin 
breeding  areas  were  at  or  below  150  m. 

In  terms  of  nest-site,  few  conifer  planta- 
tion breeders  were  located  away  from  well- 
known  localities  in  Wales,  northeast  England 
and  southwest  Scotland.  No  crag  nest-sites 
were  reported  from  England  or  Wales,  and 
the  majority  from  Scotland  were  in  the  High- 
lands 8c  Outer  Hebrides.  In  some  study  areas, 
a lack  of  suitable  old  nests  in  trees  (for 
example,  in  heavily  keepered  areas  where 
crows  are  controlled  and  crow  nests  shot  out) 
may  have  limited  the  choice  of  nest-site  and 
biased  selection  towards  ground-nesting. 
Alternatively,  the  predominance  of  ground- 
nesting over  most  of  the  breeding  range  may 
simply  reflect  a long-established  habit  fol- 
lowing widespread  deforestation  in  Britain 
from  1700  to  1900. 

Since  the  late  1980s,  there  have  been 
varying  targets  and 
incentives  for  new 
forestry  in  Britain 
(e.g.  Mather  1991, 
Reid  1997),  resulting 
in  a large  increase  in 
new  native  pinewood 
and  broadleaved 
schemes.  These  new 
native  woodlands, 
often  established  on 
heather  or  grass 
moor,  will  potentially 
provide  future  nest- 
sites  for  corvids,  and 
subsequently  for 
Merlins,  and  the  ratio 
of  ground-  to  tree- 


87.  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  heather  moorland  breeding  area, 
ground  nest-site,  Deeside,  North-east  Scotland,  May  1988. 
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nesting  Merlins  may  change  in  future  years. 

This  study  demonstrates  that  the  use  of 
conifer  plantations  by  nesting  Merlins  was 
not  widespread  in  Britain  in  1993-94  (as  was 
still  the  case  up  to  2004;  Appendix  2).  The 
history  of  plantation  nesting  has  been  well 
documented  and  occurred  largely  after  a 
combination  of  overgrazing  and  extensive 
afforestation  of  heather  and  grass  moors. 
Studies  in  Wales,  where  earlier  reported 
declines  were  probably  overestimated  (Pan- 
1994),  northeast  England  and  southwest 
Scotland  (Little  & Davison  1992;  Orchel 
1992;  Shaw  1994)  have  alerted  raptor  enthu- 
siasts to  the  possibility  of  Merlins  switching 
nest-sites  (e.g.  Wright  1997,  Roberts  & Jones 
1999,  Rebecca  & Cosnette  2003).  Such  nest- 
site  switching  is  likely  to  follow  long-term 
habitat  degradation,  particularly  the  over- 
grazing  of  heather  or  grass  moor.  Owing  to 
the  commitment  and  quality  of  Merlin  study 
teams,  nest-site  switching  is  now  likely  to  be 
predictable  and  observed.  Interestingly,  in 
2002-03  some  plantation  breeding  areas  in 
Kielder  Forest,  northeast  England,  were 
unoccupied  and  nearby  ground-nesting  sites 
were  reoccupied.  A decrease  in  the  number  of 
Carrion  Crow  nests,  following  increased 
culling  by  gamekeepers  to  encourage  Black 
Grouse  Tetrao  tetrix,  together  with  predation 
of  crow  broods  by  Goshawks  and  Common 
Buzzards  Buteo  buteo,  was  believed  to  be  the 
reason  for  this  change  in  Merlin  breeding 
behaviour  (M.  Davison  and  B.  Little  pers. 
comm.). 


with  an  overall  mean  of  4.2  (Crick  1993).  The 
sample  sizes  and  means  from  1993  and  1994 
suggest  that  Merlin  clutches  have  changed 
little  since  those  earlier  records  (table  5). 

The  mean  brood  sizes  from  successful 
nests  in  1993  and  1994  were  comparable  with 
those  from  recent  British  studies,  apart  from 
that  of  the  declining  Orkney  population  in 
1981-87  (table  5).  Elowever,  in  1993  there 
were  many  partial  failures  linked  to  adverse 
weather,  resulting  in  a lower  figure  (3.1)  for 
1993  than  for  1994  (3.5).  In  particular,  heavy 
snow  across  many  parts  of  upland  Britain  in 
mid  May  1993  coincided  with  the  egg-laying 
or  early  incubation  periods  for  Merlins 
( BWP ),  the  worst-affected  areas  being 
Tayside,  southern  Scotland  and  northern 
England  (e.g.  Little  et  al.  1995). 

Merlins  increased  in  Britain  between  the 
national  surveys  of  1983-84  and  1993-94, 
with  the  estimated  population  almost 
doubling  in  that  period.  In  all  areas  where  it 
was  possible  to  make  realistic  comparisons, 
Merlins  were  either  stable  or  had  increased 
(Rebecca  & Bainbridge  1998),  implying  that 
overall  productivity  and  overwinter  survival 
must  have  been  at  least  adequate  to  facilitate 
the  recovery.  Previous  estimates  that  2. 5-2. 6 
fledged  young  per  pair  per  year  was  likely  to 
maintain  a stable  Merlin  population  were 
based  on  ringing  data,  breeding  success  and 
comparisons  with  the  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 
Accipiter  nisus  (Brown  1976;  Olsson  1980; 
Bibby  1986).  However,  Petty  (1995) 


Clutch  size, 
successful 
brood  size  and 
productivity 

The  mean  clutch 
sizes  for  Britain  as  a 
whole  in  1 993  (4.3) 
and  1994  (4.2)  were 
similar  to  those  from 
other  recent  studies 
(table  5).  An  analysis 
of  BTO  nest  record 
cards  between  1937 
and  1989  showed  no 
trend  in  clutch  size 
over  time  or  between 
habitats  or  regions, 


88.  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  heather  moorland  breeding  area,  river  gorge 
crag  site,  Atholl,  Perth  & Kinross;  clutch  in  bottom-left  corner,  May  1987. 
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Table  5.  Mean  clutch  size,  successful  brood  size  and  maximum  productivity  of  Merlins  Falco 
columbarius  from  studies  in  Britain  during  1937-97. 


Study  areas 

Years 

Mean 

clutch 

n 

Mean  n 
successful 
brood 

Mean 

maximum 

productivity 

n 

General 

comments 

Wales1 

1967-78 

3.9* 

55 

3.2 

72 

2.4 

97 

partial  recovery 

Northumbria2 

1961-76 

4.4 

106 

3.3 

130 

2.2 

192 

relatively  stable 

Northumbria3 

1974-83 

4.2 

194 

3.3 

153 

1.9 

275 

declining 

Britain4 

1983-84 

- 

- 

3.5 

325 

2.3 

498 

(declining?) 

Orkney5 

1981-87 

3.9 

51 

2.9 

27 

1.3 

61 

declining 

Shetland5 

1984-87 

4.2 

59 

3.4 

61 

2.4 

90 

recovering 

NE  Scotland7 

1980-89 

4.4 

195 

3.5 

166 

2.2 

232 

relatively  stable 

Britain8 

1937-89 

4.2 

615 

3.6 

280 

2.1 

140 

BTO  nest  records 

N Yorkshire9 

1983-94 

4.2 

82 

3.4 

82 

2.9 

82 

relatively  stable 

NE  Wales10 

1964-97 

4.2 

72 

3.3 

43 

1.8 

68 

declining 

Britain11 

1993 

4.3 

249 

3.1 

292 

2.0 

450  "1 

stable  or 

Britain11 

1994 

4.2 

259 

3.5 

324 

2.5 

451  J 

increasing 

1 Williams  1981, 2 Newton  et  al.  1978, 3 Newton  et  al.  1986, 4 Bibby  8c  Nattrass  1986, 5 Meek  1988, 6 Ellis  & Okill  1990, 
7 Rebecca  et  al.  1992, s Crick  1993, 4 Wright  1997, 10  Roberts  8c  Jones  1999, 11  this  study. 

* Possibly  includes  some  incomplete  or  depleted  clutches. 


89.  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  grass  moorland  breeding 
area,  ground  nest-site  (nest  in  bottom-left  corner), 
Caithness,  Highland,  June  2003. 


questioned  these  figures,  highlighting 
that,  on  average,  Merlins  in  Shetland 
(1978-87),  northeast  Scotland 
(1980-89)  and  Kielder  Forest 
(1978-90)  produced  fewer  than  2.5 
fledged  young  per  pair  annually  yet 
populations  were  either  increasing  or 
relatively  stable.  Petty  also  suggested 
that  once  annual  productivity  reached 
2.0  fledged  young  per  pair,  previously 
depressed  regional  populations  began 
to  recover.  This  suggests  that  the  pro- 
ductivity in  1993  and  1994  for  Britain 
as  a whole,  measured  at  2.0  and  2.5 
young  per  pair  respectively,  was  repre- 
sentative of  an  increasing  or  stable 
population  (see  also  Rebecca  & Bain- 
bridge  1998). 

This  study  has  provided  some  infor- 
mation that  improves  our  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  factors  that 
underpin  the  population  dynamics  of 
this  enigmatic  small  falcon.  However, 
more  details  of  Merlin  breeding  behav- 
iour and  ecology,  such  as  adult  sur- 
vival, age  of  first  breeding,  movements 
between  populations  and  productivity 
over  time,  are  still  needed  to  evaluate 
population  structure. 
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Raptor  Study  Group  since  its  inception  in  1981,  and  has  undertaken  long-term  studies  of  breeding  Merlins,  Hen 
Harriers  and  Ring  Ouzels  in  that  area.  He  has  also  monitored  a range  of  raptors  in  Tayside  and  Hen  Harriers 
on  Orkney 


9 I . Merlin  Falco  columbarius  breeding  area  in  commercial  conifer  plantation;  the  nest  is  an  old 
corvid  nest  about  40  m into  the  plantation,  Strath  Avon,  Moray  & Nairn,  May  1988.  Prey  was 
plucked  on  the  fence  line. 
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The  breeding  performance  of  Merlins  in  Britain 


Appendix  I. 

Selected  BIO  habitat  codes  to  levels  one  (A-E  and  I)  and  two  (1-6),  assessed  as  appropriate  for 
use  for  the  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  breeding  survey  in  Britain  in  1993  and  1994.  This 
assessment  was  based  on  a desk  study  comparing  published  Merlin  breeding  and  hunting 
habitat  details  (see  references)  in  relation  to  the  bird-habitat  coding  system  devised  by  Crick 
(1992).  Habitat  codes  Bl,  B6,  C4,  C5,  D6,  El,  E2,  E3,  E4,  12, 13  and  15  were  not  recorded  as  the 
principal  habitat  on  any  of  the  nest  records  forms  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  table  1. 


A Woodland:  more  than  5 m tall 

1 broadleaved 

2 coniferous  * 

3 A1/A2  mix  >10%  of  each 

C Semi-natural  Grassland 

2 unenclosed  grass  moor  t 

3 mixed  grass  and  heather  moor 

4 machair 

5 other  dry  grassland 

E Farmland 

1 improved  grassland 

2 unimproved  grassland 

3 mixed  grass  and  tilled  fields 

4 annually  tilled  land 


B Scrubland:  or  very  young  woodland 
less  than  5 m tall 

1  regenerating  natural  or  semi-natural  woodland 
3 heath  scrub  (on  heath) 

5 new  plantation 

6 clear-felled  woodland 

D Heath  and  Bogs 

1 dry  heath  $ 

2 wet  heath  $ 

3 mixed  wet  and  dry  heath  f 

4 waterlogged  bog 
6 drained  bog 

I Inland  Rock 

1 cliff  or  crag 

2 scree  and  boulder  slope 

3 limestone  pavement 

5 quarry 


* Referred  to  in  the  text  as  tall  conifer  plantation  (or  simply  conifer  plantation), 
t Referred  to  in  the  text  as  grass  moor. 

$ Dominated  by  Calluna  and  Erica  heathers,  and  referred  to  in  the  text  as  dry  heather  moor,  wet  heather  moor  and  mixed 
wet-dry  heather  moor,  respectively. 


Appendix  2. 

The  use  of  post-thicket  commercial  conifer  plantations  as  nest-sites  by  Merlins  Falco 
columbarius  in  Britain,  1995-2004. 


Study-area  co-ordinators  or  field  surveyors 
from  all  13  study  areas  were  contacted  to 
request  information  on  Merlin  nest-site 
choices  during  1995-2004,  the  decade 
following  the  1993-94  survey  (respondents 
acknowledged  in  parentheses).  Specific 
queries  were  survey  coverage  at,  and  the  use 
of,  post-thicket  commercial  conifer  planta- 
tions. The  results  are  presented  here,  roughly 
from  north  to  south. 

In  Shetland  and  Orkney  there  are  no  com- 
mercial conifer  plantations  and  all  Merlin 
nests  located  during  1995-2004  were  on  the 
ground  or  small  crags  (P.  Ellis,  E.  Meek).  In 
the  Highlands  & Outer  Hebrides,  there  was 
no  general  increase  in  the  use  of  conifer  plan- 
tations during  1995-2004  (J.  Craib). 


In  the  west  Moray  & east  Highland  and 
adjoining  northeast  Scotland  study  areas,  no 
conifer  plantation  breeding  attempts  were 
located  during  1995-2004  (B.  Cosnette, 
I.  Craib,  G.  Rebecca)  despite  some  targeted 
surveys  of  post-thicket  plantations  (Rebecca 
& Cosnette  2003).  In  Perthshire  (Tayside), 
Merlins  were  still  using  a small  number  of 
conifer  plantations  in  2004;  a slight  decrease 
in  numbers  at  typical  moorland  breeding 
areas  in  the  late  1990s  did  not  result  in  a pro- 
portional increase  in  the  use  of  tall  conifer 
plantations  (W.  Mattingley).  In  Angus 
(Tayside),  there  were  no  records  of  Merlins 
occupying  conifer  plantations  during 
1983-2004,  though  one  successful  nest 
was  found  in  a mature  conifer  shelter-belt 
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in  1996  (R.  Downing). 

In  southeast  Scotland,  the  main  Merlin 
study  area  covers  the  Lammermuir  Hills 
(Heavisides  et  al.  1995),  an  area  holding 
around  15  breeding  pairs,  with  virtually  all 
nests  on  the  ground  or,  occasionally,  in  an 
old  crow  nest  in  a moorland  tree.  In  2002, 
however,  a pair  of  Merlins  was  found 
breeding  in  a tall  conifer  plantation  for  the 
first  time  (A.  Heavisides).  In  Galloway 
(southwest  Scotland),  a specific  conifer- 
plantation  Merlin  study  was  carried  out  in 
1993-94  as  part  of  the  national  survey 
(Shaw  1994).  Since  then,  coverage  of  forest- 
edge  Merlins  has  not  been  systematic  but 
numbers  were  believed  to  be  similar  to  those 
in  the  early  1990s  (G.  Shaw).  In  the  heavily 
afforested  Cowal  peninsula  in  Argyll  (south- 
west Scotland),  a number  of  Merlins  nesting 
in  mature  conifer  plantations  have  been 
located  since  1994,  with  six  pairs  estimated 
in  2003  (D.  Anderson,  A.  French).  For  the 
remainder  of  southwest  Scotland  there  was 
no  reported  change  in  the  use  of  conifer 
plantations  (R.  Broad,  R.  Gladwell, 
I.  Miller). 

In  the  north  Pennines  & Lake  District, 
there  are  a number  of  long-term  Merlin 
studies  where  some  of  the  earliest  records  of 
conifer-plantation  nesting  were  documented 
(Newton  et  al.  1986).  The  plantation-nesting 
Merlin  population  in  Northumbria  had  lev- 
elled off  by  the  late  1990s,  and  in  2002-03  a 
number  of  plantation  sites  were  unoccupied, 
with  nearby  ground-nesting  sites  being  reoc- 
cupied (M.  Davison,  B.  Little;  see  Discus- 
sion). On  the  adjoining  Durham  grouse 
moors,  there  was  no  recorded  conifer-planta- 
tion nesting  by  Merlins  during  1983-2003, 
with  all  nests  found  being  on  the  ground  in 
heather  (M.  Nattrass).  In  Cumbria,  there  has 
not  been  adequate  coverage  of  conifer  plan- 


tations since  1993-94,  but  the  ground- 
nesting Merlin  population  has  been  moni- 
tored, and  was  considered  relatively  stable, 
suggesting  that  the  small  number  of  planta- 
tion sites  located  in  1993-94  were  probably 
still  occupied  (D.  Shackelton). 

In  north  Yorkshire,  there  have  been  no 
records  of  conifer-plantation  nesting  by 
Merlins  since  the  two  main  studies  began, 
after  the  national  survey  in  1983-84 
(W.  Norman,  P.  Wright).  Throughout  the 
1990s,  plantation  edges  were  surveyed  for 
Merlins  in  both  study  areas  and  the  co-ordi- 
nators were  confident  that  there  were  very 
few,  if  any,  plantation-nesting  Merlins  during 
1995-2004.  In  the  south  Pennines,  Bowland 
8c  Shropshire  there  are  no  records  of  planta- 
tion nesting  by  Merlins.  Virtually  all  breeding 
areas  hold  ground-nesting  pairs,  with  a few 
moorland  tree  sites  (T.  Melling,  S.  Reed, 
M.  Taylor).  There  were  also  no  records  of 
plantation-nesting  Merlins  in  1995-2004 
from  the  small  population  in  southwest 
England  (R.  Townend). 

In  Wales,  coverage  of  breeding  areas 
varied  during  1995-2004.  In  the  south,  there 
were  no  systematic  surveys,  with  occasional 
breeding  records  from  conifer  plantations.  In 
mid  Wales  coverage  was  also  poor.  However, 
a systematic  survey  of  the  Elenydd  Special 
Protection  Area  in  2003  located  eight 
breeding  pairs,  seven  in  mature  conifer  plan- 
tations (in  1993,  eight  plantation-nesting 
pairs  were  located  after  a similar  survey).  In 
the  north,  where  coverage  was  relatively 
good,  there  was  no  obvious  change  in  the 
proportion  of  conifer-plantation  nesting  to 
ground-nesting.  In  summary,  the  evidence 
indicates  no  significant  change  in  the  propor- 
tion of  Merlins  using  post-thicket  commer- 
cial conifer  plantations  for  nesting  in  Wales 
during  1995-2004  (A.  Young). 
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Peregrine  Falcon  nest  relief  at  night 


Amid  the  growing  number  of  reports  of 
nocturnal  hunting  by  urban  Peregrine 
Falcons  Falco  peregrinus , I thought  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  place  on  record 
observations  of  a nest  relief  being  undertaken 
in  the  dark.  This  occurred  in  April  2004, 
when  the  first  breeding  pair  of  Peregrines  (in 
the  modern  era)  in  central  London  was 
nesting  on  a tall  residential  tower  block  not 
far  from  the  BT  Tower,  and  within  sight  of 
my  home  in  Regent’s  Park. 

At  the  time,  I was  closely  watching  the  site 
as  much  as  possible  each  day,  and  on  the 
evening  of  26th  April  was  surprised  when  the 
male  relieved  the  female  at  the  unusually  late 
time  of  19.47  hrs.  He  could  still  be  seen  on 
the  nest  an  hour  later  as  darkness  fell.  The 
female,  meanwhile,  not  long  after  leaving  the 
nest,  settled  in  a prominent  position  on  one 
of  the  dish  aerials  on  the  BT  Tower  and  could 
still  be  seen  there  in  the  dark,  with  the  aid  of 
street  lighting,  at  21.25  hrs. 

That  evening,  a number  of  windows 
directly  below  the  nest  had  been  opened  by 


people  who  wished  to  smoke,  while  others 
were  having  a barbecue  on  a balcony  on  the 
next  block,  not  more  than  30  m away.  It 
seemed  that  this  potential  disturbance  caused 
the  female  to  wait  until  the  coast  was  clear 
before  she  came  in,  as  usual,  to  incubate  at 
night.  I noted  that  she  had  left  the  BT  Tower 
by  21.40  hrs. 

In  order  to  confirm  what  I had  suspected, 
I went  back  to  my  rooftop  observation  point 
at  04.55  hrs  the  following  morning,  while  it 
was  still  dark.  As  it  got  lighter,  I could  just 
make  out  the  shape  of  an  adult  on  the  nest 
and  at  the  same  time  I could  see  the  other 
parent  roosting  on  a tall  construction  crane 
nearby.  As  the  light  improved,  this  turned  out 
to  be  the  male,  confirming  not  only  that  it 
was  the  female  which  was  still  incubating  but 
that  the  previous  nest  relief  must  have  taken 
place  in  more  or  less  complete  darkness 
(although  there  is  inevitably  some  light  pol- 
lution in  this  city-centre  environment,  the 
nest-site,  21  floors  above  ground,  was  cer- 
tainly dark  to  the  human  eye  at  least). 


David  Johnson,  Nursery  Lodge,  Inner  Circle,  Regent’s  Park,  London  NW1  4NY; 
e-mail  davecjohnson@msn.com 


An  apparently  melanistic  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 


On  8th  March  2010,  my  regular  gull- 
watching companion,  Pete  Berry,  located  a 
remarkable-looking  bird  on  the  mudflats  at 
Richmond  Bank,  Cheshire  & Wirral,  which 
took  him  somewhat  by  surprise.  The  realisa- 
tion quickly  dawned  on  him  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  an  almost  all-black  large  gull,  which  Pete 
and  I watched  for  well  over  an  hour.  During 
that  period,  when  we  were  able  to  observe  the 
bird  at  close  quarters,  we  became  convinced 
that  it  had  genuinely  dark  plumage,  rather 
than  being  oiled  or  stained  by  pollution  in 
some  way.  We  presumed  that  it  was  a Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull  Larus  fuscus,  owing  to  its 
overall  structure  and  a small  area  of ‘normal’ 
leg  coloration,  and  that,  because  of  the  bare- 
part  coloration,  it  was  an  adult. 

The  bird  appeared  entirely  black/charcoal- 
grey  apart  from  a silvery-white  crown,  nape 


and  hindneck,  rather  sharply  demarcated 
against  the  darkness  of  the  rest  of  the 
plumage;  the  overall  effect  was  vaguely  remi- 
niscent of  a huge  Western  Jackdaw  Corvus 
monedula.  The  gull’s  ‘face’  was  particularly 
deep  black  but  the  foreneck  and  underparts 
were  evenly  dark  charcoal-grey.  The  mantle, 
back  and  scapulars  were  deep  black  while  the 
upper-  and  underwings,  apart  from  the  sec- 
ondary and  primary  tips,  were  very  slightly 
paler,  though  still  dark,  charcoal-grey.  The 
secondaries  on  each  wing  were  evidently 
white-tipped,  creating  an  unusual  distinct 
white  trailing  edge  to  the  inner  wings  - par- 
ticularly evident  in  flight.  The  primaries  had 
small  white  tips.  From  below,  the  tail 
appeared  dark  charcoal-grey,  yet  the  upper- 
side  appeared  silvery-white  in  flight,  although 
the  extent  of  this  colour  across  both  webs  of 
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92  & 93.  Presumed  melanistic  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  Larus  fuscus,  with  Herring  L.  argentatus  and 
other  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls,  Richmond  Bank,  Cheshire  & Wirral,  March  2010. 


the  tail  feathers  was  not  fully  ascertained.  The 
eyes  and  bill  colour  were  those  of  a typical 
adult  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  but  the  legs 
were  black,  apart  from  the  rearmost  parts  of 
the  lower  tarsus  on  each  leg,  which  were 
yellow.  The  bird  behaved  normally  in  every 
aspect,  never  appearing  ‘sickly’  and  the  evenly 
(and  symmetrical)  dark  colour  throughout 
left  us  in  little  doubt  that  it  was  indeed  truly 
melanistic.  Perhaps  surprisingly,  given  its 
remarkable  appearance,  the  many  thousands 
of  Lesser  Black-backed  and  Herring  Gulls  L. 
argentatus  surrounding  it  never  seemed 


uncomfortable  or  perturbed  by  its  presence. 

Melanistic  gulls  appear  to  be  genuinely 
rare,  as  Rob  Hume  described  in  the  editorial 
comment  to  an  earlier  note  in  BB  (Brit.  Birds 
89:  570).  Accounts  of  apparently  melanistic 
Black-headed  Gulls  Chroicocephalus  ridi- 
bundus  in  Kent,  Merseyside,  Orkney  and 
Oxfordshire  have  been  published  in  BB  (Brit. 
Birds  89:  570,  91:  561-563);  these  bear  some 
similarities  to  the  Richmond  Bank  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull,  not  least  in  that  in  most 
cases  the  nape  was  clearly  the  palest  part  of 
the  plumage. 


Ian  McKerchar,  42  Green  Avenue,  Astley,  Greater  Manchester  M29  7EH 


Ground-nesting  Wood  Pigeon 

Wood  Pigeons  Columba  palumbus  are  not 
common  visitors  to  my  garden  in  rural 
Northamptonshire,  so  regular  visits  from  a 
pair  in  early  July  2010  was  something  of  a 


94  & 95.  Ground-nesting  Wood  Pigeon  Columba 


surprise.  On  7th  July,  I saw  one  of  the  pair 
sitting  on  the  ground,  about  50  cm  from  the 
wall  under  my  sitting-room  window. 
I assumed  that  it  had  flown  into  the  window 


palumbus,  Northamptonshire,  July  2010. 
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and  stunned  itself  and  left  it  to  recover  but, 
on  returning  an  hour  later,  found  it  was  in 
the  same  position.  Moreover,  a closer  inspec- 
tion revealed  that  it  was  sitting  on  a nest.  I 
waited  anxiously  for  a sight  of  the  eggs, 
which  came  later  that  day;  however,  instead 
of  two  white  eggs,  1 was  amazed  to  see  that 
the  bird  was  ‘incubating’  four  pebbles!  I 
thought  that  this  strange  behaviour  would  be 
short-lived  but  it  continued  for  16  days, 
during  which  time  the  bird  displayed  the 
normal  behaviour  of  adjusting  the  nest  and 
turning  the  ‘eggs’. 

On  23rd  July,  that  nest  was  abandoned  but 
on  29th  July  1 found  what  was  surely  the 


same  bird  collecting  twigs  and  building  a nest 
on  the  concrete  floor  of  an  enclosure  that 
houses  air-intakes  for  a heating  system 
(there,  the  poor  bird  was  disturbed  by  main- 
tenance staff  before  any  eggs,  real  or  other- 
wise, appeared  and  that  attempt  failed  too). 

Ground-nesting  has  been  recorded  before 
in  Wood  Pigeons  - see,  for  example,  Murton 
(1965)  and  previous  notes  in  BB  (Brit.  Birds 
53:  403-404;  56:  340;  62:  496-497)  - but  the 
garden  site,  plus  the  incubating  of  pebbles,  is 
surely  unusual. 
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‘Cool  dudes’:  torpor  in  Common 

Maintaining  a constantly  high  body  tempera- 
ture is  energetically  costly  for  warm-blooded 
birds  and  any  mechanism  that  reduces  the 
substantial  costs  entailed  should  be  favoured. 
One  way  is  to  lower  temperatures  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  to  enter  a form  of  torpor  or 
‘hibernation’.  Hibernation  as  a strategy  to 
save  energy  during  the  winter  months  is  a 
well-known  mammalian  strategy  but,  apart 
from  isolated  examples,  was  not  thought  to 
be  common  in  birds.  However,  recent 
research  has  indicated  that  it  might  be  more 
widespread  than  previously  thought;  for 
example,  a ‘proper’  hibernation  has  been 
observed  in  the  Australian  Tawny  Frogmouth 
Podargus  strigoides  (Kortner  et  al.  2000). 

There  are  anecdotal  reports  of  Common 
Swifts  Apus  apus  (hereafter  simply  ‘Swift’) 
entering  torpor  during  periods  of  cold 
weather  (e.g.  Lack  1956),  while  young  Swifts 
kept  in  cool  conditions  were  able  to  lower 
their  temperatures  without  apparent  detri- 
mental effect  (Koskimies  1948).  Moreover, 
nestling  Swifts  are  reported  to  be  resistant  to 
a level  and  duration  of  cooling  to  which 
other  altricial  nestlings  quickly  succumb. 
Swifts  rely  on  an  unpredictable  food  source 
(aerial  insects),  the  abundance  of  which  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  ambient  tempera- 
ture, and  so  the  ability  to  lower  energy 
demands  during  poor  weather  would  be  of 
particular  benefit. 


Swifts? 

Here  we  provide  anecdotal  reports  of 
torpor  in  Swifts  and  of  the  remarkable  ability 
of  nestlings  to  resist  cooling.  We  hope  that 
this  note  will  stimulate  more  systemic  study 
of  this  phenomenon.  Swifts  were  studied  at  a 
breeding  colony  within  a bridge  spanning  the 
Bigge  reservoir  at  Olpe,  in  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia,  Germany.  This  site  offered  access 
to  nests  via  maintenance  gangways  below  the 
bridge. 

On  a number  of  occasions  where  adults 
had  temporarily  deserted  nests  and  left 
broods  exposed,  nestlings  with  extremely  low 
temperatures  were  recorded.  (Nestling  tem- 
peratures were  measured  with  a hand-held 
probe  thermometer,  accurate  to  within  0.1°C, 
which  was  placed  beneath  the  fold  of  skin 
under  their  hind  leg  in  close  proximity  to  the 
body.  This  proved  the  most  practical  place  at 
which  to  take  such  a measurement  in  such 
small  nestlings  and  we  believe  provides  a 
good  indication  of  nestling  temperature.)  For 
example,  on  17th  June  2008  the  temperature 
of  12  nestlings  from  five  different  broods  was 
measured.  In  two  of  the  five  broods,  nestlings 
exhibited  reduced  temperatures.  At  one  nest, 
three  nestlings  aged  seven,  eight  and  nine 
days,  had  temperatures  of  15.5,  15.6  and 
19.3°C,  respectively.  All  these  nestlings  sur- 
vived this  level  of  cooling  with  no  ill  effect.  At 
a second  nest,  three  ten-day-old  nestlings  had 
temperatures  of  18.4,  18.8  and  19.3°C  and 
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likewise  survived  this  cooling  with  no  nega- 
tive effect.  The  ambient  temperature  was 
16.1°C.  At  the  three  other  nests  (including 
two  where  the  chicks  were  being  brooded  by 
a parent),  nestlings  had  normal  tempera- 
tures, in  the  range  33.5-36.0°C  (mean 
33.7°C).  On  19th  June  2008,  two  nestlings 
from  one  brood  had  temperatures  of  20.1 
and  20.6°C,  while  the  mean  temperature  of 
ten  other  nestlings  that  were  measured  was 
36.5°C  (range  34.0-38.2°C). 

Two  possible  instances  of  adult  Swift 
‘torpor’  were  observed  during  2007,  a 
summer  which  was  characterised  by  cool 
temperatures  and  high  rainfall.  On  both 
occasions  the  adults  appeared  to  be  asleep 


and  showed  no  response  to  human  presence. 
This  is  unusual  as  swifts  typically  leave 
immediately  when  human  presence  within 
the  bridge  is  apparent.  On  being  touched,  the 
Swifts  appeared  to  awaken,  but  remained 
docile  and  ‘dozy’  for  several  minutes  before 
apparently  fully  recovering  and  leaving. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible  to  measure 
the  temperatures  of  these  birds. 
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Green  Woodpecker  regularly  visiting  thatched  roof 

Our  house  in  Suffolk  was 
re-thatched  in  2003  and 
since  then,  mainly  in  the 
autumn,  I have  been  aware 
of  regular  visits  to  the 
thatch  by  a Green  Wood- 
pecker Picus  viridis  (plate 
96).  The  bird’s  visits  are 
often  quite  prolonged  and 
it  can  be  watched  probing 
through  the  wire  netting 
into  the  straw  thatch, 
mainly  on  the  south- 
facing end  of  the  roof, 
often  leaving  only  when 
disturbed  by  a visitor  to 
the  house.  Since  I had  not 
seen  this  behaviour  before, 
and  can  find  no  reference 
to  it,  1 assumed  initially 
that  it  was  because  the 
thatch  was  new  and  more 
attractive  to  insect  life. 

However,  it  (or  another 
bird)  continues  to  visit 
and  sightings  were  daily 
throughout  October  and 
November  2010. 

David  Hosking,  Pages  Green  House,  Wetheringsett,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk  1P14  5QA; 
e-mail  david@hosking-tours.co.uk 
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Roosting  of  Chiffchaffs  in  Britain 

While  monitoring  the  Corn  Bunting 
Emberiza  calandra  roost  at  Priory  Country 
Park,  Bedfordshire,  on  27th  December  2008, 

I noticed  a Common  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus 
collybita  entering  a 15-m-long  layer  of  brash 
(formed  from  coppiced  willows  Salix ),  bor- 
dering a small  reedbed.  The  same  behaviour 
was  noted  on  two  further  occasions  that 
month,  two  in  January  2009  and  five  in  Feb- 
ruary. On  two  evenings  two  birds  were 
involved.  On  all  occasions  the  bird(s) 
remained  in  the  brash  and  I did  not  see  them 
leave.  Although  the  Corn  Bunting  roost  was 
the  main  object  of  my  attention,  the  fact  that 
I had  noted  Chiffchaffs  seemingly  going  to 
roost  on  ten  occasions  in  the  same  small  line 
of  brash  over  a period  of  62  days  was  inter- 
esting. 

On  14th  December  2009, 1 noted  the  same 
behaviour  by  a single  Chiffchaff  at  the  same 
site  and  decided  to  carry  out  my  nightly 
monitoring  of  the  Corn  Buntings  while 
standing  nearer  (within  10-20  m)  to  the 
willow  brash.  During  58  visits  in  winter 
2009/10,  I recorded  a Chiffchaff  going  to 
roost  on  29  occasions:  four  in  December,  12 
in  January  and  13  in  February.  On  each  occa- 
sion the  bird(s)  (just  a single  bird  was 
involved  each  time,  I assume  the  same  indi- 
vidual but  I have  no  way  of  confirming  that) 
entered  the  brash  and  appeared  to  remain 
there.  I cover  the  site  in  the  mornings  on  an 
almost  daily  basis  and  was  thus  able  to  estab- 
lish that  the  roosting  site  was  not  the  usual 
feeding  territory  of  any  Chiffchaffs;  indeed, 
there  were  only  13  daytime  records  of 
Chiffchaffs  during  the  period  to  26th  Feb- 
ruary, all  of  these  well  away  from  the  roosting 
site.  On  24th  February,  at  16.50  hrs,  I heard  a 
Chiffchaff  calling  strongly  from  a copse 


in  winter 

about  250  m from  the  roosting  site.  I was  able 
to  follow  this  bird  to  the  line  of  brash,  where 
it  arrived  at  16.57  hrs.  There  it  was  joined  by 
a second  bird  and  both  fed  actively  for  about 
20  minutes  before  they  went  to  roost  at  17.26 
hrs  (sunset  17.32  hrs). 

The  average  time  of  arrival  at  roost  was 
nine  minutes  before  sunset,  but  between 
22nd  December  and  21st  January  the  bird 
tended  to  arrive,  on  average,  four  minutes 
after  sunset.  During  the  period  around  the 
winter  solstice,  particularly  in  heavy  cloud 
cover,  the  bird  may  have  had  difficulty  distin- 
guishing the  time  of  sunset  by  ambient  light 
levels. 

Penhallurick  (Brit.  Birds  71:  183-186) 
recorded  Chiffchaffs  departing  from  feeding 
areas  to  go  to  roost  but  did  not  make  any 
observations  relating  to  a specific  roosting 
site.  The  only  reference  that  I have  been  able 
to  find  is  that  by  Hollinger  & Link  (1976) 
(Orn.  Beob.  73:  33-34)  where,  near  Rhein- 
felden  in  southern  Germany,  over  four 
evenings  in  early  February  1974,  a bird  was 
noted  using  a site  in  thick  brambles  Rubus 
fruticosus  agg.,  away  from  its  feeding  area,  on 
top  of  a river  embankment. 

As  far  as  I can  establish,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  Chiffchaffs  have  been  noted  regu- 
larly using  the  same  roosting  site  in  Britain 
and  the  first  time  that  the  use  of  a specific 
roosting  site  has  been  used  by  this  species, 
possibly  the  same  birds,  for  such  a long 
period  and  in  successive  winters.  It  is  perhaps 
more  surprising  that  the  bird(s)  survived  in 
2009/10  as,  over  the  74-day  observation 
period,  the  night-time  temperature  at  the  site 
fell  below  freezing  on  sixty  of  them  and 
reached  -9°C  on  one  night,  -7°C  on  a second 
and  -6°C  on  several  others. 


David  Kramer,  7 Little  Headlands,  Putnoe,  Bedford  MK41  8JT;  e-mail  DavidDavekramer@aol.com 


Aggressive  hovering  display  by  Robin 


On  21st  March  2010,  in  my  garden  in  Som- 
erset, I saw  a Robin  Erithacus  rubecula  in 
typical  aggressive  posture,  with  puffed  red 
breast,  wing-flicking  and  cocked  tail,  on  the 
lawn.  The  display  was  directed  at  another 
Robin,  also  in  display,  which  was  perched  on 
a tree  branch  about  6 m above  the  ground. 


Suddenly,  the  lower  bird  flew  up  about  a 
metre  and  began  to  hover,  while  attempting, 
with  some  success,  to  sway  its  breast  and 
elevate  the  tail.  This  aerial  behaviour  con- 
tinued for  about  ten  seconds,  before  the  bird 
returned  to  the  lawn  and  continued  pos- 
turing. Similar  hovering  behaviour  was 
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repeated  twice  more,  after  which  the  pre- 
sumed intruder  Robin  flew  off  and  the 
remaining  bird  flew  to  the  top  of  a bush  and 
uttered  a brief  but  loud  song. 

Lack  (1943)  mentioned  a female  in 
October  which  hovered  following  the 


removal  of  a stuffed  Robin,  but  did  not 
describe  the  attempted  posturing  while  hov- 
ering, presumably  by  a male,  described  here. 
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Further  observations  on  coprophagy  by  passerines 


During  a period  of  severe  frost  and  snow  in 
southern  England  in  January  2010,  I 
observed  Blackbirds  Turdus  merula  con- 
suming Fox  Vulpes  vulpes  faeces  in  my  garden 
at  Ash,  Kent.  The  faeces  were  fresh  and  had 
been  deposited  just  before  dawn  in  regular 
territorial  marking  sites.  They  were  atypically 
soft,  orange-brown  in  colour  and  appeared  to 
contain  no  recognisable  food  remains.  An 
adult  female  Blackbird  was  watched  at  close 
range  breaking  the  faeces  up  and  consuming 
approximately  50%  of  the  material.  Shortly 
after  her  departure,  a Dunnock  Prunella 
modularis  also  attended  the  site  and  con- 
sumed portions  of  the  material,  which  by 
now  had  been  spread  over  a patch  of  smooth 
ice.  Later  in  the  morning  I watched  a first- 
winter  male  Blackbird  consuming  similar  fox 
faeces  in  a different  part  of  my  garden, 
exhibiting  the  same  behaviour  as  the  female. 

Previous  observations  on  birds  eating 
faeces  (e.g.  Brit.  Birds  59:  249,  75:  88,  76:  41 1, 
78:  512)  have  tended  to  concentrate  on  the 
undigested  remains  contained  in  faeces,  or 
invertebrates  associated  with  them.  However, 


energy  values  of  faecal  material  can  be  rela- 
tively high  (Bryce  1912;  Fleischer  et  al.  1981). 
Although  undigested  remains  contribute  to 
these  values,  the  matrix  of  carnivore  faeces 
comprises  dead  bacteria  and  a range  of 
complex  bio-molecules,  which  could  present 
an  energy-rich  food  source  for  passerines. 
Fresh  faeces  also  contain  up  to  75%  water 
(Bryce  1912).  During  my  observation  it  was 
apparent  that  frozen  conditions  reduced  the 
availability  of  water  and  could  have  made 
fresh  faeces  an  acceptable  source  of  fluids  to 
small  birds.  As  some  of  the  earlier  published 
observations  were  made  in  high  summer,  it 
seems  possible  that  passerines  could  use  fresh 
faeces  in  this  way  as  a response  to  extreme 
water  shortage. 
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Bird  photography  - a new  code  of  practice 


The  interest  in  bird  photography  has  boomed 
over  the  past  decade.  Many  birdwatchers  have 
become  keen  photographers,  regularly  carrying 
a camera  when  out  birding,  whether  it  be  a 
conventional  camera  and  lens  or  a compact 
camera  for  digiscoping.  So  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  most  people  who  go  birding  are 
photographers  to  some  degree  or  other. 

With  so  many  more  people  wanting  to 
photograph  birds,  particularly  rarities,  there 
are  added  pressures  and  responsibilities  on 
photographers.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  get 
close  or  sit  it  out  in  hides  on  reserves  but  all 
this  can  bring  us  into  conflict  with  others. 
Based  on  an  admittedly  non-scientific 
sample,  it  seems  that  many  of  the  complaints 
about  birders’  behaviour  these  days,  especially 
where  rare  or  scarce  migrants  are  concerned, 
are  directed  at  people  trying  to  photograph 
the  bird.  For  many  years,  wildlife  photogra- 
phers affiliated  to  photographic  societies, 
clubs  and  organisations  have  worked 
with  a code  of  practice.  The  following 
list  is  as  much  advice  to  new  and 
aspiring  photographers  as  it  is  a guide 
to  good  ethics  and  ensuring  that  the 
photographer  stays  within  the  law.  It  is 
time  that  birders  had  a Bird  Photog- 
raphy Code  of  Practice  and  I hope  that 
these  recommendations  will  act  as  a 
useful  reference  for  bird  photographers 
at  large  in  Britain  and  elsewhere. 

• A well-used  mantra  but  one  that  is 
paramount  is  that  the  welfare  of  the 
bird  is  more  important  than  the 
photograph. 

• Birds  should  not  be  harassed  by 
continual  pushing  and  flushing. 

Most  rarities  soon  settle  into  a 
pattern  and  successful  photography 
can  often  be  achieved  by  waiting 
patiently  and  allowing  the  bird  to 
come  to  you. 

• The  use  of  playback  vocalisations 
should  be  employed  sparingly,  if  at 
all;  if  a reaction  is  not  forthcoming 
immediately,  then  playback  is 
unlikely  to  work  and  should  not  be 


repeated  in  a given  territory.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  use  of  playback  for  species 
protected  under  Schedule  1 of  the  Wildlife 
& Countryside  Act  1981  may  be  consid- 
ered illegal. 

Photographing  breeding  species  listed 
under  Schedule  1 of  the  Wildlife  and 
Countryside  Act  requires  a licence.  It  is  an 
offence  to  recklessly  disturb  a Schedule  1 
species  when  that  species  is  nest-building, 
or  at,  near  or  in  a nest  containing  eggs  or 
young.  This  includes  the  photography  of 
dependent  young.  In  recent  years  in  Scot- 
land, photographing  lekking  Capercaillies 
Tetrao  urogallus  has  also  become  illegal 
without  a licence.  Note  that  this  includes 
‘rogue  males’  during  the  lekking  season. 
The  Forestry  Commission  has  issued  a 
directive  not  to  conduct  any  activities 
within  500  m of  known  Capercaillie  leks 
during  March,  April  and  May. 


97.  Photographing  lekking  Capercaillies  Tetrao  urogallus, 
including  rogue  males  such  as  this  one,  photographed  in 
Speyside  in  February  2011,  now  requires  an  appropriate 
licence. 
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98.  Be  considerate  to  other  photographers,  who  may  have 
made  considerable  efforts  to  get  into  a good  position  to 
photograph  the  bird,  here  a Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus 
lobatus  at  a feeding  loch  on  Fetlar,  Shetland,  June  2006. 


• To  apply  for  a licence  to  photograph 
Schedule  1 species  you  need  to  contact  the 
respective  licensing  bodies.  In  the  UK 
these  are  Natural  England  (www.natural 
england.org),  Scottish  Natural  Heritage 
(www.snh.gov.uk),  Countryside  Council 
for  Wales  (www.ccw.gov.uk)  and  the 
Northern  Ireland  Environment  Agency 
(www.doeni.gov.uk). 

• Photography  at  or  near  a nest  should  be 
undertaken  only  by  those  with  a good 
understanding  of  the  species  involved  and 
who  are,  therefore,  able  to  keep  distur- 
bance to  a minimum.  If  photography  is 
likely  to  inhibit  normal  behaviour,  a hide 
should  be  used  and  moved  slowly  into 
position;  normal  practice  is  for  a hide  to 
be  moved  a short  distance  each  day.  A 
competent  bird  photographer  will  be  able 
to  identify  whether  the  birds  have 
accepted  the  hide  and  this  should  be 
checked  after  every  move.  If  the  birds 
show  signs  of  rejecting  the  hide,  it  should 
be  moved  back  to  its  previous  position.  If 
signs  of  rejection  persist,  photography 
should  be  abandoned.  Good  hide  etiquette 
requires  the  photographer  to  be  seen  into 
the  hide  by  another  person  and  duly  col- 
lected. Hides  used  for  nest  photography 
should  not  be  left  erected  at  sites  that 
might  attract  public  attention. 

David  Tipling,  Quietways, 


• Vegetation,  whether  around  a 
nest  or  in  other  circumstances, 
for  example  concealing  a shrike’s 
larder,  should  not  be  chopped 
away;  judicious  gardening, 
including  the  tying  back  of 
branches,  is  acceptable,  as  long  as 
the  habitat  can  be  returned  to 
the  state  in  which  it  was  found. 

• Live  mammals  such  as  mice 
should  never  be  used  to  bait 
predatory  birds  such  as  raptors 
and  owls. 

• Always  ensure  you  have  the 
landowner’s  permission  if  you 
are  venturing  into  an  area  away 
from  public  rights  of  way  or 
common  land. 

• Nesting  colonies,  roosts  and 
important  feeding  areas  should  not 

be  disturbed  in  pursuit  of  photographs.  The 
thoughtless  actions  of  one  photographer 
can  jeopardise  the  reputation  of  others. 

• Respect  the  rights  of  fellow  photogra- 
phers. If  a photographer  is  in  a position 
close  to  a bird,  resist  the  urge  to  immedi- 
ately join  him  or  her  without  first  gaining 
their  consent.  A photographer  may  have 
taken  a considerable  amount  of  time  to 
carefully  approach  a bird  and  by  assuming 
it  is  fine  to  approach  you  run  the  risk  of 
both  flushing  the  bird  and  making  your- 
self unpopular  with  your  fellow  photo- 
grapher. 

• Be  honest  in  declaring  the  circumstances 
in  which  a picture  has  been  taken;  if  it  is 
of  a captive  bird,  then  that  should  be 
stated  in  your  caption,  particularly  if  pub- 
lication or  public  display  is  intended. 

• If  digital  manipulation  is  used,  in  other 
words  a material  change  to  the  subject 
matter  is  made,  such  as  an  extra  bird 
added  to  (or  removed  from)  the  picture,  a 
background  change  or  other  major  cos- 
metic alteration,  then  this  should  be  stated 
to  avoid  misleading  the  viewer  and  mis- 
representing the  subject. 
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The  marathon 
is  entering  the 
final  straight. 
This  is  the 
penultimate  volume  in  the  monumental  HBW 
venture  that  is  scheduled  to  conclude  later  this 
year  after  two  decades  of  peerless  publication. 

Volume  15  covers  the  Ploceidae  (weavers), 
Viduidae  (whydahs  and  indigobirds),  Estrildidae 
(waxbills),  Vireonidae  (vireos),  Fringillidae 
(finches),  Drepanididae  (Hawaiian  honey- 
creepers),  Peucedramidae  (Olive  Warbler)  and 
Parulidae  (New  World  warblers).  From  a superfi- 
cially Western  Palearctic  perspective  the  only 
family  of  interest  would  appear  to  be  the  finches, 
with  marginal  interest  in  the  vireos  and  New 
World  warblers,  representatives  of  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Western  Palearctic  as  vagrants.  But 
few  birders  are  that  insular  nowadays  and  there  is 
much  of  interest  to  be  gleaned  from  the  accounts 
of  the  other  families,  including  the  monotypic 
Olive  Warbler  Peucedramus  taeniatus  found  from 
southwestern  USA  to  Nicaragua. 

The  weavers  of  Africa  and  Asia  construct  some 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  complex  nests  in  the  bird 
world  while  the  whydahs  and  indigobirds,  which 
brood-parasitise  estrildids,  are  fascinating  examples 
of  co-evolution.  And  the  Hawaiian  honeycreepers 
are  a sobering  case  study  of  evolution  in  isolation 
that  has  become  an  ongoing  series  of  extinctions. 
Unusually  for  HBW,  there  is  a plate  of  extinct  hon- 
eycreepers within  the  main  species  accounts,  the 
eight  species  illustrated  complementing  a further 
eight  that  appeared  in  Errol  Fuller’s  foreword  to 
HBW  Vol.  7 (2002)  that  described  extinct  birds  of 
the  world.  Of  the  remaining  23  honeycreeper 
species,  at  least  18  are  threatened  and  a third  of 
those  may  already  be  extinct. 

Appropriately,  the  foreword  to  this  volume  is  a 
55-page  essay  by  four  Bird  Life  researchers  (Stuart 
Butchart,  Nigel  Collar,  Alison  Stattersfield  and 


Leon  Bennun)  entitled  ‘Conservation  of  the 
world’s  birds:  the  view  from  2010’.  This  is  a timely 
overview  (2010  was  the  UN’s  International  Year  of 
Biodiversity)  that  lucidly  summarises  the  myriad 
threats  to  avian  biodiversity  but  also  recounts 
some  of  the  gleams  of  light  among  the  gloom,  the 
success  stories  (e.g.  White-headed  Duck  Oxyura 
leucocephala  in  Spain  and  Kirtland’s  Warbler  Den- 
droica  kirtlandii  in  the  USA)  set  against  the 
ongoing  global  decline  in  bird  populations.  The 
foreword  is  comprehensive  and  up  to  date,  taking 
the  reader  from  deforestation  for  palm-oil  produc- 
tion to  climate  change  and  to  the  newly  identified 
hunting  threat  to  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers 
Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  in  Myanmar.  But  there  is 
hope.  BirdLife  has  costed  recovery  plans  for  Criti- 
cally Endangered  species:  for  the  Hawaiian  Crow 
Corvus  hawaiiensis  it  would  be  $14m  over  five 
years.  If  the  same  figure  was  spent  on  all  Critically 
Endangered  species  across  the  world,  the  bill 
would  be  $2.7bn.  A huge  sum  but,  so  the  authors 
inform  us,  it  amounts  to  what  the  USA  spent  every 
four  days  during  the  war  in  Iraq. . . 

From  this  daunting,  if  not  depressing,  account 
of  the  challenges  confronting  global  bird  conserva- 
tion, one  turns  with  justifiable  anticipation  to  the 
family  accounts.  Within  these  pages  is  a riot  of 
colour  and  range  of  adaptations  that  remind  us 
once  again  why  birds  are  the  flag-bearers  for  the 
natural  world  and  its  survival.  While  the  plates  are 
a prerequisite  of  any  handbook,  and  those  in  HBW 
15  are  of  a consistently  high  standard  (the  artists 
are  Norman  Arlott,  Hilary  Burn,  H.  Douglas  Pratt, 
David  Quinn,  Brian  Small  and  Tim  Worfolk),  it  is 
the  photographs  that  elevate  HBW  to  another 
plane.  The  500  photos  in  Vol.  15  not  only  illustrate 
many  species  rarely  (if  ever)  photographed,  but 
crucially  they  portray  characteristic  behaviours 
that  define  the  species  under  review.  Particularly 
educational  are  the  photos  of  weavers  constructing 
their  nests  and  of  the  resultant  structures,  such  as 
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the  Social  Weaver’s  Philetairus  socius  colonial  con- 
struction that  can  weigh  up  to  one  tonne!  Another 
photo  illustrates  how  this  successful  African 
species  spreads  to  treeless  habitats  by  utilising  tele- 
phone poles  and  electricity  pylons  to  form  linear 
colonies. 

Staying  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  whydahs  and 
indigobirds  are  an  intriguing  family  which  are 
either  extravagantly  adorned  with  tail  plumes 
(male  whydahs)  or  virtually  indistinguishable 
from  each  other  (indigobirds),  yet  both  sides  of 
the  family  are  brood  parasites  of  a specific  host  in 
the  waxbill  family.  This  would  suggest  that  the 
Vidua  parasites  have  evolved  alongside  their 
estrildid  hosts.  But  DNA  analysis  does  not  support 
this;  instead  it  seems  that  there  have  been 
quantum  leaps,  or  ‘host  shifts’  by  female  viduids 
choosing  a new  waxbill  or  firefinch  host  nest  in 
which  to  lay  her  eggs.  Male  birds  reared  in  that 
nest  mimic  their  foster  parents’  song  and  females 
similarly  reared  by  the  ‘wrong’  host  will  respond  to 
them. 

The  seed-eaters  in  this  volume  most  familiar  to 
a Western  Palearctic  audience,  the  Fringillidae, 
have  also  developed  a wide  diversity  of  forms  and 
lifestyles  in  their  adaptive  radiation  across  the 
world  (apart  from  Australasia).  And  there  are 
plenty  of  enigmas  within  this  family  too,  many 
beautifully  photographed.  My  especial  favourites 
are  Himalayan  specialities:  Gold-naped  Finch 
Pyrrhoplectes  epauletta,  Scarlet  Finch 


Haematospiza  sipahi  and  the  rosefinches  Carpo- 
dacus.  One  enigma  that  remains  within  the 
Fringillidae  in  HBW  taxonomy  is  Przewalski’s 
Rosefinch/ Pink- tailed  Rosefinch/ Pink- tailed 
Bunting  Urocynchramus  pylzowi  that  lives  on  the 
Tibetan  Plateau.  As  a consequence  of  its  different 
bill  structure  and  possessing  a tenth  primary 
(unlike  all  other  finches),  many  authorities  assign 
this  bird  to  its  own  monotypic  family.  HBW  tax- 
onomy largely  follows  the  major  authorities, 
although  it  is  now  an  established  authority  in  its 
own  right  and  not  afraid  to  plough  its  own  furrow. 
Vol.  14  upgraded  Italian  Sparrow  Passer  (domes- 
ticus)  italiae  to  species  status,  for  example  (as  did 
that  other  iconic  publication,  the  Collins  Bird 
Guide  second  edition). 

As  the  HBW  project  has  unfolded  over  the  past 
20  years,  taxonomy  has  undergone  several  major 
revisions.  And  many  new  species  have  arisen 
through  taxonomic  decisions  or  actual  discovery 
during  this  period.  My  fervent  hope  for  Vol.  16  is 
an  appendix  that  contains  a definitive  world 
checklist  in  ‘ HBW  order’.  But  that  may  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  final  volume  and  we  can  expect 
supplements  and  updates  either  in  hard  copy  or 
online  in  the  years  to  come.  Like  every  single 
volume  of  HBW  reviewed  in  this  journal,  there  are 
insufficient  superlatives  to  commend  it.  Roll  on 
the  final  volume! 

Adrian  Pitches 


Parrots  of  the  World 

By  Joseph  M.  Forshaw  (author)  and  Frank  Knight  (illustrator) 

Christopher  Helm,  A&C  Black,  2010 

Pbk,  336pp,  144  colour  plates 

ISBN  978-1-4081-3034-6  Subbuteo  code  M20773 

£24.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £22.49 


Subtitled  by  the  pub- 
lisher as  a Helm  Field 
Guide,  this  is  a soft- 
back version  of  the 
plates  and  selected  text 
from  Parrots  of  the  World:  an  identification  guide 
published  by  Princeton  University  Press  in  2006. 
That  book,  in  common  with  most  of  Forshaw’s 
previous  works,  was  an  attractive,  large-format 
volume;  it  received  little  attention  in  the  UK  and 
was  not  reviewed  in  BB. 

I am  sure  that  many  will  compare  this  new 
book  with  the  similarly  titled  Parrots:  a guide  to 
parrots  of  the  world,  by  Tony  Juniper  and  Mike 
Parr,  published  in  the  Helm  Identification  Guide 


series  in  2003.  That  volume  is  still  available,  and 
remains  a valuable  reference  work.  However,  at 
half  the  price  and  half  the  weight,  this  new  book 
will  at  least  have  a better  chance  of  accompanying 
me  on  an  overseas  trip.  But  is  it  helpful  to  have  all 
of  the  world’s  356  parrot  species  in  one  field 
guide?  I am  inclined  to  think  not,  but  I really  like 
the  layout  of  this  guide.  Frank  Knight  has  included 
flight  illustrations  (from  above  and  below)  for 
most  species  and  the  birds  are  clearly  shown  in 
similar  perched  poses  against  a white  background. 
Clear  colour  maps  accompany  a text  that  covers 
the  main  points  on  identification  (with  descrip- 
tions of  differing  subspecies),  distribution  and 
typical  localities. 


Parrots 

of  the  World 
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The  choice  of  nomenclature  often  proves  to  be 
a challenge,  as  Forshaw  has  always  preferred  to 
adopt  names  that  are  popular  in  the  world  of  avi- 
culture. For  example,  in  around  40  cases  the  choice 
of  common  name  had  me  searching  the  internet  as 
it  was  not  in  regular  use  by  any  of  the  leading 
checklists  or  HBW.  Furthermore,  the  term  ‘conure’ 
has  been  used  for  about  60  of  the  smaller  para- 
keets - and  so  I will  adopt  the  same  for  this  review. 
Forshaw’s  preference  for  avicultural  names  might 
not  matter  to  those  who  buy  his  sumptuous  art 
books  but  it  is  unhelpful  in  a field  guide.  A cross 
reference  to  the  names  used  by  others  would  have 
been  very  helpful. 

Parrot  taxonomy  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  revisions  since  2006  and  several  recent 
well-documented  splits  are  not  included.  However, 
three  pages  are  devoted  to  the  many  forms  of  what 
was  formerly  known  to  many  as  Rainbow  Lorikeet 
Trichoglossus  haematodus  — which  is  either  split  into 
seven  species  or  lumped  by  various  authors. 
Forshaw  lumps  them.  However,  there  are  also  exam- 


ples where  Forshaw  splits  species  where  the  check- 
lists prefer  to  be  conservative.  He  splits  the  frontata 
and  minor  races  of  Aratinga  wagleri  (here  called 
Red-fronted  Conure,  although  better  known  as 
Scarlet-fronted  Parakeet)  to  create  Codilleran 
Conure.  Similarly,  the  alticola  race  of  Mitred 
Conure  Aratinga  mitrata  is  split  as  Mountain 
Conure.  The  taxonomy  of  Painted  Conure  Pyrrhura 
picta  has  always  been  in  a state  of  flux,  and  while 
some  authors  are  cautious,  Forshaw  splits  it  into 
four  species.  Also  split  is  Rose-fronted  Conure 
Pyrrhura  roseifrons,  which  becomes  three  species. 

With  so  many  excellent  field  guides  appearing 
for  regions  of  Africa  and  South  America,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  many  travelling  birders  carrying  a 
parrot  field  guide  as  well.  This  book  is  well  illus- 
trated and  available  at  a good  price  and,  given  that 
the  large-format  original  is  now  out  of  print  and 
sells  for  more  than  £100,  it  offers  great  value  for 
money. 

Keith  Betton 


Best  Birdwatching  Sites:  The  Solway 

By  John  Miles 

Buckingham  Press,  Peterborough,  2010 
Pbk,  240pp,  maps,  black-and-white  illustrations 
ISBN  978-0-9550339-3-3  Subbuteo  code  M20849 
£17.50  BB  Bookshop  price  £15.75 


I first  met  John  Miles 
a couple  of  years  ago 
at  Carstramon  Wood 
when  he  was  research- 
ing the  northern 
(Scottish)  side  of  the  Solway.  He  was  following 
what  appears  as  the  Laurieston/Creetown  Drive 
(route  no.  15)  on  his  bike.  It  is  nice  to  read  infor- 
mation that  I provided  John  with  regarding  the 
main  species  using  the  wood  (although  to  read 
further  in  the  text  that  Long-eared  Owls  Asio  otus 
can  be  seen  in  daylight  on  nearby  Cairnsmore  of 
Fleet  rather  than  Short-eared  Owls  A.  flammeus  is, 
I hope,  a printing  error). 

As  my  local  knowledge  does  not  extend  to  all  of 
the  Cumbrian  sites,  it  is  best  for  me  to  comment 
on  one  well-known  site,  Caerlaverock  WWT 
reserve,  using  the  series  formula  that  this  book 
follows. 

Key  points : I like  this  feature  as  we  all  need 
food,  drink  and  toilets  at  some  point  in  our  day. 

Target  birds:  These  are  listed  with  a guide  to  the 
chances  (given  in  percentages)  of  connecting  with 
them  on  any  given  visit.  Throughout  the  book 


these  seem  to  me  to  be  ambitious  percentages.  Of 
course,  birders  are  eternal  optimists  but  I make 
visits  regularly  without  achieving  the  percentages 
claimed  for  many  species. 

Other  possible  bird  species:  An  easy  list  but  well 
presented.  No  doubt  the  recorders  of  Cumbria  and 
Dumfries  & Galloway  would  have  wished  the  exis- 
tence of  appropriate  bird  reports  to  have  been 
stated  in  the  text. 

Background  information  and  birding  tips:  For 
this  site  and  throughout  the  book  these  are  excel- 
lent. To  see  in  print  the  fact  that  the  view  from  the 
top  of  the  Avenue  Tower  offers  great  views  around 
the  reserve  is  a nice  understatement.  The  views  are 
of  many  other  sites  mentioned  on  both  sides  of  the 
Solway. 

For  many  sites  the  text  is  as  up  to  date  as  one 
could  wish.  For  example,  the  fact  that  Threave 
Estate  has  a viewing  platform  for  Ospreys  Pandion 
haliaetus  has  only  just  been  learnt  by  some  of  the 
non-birding  locals.  Two  of  my  grandsons  were 
‘spaced  out’  last  April  by  the  sight  of  fantastic 
Ospreys  freshly  arrived  from  Africa  being  put 
through  their  aerial  paces  by  resident  corvids.  If  all 
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the  sites  in  Cumbria  (24)  are  as  well  researched  by 
John  as  the  north  Solway  sites  (33),  then  1 am  in 
for  a treat  when  I do  visit  them. 

This  is  a good  guide  (John  Miles’s  obvious 
enthusiasm  for  the  whole  Solway  area  shines 
through)  and  I hope  that  it  will  encourage  many 
birders  who  are  racing  north  for  White-tailed 


Eagles  Hnliaeetus  albicilla  to  turn  left  at  Kendal  or 
Gretna  and  enjoy  Solway  birding  without  all  the 
madding  crowds.  The  percentage  chance  of  eagles 
is  higher  than  you  think. 

Brian  Smith 


Finding  Birds  in  Lapland 

By  Dave  Gosney 
www.easybirder.co.uk,  2010 
DVD  (76  mins)  and  37-page  booklet 
Subbuteo  code  V80090 
BB  Bookshop  price  £20.00 

Dave  Gosney’s  DVDs  are  well  known  for  their 
plain-speaking,  no-nonsense  approach  to  bird 
finding.  The  habitat  and  surroundings  are  shown 
for  each  site,  there  is  plenty  of  bird  footage  and, 
rather  than  just  show  everything  at  its  best,  Dave 
often  points  out  where  a site  has  been  disap- 
pointing during  his  visit  - so  this  is  real  birding. 
Rather  than  follow  the  exact  order  of  each  DVD 
for  this  review,  1 have  imagined  that  I am  travelling 
from  the  top  of  Norway  to  the  south  of  Finland  - a 
distance  of  over  1,000  km. 

A key  site  in  northern  Norway  is  Varanger 
Fjord  with  its  concentrations  of  King  Somateria 
spectabilis  and  Steller’s  Eiders  Polysticta  stelleri,  and 
the  Lapland  DVD  also  includes  separate  segments 
on  Vadso,  Vardo,  Hornby,  Ekkeroy  and  Hamning- 
berg.  Farther  north  there  is  Tanafjord,  with  its 
opportunities  to  watch  Gyr  Falcons  Falco  rusti- 
colus,  plus  the  tundra  around  Batsfjord  and 
Berlevag,  and  the  tundra  areas  en  route.  Staying  in 
Norway  but  moving  farther  west,  the  Valdak 
marshes  and  Stabbursdalen  are  featured  for  their 
main  attraction  - 20  pairs  of  Lesser  White-fronted 
Geese  Anser  erythropus.  Now  we  are  into  Finland, 
and  a wide  range  of  waders  are  seen  at  Karigas- 
niemi,  including  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola 
falcinellus  and  Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus 
lobatus.  Moving  east  to  the  border  with  Russia,  the 
Pasvik  Valley  is  an  excellent  site  for  Arctic  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  borealis  and  Siberian  Jay  Perisoreus 
infaustus.  Farther  south,  Pine  Grosbeak  Pinicola 
enucleator  and  Little  Bunting  Emberiza  ptisilla  are 
sought  around  Inari  and  Ivalo.  As  we  get  towards 
the  Arctic  Circle  there  are  sites  such  as  Pyhatun- 
turi,  Sodankylii,  the  Kitinen  Valley  and  Ilmakki- 
aapa  - the  last  providing  great  opportunities  to 
watch  White-tailed  Eagles  Haliaeetus  albicilla. 

The  Arctic  Circle  cuts  in  at  66°33’N  and  now  the 
Southern  Finland  DVD  takes  over.  Just  40  km 


Finding  Birds  in  South  Finland 

By  Dave  Gosney 
www.easybirder.co.uk,  2010 
DVD  (95  mins)  and  40-page  booklet 
Subbuteo  code  V80091 
BB  Bookshop  price  £20.00 

further  south  at  Kuusamo  the  focus  is  on  species  like 
Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus  (now 
common  in  the  area),  Hazel  Grouse  Bonasa  bonasia 
and  Hawk  Owl  Surnia  ulula.  However,  to  see  the 
owls  you’ll  need  to  join  the  local  tour  operators  - 
just  for  a day.  Liminganlahti  and  Oulu  are  featured 
for  their  marshes  with  large  numbers  of  wildfowl 
and  waders  - including  Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus 
cinereus.  Oulu  also  offers  good  air  access.  Moving  to 
the  east,  the  DVD  features  Siikalahti  for  Little  Crake 
Porzana  parva  and  White-backed  Woodpecker  Den- 
drocopos  leucotos,  Punkaharju  for  Nutcracker 
Nucifraga  caryocatactes , Tohmajarvi  and  Vartsila  for 
Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata,  Lanceoiated 
Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata,  Marsh  Sandpiper 
Tringa  stagnatilis  and  Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media, 
and  the  North  Karelia  region  in  general  for  migra- 
tion hotspots  such  as  Sysmiijarvi,  Kitee,  Onkamo 
and  the  Hoytiainen  canal.  If  you’ve  failed  to  get  good 
views  of  Great  Snipe  (and  many  people  do!),  there  is 
another  chance  in  the  southeast  at  Parikkala,  where 
Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum 
should  be  easy  to  detect  at  night,  while  the  watch 
towers  at  Virolahti  are  great  for  observing  visible 
migration.  We’re  now  a long  way  from  where  we 
started,  and  near  to  Helsinki  there  are  three  main 
areas:  Viikki  for  Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola , 
Nuuksio  for  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva 
and  woodpeckers,  and  Suomenoja  for  its  waterfowl. 

Each  of  the  booklets  can  be  bought  separately  if 
preferred,  and  provide  really  excellent  sketch 
maps.  There  are  also  GPS  references  to  help  you 
find  not  just  each  site,  but  a specific  point 
for  parking  or  getting  a better  view. 
Importantly,  everything  is  really  up  to  date,  while 
new  information  is  freely  available  on  the 
www.easybirder.co.uk  website. 

Keith  Betton 
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Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


UK  penguins  in  peril  as  grounded  ship  threatens  twin 
environmental  disaster 


A grounded  cargo  vessel  has  been  wrecked  on 
Nightingale  Island  - part  of  the  Tristan  da  Cunha 
UK  Overseas  Territory  (UKOT)  in  the  South 
Atlantic  (see  Brit.  Birds  101:  586-606)  - and 
threatens  to  create  a twin  environmental  disaster 
for  the  island’s  wildlife,  which  includes  nearly  half 
of  the  world  population  of  Northern  Rockhopper 
Penguins  Eudyptes  moseleyi,  one  of  the  world’s 
most  threatened  species  of  penguin. 

The  concerns  of  the  Tristan  Islanders,  the 
Tristan  Association  and  the  RSPB  include  oil  pol- 
lution from  the  ship’s  fuel  and  partial  cargo  but 
also  the  risk  of  any  rats  on  the  vessel  colonising  the 
island,  potentially  placing  the  island’s  globally 
important  seabird  colonies  in  jeopardy.  The  fuel 
oil  and  cargo  of  1,500  tonnes  of  heavy  crude  oil  of 
the  MS  Oliva  has  already  leaked  into  the  sea, 
posing  a major  hazard  to  the  island’s  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pairs  of  penguins  as  well  as  the  economi- 
cally important  rock  lobster  Jasus  tristani  fishery. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (21st  March),  oil 
surrounds  Nightingale  Island  and  extends  into  a 
slick  more  than  12  km  offshore  from  the  wreck. 
Thousands  of  oiled  penguins  have  already  been 
seen  coming  ashore  (plate  99). 

The  Tristan  Conservation  Department  - which 
rapidly  deployed  nine  people  to  the  island  - has 
already  placed  baited  rodent  traps  on  the  shore 
in  the  vicinity  of  Spinner’s  Point,  in  the  north- 
west of  the  island,  where  the  bulk  carrier  has 
grounded. 

Richard  Cuthbert,  an  RSPB 
research  biologist  who  has  visited 
Nightingale  Island,  said:  ‘How  a 
modern  and  fully  laden  cargo  vessel 
can  sail  straight  into  an  island  beggars 
belief.  The  consequences  of  this  wreck 
could  be  potentially  disastrous  for 
wildlife  and  the  fishery-based 
economy  of  these  remote  islands.  The 
Tristan  da  Cunha  islands,  especially 
Nightingale  and  adjacent  Middle 
Island,  hold  millions  of  nesting 
seabirds  as  well  as  four  out  of  every  ten 
of  the  world  population  of  the  Glob- 
ally Endangered  Northern  Rockhopper 
Penguin.  Over  200,000  penguins  are 
currently  on  the  islands  and  these 
birds  will  be  heavily  impacted  by 
leaking  oil. 


‘If  the  vessel  happens  to  be  harbouring  rats  and 
they  get  ashore,  then  a twin  environmental  catas- 
trophe could  arise.  Nightingale  is  one  of  two  large 
islands  in  the  Tristan  da  Cunha  group  that  are 
rodent-free.  If  rats  gain  a foothold,  their  impact 
would  be  devastating.  Fortunately,  the  Tristan  da 
Cunha  Conservation  Department  has  already  done 
a brilliant  job  in  placing  rodent  traps  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  wreck,  with  the  hope  these  will 
intercept  any  rats  getting  ashore.’ 

Trevor  Glass  is  the  Tristan  Conservation  Officer 
and  has  been  working  around  the  clock  since  the 
incident  occurred  early  on  the  morning  of  16th 
March.  Returning  from  an  emergency  assessment 
visit,  he  said:  ‘The  scene  at  Nightingale  is  dreadful 
as  there  is  an  oil  slick  encircling  the  island.  The 
Tristan  Conservation  Team  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  clean  up  the  penguins  that  are  currently  coming 
ashore.  It  is  a disaster!’ 

This  is  a truly  appalling  situation  and  one  that 
conservationists  have  little  real  power  to  do  any- 
thing to  combat.  In  this  case,  the  consequences  of 
human  carelessness  and  ineptitude  may  be  very 
far-reaching  indeed.  We  hope  not,  but  it  will  be  an 
uneasy  wait  to  find  out.  At  the  very  least,  the 
owners  of  this  ship  surely  ought  to  be  responsible 
for  paying  appropriate  compensation  for  the 
impact  on  the  wildlife  and  island  as  a whole.  For 
updates,  visit  the  Tristan  Association  website: 
www.tristandc.com/newsmsoliva.php 


99.  As  we  go  to  press,  there  were  estimates  of  over  10,000 
oiled  Northern  Rockhopper  Penguins  Eudyptes  moseleyi  ashore 
on  Nightingale  and  neighbouring  Inaccessible  Island;  March  2011. 
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Rat  eradication  underway  on  South  Georgia 


Following  a successful  rodent  eradication  pro- 
gramme in  Fiji  (Brit.  Birds  104:  109)  and  a planned 
programme  on  Flenderson  Island  later  this  year, 
seabird  conservationists  have  shifted  their  atten- 
tion from  the  South  Pacific  to  the  South  Atlantic. 
The  South  Georgia  FFeritage  Trust  says  that  its 
seven-year  project,  which  will  cost  up  to  £8m,  will 
be  the  largest  operation  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Rats  and  mice  were  inadvertently  transported 
to  South  Georgia  by  seal  hunting  and  whaling 
ships  from  the  1700s  onwards  and  now  threaten 
nesting  seabirds  like  Black-browed  Albatross  Tha- 
lassarche  melanophris  and  White-chinned  Petrel 
Procellaria  aequinoctialis  by  eating  their  eggs  and 
chicks.  Among  30  ground-nesting  species  under 
threat  are  the  endemic  South  Georgia  Pintail  Anas 
georgica  georgica  (the  nominate  race  of  the  South 
American  Yellow-billed  Pintail  A.  g.  spinicauda ) 
and  the  true  endemic  South  Georgia  Pipit  Anthus 
antarcticus,  which  is  restricted  to  the  South 
Georgia  archipelago. 

Rodent  eradication  by  airborne  drops  of 
poison  pellets  has  taken  on  added  urgency  as  the 
glaciers  on  South  Georgia,  which  have  so  far 
restricted  the  spread  of  rats  and  mice,  are  now 
retreating  as  a result  of  climate  change,  allowing 
rodents  access  to  areas  of  South  Georgia  which  are 
currently  still  free  of  them.  The  South  Georgia 
FFeritage  Trust  has  already  raised  £1.6m  for  a 
habitat  restoration  project  on  the  island,  which  is 
a UK  Overseas  Territory,  and  is  planning  to  raise 
another  £5m+  to  complete  the  eradication  of  the 
rodents. 


The  trial  programme  in  March  used  two  heli- 
copters with  spreader  buckets  that  dropped  a total 
of  58  tonnes  of  poison  bait.  The  second  phase  of 
the  operation,  to  clear  the  rest  of  the  mountainous 
island,  will  run  from  2013  to  2015. 

Tony  Martin,  Project  Director  of  the  South 
Georgia  FFeritage  Trust  and  Professor  of  Animal 
Conservation  at  the  University  of  Dundee,  said: 
‘We  have  a unique  opportunity  to  roll  back  two 
centuries  of  human-induced  damage  to  this  stun- 
ning island  and  its  wildlife.  The  scale  of  the  chal- 
lenge is  daunting,  but  the  conservation  rewards 
cannot  be  overstated;  literally  millions  of  seabirds 
will  reclaim  South  Georgia  from  the  rats.’ 

The  situation  in  the  Tristan  da  Cunha  group,  to 
the  north  of  the  Falklands  and  South  Georgia,  is 
even  more  desperate.  Tristan  itself  is  overrun  by 
rats  and  the  formerly  huge  seabird  colonies  are 
reduced  to  remnants.  And  on  rat-free  Gough 
Island,  the  only  nesting  site  in  the  world  for  the 
Tristan  Albatross  Diomedea  dabbenena  and 
Atlantic  Petrel  Pterodroma  incerta , alien  FFouse 
Mice  Mas  musculus  have  become  fearsome  carni- 
vores that  eat  albatross  and  petrel  chicks  alive. 
FFence  the  degree  of  alarm  about  rats  jumping 
from  the  stricken  cargo  ship  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
vious story. 

The  RSPB  has  now  completed  a feasibility 
study  for  ridding  Tristan  of  rats  and  Gough  of 
mice  but  the  costly  eradication  programme  on 
Henderson  Island  comes  first  (this  summer)  - 
unless  the  UK  Government  can  be  persuaded  to 
fund  the  Tristan  projects. 


Birdfair  lifeline  to  Africa’s  rarest  bird 


Nearly  £250,000  was  raised  by  the  British  Bird- 
watching Fair  in  August  2010  and  those  funds  will 
now  be  spent  Saving  southern  Ethiopia’s  endemic 
birds,  as  the  Birdfair  2010  project  was  billed.  The 
key  beneficiary  is  the  species  at  most  risk  of 
becoming  mainland  Africa’s  first  avian  extinction 
of  modern  times,  the  Liben  Lark  Heteromirafra 
sidamoensis,  formerly  known  as  Sidamo  Lark. 
Fewer  than  100  individuals  may  now  survive,  on  a 
tiny  pocket  of  overgrazed  grassland  called  the 
Liben  Plain,  near  the  town  of  Yabello. 

Birdfair  organisers  Martin  Davies  and  Tim 
Appleton  presented  a cheque  for  £242,000  to 
BirdLife’s  Chief  Executive,  Dr  Marco  Lambertini, 
at  a special  reception  held  at  the  Ethiopian 
Embassy  in  London  on  4th  March.  FTiese  funds 
will  be  used  by  the  Ethiopian  Wildlife  and  Natural 
History  Society,  the  BirdLife  partner  in  the 
country,  to  work  with  local  communities  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  overgrazing  by  livestock  and  prevent 


conversion  of  the  land  to  arable  farming.  Helping 
the  grasslands  to  recover  will  benefit  both  the  lark 
and  the  pastoralists  living  there. 

Man-made  and  natural  phenomena  have  all 
conspired  to  ravage  Ethiopia’s  wildlife  and  this 
landlocked  East  African  country  now  has  22 
species  of  bird  facing  extinction.  Martin  Davies 
said:  ‘Ethiopia  has  a remarkable  natural  heritage 
and  is  hugely  rich  in  species  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  Over  840  species  of  bird  have  been 
recorded  in  Ethiopia,  17  of  which  are  unique  to 
this  country  and  29  others  nearly  so.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  wonderful  wildlife  is  under  increasing 
threat  and  we  hope  that  the  proceeds  from  last 
year’s  event  will  help  to  secure  the  future  of  this 
country’s  unique  birds.  We  also  hope  that  the 
event  will  help  raise  the  international  profile  of 
this  wonderful  country,  so  rich  in  wildlife.’ 

Two  other  Ethiopian  endemics  share  an  incred- 
ibly limited  range  in  southern  Ethiopia  with  the 
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Liben  Lark  - White-tailed  Swallow 
Hirundo  megaensis  and  Ethiopian 
(Stresemann’s)  Bush  Crow  Zavattari- 
ornis  stresemanni.  The  flagship  bird 
ot  Bi  rdf  a i r 2010,  Prince  Ruspoli’s 
Turaco  Tauraco  ruspolii,  has  a limited 
distribution  to  the  northeast  of 
Yabello. 

Following  the  concentrated  effort 
on  birds  of  one  country  last  year, 
fundraising  at  Birdfair  2011,  2012 
and  2013  will  be  another  three-year 
global  programme  like  Saving  Criti- 
cally Endangered  Birds  in  2007/08/09. 

The  next  three  years  of  Birdfair  will 
support  BirdLife’s  Flyways  Pro- 
gramme focused  on  the  three  major 
migratory  routes:  the  African- 
Eurasian  flyway,  the  Americas  flyway 
and  the  East  Asian-Australian 
flyway. 

An  estimated  1,855  (19%)  of  all 
known  bird  species  make  regular  cyclical  move- 
ments beyond  their  breeding  grounds  with  pre- 
dictable timing  and  destinations.  In  2008,  11%  of 
migratory  birds  were  classed  by  BirdLife  as  Threat- 
ened or  Near  Threatened  on  the  IUCN  Red  List. 
Two  key  pressures  affect  nearly  80%  of  migratory 


100.  Liben  Lark  Heteromirafra  sidamoensis,  Ethiopia,  June  2010. 

species:  agriculture,  which  results  in  habitat  degra- 
dation and  loss,  and  biological  resource  use,  which 
includes  threats  such  as  deforestation  and  unsus- 
tainable hunting. 

Birdfair  2011  will  be  at  Rutland  Water  on 
1 9th— 2 1st  August.  See  www.birdfair.org.uk 


Twitchers  fund  school  in  Ethiopia 

Another  impressive  ‘birds  and  people’  project  to 
protect  a Critically  Endangered  breeding  endemic 
of  Ethiopia  has  turned  twitchers  into  charitable 
givers.  The  White-winged  Flufftail  Sarothrura  ayresi 
is  an  extremely  elusive  crake  that  is  very  high  on 
many  African  birders’  ‘most  wanted’  list.  It  breeds  in 
Ethiopia  and  ‘winters’  in  the  austral  summer  in 
South  Africa,  where  it’s  known  from  a handful  of 
sites  including  the  Middelpunt  Wetland  in  the 
northeast  province  of  Mpumalanga.  The  Mid- 
delpunt Wetland  Trust  organises  an  annual  drive  of 
the  marsh  to  provide  a transient  sighting  of  the  bird 
(it  tends  to  flush,  fly  about  1.5  m above  the  vegeta- 
tion for  a distance  of  up  to  60  m and  then  pitches 
back  in).  Twitchers  who  go  to  see  the  flufftail  are 
asked  to  pay  250  rand  per  head  (approx  £23). 

The  Trust  then  makes  that  money  pay  huge 
dividends  in  Ethiopia  by  funding  a schools  pro- 
gramme for  the  subsistence  farming  community 
that  lives  on  the  edge  of  the  largest-known 
breeding  wetland.  In  2004,  the  trust  raised  25,000 
rand  from  a series  of ‘public  viewings’  of  the  fluff- 
tail  at  Middelpunt,  which  provided  half  of  the 
funding  needed  to  build  a schoolroom  for  60  pre- 


primary children  who  were  too  small  to  walk  the 
8 km  to  the  nearest  school  (and  back  again!). 

The  community  soon  realised  the  value  of  this 
facility  and  has  built  an  additional  seven  class- 
rooms from  wattle  and  daub.  Cash  is  not  part  of 
the  economy  of  this  subsistence-farming  commu- 
nity and  so  Middelpunt  Wetland  Trust  has  con- 
tinued to  provide  funding  for  cement,  windows 
and  doors,  and  desks.  The  Berga  community 
school  now  has  eight  classrooms,  with  eight 
teachers,  providing  education  for  580  children. 
The  Trust  is  still  raising  funds  for  desks,  the  last 
two  classrooms,  upgrades  and  maintenance. 

And  the  people  of  Berga  fully  recognise  the 
value  of  the  White-winged  Flufftail  to  their  com- 
munity. The  school  is  named  after  the  bird  and  the 
community  has  a site  support  group  that  patrols 
the  wetland  during  the  breeding  season  to  exclude 
grazing,  grass  cutting  and  unnecessary  distur- 
bance: a classic  conservation  quid  pro  quo. 

Middelpunt  Wetland  Trust’s  activities  in 
Ethiopia  are  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ethiopian  Wildlife  and  Natural  History  Society. 
See  http://whitewingedflufftail.adu.org.za 


From  p.  179:  the  Yellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella  is  the  species  whose  breeding  distribution  is  shown  by  the  map. 
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Illegal  persecution  killing  Britain’s  Hen  Harriers 


As  the  breeding  season  gets  underway,  the  annual 
war  of  words  over  one  of  Britain’s  most  controver- 
sial birds,  the  Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus,  has  been 
re-ignited.  The  newly  released  results  of  the  2010 
Hen  Harrier  survey  (funded  by  RSPB,  Scottish 
Natural  Heritage,  Natural  England  and  the  Coun- 
tryside Council  for  Wales)  have  revealed  a 20% 
decline  in  the  bird’s  UK  population  in  the  last  six 
years. 

A recent  review  - the  Hen  Harrier  Framework 
- concluded  that  illegal  killing  is  the  biggest  single 
factor  affecting  the  species,  and  that  it  is  having  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  population  in  core  parts  of 
the  harrier’s  range  in  northern  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  latest  results  complement  the  findings  of 
a 2008  survey  which  found  that  only  five  pairs  of 
Hen  Harriers  nested  successfully  on  high-intensity 
‘driven’  grouse  moors  in  Scotland  and  England, 
despite  the  fact  that  sufficient  habitat  exists  on 
these  moors  for  five  hundred  pairs.  The  2010  Hen 
Harrier  survey  recorded  an  estimated  646  pairs  of 
Hen  Harriers  nesting  in  the  UK  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  down  from  an  estimated  806  pairs  in  2004. 

Dr  Mark  Avery,  the  RSPB’s  Director  of  Conser- 
vation, said:  ‘Every  year  Hen  Harriers  are  targeted 
on  grouse  moors  across  the  UK  and  it  is  clear  that 
this  onslaught  is  having  a significant  impact  on 
our  population.  We  believe  that  gamekeepers  are 
killing  them  illegally  - under  pressure  from  their 
land-owning  masters.’ 

With  almost  500  pairs,  Scotland  has  the  vast 
majority  of  the  UK  Hen  Harrier  population.  But 
here  the  decline  has  been  greatest,  over  21%  down 
on  an  estimated  633  pairs  in  2004.  Yet  the  Wildlife 
and  Natural  Environment  (Scotland)  Bill  provides 
a great  opportunity  to  protect  the  Hen  Harrier  in 
this  country  as  it  proposes  making  landowners 
legally  responsible  for  the  actions  of  their  game- 
keepers. 

As  Mark  Avery  observed,  although  more  than 
70%  of  people  convicted  of  bird-of-prey  persecu- 
tion in  the  last  20  years  have  been  gamekeepers,  in 


reality  it’s  often  landowners  who  effectively  force 
their  employees  to  break  the  law.  The  RSPB 
believes  that  making  landowners  legally  account- 
able for  bird-of-prey  crimes  in  Scotland  and 
England  is  a vital  step  on  the  road  to  reducing  per- 
secution. Wales,  with  no  grouse  moors  and  very 
little  recorded  persecution  of  harriers,  recorded  a 
substantial  increase,  from  43  pairs  of  Hen  Harriers 
in  2004  to  57  last  year. 

In  response,  the  Countryside  Alliance  has  told 
the  RSPB  to  ‘stop  persecuting  gamekeepers’  (!). 
The  Countryside  Alliance  does  not  dispute  the  sta- 
tistics but  says  that  Dr  Avery’s  comments  that 
‘gamekeepers  are  killing  them  illegally  - under 
pressure  from  their  land-owning  masters’  are  not 
supported  by  any  evidence.  Countryside  Alliance 
Moorlands  Director  Adrian  Blackmore  com- 
mented: ‘According  to  the  RSPB’s  own  figures, 
there  has  been  only  one  recorded  incident  of  Hen 
Harrier  persecution  in  the  past  six  years.  The 
decline  in  Hen  Harriers  cannot,  therefore,  be 
attributed  to  illegal  persecution.  It  is  clear  to  us 
that  blaming  gamekeepers  for  persecution  fits  with 
the  RSPB’s  agenda  but  the  charity  needs  to  stop 
persecuting  gamekeepers.  The  Hen  Harrier  popu- 
lation on  the  Isle  of  Man  has  halved,  according  to 
the  survey,  yet  there  are  no  driven  grouse  moors 
on  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  RSPB  has  kept  quiet  on 
this  point  because  it  doesn’t  fit  with  the  “game- 
keeper  as  villain”  story.’ 

Meanwhile,  the  UK’s  largest  shooting  organisa- 
tion, the  British  Association  for  Shooting  and 
Conservation  (BASC),  has  commended  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  and  the  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Environment  Bill  as  ‘sensible  and  functional  legis- 
lation’ aimed  at  protecting  Scotland’s  wildlife.  It 
praises  the  provision  for  ‘vicarious  liability’,  which 
would  make  the  perpetrators  of  persistent  raptor 
persecution  accountable  for  the  actions  of  their 
employees,  as  a ‘measured  and  targeted  approach’ 
to  addressing  wildlife  crime. 


Request  for  Eric  Ennion  artwork 

Bird  Man’s  River , Eric  Ennion’s  account  of  his  pre-war  birding  adventures  in  Britain,  Holland  and  Iceland,  is 
to  be  published  in  October  by  Benton  Street  Books  in  association  with  the  Wildlife  Art  Gallery  at  Lavenham. 
Extra  illustrations  are  being  included  to  complement  Eric  Ennion’s  text.  Anyone  who  owns  a painting  or 
drawing  by  Eric  Ennion  which  they  would  be  willing  to  have  reproduced  is  asked  to  contact  the  editor  and 
publisher  Bob  Walthew  (tel.  01473  827080).  More  information  at  www.ericennion.com 


New  county  bird  recorder 

Perth  & Kinross  Scott  Paterson,  12  Ochil  View,  Kinross  KYI 3 8TN;  tel.  01577  864248; 
e-mail  scottpaterson  1 2@yahoo.co.uk 
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Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers  early 
February  to  early  March  2011. 

Headlines  Much  to  the  relief  of  many,  the 
Oriental  Turtle  Dove  and  Slaty-backed  Gull 
reappeared,  although  the  latter  was  frustratingly 
sporadic  in  its  appearances.  Rather  few  new 
rarities  were  reported  in  the  period  but  these 
included  three  Bonaparte’s  Gulls,  a Gyr  Falcon  in 
Highland,  a White-billed  Diver  off  Co.  Durham 
and  PendulineTits  in  three  typical  localities. 


Ross’s  Goose  Anser  rossii  Three  long-stayers,  one 
in  Cumbria  and  Dumfries  & Galloway  to  3rd 
March  and  two  in  Norfolk,  one  to  7th  March  and 
the  other  to  13th.  Cackling  Goose  Branta  hutchinsii 
Lissadell  (Co.  Sligo),  long-stayer  to  4th  March. 
Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis  Auchter- 
muchty  (Fife),  12th— 13th  February. 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  Long-stayers 
at  Rutland  Water  (Leicestershire  & Rutland),  to 
22nd  February,  and  Udale  Bay  (Highland),  to 
12th  February;  Rushy  Common  (Oxfordshire), 
17th  February  to  13th  March.  Black  Duck  Anas 
rubripes  Long-staying  drakes  on  Achill  Island 
(Co.  Mayo),  to  27th  February,  and  at  Ventry  (Co. 
Kerry),  to  4th  March.  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas 
discors  Long-staying  female,  North  Bull  Island 
(Co.  Dublin),  to  20th  February.  Ferruginous 
Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Cockshoot  Broad  (Norfolk), 
long-stayer  to  19th  February;  Chew  Valley  Lake 
(Avon),  12th  February;  Oulton  Broad  (Suffolk), 
21st  February  to  13th  March.  Lesser  Scaup 
Aythya  affmis  Long-stayers  at  Dozmary  Pool/ 
Colliford  Lake  (Cornwall)  to  5th  March,  Come- 
ston  Lakes  (East  Glamorgan)  to  12th  March  and 
Slimbridge  (Gloucestershire)  to  13th  March; 
Lough  Ennell  (Co.  Westmeath),  8th  February; 
Eglwys  Nunydd  Resr  (East  Glamorgan),  16th 
February  to  6th  March;  Lough  Sheelin  (Co. 
Cavan),  4th  March.  King  Eider  Somateria 
spectabilis  Long-stayer,  Bluemull  Sound  (Shet- 
land), to  10th  March.  White-winged  Scoter 
Melanitta  deglandi  Male,  of  the  Asian  race  M.  d. 
stejnegeri,  Rossbeigh  (Co.  Kerry),  from  mid 
January  to  at  least  14th  March. 

Pacific  Diver  Gavia  pacipca  Long-stayers  at  Mounts 
Bay  (Cornwall),  to  6th  March,  and  Finvarra 
(Co.  Clare),  to  13th  February.  White-billed  Diver 
Gavia  adamsii  Whitburn  (Co.  Durham),  12th 
March. 


Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  St  Winnow  (Cornwall), 
long-stayer  to  19th  February;  Shapwick  Heath, 
14th  February  and  8th  March,  Ham  Wall,  26th 
February  and  Westhay  Moor  (all  Somerset),  13th 
March;  Lelant  Downs  (Cornwall),  two,  14th 
February;  Alderholt  (Dorset),  16th— 17th  February, 
then  two,  18th  February  to  2nd  March;  New 
Bridge  (Devon),  17th  February  to  9th  March; 
Fordingbridge  (Hampshire),  two,  26th  February 
to  2nd  March.  Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba 
Ham  Wall/Meare  Heath  (Somerset),  up  to  six 
long-stayers  during  February  and  March;  others 
reported  from  Co.  Cork,  Cornwall,  Cumbria, 
Co.  Galway,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  Moray 
& Nairn,  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire  (two), 
Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire  and  Suffolk. 

White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  Old  Basing 
area  (Hampshire),  long-stayer  to  13th  March. 
Northern  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius  Long- 
stayers  on  the  north  Norfolk  coast  (mainly 
Thornham/Titchwell)  to  27th  February,  Lewis 
(Outer  Hebrides)  to  1 1th  March  and  at  Tacumshin 
Lake  (Co.  Wexford),  to  6th  March;  also  one 
relocated  at  Broad  Lough  (Co.  Wicklow),  13th 
February.  Gyr  Falcon  Falco  rusticolus  Drumguish 
(Highland),  1 1th  and  18th  February. 

American  Coot  Fulica  americana  Long-stayer, 
Termoncarragh  Lake  (Co.  Mayo),  to  5th  March. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus 
Poole  Park,  long-stayer  to  14th  February,  same 
Lodmoor,  17th  February  to  3rd  March,  then  Radi- 
pole  Lake  (all  Dorset),  4th— 1 1th  March. 

Slaty-backed  Gull  Larus  schistisagus  Rainham 
Marshes  (Greater  London/Essex),  again  1 6th— 26th 
February,  but  sporadic,  same  Pitsea  (Essex),  19th 
February.  American  Herring  Gull  Larus  smithsoni- 
anus  Nimmo’s  Pier  (Co.  Galway),  26th  February. 
Thayer’s  Gull  Larus  glaucoides  thayeri  Cleggan  (Co. 
Galway),  mid  January  to  10th  February;  Rossaveal 
(Co.  Galway),  19th  February.  Bonaparte’s  Gull 
Chroicocephalus  Philadelphia  Lligwy  Bay  (Anglesey), 
12th  February  to  13th  March;  Ythan  Estuary 
(North-east  Scotland),  6th  March;  Cardiff  Bay 
(Glamorgan),  13th  March;  Great  Island  (Co. 
Cork),  again  to  21st  February;  Sligo  Town  (Co. 
Sligo),  20th  February.  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri 
Long-stayer,  Galway  Bay  (Co.  Galway),  to  6th 
March. 
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Recent  reports 


101.  Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis.  Chipping  Norton, 
Oxfordshire,  February  2011. 


Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis  Chip- 
ping Norton  (Oxfordshire),  again  12th  February  to 
14th  March.  Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus  Lewis, 
long-stayer  to  4th  March;  Ballycastle  (Co.  Mayo), 
2nd  March. 

House  Crow  Corvus  splendens  Long-stayer,  Cobh 


Waxwing  Bombycilla 
garrulus  Flocks 
remained  widespread 
but  most  were  of  50  or 
less.  The  larger  groups 
included  those  at: 
Heaton  Moor,  200  on 
11th  February,  and 
Salford  (both  Greater  Manchester),  300  on  17th 
February;  Upminster,  200  on  12th  February,  and 
Ealing  (both  Greater  London),  220  on  27th  Feb- 
ruary; Sunbury-on-Thames  (Surrey),  224  on  13th 
February;  and  Iver  (Buckinghamshire),  200  on  3rd 
March.  Rose-coloured  Starling  Pastor  roseus 
Penzance  (Cornwall),  long-stayer  to  13th  March. 


(Co.  Cork),  to  25th 
February.  Penduline 
Tit  Remiz  pendulinus 
Dungeness  (Kent), 
17th  February,  8th  and 
11th  March;  Rainham 
Marshes,  17th  Feb- 
ruary; Minsmere 
(Suffolk),  three,  14th 
March.  Northern 
Long-tailed  Tit  Aegit- 
halos  c.  caudatus  Dym- 
church  (Kent),  up  to 
five  long-stayers  to 
13th  February,  four  to 
9th  March;  North 
Foreland  (Kent),  four, 
13th  March. 


I 02.  Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  hornemanni,  Rainton  Meadows, 
Co.  Durham,  February  2011. 


Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis 
hornemanni  Rainton 
Meadows  (Co.  Durham), 
two  long-stayers  to  12th 
February,  one  to  5th  March; 
West  Boldon  (Co.  Durham), 
12th  February;  Allerthorpe 
Common  (Yorkshire), 
22nd-28th  February; 
Bedford  (Bedfordshire) 
6th- 10th  March;  Longfram- 
lington  (Northumberland), 
11th  March;  Mayday  Farm 
(Suffolk),  12th  March. 
Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius 
lapponicus  Large  concentra- 
tions included  up  to  103  at 
Flamborough  Head  (York- 
shire), until  late  February; 
150  Port  Isaac  (Cornwall), 
6th  March;  and  65 
Weybourne  (Norfolk),  12th 
March. 
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HANDBOOK 
MAMMALS  OF 
THE  WORLD 
Volume 
2 Hoofed 
Mammals 
Wilson,  Don/ 
ermeier,  Russell  A (eds) 

1652  hbk  £107.00 
JULY  201 1 Pre  publication 
; £107  valid  until  15th  June 
1.  Price  thereafter  £137.00 


».IDBOOK  OF  THE  MAMMALS 
HE  WORLD  Volumes  1 &2 

on,  Don/ 

l ermeier,  Russel  A (eds) 

: JULY 2011 
'-923  hbk 

ppublication  price  £213.00 
I until  15th  June  201 1 

eeld  Guide  to  the  FLORA 
iGOUTH  GEORGIA 

v raith , Deirdre 

)8822pbk  £15.00 

Crossbill 
Guides  LOIRE 
VALLEY - 
France 

Hilbers,  Dirk 

M20823  pbk 
£18.95 

Crossbill 
Guides 
THE  NATURE 
GUIDE  TO 
EXTREMADURA 
Spain 

Hilbers,  Dirk 

605  pbk  £19.95 
> IITHOLOGY 


IING  BIRDS  IN  ESTONIA 

iey,  Dave 

914  pbk  £7.50 

)54  DVD  £15.95 

)92  pbk  & DVD  £20.00 

>9S  BRITANNIA  Why  the 
sh  Fell  in  Love  with  Birds 
;,  Stephen 
897  hbk  £17.99 


Natural  History  Bookshop 

To  see  all  the  books  listed  here  and  browse  hundreds  of  titles  covering 
ornithology  and  many  other  wildlife  and  natural  history  subjects  go  to 
www.wildlifebooks.com/bb 


Code 
SI  590 


Collins  Field  Guide  BIRDS 
New  Zealand,  Hawaii, 

Central  and  West  Pacific 
van  Perlo,  Ber 
M20898  hbk  £29.99 

BIRDS  OF 
CLEVELAND 

Blick,  M A 

M20922  pbk 
£26.00 


WILDLIFE  ART& 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

NATURE  DRAWING 

Ravet-Haevermans,  Agathe 

M20933  pbk  £12.99 

SI  YOUR  CAMERA 
How  to  take 
I stunning 
| wildlife  images 

flU  Cairns,  Peter/ 
mjBHBBBHj  Gormersall, 
Chris/ 

Hamblin,  Mark 

V60053  DVD  £19.99 

WILD  IN  EUROPE 

Tamse,  Renso 

M20924  hbk  £38.00 

WILDLIFE 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHY 
MASTERCLASS: 
a beginner's 
guide  to 
wildlife 
photography 
Gomersall,  Chris/Tipling,  David 
V60045  DVD  £19.99 

100  Ways  to 
Take  Better 
NATURE  & 
WILDLIFE 
Photographs 
Edwardes,  Guy 

M20830  pbk  £14.99 

CREATIVE  NATURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Coster,  Bill 

M20834  hbk  £19.99 


PLANTS 

BIODIVERSITY  IN  THE 
NEW  FOREST 

Newton,  Adrian  C 

M20857  pbk  £17.50 


Essential  Illustrated  WILDLIFE 
Guide  to  Southern  Africa 
Bristow,  David 
M20919  pbk  £29.99 

INSECTS 


FLOWERS  OF  WESTERN  CHINA 

Grey-Wilson,  Christopher/ 

Cribb,  Phillip 

M20925  hbk  £70.00 

THE  LAST  GREAT  PLANT  HUNT 
The  story  of  Kew's  Millennium 
Seed  Bank 

Fry,  Carolyn/Seddon,  Sue/ 

Vines,  Gail 

M20926  hbk  £28.00 

THE  KINGDOM 
FUNGI  The 
Biology  of 
Mushrooms, 
Molds  and 
Lichens 
Stephenson, 
Steven L 
M20890  hbk  £19.99 

WHITEBEAMS,  ROWANS  AND 
SERVICE  TREES  OF  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND 

Rich,  Tim/Houston,  Libby/ 
Robertson,  Ashley/Proctor,  Michael 

M20880  hbk  £28.00 

MAMMALS 

Field  Guide  to  MARINE 
MAMMALS  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Allen,  Sarah  G 

M20665  hbk  £41.95 


A PICTORAL 
GUIDE  TO 
THE  BRITISH 
EPHEMEROPTERA 

Macadam,  Craig/ 
Bennett,  Cyril 

M20886  pbk  £15.00 


i.ui.L-  !.• 

fSnSrOi  I I'l'i-mcn-j'Wr.i 


irO  , — . 


ATTRACTING  BUTTERFLIES 
TO  YOUR  GARDEN 

Tampion,  John  & Maureen 

M20918  pbk  £14.99 


FOSSIL 

ARTHROPODS 
OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Jarezembowski, 
E A/  Siveter, 
Derek  J/Palmer, 

D/Selden,  PA 


M20887  hbk  £53.00 


BUGS 

BRITANNICA 

Marren,  Peter 

M20659 hbk 
£35.00 


www.wildlifebooks.com/bb 

It's  easy  to  order  from 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  . . . 

simply  call  +44  (0)1743  709420  or  go  to  our  website 
www.wildlifebooks.com/bb  where  you  can  order 
online,  or  print  out  an  order  form  to  post  or  fax. 
Whichever  way  you  choose  to  order,  please  quote 
code  SI  590  so  we  can  ensure  5%  of  the  sale  is  paid 
to  British  Birds  to  support  the  journal. 

For  book  or  ordering  enquiries,  please  call 
or  email  us  at  info@wildlifebooks.com. 

Postage  for  UK  delivery  is  just  £2.50  per  order.  Orders  over  £50 
are  post  free.  International  delivery  -please  contact  us  for  a quote 
- we  will  only  charge  you  postage  at  cost. 


Classified  advertising 

Payment  for  all  classified  advertisements  must  be  made  in  advance  by  VISA,  Mastercard  or  by  cheque 
payable  to  British  Birds.  Copy  deadline:  10th  of  the  month. 

Contact:  Ian  Lycett,  Solo  Publishing  Ltd.,  B403A  The  Chocolate  Factory,  5 Clarendon  Road,  London  N22  6XJ 
Tel:  020  8881  0550.  Fax:  020  8881  0990.  E-mail:  ian.lycett@birdvvatch.co.uk 


For  Sale/ Rent 


Birdwatching  Holidays  Birdwatching  Holidays 


HALCYON  GAMBIA 

- bird  watching  lodge 
- FOR  SALE/RENT 

For  more  information 
please  see  our  website 

www.halcyongambia.com 

Or  call  Philip  on 
07801  250032 


www.britishbirds.co.uk 

for  articles,  news, 
subscriptions, 
back  issues,  binders 
and  much  more 
besides  ... 


,rZdtiforge-t-tAb(e( 


240  SPECIES 
INCLUDING  SEA 

Eagles 

Spectacular 
Coastal  scenery 

Unforgettable 

BIRDWATCHING 


SKYE 


THE  ISLAND  & 
LOCHALSH 

www.skye.co.uk 


SECOND  NATURE  Secondhand/antiquarian 
books  on  birds/  natural  history  bought/sold. 
Back  Lane,  Knapton,  York  Y026  6QJ.  Tel:  01904 
339493.  E-mail:  SecondnatureYork@  aol.com 
www.secondnaturebooks.com 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  bird  and  natural  history 
periodicals.  Free  catalogue  from  D.  & D.  H.  W. 
Morgan,  The  Pippins,  Allensmore,  Hereford 
HR2  9BP.  E-mail:  stjamestree@uk2.net, 
www.birdjournals.com 

Accommodation 


WADERS  BED  & BREAKFAST 

Run  by  birders  for  birders 
Guided  or  unguided 
Stanpit  Marsh  5 mins  walk 
Hengistbury  Head  10  mins  in  car 
New  Forest  20  mins  in  car 
Total  refurb  this  year  all  mod  cons 
Tel:  01 202  383901 
Mobile:  07849  637157 
www.waders-b-and-b.co.uk 


Optical  Equipment 


Binoculars  & Telescopes 


Top  Makes,  Top  Models, 
Top  Advice,  Top  Deals, 
Part  Exchange 

Show  Room  Sales 
01925  730399 


FOCALPOINT 

www.fpoint.co.uk 

Credit/debit  cards  accepted 


f REPAIRS  & SERVICING  OF  BINOCULARS  & TELESCOPES  ^ 

Optrep  Optical  Repairs 

51st  YEAR  IN  OPTICS 

www.opticalrepairs.com 

01243  601365  • E-mail:  info@opticalrepairs.com 

Optrep  (Ref:  BB),  16  Wheatfield  Road,  Selsey, 

West  Sussex  PO20  ONY  (5  minutes  from  Pagham  HLNR)  , 


I 


Ex-Demo 

Leica  APO  Televid  65  Angled  Scope 
c/w  25-50x  WW  ASP. 

MRRP  £2340.00 


APO  Televid  65 


One  only 


British  Birds  Binders 


88  Binders  are  available  in  the  following  options: 


Wirex  - Royal  Blue  or  Brown 
Cordex  - Brown  only 


Price  for  all  binders:  £9.60  each 

Either  complete  and  return  the  attached  order  form, 
call  the  British  Birds  office  or  order  online  at 


www.britishbirds.co.uk 


Please  supply 


using  our  secure  site. 


Binder(s)  in:  Royal  Blue  Wirex 

Brown  Wirex  □ Brown  Cordex 

I enclose  my  cheque  for  £ payable  to  British 

Name: 


Address: 


Post  Code: 
E-mail: 


Tel  No: 


British  Birds,  4 Harlequin  Gardens, 

St  Leonards  on  Sea,  East  Sussex  TN37  7PF 
Tel  and  Fax:  01 424  755155 


Kay  Optical  1 1 %2 1 

UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 


• Sales  & Repairs  • Binoculars  • Telescopes  • Tripods,  etc 


wtvw.kayoptical.co.uk  and 
www.bigbinoculars.co.uk 
89(B)  London  Road,  Morden,  Surrey  SM4  5HP 

Tel:  020  8648  8822  Fax:  020  8687  2021 
Email:  info@kayoptical.co.uk 

Open:  Mon-Sat  9-5  (lunch  1-2) 

Location:  Southern  edge  of  Greater  London.  15  mins  drive  from  M25 
(for  example  via  the  A3,  then  take  the  A298  Wirr.bledon/Merton  slip-road)  or 
2 mins  walk  from  Morden  underground  (turn  right).  See  our  website  for  o mop. 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our  premises  - first  left 


• Mail  order 

• Same  day 
despatch 

* Part  exchange 

* Used  items 

1 Package  deals 
■ Credit  available 


r*  11  Alternative  venues  to  Morden  at  which  you  can  try  and  buy  our  equipment 

ir*  ICICI  in  the  field  are  given  below.  We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of  equipment 

rinv/C  kut  'l  tolps  us  t0  h*lp  y°u  ft  you  *et  us  l<now  your  interests  before  each 
UMp  Field  Day.  Repairs  an  also  be  handed  in/collected.  1 0.00am  to  4.00pm  usually 


Sevenoaks  Wildfowl 
Reserve 

On  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  - 
Bat  and  Ball  Station 

3rd  April,  1 May 

Pagham  Harbour 
LNR 

On  the  B2145  intoSelsey, 
West  Sussex 

24  April,  29  May 

College  Lake 
Wildlife  Centre 

On  the  B488  near 
Bulbourne,  Tring,  Herts. 

2011  - call  for  details 


Dinton  Pastures 
Country  Park 

Near  Reading  (M4,  A329(M) 
Woodley  turnoff)  then  A329 
to  Winnersh  and  Winnersh 
Station  (B3030) 

8 May,  10  July 

Bough  Beech  Nature 
Reserve/  Reservoir 

About  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access 
from  B2042  or  B2027)  near 
Ide  Hill,  Kent.  Info  centre 
north  of  reservoir. 

1 7 April,  29  June 


Canon,  Helios, 
Kowa,  Leica, 
Manfrotto, 
Miyauchi, 
Nikon, 
Opticron, 
Optolyth, 
Sentinel, 
Swarovski, 
Zeiss,  etc. 

Used  items  also 
on  our  web  site. 


For  subsequent  Field  Day  dates,  phone  or  see  our  website 


SOUTH  WE 


Swarovski  I Leica  I Zeiss  I Opticron  I Nikon  I Authorised  Main  Dealer 


01872  263444 


www.  swoptics . co . u k 


0 

SLR's  and  Compacts 

Nikon  D3C0s  Body  £1199 

Nikon  D7000  Body  £1099 

Nikon  D90  with  18-  105mm  lens  £829 

Nikon  D5COO  with  18-55VR  lens  £599 

Nikon  D3100  with  18-55VR  lens  £579 

Nikon  Coolpix  PI  00  £329 

Nikon  Coolpix  P7000  £489 

l 

Lenses 

Nikon  70- 300mm  f/4  5-5.6ED  VR  £499 

Nikon  300mm  f/4  IF-ED  AF-S  £999 

Nikon  Teleconverter  TC-20E  III  £399 

Nikon  Teleconvener  TC-14E  H & TC-17E II  £379 

Sigma  150-500mm  f/5-6  3 DG  OS  HSM  £759 

See  Web  for  other  lenses  available 

Tripods  and  Gimbals 

Jobu  Junior  v3  BWG-J3K  Gimbal  £299 

Jobu  Heavy  Duty  BWG-HD  Mk  2 Gimbat  £.389 

Jobu  BWG-PRO  B Gimbal  £499 

Velbon  DV-7000  Tnpod  £139 
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Field  identification 
and  ageing  of  Siberian 
Stonechats  in  spring 
and  summer 

Magnus  Hellstrom  and  Mats  Waern 

Abstract  The  Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquatus  is  a widespread  breeding 
species  in  the  Palearctic  region.  This  paper  discusses  the  reliability  of  characters 
that  enable  birds  from  Europe  (S.  t.  rubicola)  to  be  separated  from  those  breeding 
in  western  Siberia  and  central  Asia  (S.  t.  maurus),  particularly  during  the  breeding 
season  when  differences  become  subtle.  The  current  understanding  of  plumage 
variability  within  and  between  these  races  is  discussed,  and  some  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  Siberian  birds  are  addressed.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  assessing  the 
validity  of  the  different  characters.  The  timing  and  extent  of  moult  and  wear  are 
crucial  to  the  understanding  of  these  characters  and  of  how  they  can  affect 
appearance  over  time.  Other  Palearctic  races  are  discussed  where  relevant. 
Careful  observation  and  attention  to  detail  are  essential  when  faced  with  a 
potential  maurus  in  Europe  in  spring  but  individuals  of  both  sexes  should  provide 
sufficient  clues  for  identification,  if  seen  well. 


Introduction  and  scope 

The  Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquatus  is 
widely  distributed  throughout  much  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  eight  races  are 
usually  recognised.  Many  more  races  (up  to 
17,  depending  upon  the  authority  followed) 
occur  in  Africa  but  assessment  of  these  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  In  western 
Siberia,  the  species  is  represented  by  the  race 
S.  t.  maurus  (hereafter  referred  to  as  maurus ), 
which  is  frequently  recorded  as  a vagrant  in 
western  Europe.  In  breeding  plumage, 
maurus  and  the  European  race  S.  t.  rubicola 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  rubicola)  can  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  one  another  and  the 
identification  of  a vagrant  Siberian  bird  in 
spring  and  summer  can  be  challenging. 

This  paper  reviews  existing  criteria  and 
introduces  updates  to  the  current  under- 
standing of  plumage  variability  among  Euro- 
pean and  Siberian  birds.  Emphasis  has  been 


placed  on  assessing  the  validity  of  the 
defining  characters  associated  with  males  of 
the  races  maurus  and  rubicola  although, 
where  relevant,  the  races  S.  t.  stejnegeri,  S.  t. 
hibernans,  S.  t.  armenicus  and  S.  t.  variegatus 
are  also  discussed  briefly.  The  two  remaining 
Palearctic  races,  S.  t.  przewalskii  and  S.  t. 
indicus , are  restricted  to  the  south  and  east  of 
the  region;  they  are  less  relevant  from  a Euro- 
pean perspective  and  not  mentioned  further. 

A predecessor  to  this  paper  was  published 
in  2005  in  Vdr  Fagelvarld  (Hellstrom  & 
Waern  2005),  based  on  field  studies 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  region  (from 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  Morocco  east  to 
Turkey,  Cyprus  and  Israel)  and  Siberia.  Visits 
to  Iran  (2005),  the  Altai  Mountains  in  Russia 
and  Mongolia  (2007),  and  the  Irkutsk  Oblast 
and  the  Republic  of  Buryatia  in  south-central 
Siberia  (2004,  2005,  2008,  2009  and  2010) 
have  enabled  us  to  refine  the  earlier  paper.  In 
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addition,  we  have  examined  specimens  held 
in  the  reference  collections  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Stockholm  (NRM),  and  the 
Zoological  Museum,  Copenhagen  (ZMUC), 
plus  a large  number  of  photographs  from  the 
breeding  grounds  and  migration  stopover 
sites.  Birds  observed/photographed  within 
their  respective  ranges  during  the  breeding 
season  have  been  given  extra  attention. 

Distribution  and  taxonomy 

The  race  rubicola  breeds  in  northwest  Africa, 
western,  central  and  southern  Europe  east  to 
northern  Iran  and  Ukraine  (see  also  Walker 
2001  for  a brief  discussion  on  the  possibility 
that  rubicola  occurs  regularly  in  southeast 
England).  In  westernmost  Europe  hibernans 
is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  Brittany  (France),  Britain,  Ireland 
and  also,  according  to  Munkejord  (1981), 
locally  in  southwestern  Norway.  This  last  area 
aside,  Stonechats  are  absent  from  most  of 
Fennoscandia,  the  Baltic  States  and  western 
Russia  south  to  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  To  the  east  of  this  region 
maurus  occurs  from  the  eastern  parts  of 
European  Russia,  east  to  the  Lake  Baikal 
region  and  south  to  Altai  and  northern 
Afghanistan.  Farther  east,  stejnegeri  replaces 
maurus  in  eastern  Siberia  (Russia),  Mongolia 
and  northern  China  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk 
and  Japan  (Vaurie  1959;  Dement’ev  & 
Gladkov  1968;  Cramp  1988;  Urquhart  2002). 
In  many  respects  little  is  known  about 
armenicus  but  the  published  breeding  range 
includes  eastern  Turkey,  Armenia,  the 
southern  Caucasus  range  and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  northern  and  northeastern 
Iran.  Also  in  the  Caspian  region,  variegatus  is 
found  in  the  steppes  to  the  west  and  north- 
west of  the  Caspian  Sea,  south  to  the  eastern 
Caucasus,  where  it  also  occurs  at  higher 
altitudes.  See  fig.  1 for  the  breeding  range  of 
each  race. 

Common  Stonechat  taxonomy  is  contro- 
versial and  a range  of  views  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  last  decade  (e.g.  Urquhart  2002, 
del  Hoyo  et  al.  2005,  Zink  et  al.  2009).  Zink  et 
al.  (2009)  presented  evidence  for  treating  the 
populations  in  the  Palearctic  as  three  species, 
based  on  geographical  variation  in  mtDNA 
sequences:  S.  rubicola  (including  hibernans ), 
S.  maurus  and  S.  stejnegeri.  This  treatment 


may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  rational  one 
but,  for  the  time  being,  informed  studies 
from  the  reported  zone  of  intergradation  in 
Siberia  are  lacking,  as  well  as  from  similarly 
interesting  areas  in  eastern  Turkey,  Armenia 
and  northern  Iran.  Furthermore,  the  same 
study  found  haplotypes  (sets  of  closely  linked 
genetic  markers  on  one  chromosome  which 
tend  to  be  inherited  together)  from  the 
central  Siberian  clade  ( maurus ) in  a sample 
from  Rostov-na-Donu  area,  just  east  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  in  southwest  Russia,  and  haplo- 
types from  the  east  Siberian  clade  ( stejnegeri ) 
in  a sample  from  Astrakhan,  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Both  findings  are  rather  unex- 
pected and  controversial,  and  it  may  prove 
premature  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions 
about  the  phylogenetic  relationships  of 
maurus  and  stejnegeri.  Further  input  from 
areas  of  potential  hybridisation/intergrada- 
tion is  required,  and  an  analysis  of  nuclear 
DNA  may  be  rewarding.  In  addition  to  Zink 
et  al.  (2009),  genetic  relationships  between 
populations  were  discussed  by  Wittmann  et 
al.  (1995),  Wink  et  al.  (2002)  and  Illera  et  al. 
(2008),  but  unfortunately  none  of  these 
studies  included  samples  from  either 
variegatus  or  armenicus. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  (and 
without  taking  a stand  on  the  issue),  we  have 
adopted  the  traditional  approach  to 
Stonechat  taxonomy  and  treat  all  taxa  as 
races  of  S.  torquatus,  in  accordance  with  the 
current  treatment  adopted  by  the  AERC 
Taxonomic  Advisory  Committee  (Crochet  & 
Joynt  2010)  and  BOU  (BOU  2010). 

Intergradation  and  mixed  pairings 

Owing  to  the  distribution  gap  in  western 
Russia,  rubicola  does  not  usually  come  into 
contact  with  maurus  during  the  breeding 
season.  We  are  aware  of  just  one  claim  of  a 
mixed  pairing  of  rubicola  and  maurus: 
a female  rubicola  and  male  maurus  that 
nested  on  Helgoland  (Germany)  in  1997 
(Gottschling  et  al.  2000).  However,  we  have 
studied  photographs  of  the  (presumed 
maurus)  male  and,  although  superficially 
promising,  we  contend  that  the  images  lack 
sufficient  detail  to  confirm  the  bird’s  racial 
identity.  Furthermore,  maurus  is  also  isolated 
from  the  Caspian  races  variegatus  and 
armenicus  and,  although  their  ranges 
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approach  to  within  a few  hundred  kilometres 
of  one  another  in  the  southwest  part  of 
central  Asia,  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
they  form  mixed  pairs.  The  situation  in 
Siberia  is  more  complex,  with  a wide  range  of 
intergradation  between  maurus  and  stejnegeri 
reported  from  the  region  between  the  Yenisey 
River  and  Lake  Baikal  (Vaurie  1959; 
Dement’ev  & Gladkov  1968;  Cramp  1988). 
These  two  subspecies  are  phenotypically  very 
similar  and  we  consider  it  inadvisable  to 
assign  field  observations  of  single  individuals 
outside  their  breeding  range  to  either  race. 
Throughout  this  paper,  discussion  of 
Siberian  birds  is  based  on  maurus  but  in 
most  cases  the  criteria  are  also  accurate  for 
stejnegeri. 

In  easternmost  Turkey,  Armenia  and 
northern  Iran,  rubicola  and  armenicus  show  a 
sympatric  breeding  distribution.  Urquhart 
(2002)  stated  that  the  two  races  show  dif- 
ferent habitat  preferences  in  that  region,  with 
armenicus  in  montane  habitats  and  rubicola 
in  the  lowlands.  This  is,  however,  a broad  and 
somewhat  inaccurate  generalisation  since 
rubicola  also  occurs  in  mountainous  areas 
(for  example,  in  2005  we  observed  a breeding 
female  rubicola  at  2,200  m in  the  Elburz 
Mountains,  southwest  of  the  Caspian  Sea). 
Urquhart  (2002)  suggested  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  hybridisation  between  rubicola 
and  either  of  the  Caspian  forms,  although  it 
is  suspected  to  occur.  Nonetheless,  any 
hybridisation  is  probably  not  widespread, 
and  confined  to  a rather  restricted  zone 
where  the  ranges  are  sympatric.  Regarding 
rubicola  and  hibernans,  Cramp  (1988)  noted 
that  they  intergrade  in  northwest  France, 
western  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
Plumage  differences  between  these  two  races 
are  clouded  by  individual  variation,  however, 
and  become  apparent  only  when  larger 
samples  are  examined.  Owing  to  its  generally 
darker  plumage,  hibernans  is  less  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  maurus , and  all  characters 
useful  when  separating  rubicola  from  maurus 
are  also  valid  when  separating  hibernans 
from  maurus. 


Moult,  ageing  and  sexing 

An  appreciation  of  moult  sequence  and 
timing  is  essential  for  understanding  differ- 
ences in  the  plumage  development  of  rubi- 
cola and  maurus.  The  timing  and  extent  of 
moult  in  rubicola  is  well  documented  but  for 
maurus  the  data  are  more  limited  and  uncer- 
tain. 

Moult  in  rubicola 

A partial  post-juvenile  moult  starts  soon  after 
fledging  and  is  usually  finished  in  September, 
when  the  body  plumage,  lesser  and  median 
coverts  and  a varying  number  of  tertials, 
alula  feathers  and  greater  coverts  are 
replaced.  The  primary  coverts,  primaries,  sec- 
ondaries and  tail  are  generally  not  moulted. 
Adults  (2CY+)  undertake  a complete  post- 
breeding moult  in  late  summer,  before  the 
autumn  migration,  and  this  is  usually  com- 
pleted in  September  or  early  October.  No 
birds,  regardless  of  age,  moult  during  the 
winter  months  and  breeding  plumage  is 
acquired  by  abrasion  of  feather  fringes  (Ginn 
& Melville  1995;  Flinks  1999;  pers.  obs.). 

Moult  in  maurus 

The  post-juvenile  moult  is  similar  to  that  of 
rubicola  but  a)  is  usually  completed  a few 
weeks  earlier  (Helm  & Gwinner  2001);  and 
b)  is  on  average  more  restricted  in  extent, 
with  fewer  wing-coverts  being  replaced  than 
in  rubicola  (Svensson  1992;  pers.  obs.).  Apart 
from  the  body  plumage,  many  maurus 
replace  only  the  lesser  coverts  (Lewington  et 
al.  1991;  pers.  obs.)  and,  consequently,  many 
young  birds  lack  a moult  contrast  in  the 
greater  coverts  during  autumn.  Like  rubicola, 
adults  have  a complete  post-breeding  moult, 
although  this  begins  earlier  and  is  usually 
completed  between  mid  August  and  early 
September  (Helm  & Gwinner  2001). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  maurus  has  a 
partial  pre-breeding  moult  (Svensson  1992; 
Urquhart  2002)  but,  in  our  opinion,  there  is 
enough  circumstantial  evidence  to  suggest 
that  most,  if  not  all,  first-winters  undergo 
such  a moult.  For  example,  Urquhart  (2002) 


Fig.  i.  Breeding  range  of  Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquatus  within  the  Palearctic  region 
(modified  from  Urquhart  2002),  showing  the  distribution  of  the  races  discussed.  Outside  the 
breeding  season  the  non-breeding  ranges  of  the  various  races  can  overlap,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  northern  Indian  subcontinent. 
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103.  (left)  First-winter  (ICY)  male  S.  t.  maurus,  Bamian,  Afghanistan,  October  1949  (specimen  held 
at  ZMUC,  Copenhagen).  Black  axillaries  establish  the  sex  as  male.  Note  that  the  chin  feathers  lack 
any  trace  of  black  (the  feather  bases  are  medium  grey,  but  are  not  quite  visible  in  this  photo).  A 
pre-breeding  moult  would  be  required  for  this  individual  to  attain  the  black  head  of  breeding  plumage. 

104.  (right)  First-winter  (ICY)  male  S.  t.  mauruslstejnegeri,  Landsort,  Sweden,  October  2008 
(specimen  held  at  NRM,  Stockholm).  Sex  established  as  male  by  blackish  axillaries  and  underwing- 
coverts,  and  also  by  examination  of  the  reproductive  organs  during  preservation.  Note  the  medium- 
grey  bases  to  the  lifted  throat  feathers.  As  is  the  case  with  the  male  in  plate  103,  a partial  pre- 
breeding moult  would  be  necessary  for  this  individual  to  attain  breeding  plumage. 


described  captive  maurus  that  attained 
breeding  plumage  by  a partial  pre-breeding 
moult.  Furthermore,  many  2CY  birds  that  we 
studied  in  spring  and  summer  in  Siberia  have 
shown  a mixture  of  obviously  fresh  feathers 
(from  a pre-breeding  moult)  and  worn 
feathers  (from  a post-juvenile  moult)  in  the 
scapulars,  mantle  and  nape,  and  sometimes 
also  on  the  head  (plate  107).  In  some  individ- 
uals this  moult  is  more  advanced,  and  such 
birds  show  a degree  of  fresh  plumage  that 
spring  rubicola  seldom  matches,  and  one  that 
is  often  apparent  in  the  field.  Moreover,  like 
Svensson  (1992),  we  have  examined  speci- 
mens of  first-winter  male  maurus  that  could 
only  attain  breeding  plumage  by  moult. 
These  specimens  were  collected  in  October 
from  Afghanistan  and  Sweden  (plates  103  & 
104).  The  sex  of  both  birds  was  established 
during  preservation,  and  is  supported  by  the 
replaced  black  axillaries  or  underwing- 
coverts,  yet  both  showed  a completely  ‘female 
type’  plumage  with  medium-grey  bases  to 
throat  feathers.  Intriguingly,  some  (perhaps 
most)  first-winter  males  do  have  black  bases 
to  the  throat  feathers,  and  the  reason  for  this 
variation  is  a subject  for  further  study. 


Despite  some  anomalies,  we  suggest  that  a 
partial  pre-breeding  moult  is  the  regular 
strategy  used  by  first-winter  maurus.  The 
extent  of  this  moult  is  evidently  subject  to 
variation  and  has  yet  to  be  studied  in  detail, 
but  appears  to  include  a varying  proportion 
of  body  feathers  and  lesser  coverts,  and  occa- 
sionally some  median  and  greater  coverts  and 
tertials.  We  do  not  yet  know  for  certain 
whether  adult  birds  perform  a similar  pre- 
breeding moult,  but  there  are  some  indica- 
tions to  suggest  that  they  do  (for  example, 
the  freshness  of  the  flank  and  belly  feathers  in 
summer,  observed  in  most  maurus,  including 
adults;  see  ‘Pattern  of  breast  and  flanks’ 
below). 

Ageing  Stonechats  in  the  field 

In  young  birds,  the  post-juvenile  moult 
creates  a moult  contrast  in  the  wing-coverts, 
which  is  present  until  the  first  complete  post- 
breeding moult  (when  birds  are  about  one 
year  old).  In  rubicola  a moult  contrast  is 
usually  found  among  the  greater  coverts,  ter- 
tials and/or  alula  feathers  (e.g.  plates  103  & 
I 18);  it  is  usually  conspicuous  but  the  key 
feather  tracts  may  at  times  be  cloaked  by 
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I 05.  First-summer  (2CY)  male  S.  t.  rubicola, Tuscany,  Italy,  May  2009.  Age  is  established  by  moult 
contrast  in  the  closed  wing;  the  lesser,  median  and  most  of  the  inner  greater  coverts  have  been 
replaced  during  the  post-juvenile  moult,  and  these  contrast  with  the  rather  worn  and  brownish 
alula,  primary  coverts,  remiges  and  tertials,  which  are  all  juvenile.  On  this  individual  (and  the  male  in 
plate  106)  note  the  fine  dark  shaft-streaks  on  the  rear  flank  just  above  the  legs. This  feature  is  more 
commonly  seen  in  rubicola  than  maurus. 


106.  Adult  (3CY+)  male  S.  t.  rubicola,  Belgium,  June  2006.  After  breeding,  adults  have  a complete 
moult  during  which  all  feathers  are  replaced.  Compared  with  the  2CY  male  in  plate  105,  the  entire 
wing  is  blackish-brown,  less  worn,  and  lacks  the  moult  contrast  present  on  that  bird.  During  late 
spring  and  summer,  a brownish  hue  is  often  present  to  the  worn  adult  wing  (especially  the 
primaries),  making  ageing  less  straightforward. 


overlying  scapulars.  Ginn  & Melville  (1995) 
stated  that  seven  juvenile  greater  coverts  are 
retained  on  average  (by  European  birds);  in 
our  sample,  the  vast  majority  retained  fewer 
than  five  juvenile  greater  coverts.  This  dis- 


crepancy may  be  due  to  different  proportions 
of  rubicola  and  hibernans  in  the  samples 
( rubicola  might  be  expected  to  show  a more 
extensive  moult  due  to  its  more  southerly 
distribution).  In  rubicola,  more  advanced 
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I 07.  First-summer  (2CY)  male  S.  t.  mauruslstejnegeri,  eastern  Sayan 
Mountains,  Russia,  June  2010.  Readily  aged  as  2CY  by  the  almost 
completely  retained  juvenile  wing  (which  appears  brownish  and  worn 
as  only  the  lesser  coverts  have  been  replaced).  Some  first-winter 
feathers  are  still  visible  in  the  mantle  and  upper  scapulars. These 
feathers  appear  worn  and  rather  uniform  brown,  and  contrast  with 
the  adjacent  fresh  pre-breeding  feathers  that  show  a black  centre  and 
broad,  pale  brown  fringes. 


1 08.  Adult  (3CY+)  male  S.  t.  maurus,  Astana,  Kazakhstan,  June  2003. 
Adults  show  a fresher  and  generally  darker  wing  than  2CY  males. 

Note  the  uniformly  black  wing-coverts,  including  the  primary  coverts. 
A brownish  hue  in  the  primaries  is  commonly  seen  in  adult  birds, 
especially  in  summer.  Compare  the  cleaner  flank  colour  of  the  males 
in  plates  107  & 108  with  the  rather  sullied  and  washed-out  appearance 
to  the  flanks  of  the  rubicota  males  in  plates  105,  106  and  120. 


young  birds  that  have 
replaced  all  the  greater 
coverts  are  encountered 
frequently  and  these 
can  still  be  aged  by  the 
retained  juvenile 
primary  coverts  and 
remiges.  Adults  do  not 
show  a moult  contrast 
(plate  106). 

In  first-winter 
maurus  the  moult  con- 
trast is  often  harder  to 
find  than  in  rubicola,  as 
fewer  (if  any)  juvenile 
greater  coverts  are 
moulted.  Even  the  most 
advanced  birds  seem 
to  retain  4-5  juvenile 
greater  coverts,  while 
most  individuals  are 
more  retarded  and 
often  show  contrast 
only  in  the  median  or 
lesser  coverts,  which  is 
harder  to  see  in  the 
field.  In  spring,  after  the 
partial  pre-breeding 
moult,  the  contrast  is 
often  easy  to  find 
(plates  107  & 109),  but 
until  the  moult  pattern 
of  adult  birds  has  been 
established,  we  suggest 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
use  the  presence  of  a 
moult  contrast  as  an 
age-related  character  - 
an  assessment  of  the 
extent  of  wear  in  the 
unmoulted  feathers  is 
necessary. 

Juvenile  feathers  are 
less  resistant  to  wear 
and  bleaching  than  sub- 
sequent generations. 
The  degree  of  abrasion 
depends  on  many 
factors,  including  diet, 
climate  and  habitat.  For 
example,  individuals 
migrating  through  the 
Middle  East  in  spring 
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will  have  spent  the  winter  in  a sunny, 
dry  and  generally  demanding  climate  and  the 
faded  first-year  plumage  is  often  readily 
apparent,  whereas  birds  that  have  wintered  in 
northwest  Europe,  where  conditions  are  dull 
and  damp,  usually  present  greater  difficulties. 
Note  that  the  wings  of  adult  birds,  particu- 
larly the  exposed  primary  coverts  and  pri- 
maries, will  also  appear  rather  brownish  from 
mid  spring  onwards  (plates  106  & 108). 

The  use  of  body  contour  feathers  to  age  a 
bird  should  be  done  with  care,  but  during 
spring  many  2CY  maurus  show  mantle  and 
scapular  feathers  that  were  obviously  grown 
during  the  post-juvenile  moult.  Such  feathers 
are  very  worn,  often  abraded  to  an  apical 
shape  with  diffuse  and  faded  huffish  edges, 
and  with  a rather  pale,  brown  centre.  This 
often  gives  these  birds  a paler,  brown-backed 
appearance,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  fresh 
feathers  from  the  pre-breeding  moult  may 
create  a similar  impression,  especially  with 
distant  views.  Such  feathers  have  fresh  and 
broad  brownish  edges  and  show  a rather  dis- 
tinct black  centre.  Consequently,  irrespective 
of  which  feather  generation  is  present,  2CY 
maurus  often  shows  a browner  and 
paler  back  than  adults  (plates  107  & 109). 

Regardless  of  subspecies,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  moult  contrast  among 
the  inner  greater  coverts  since  these  are 
predominantly  white  (which  makes 
abrasion  harder  to  assess).  Not  all  indi- 
viduals, particularly  maurus , can  be 
safely  aged  in  the  field  and  some  are 
better  left  unaged.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  establish  the  age  of 
females,  and  not  possible  for  most  in 
the  field. 


Sexing  Stonechats  in  the  field 

Sexual  dimorphism  in  Stonechats  is 
usually  pronounced  in  breeding 
plumage,  and  determining  the  sex  of  an 
individual  is  seldom  difficult.  Males 
display  a contrasting  plumage  with 
black  crown,  throat  and  ear-coverts,  and 
a distinct  white  neck  patch.  Females  are 
generally  less  contrasting  and  show  a 
paler  head  and  mantle,  as  well  as  less 
developed  neck  patches.  However,  some 
rubicola  females  are  extraordinarily 
contrasting  and  dark-headed,  and  in  a 


I 10.  Probable  female  S.  t.  rubicola,  the  Netherlands,  July 
2006.  Some  rubicola  females  are  extraordinarily  dark, 
especially  in  summer,  an  effect  that  becomes  more 
pronounced  due  to  wear,  and  may  result  in  a rather 
male-like  appearance. This  individual  is  difficult  to  sex, 
and  without  additional  details  (such  as  age,  rump 
pattern,  etc.)  birds  such  as  this  may  at  times  be  better 
left  unsexed. 


109.  First-summer  (2CY)  male  S.  t.  maurus, 
Altai,  Russia,  June  2007.This  less  advanced  2CY 
bird  retains  many  heavily  abraded  first-winter 
mantle  and  scapular  feathers  (compare  with 
the  more  advanced  2CY  male  in  plate  107). 
These  feathers  often  wear  to  an  apical  shape 
and  show  a brown  centre.  Note  that  the 
lesser  and  median  coverts,  some  inner  greater 
coverts  and  perhaps  also  the  inner  tertial  are 
darker  and  non-juvenile  (although,  generally, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  establish  when  feathers 
were  replaced). 
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III.  (left)  Adult  (3CY+)  male  S.  t.  maurus,  Altai,  Russia,  June  2007.  The  axillaries  and  underwing- 
coverts  in  male  maurus  are  generally  jet-black  and  contrast  sharply  with  the  silvery-white  bases 
to  the  secondaries  and  primaries. This  pattern  is  not  known  to  occur  in  rubicola. 


I I 2.  (right)  Adult  (3CY+)  male  S.  t.  rubicola,  Oland,  Sweden,  March  2009.  In  male  rubicola,  the 
underwing  is  typically  paler  and  less  contrasting  than  in  maurus. The  pattern  and  colour  of  this 
male’s  underwing  is  typical  of  most  European  birds,  but  some  can  show  darker  underwings.  As  a 
general  rule,  in  rubicola  the  primary  underwing-coverts  are  the  darkest  feathers  of  the  underwing, 
and  most  birds  (like  this  one)  show  paler  feathering  closer  to  the  body. 


few  instances  we  have  chosen  not  to  assign  a 
bird  to  a particular  sex  (e.g.  plate  110). 
Unlike  rubicola  and  hibernans , male  maurus, 
stejnegeri,  variegatus  and  armenicus  exhibit 
Jet-black  axillaries  and  underwing-coverts 
(plate  111);  however,  females  of  all  races 
show  pale  greyish  underwing  feathers  with 
pale  buff  edges  (plates  122  & 123). 

Racial  identification  of  males 

Separation  of  breeding-plumaged  male  rubi- 
cola and  maurus  in  the  field  relies  on  evalu- 
ating the  colour  of  the  underwing,  rump  and 
uppertail-coverts,  while  important  sup- 
portive characters  include  the  flank  and 
breast  pattern,  and  the  extent  of  the  white 
neck  patches.  Other  features,  including  the 
extent  of  white  on  the  inner  wing/shoulder, 
colour  of  the  mantle,  presence  or  absence  of 
white  at  the  bases  of  the  outer  rectrices,  the 
length  of  primary  projection  and  wing 
formula  have  been  proposed.  These  are  all 
very  difficult  to  assess  properly  in  the  field 
and  most  also  vary  to  the  extent  that  we  con- 
sider them  less  reliable;  they  are  not  dis- 
cussed further  here  (but  for  details  see 
Robertson  1977,  Jannes  1990,  Stoddart  1992 
and  Urquhart  2002).  Identification  ranges 


from  fairly  straightforward  to  very  difficult 
but,  although  some  birds  are  undoubtedly 
tricky  to  identify,  most  problems  occur  as  a 
result  of  brief  or  poor  views. 

Underwing 

In  spring,  the  underwing-coverts  and  axil- 
laries of  adult  male  maurus  are  uniformly  jet- 
black  (with  narrow  and  indistinct  pale 
fringes  when  still  fresh),  and  contrast  sharply 
with  the  pale  greyish  underside  of  the 
remiges  (nearly  pure  white  on  the  basal  half 
of  the  remiges;  plate  111).  According  to 
Svensson  (1992),  2CY  maurus  may  show 
some  variation,  and  some  birds  are  said  to 
show  a paler  underwing. 

In  contrast  to  maurus,  rubicola  usually  has 
a paler  underwing  and  shows  less  contrast 
between  the  underwing-coverts/axillaries  and 
remiges  (plate  112).  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
coverts  and  axillaries  being  mid  or  dark  grey 
with  broader  whitish  tips  and  edges,  and 
partly  a consequence  of  the  remiges  having 
duller  bases.  However,  not  all  birds  are  quite 
so  straightforward.  For  example,  Corso 
(2001)  discussed  birds  nesting  in  Sicily  that 
showed  a darker  underwing  than  typical 
rubicola-,  he  described  this  as  blackish  and 
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only  slightly  paler  than  that  of  maurus.  We 
have  also  studied  several  rubicola  with  dark- 
looking underwings  and  these  have  indeed 
shown  blackish  (or  dark  grey)  underwing 
primary  coverts  and  dark  greater,  median 
and  lesser  underwing-coverts.  However,  with 
good  views  (or  photographs)  the  proximal 
part  of  the  underwing-coverts  and  axillaries 
are  often  revealed  to  be  paler,  showing  wider 
pale  edges  to  the  feathers,  frequently  contin- 
uing distally  into  the  arm,  and  creating  a pale 
area  along  the  central  part  of  the  underwing. 
Importantly,  although  dark  rubicola  do 
occur,  we  have  not  found  any  with  an  under- 
wing pattern  matching  that  of  maurus. 

In  conclusion,  uniformly  jet-black  axil- 
laries and  underwing-coverts  are  strong  evi- 
dence of  maurus.  In  blurred  photos,  or  with 
brief  field  views,  however,  dark  rubicola  may 
be  misidentified,  but  we  emphasise  that  it  is 
generally  the  nature  of  views/photos  that  are 
the  problem,  rather  than  the  true  pattern  of 
the  bird  (plate  1 13). 


113.  Male  S.  t.  rubicola,  Scania,  Sweden,  June 
2008. The  true  pattern  of  the  underwing  can 
often  be  hard  to  judge.  In  the  field,  as  well  as 
in  blurred  photographs,  darker  rubicola  may 
give  the  observer  an  erroneous  impression  of 
black  underwing-coverts. The  identity  of  this 
individual  was  established  as  rubicola  from 
other  photographs  that  illustrated  the  pattern 
of  the  rump,  flank  and  underwing. 


I I 4.  (left)  First-winter  (ICY)  male  S.  t.  rubicola,  southern  Israel,  November  2008. This  freshly 
moulted  male  shows  a fairly  typical  rump  pattern  with  white  feather  bases,  and  rusty  tips  and 
distinct  blackish  markings  to  the  uppertail-coverts.  Note  the  fresh  tertials  that  were  replaced  in 
the  post-juvenile  moult  (and  which  contrast  with  the  paler  and  more  worn  juvenile  secondaries 
and  primaries). This  contrast  establishes  this  bird  as  a ICY.  Unlike  Siberian  birds,  male  rubicola 
already  shows  a well-developed  blackish  head  and  throat  during  first  autumn. 


I 15.  (right)  Adult  (3CY+)  male  S.  t.  maurus,  Altai,  Russia,  June  2007.  Note  the  unmarked  and  pure 
white  rump  and  uppertail-coverts.  On  many  males,  including  this  bird,  the  white  extends  up  the 
lower  back  and  is  visible  above  the  folded  wings.  Adult  male  maurus  shows  a fresher  and  generally 
less  brown  wing  than  2CY  males. 
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Rump  and  uppertail-coverts 

Male  rubicola  in  spring  shows  a darker  basal 
colour  to  the  rump  with  the  central  part 
varying  from  brownish  to  white,  and  with 
diagnostic  dark  (blackish)  markings  near  the 
tip  of  each  individual  feather  (plate  114).  A 
pure  white  rump  patch  is  rather  commonly 
seen,  but  the  white  patch  is  smaller  and  more 
square-shaped  than  in  maurus.  Quite  a few 
rubicola  also  show  virtually  unmarked  white 
uppertail-coverts,  especially  in  more  worn 
plumages;  however,  when  scrutinised  at  close 
range,  even  the  most  heavily  worn  birds  will 
usually  exhibit  dark  markings  to  one  or  two 
of  the  longest  uppertail-coverts.  Under  field 
conditions,  these  darker  markings  can  be 
very  difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  feathers  are  resting  on  the  under- 
lying dark  rectrices,  so  that  the  dark  tips 
appear  to  vanish  into  the  background  (plate 
117).  Ullman  (1986)  observed  a breeding 
male  in  Morocco  in  April  which  lacked  dark 
markings  to  all  the  uppertail-coverts.  We 
have  also  studied  a few  rubicola  which 
appeared  to  show  entirely  white  uppertail- 
coverts,  but  the  plumage  of  these  birds  was 
heavily  abraded  and  the  longer  uppertail- 
coverts  appeared  to  be  broken  or  even 
missing.  As  a rule,  the  longest  uppertail- 


I 1 6.  Male  S.  t.  maurus/stejnegeri,  southwest 
of  Irkutsk,  Russia,  June  2005.  In  maurus,  the 
white  rump  patch  frequently  (but  not  always) 
extends  onto  the  lower  back.  Note  that  this 
bird  still  retains  some  peachy  feather  tips  in 
the  lower  rump  area.  Here,  the  breast  patch  is 
weakly  defined  and  replaced  by  a rather  pale 
peach  hue,  which  is  a feature  sometimes  seen 
in  maurus. 

coverts  are  likely  to  retain  dark  markings  at 
the  tips,  and  are  usually  the  last  feathers  to 
lose  this  pattern.  We  have  yet  to  find  any 
rubicola  that  lacks  dark  markings  to  all  the 
uppertail-coverts  in  fresh  plumage. 


I I 7.  Male  S.  t.  rubicola,  Morocco,  January  2009. This  individual  could,  at  first  glance,  be  mistaken  for 
maurus  but  note  the  dark  markings  at  the  tip  of  the  worn,  longer  uppertail-coverts  (which  are  hard 
to  see  against  the  black  rectrices),  and  the  rather  restricted  white  rump  patch,  which  does  not 
extend  up  the  back.  Such  birds  are  not  uncommon  within  rubicola,  and  great  care  is  required  to 
establish  the  precise  pattern  of  the  white  rump  and  whether  dark  tips  are  present. 
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I I 8.  First-summer  (2CY)  male  S.  £.  rubicola , Bulbjerg,  Denmark,  May  2008.  An  individual  with  a 
maurus-like  appearance;  the  conspicuous  white  rump,  large  white  shoulder  patch,  small  and  pale 
orange  breast  patch  and  rather  generous  white  neck  patches  combine  to  create  this  impression. 
Closer  examination  of  the  tips  of  the  longest  uppertail-coverts  reveals  the  diagnostic  dark  markings 
shown  by  rubicola. The  identification  was  further  confirmed  by  other  photos  showing  the  underwing 
pattern  and  colour.  Furthermore,  the  pure  white  part  of  the  rump  is  rather  restricted  and  does  not 
extend  onto  the  lower  back.This  bird  can  be  reliably  aged  as  2CY  by  the  contrast  between  the 
blackish  lesser,  median  and  greater  coverts,  alula  and  tertials  and  the  brown  retained  juvenile 
primary  coverts,  primaries  and  secondaries. 


In  fresh  plumage,  maurus  exhibits  a peach- 
ochre  rump  and  uppertail-coverts  that  lack  dis- 
tinct dark  markings.  During  spring,  the 
peach-ochre  feather  tips  are  worn  away,  revealing 
a pure  white  rump  and  uppertail-coverts. 
During  the  transition,  irregular  patches  of  pale 
peach-ochre  and  white  may  be  visible  (plate 
1 16).  Rarely,  some  maurus  may  show  fine 
greyish  shaft-streaks  to  the  uppertail-coverts 
(plate  126),  but  this  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  distinctive  blackish  and  bold  markings 
usually  shown  by  rubicola.  The  size  of  the  white 
rump  patch  varies  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally larger  and  more  elongated  than  in  rubicola 
and  extends  further  up  the  body.  Frequently,  it 
can  extend  to  the  lower  back  and  then  appears 
above  the  folded  wings  (plates  1 15  & 1 16). 

The  pattern  of  the  uppertail-coverts  and 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  white  rump  patch 
are  valid  characters  when  separating  rubicola 
and  maurus.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  keep 
the  potential  pitfalls  in  mind,  primarily 
feather  wear  or  damage  to  the  longest  upper- 
tail-coverts of  rubicola,  leading  to  the  false 
impression  that  these  are  entirely  while. 


Pattern  of  breast  and  flanks 

In  typical  rubicola,  rich,  burnt  orange-brown 
feathering  covers  the  breast  and,  on  most 
individuals,  extends  onto  the  belly  and  flanks 
(plate  120).  In  Siberia,  from  about  May  to 
July,  some  worn  maurus  show  a relatively 
small  and  isolated  pale  peachy-orange  patch 
in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  comparable  to  the 
illustrations  in  many  popular  field  guides 
(e.g.  Jonsson  1992,  Svensson  et  al.  2010;  plate 
119).  In  such  birds,  the  breast  patch  is  iso- 
lated from  the  black  wings  by  the  white 
flanks  and  breast  sides,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted band  of  white  from  the  flanks  to  the 
neck  sides  gives  them  a fairly  characteristic 
appearance.  The  rest  of  the  underparts  are 
more  or  less  white  (but  often  retain  peachy 
remnants  from  fresh  plumage).  However, 
many  (perhaps  even  most)  maurus  exhibit  an 
orange  breast-patch  that  in  colour  and  extent 
overlaps  with,  or  even  appears  more  exten- 
sive than,  that  of  some  rubicola.  In  a few 
maurus,  the  breast  patch  is  virtually  absent 
and  instead  replaced  by  a faint  peach  hue 
that  varies  in  extent.  Similar  patterns  were 
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I 1 9.  (left)  Male  S.  t.  maurus/stejnegeri,  southwest  of  Irkutsk,  Russia,  June  2005.  Compare  the  overall 
appearance  of  this  bird  with  the  rubicola  in  plate  1 20. ‘Classic’  male  maurus  differ  from  male  rubicola 
by  the  smaller  and  paler  breast  patch  (with  a peachy  hue),  the  white  neck  patches  that  extend  onto 
the  side  of  the  nape,  and  the  clean,  white  flanks  that  bleed  into  the  belly.  Although  these  are  ‘soft’ 
characters,  the  resulting  impression  is  of  a crisp,  clean  and  rather  handsome  bird. 


120.  (right)  First-summer  (2CY)  male  S.  t.  rubicola,  Istanbul,  Turkey,  June  2010.  A rather  typical  bird 
with  a rich,  burnt-rufous  breast.  Note  the  isolated  white  neck  patch  that  stands  out  as  the  single 
palest  area  of  the  bird,  reaching  onto  the  side  of  the  neck  just  beyond  the  wing  bend.  Furthermore, 
the  lower  flank  and  belly  are  worn  and  show  thin  (but  rather  long)  dark  shaft-streaks  just  above  the 
legs,  which  is  characteristic  of  rubicola.  Aged  as  2CY  by  the  contrast  between  the  retained  juvenile 
alula,  primary  coverts,  primaries  and  secondaries,  and  the  darker  first-winter  wing-coverts  acquired 
during  the  post-juvenile  moult. 


discussed  by  Stoddart  (2009). 

In  spring  and  summer,  birds  from  Europe 
and  Siberia  often  differ  in  the  pattern  of  the 
flanks  and  belly.  The  orange-brown  flank 
colour  of  many  rubicola  becomes  washed  out, 
with  some  having  an  almost  soiled-looking 
greyish  wash,  often  with  long  and  thin  dark 
shaft-streaks,  which  gives  them  a rather  dirty 
and  untidy  appearance.  In  maurus,  most  birds 
show  clean,  fresh  and  tidy  flanks,  varying  from 
pure  white  to  peachy  orange,  depending  on 
wear  and  the  size  of  the  breast  patch.  This  char- 
acter is  often  visible  from  a distance  and  con- 
tributes to  the  first  impression  of  maurus  as  a 
clean,  handsome,  black-and-white  bird  (plate 
119).  The  combined  impression  of  the  flanks, 
belly,  breast  and  neck  patches  (discussed  below) 
is  often  the  first  clue  to  racial  identification. 
With  experience,  the  distinctive  character  of 
these  smart  spring  male  maurus  is  not  matched 
by  most  rubicola.  We  believe  that  the  differences 
in  flank  and  belly  patterns  result  partly  from 
the  lack  of  a pre-breeding  moult  in  rubicola 


(which  thus  has  more  worn  and  abraded  body 
feathering  compared  with  maurus),  but  there 
may  also  be  differences  in  the  pattern  of  these 
feathers;  further  research  is  required. 

Neck  patches 

Male  rubicola  show,  on  average,  smaller  white 
neck  patches  in  spring  than  maurus',  in 
typical  individuals  these  patches  appear  as 
the  most  striking  area  of  white  in  the 
plumage.  Seen  in  profile,  the  patch  appears 
isolated  between  the  black  head/nape/wing 
and  the  brick-rufous  breast,  often  reaching 
no  further  than  just  beyond  the  wing  bend 
(plate  120).  Seen  from  behind,  the  neck 
patches  are  separated  by  a rather  wide  and 
solid  black  (or  with  brown  feathers  admixed) 
‘bridge’  down  the  nape. 

In  classic  maurus,  the  white  (or,  when 
fresh,  peachy-ochre)  sides  of  the  neck  often 
form  part  of  a continuous  white  area 
extending  from  the  flanks,  around  the  wing 
bend  and  terminating  on  the  sides  of  the  nape 
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121.  Specimens  of  male  S.  t.  maurus  (collected  in  summer 
and  held  at  ZMUC,  Copenhagen),  western  Siberia,  Russia. 
Note  the  variation  in  the  width  of  the  dark  ‘bridge’ 
connecting  the  black  head  with  the  mantle. 


where  they  form  a half-collar.  In 
the  most  extreme  cases  these 
patches  can  appear  to  meet  on  the 
nape  but  there  are  always  some 
dark  feathers  in  the  ‘bridge’ 
between  crown  and  mantle.  This 
bridge  is  often  colder  in  tone  than 
on  rubicola,  often  greyish-black 
(rather  than  brownish-black),  and 
sometimes  with  white  feathers 
admixed.  There  is  extensive  overlap, 
however,  and  individuals  that 
exhibit  a pattern  similar  to  that  of 
rubicola  are  commonly  seen. 

Note  also  that  the  neck  pattern  is 
affected  by  posture,  and  a tilted 
head  might  temporarily  create  a 
misleading  appearance.  However,  if 
the  pattern  is  observed  with  the  bird 
in  a fairly  neutral  resting  position,  it 
may  provide  a useful  contributing 
character  for  racial  identification, 
especially  when  faced  with  the  most 
extreme  pattern  of  some  maurus.  Wider  nape 
bridges  are  found  in  both  subspecies,  and  by 
itself  this  is  not  a valid  character  (plate  121). 

Racial  identification  of  females 

When  identifying  females  during  spring, 
attention  should  focus  primarily  on  the 


appearance  of  the  rump/uppertail-coverts 
and  throat/chin,  but  the  general  coloration 
and  the  pattern  of  the  neck  sides  can  also 
provide  some  guidance.  Unlike  males, 
females  of  all  forms  show  a similar  under- 
wing pattern  and  this  is  of  no  value  in  identi- 
fication (plates  122  & 123). 


1 22.  (left)  Female  S.  t.  maurus,  southwest  of  Irkutsk,  Russia,  June  2008.  Unlike  eastern  males,  eastern 
females  show  grey  underwing  feathers  with  pale  edges.  Western  females  show  a similar  pattern  and 
we  have  not  found  any  useful  racial  difference  in  the  coloration  of  the  underwing. 


123.  (right)  Female  S.  t rubicola,  Israel,  January  2010.  Note  the  similarity  in  underwing  pattern 
between  this  female  rubicola  and  the  female  maurus  in  1 22. 
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I 24.  Female  S.  t.  maurus,  Altai,  Russia,  July  2007.  Note  the  pale  face  and  throat  as  well  as  the  pale 
peachy  underparts  (cf.  the  deeper  orange  cast  shown  by  most  rubicota).  The  contrast  between  the 
pale  crown  and  the  darker  nape  is  probably  due  to  an  incomplete  pre-breeding  moult  of  the  head, 
only  the  front  part  having  been  moulted. 


Overall  coloration 

As  spring  progresses,  the  effects  of  wear  result 
in  female  maurus  becoming  darker  above, 
while  the  breast  and  belly  lighten,  though 
often  retaining  a slight  peachy  hue.  Together 


with  the  pale  face,  throat  and  rump,  this  often 
gives  female  maurus  a generally  pale  impres- 
sion, with  contrastingly  darker  upperparts 
(plates  124  & 125).  Western  birds  typically 
become  darker  overall,  but  usually  retain  a 


I 25.  Female  S.  t.  maurus,  Alakol,  Kazakhstan,  June  2006.  A typical  eastern  female  in  spring  with  a 
pale  face,  throat  and  underparts  contrasting  with  the  dark  upperparts.  Note  that  the  visible  rump 
feathers  are  white. 
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1 26.  Female  S.  t maurus,  Eilat,  Israel,  March  2005. 

The  relatively  large  ochre-and-white  rump  and  uppertail- 
coverts  contrast  well  against  the  darker  back.  Note  that 
this  individual  shows  darker  shafts  on  the  rump  feathers, 
which  give  the  rump  a thinly  streaked  appearance,  although 
these  are  not  comparable  with  the  bolder  dark  markings 
shown  by  the  western  races.  Note  the  pale  ‘open’  face 
and  underparts,  and  lack  of  white  neck  patches. 


deeper  orange  cast  to  the  underparts.  In 
summer,  many  western  females  show  a 
dark  grey  throat  and  whitish  neck 
patches  set  off  against  a dull  or  drab 
orange-toned  breast  (plates  127  & 129). 

Rump  and  uppertail-coverts 

Female  rubicola  has  a rather  dark  and 
often  rich-brown  rump  and  uppertail- 
coverts  with  distinctive  dark  streaking, 
and  this  shows  little  contrast  with  the 
rest  of  the  upperparts  (plate  127).  We 
have  not  encountered  any  western 
females  that  lack  this  dark  streaking  or 
show  a white  basal  colour  to  the  rump 
or  uppertail-coverts. 

Unlike  rubicola,  maurus  has  a rela- 
tively large  and  unmarked  rump  patch, 
which  ranges  from  deep  sand  or  ochre 
to  whitish,  and  which  usually  contrasts 
with  the  darker  back.  Many  female 
maurus  in  our  sample  from  May  and 
June  showed  a predominantly  white 
rump,  especially  the  lower  rump  and 
uppertail-coverts,  which  can  appear 
pure  white.  Some  females  show  plain 
ochre  rump  feathers  while  others  have  an 
ochre  tone  to  the  feather  centres  only,  giving 
a pale,  speckled  appearance.  Rarely,  the  shafts 
of  the  rump  feathers  can  be  quite  greyish  and 


may  give  a thinly  streaked  appearance  but 
this  should  not  be  confused  with  the  bolder 
pattern  of  western  races  (plate  126). 

In  summary,  although  some  maurus  may 


I 27.  Female  S.  t.  rubicola,  Holland,  March  2008.  A typical  female  rubicola  in  early  spring.  The  throat 
is  still  pale  but  some  dark  spots  are  beginning  to  appear.  This  bird’s  throat  will,  with  wear,  probably 
get  darker  as  spring  progresses.  A few  western  females  may  not  get  much  darker  than  this,  while 
others  can  appear  almost  as  black-chinned  as  males.  Note  the  orange  rump,  breast,  belly  and  vent 
and  the  distinct  dark  markings  on  the  uppertail-coverts. 
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128.  Female  S.  t.  maurus,  Altai,  Russia,  July  1926  (specimen  held  at 
ZMUC,  Copenhagen).  Occasionally,  some  worn  eastern  females  show 
a relatively  dark  throat  - as  in  this  case,  where  the  lower  throat  seems 
particularly  dark.  In  this  specimen,  however,  the  dark  impression  is 
perhaps  slightly  exaggerated  by  the  position  of  the  head,  which  is 
pushed  back,  exposing  the  darker  feather  bases. 


have  a relatively  dark  ochre  rump  which  con- 
trasts less  with  the  back  (and  may  then  be 
slightly  more  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
some  western  females),  the  rump  pattern  as  a 
whole  is  an  important  and  reliable  character 
for  identification. 

Throat  and  chin 

The  female  throat  pattern  is  rather  variable 
and  during  autumn  both  European  and 
Siberian  birds  often  show  a buffish-white  or 
greyish-white  throat.  By  spring,  most  female 
rubicola  have  developed  a darker  (sometimes 
blackish)  throat,  while  in  maurus  this  usually 
varies  from  dirty  white  to  pure  white.  Some 
sources  (e.g.  Svensson  et  al.  2010)  state  that 
the  throat  of  eastern  females  never  gives  a 
dark  impression.  While  this  is  true  for  the 
vast  majority,  a few  eastern  females  can  show 
relatively  extensive  dark  markings  on  the 
throat  - especially  along  the  lower  edge  and 
in  the  malar  region.  In  a couple  of  instances 
we  found  this  to  be  more  extensive  and  remi- 
niscent of  female  rubicola  (see  plate  128). 

Neck  patches 

Female  rubicola  and  maurus  show  neck  patches 
of  varying  prominence,  but  variation  tends  to 
be  greater  in  rubicola  - from  complete  absence 
to  a pure  white  neck  patch.  However,  any  white 
patches  are  rather  restricted  and  rarely  take  the 
form  of  a neck  collar  (cf.  males).  Conversely 
maurus  shows,  on  average,  slightly  wider  and 
brighter  (greyish  to  white)  neck  patches  that 


may  give  the  impression 
of  a pale  collar,  though 
often  rather  diffuse. 
Owing  to  the  overall  paler 
appearance  of  maurus, 
this  pattern  is  generally 
less  prominent  or 
contrasting,  and  many 
eastern  females  show  only 
a vaguely  brighter  side  of 
the  neck. 

Supercilium 

Cramp  (1988)  indicated 
that  typical  maurus  has  a 
more  prominent  pale 
supercilium  than  rubi- 
cola. In  some  eastern 
females  the  supercilium 
is  quite  distinct  throughout  its  length 
(including  the  forehead)  but  in  our  sample 
females  showed  considerable  variation  within 
both  races;  only  the  presence  of  bright  and 
distinct  supercilia  can  be  used  to  support 
identification  as  maurus.  In  relation  to  the 
importance  of  the  rump,  throat  and  general 
coloration,  the  supercilium  should  be 
regarded  as  a supplementary  character  only. 

Birds  from  southern  Italy 

Del  Hoyo  et  al.  (2005)  stated  that  ‘Birds  on 
Sicily...  most  closely  resemble  maurus 
(hence,  a challenge  to  the  splitting  of  the 
latter)...’,  and  a description  of  mawrws-like 
birds  breeding  on  Sicily  was  given  by  Corso 
(2001).  We  agree  that  a small  proportion  of 
rubicola  (perhaps  especially  in  Italy,  but  also 
elsewhere)  can  appear  very  similar  to  maurus 
and,  at  times,  characters  such  as  the  pattern 
of  breast,  flank,  neck  and  rump  are  surpris- 
ingly similar  to  typical  Siberian  birds.  In  our 
opinion,  however,  these  birds  represent  one 
extreme  of  the  continuous  variation  that 
exists  within  rubicola.  Safe  identification  of  a 
difficult  bird  relies  entirely  on  the  pattern 
and  colour  of  the  underwing  and  the  (fresh) 
uppertail-coverts.  With  this  in  mind,  photo- 
graphs of  Sicilian  birds  we  have  studied  have 
shown  nothing  that  would  group  these  birds 
closer  to  maurus  than  to  rubicola.  At  present, 
we  do  not  consider  that  the  appearance  of 
birds  breeding  in  Sicily  should  be  used  to 
cloud  this  discussion. 
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I 29.  Female  S.  t.  rubicola,  the  Netherlands,  April  20 1 0.  A rather  typical  rubicola  in  spring.  Note 
the  dark  throat  and  whitish  neck  patches  set  off  against  a dull  orange-toned  breast.  As  spring 
progresses,  the  dark  parts  of  the  plumage  of  western  females  turn  darker  or  black,  for  example 
the  throat.  Consequently,  western  females  in  late  spring  seldom  present  identification  problems. 


Conclusions 

There  are  a number  of  characters  separating 
rubicola  and  maurus  but,  owing  to  the  exten- 
sive variation  shown  in  both  taxa,  several  of 
these  should  be  regarded  as  supportive  rather 
than  confirmative.  Two  such  characters  - the 
pattern  of  the  breast  and  the  size  of  the  neck 
patches  - are  often  described  in  the  literature, 
but  in  our  opinion  the  colour,  pattern  and 
state  of  the  flank  and  belly  feathering  gives  a 
better  guide  in  most  individuals.  The  pattern 
of  the  underwing  in  males  and  the  pattern  of 
fresh  uppertail-coverts  (in  both  sexes)  are 
diagnostic,  but  not  always  easy  to  assess.  With 
care,  rubicola  and  maurus  can  be  reliably  sep- 
arated in  the  field  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases 
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Abstract  The  Working  Group  on  Urban  Sparrows  is  investigating  the  decline  of 
sparrows  Passer,  in  urban  and  suburban  habitats.  At  a meeting  held  in  February 
2009,  it  was  decided  to  define  a standardised  census  procedure  that  would  enable 
meaningful  comparisons  of  House  Sparrow  P.  domesticus  breeding  density  in 
urban/suburban  habitats  throughout  this  species’  range.  A breeding-season 
mapping  census  based  on  ‘active’  nests  was  proposed,  together  with  a simplified 
method  of  describing  different  types  of  urban/suburban  habitats. 


Introduction 

A symposium  on  ‘The  status  of  the  House 
Sparrow  in  the  urban  environment’,  held 
during  the  24th  International  Ornithological 
Congress  in  2006,  attracted  considerable 
interest.  As  a result,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a 
Working  Group  on  Urban  Sparrows  (WGUS) 
to  foster  the  exchange  of  ideas  among  those 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  urban 
sparrow  population  declines.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  WGUS  was  held  in  London  in 
February  2007,  with  others  in  Newcastle  in 
February  2009  and  March  2011. 

House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus  occur 
mainly  in  urban/suburban  and  agricultural 
environments.  Although  House  Sparrow 
numbers  have  declined  in  both  of  these  habi- 
tats, the  farmland  decline  started  earlier  (late 
1970s  in  the  UK)  and  numbers  have  since 
stabilised  (Robinson  et  al.  2005).  The  decline 
on  farmland  has  been  associated  with 
reduced  availability  of  seed  and  grain  as  a 
consequence  of  the  intensification  of  agricul- 
tural practices  (Crick  et  al  2002).  Declines  in 
urban  areas  started  during  the  late  1980s  and 
have  continued  into  the  new  millennium 
(Summers-Smith  2003,  2005).  The  pattern  of 
population  change  is  spatially  variable,  with 
large  declines  reported  from  some  towns  and 
cities  (Dott  & Brown  2000;  Sanderson  2001; 
De  Bethune  2003;  De  Laet  2004;  Bokotey 
8c  Gorban  2005;  W^grzynowicz  2006; 
Summers-Smith  2009)  while  numbers  have 


remained  stable  or  increased  in  others 
(Bohner  8c  Witt  2007).  Declines  in  sparrow 
abundance  have  been  greatest  in  the  centres 
of  many  large  towns  and  cities.  Thus,  the 
declines  on  farmland  and  in  urban/suburban 
areas  have  occurred  at  different  times  and 
may  have  different  causes. 

Line-transect  and  point-count  survey 
methods  are  both  widely  used  for  estimating 
bird  densities.  Both  methods  incorporate  a 
correction  for  declining  detectability  with  dis- 
tance from  the  observer,  and  both  assume 
random  placement  of  lines/points  and  a near- 
certain probability  of  detecting  birds  at  or 
close  to  the  lines/points  (Buckland  et  al.  2004). 

Bird  surveys  conducted  in  most 
urban/suburban  habitats  are  usually  compli- 
cated by  the  need  to  restrict  the  placement  of 
transects  and  points  to  public  rights  of  way, 
which  are  distributed  non-randomly.  For 
example,  access  to  potentially  suitable  habitat 
such  as  gardens  surrounded  by  housing,  or 
courtyards  surrounded  by  flats,  is  often 
restricted.  The  application  of  distance-based 
methods  is  also  complicated  by  the  strong 
influence  of  buildings  on  bird  detectability. 
For  example,  a House  Sparrow  chirping  from 
the  front  of  a tall  building  in  a city-centre 
main  street  may  remain  audible  to  the 
observer  at  distances  of  more  than  100  m 
along  the  boulevard,  but  rapidly  becomes 
inaudible  at  much  shorter  distances  if  the 
observer  turns  into  a side  alley.  Other  factors 
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such  as  levels  of  background  noise  (e.g.  from 
traffic)  may  limit  bird  detectability  even  at 
short  distances  from  the  observer. 

Because  the  detectability  of  birds  in  urban 
habitats  is  often  sensitive  to  factors  other 
than  distance,  WGUS  delegates  recom- 
mended a mapping-based  survey  technique 
for  censusing  House  Sparrows  (and  other 
sparrows,  including  Spanish  P.  hispaniolensis 
and  Tree  Sparrows  P.  montanus ) in  urban 
environments.  A standard  field  methodology 
should  aim  to  provide  a means  of  conducting 
repeatable  assessments  of  relative  abundance 
that  should  be  comparable  through  time  and 
between  locations.  Our  aim  here  is  to 
propose  a field  method  for  the  measurement 
of  House  Sparrow  breeding  density  in 
defined  areas  of  urban/suburban  habitat. 
Our  method  should  be  appropriate  for  towns 
and  cities  as  well  as  rural  villages  and  smaller 
settlements. 

The  proposed  methodology  is  based  on 
the  experience  of  a number  of  workers 
studying  sparrows  in  built-up  environments 
in  a variety  of  countries  with  different  urban 
cultures  and  architectures.  The  main 
emphasis  is  on  the  House  Sparrow  since  most 
of  our  experience  is  with  this  species,  but  we 


believe  that  the  proposed  methodology 
should  also  be  applicable  to  other  sparrow 
species. 

House  Sparrow  ecology 

Although  House  Sparrows  occur  in  farm- 
land, the  prime  habitat  is  the  built-up  envir- 
onment. House  Sparrows  are  social  birds 
that,  even  in  a uniform  environment,  live  and 
breed  in  loose,  discrete  colonies,  typically 
consisting  of  10-20  pairs,  and  they  are 
extremely  sedentary  (Summers-Smith  1963; 
Summers-Smith  & Thomas  2002).  During 
the  breeding  season,  adults  provisioning 
young  forage  mainly  within  a 70-m  radius  of 
the  nest  (Mitschke  et  al.  2000).  Outside  the 
breeding  season,  Vangestel  et  al.  (2010)  found 
that  in  urban  populations  the  core  range  (the 
OES,  or  outlier-exclusive  core  area,  which 
quantifies  the  amount  of  habitat  effectively 
used  by  individuals)  of  a number  of  radio- 
tracked  House  Sparrows  increased  as  patches 
of  shrubbery,  hedges,  and  other  key  elements 
of  cover  became  less  scattered,  i.e.  range  was 
greater  in  suburban  than  urban  areas.  Urban 
House  Sparrows  occupied  significantly 
smaller  home  ranges  than  conspecifics  from 
rural  areas. 


I 30.  The  presence  of  a chirping  male  at  a potential  nest-site  is  one  of  the  key  indicators  of  an 
active  House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus  nest. 
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Recommended  census  techniques 

1. The  basis  of  the  census 

The  unit  of  the  census  is  the  ‘active  nest’. 
Active  sparrow  nest-sites  are  relatively  easy  to 
detect,  either  by  the  regular  calling  (or 
‘chirping’)  of  the  male  at  the  site  or  by  adult 
birds  of  either  sex  entering  a potential 
nesting  site  with  or  without  nesting  material 
or  food. 

2.  Timing 

Sparrows  are  multi-brooded.  Surveys  of 
breeding  adults  should  be  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  first  nesting  attempts  of  the  year, 
when  breeding  activity  peaks  and  when  there 
are  no  free-flying  young  to  cause  confusion. 
In  Britain  and  western  Europe,  April  and 
May  are  the  best  months  for  surveys  of 
breeding  House  Sparrows.  As  far  as  possible, 
counts  should  be  conducted  within  2-3 
hours  after  dawn  to  minimise  the  influence 
of  human  activity  and  noise.  Counts  should 
not  be  conducted  after  12.00  hrs,  when 
sparrow  activity  levels  fall  markedly. 

3.  Census  area 

In  order  to  achieve  meaningful  and  compa- 
rable estimates  of  sparrow  breeding  density, 
we  recommend  that  surveys  are  conducted 
within  standard-sized  plots  of  10-15  ha 
(excluding  any  inaccessible  areas).  As  far  as 
possible,  these  plots  should  be  chosen  at 
random  from  within  larger  areas  of  relatively 
uniform  urban/suburban  character  (see 
section  5 for  a list  of  key  habitat  description 
criteria).  We  recommend  that  at  least  two 
(and  preferably  four  or  more)  of  these 
10-15-ha  plots  are  surveyed  in  order  to  esti- 
mate local  sparrow  density.  If  extra  fieldwork 
resources  are  available,  it  is  better  to  survey 
more  plots  than  to  increase  plot  area.  Survey 
plots  in  the  same  locality  should  be  separated 
by  a distance  of  at  least  50  m. 

It  is  important  that  survey  areas  are  not 
selected  using  prior  knowledge  of  House 
Sparrow  distribution  or  abundance. 
Although  it  is  acceptable  (and  sensible)  to 
include  known  colonies  within  survey  plots, 
the  boundaries  must  be  determined  entirely 
by  the  survey-plot  area  constraint  (above)  or 
by  relevant  habitat  boundaries  (such  as  the 
edge  of  a housing  estate  or  village). 

At  least  four  different  types  of  urban/ 


suburban  ‘habitat’  need  to  be  considered: 

i.  Centres  of  towns  and  cities  are  typically 
dominated  by  shops,  offices  and  other 
businesses,  with  some  residential  areas. 
Private  gardens  are  usually  rare,  although 
parks  and  other  green  spaces  may  exist. 

ii.  Residential  suburban  areas  usually  sur- 
round the  centres  of  towns  and  cities  and 
are  typically  dominated  by  flats  and 
houses  with  associated  gardens,  parks  and 
green  spaces.  As  far  as  possible,  survey 
areas  should  be  selected  to  cover  a rela- 
tively uniform  area  of  housing  character 
(according  to  house  age,  density  and 
garden  presence/size).  In  localities  where 
at  least  10  ha  of  uniform  housing  stock  is 
not  available,  the  observer  should  survey 
an  area  of  mixed  housing  stock  and  quan- 
tify the  housing  stock  composition  using 
the  criteria  described  below,  in  section  5. 

iii.  Industrial  areas  or  estates  are  often  located 
on  the  edges  of  towns  and  cities  and  are 
characterised  by  non-residential  buildings 
and  factories  that  usually  lack  gardens. 

iv.  Rural  villages  and  small  towns  are  usually 
dominated  by  residential  housing  (often  of 
mixed  age)  with  gardens,  in  addition  to 
small  numbers  of  shops  and  offices  and 
limited  green  space.  Farmland  is  often 
within  the  foraging  ranges  of  sparrows. 
Rural  villages  are  an  important  habitat  for 
House  Sparrows  and  should  be  censused, 
provided  that  at  least  10  ha  of  suitable 
habitat  is  available  and  accessible  for  survey. 

4.  Field  Survey  Technique 

Before  any  bird  surveys  are  carried  out,  we 
recommend  a detailed  reconnaissance  survey 
to  map  habitat,  housing  stock,  the  survey 
route  and  any  inaccessible  areas  (Chamber- 
lain  et  al.  2007).  Housing  stock  should  be  cat- 
egorised using  the  criteria  in  table  1,  and 
areas  of  gardens  or  other  green  space 
mapped.  Chirping  House  Sparrows  usually 
call  from  perches  high  up  on  buildings  or 
from  vegetation.  Owing  to  the  effect  of  build- 
ings on  detectability,  chirping  sparrows  are 
likely  to  go  unheard  in  areas  that  cannot  be 
observed  directly,  including  many  back 
gardens  and  the  far  side  of  large  buildings. 
All  inaccessible  areas  should  be  clearly 
marked  on  survey  maps.  It  is  important  that 
surveyors  do  not  make  assumptions  about 
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the  suitability  of  inaccessible  areas  for  spar- 
rows; they  must  simply  be  defined  as  inacces- 
sible and  excluded  from  the  survey  area. 

To  detect  a high  proportion  of  first 
nesting  attempts,  we  recommend  that  spar- 
rows are  surveyed  over  three  visits,  separated 


by  10-14  days.  The  recommended  field  tech- 
nique is  simply  a whole-area  search  of  the 
accessible  habitat  within  the  study  area.  The 
surveyor  should  walk  slowly  along  all  acces- 
sible routes  and  record  all  potential  breeding 
activity  by  sparrows,  including  adults  calling 


Table  1.  Key  criteria  influencing  the  potential  suitability  of  urban/suburban  areas  for  sparrows. 

Character 

Aspects  to  describe 

Source 

Example 

Habitat  type 

Town  centre,  residential 
suburban,  industrial  estate, 
rural  village 

Prior  knowledge,  satellite 
map  or  field  survey 

Residential 

suburban 

Building  type 

Town  house/terrace, 
semi-detached,  detached, 
flats/apartments, 
offices,  shops,  industrial 

Satellite/high-resolution 
map  or  field  survey 

Mainly  semi-detached 
houses  with  private 
gardens.  Localised  shops 
and  amenity  grass. 

Building  age 

Estimate  age  of  predominant 
buildings  to  nearest  decade 

Field  survey 

1930s 

Percentage 
green  cover 

Includes  all  gardens, 
grassland,  parks,  trees, 
scrub,  allotments.  Estimate 
cover  to  the  nearest  10%. 

Combination  of  satellite 
map  and  field  survey 

40% 

Table  2.  House  Sparrow  breeding  densities  (chirping  males)  in  Guisborough  (a  small  town  in 
Cleveland),  2006-08. 


Habitat  type 
(name) 

Building  type 

Age  of 
buildings 

Survey 

area 

(ha) 

Housing 

density 

(houses/ha) 

Green 

cover 

(%) 

Density  of 
chirping  males 
(individuals/ha) 

Town  centre 

Mixture  of  shops, 
offices  and 
residential 
property 

Mixed 

120 

N/A 

10% 

5.1 

Residential 

suburban 

Terraced  housing 
with  open 
grass  areas 
(social  housing) 

1950s 

10 

47.7 

50% 

9.8 

Residential 
suburban 
(Rivers  Estate) 

Detached  houses 
with  private 
gardens 

1950s 

15 

14.7 

60% 

1.6 

Residential 
suburban 
(Pine  Hills) 

Detached  houses 
with  private 
gardens  (open- 
plan  estate) 

1970s 

30 

14.2 

60% 

1.7> 

Residential 

suburban 

(Regency 

Estate) 

Large  detached 
houses,  private 
gardens 

2000-02 

15 

13.6 

30% 

0 

Residential 
suburban 
(Hutton  Gate) 

Large  detached/ 
semi-detached 
houses  with  large 
mature  private 
gardens 

1950s- 1970s 

5 

5 

90% 

02 

Notes 

1 No  cavities  available  in  houses;  not  colonised  by  sparrows  until  thick  conifer 

2 In  1961-79  c.  2 individuals/ha;  abandoned  by  sparrows  in  1980. 

hedges  became 

established. 
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Protocol  for  censusing  urban  sparrows 


131.  House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus  carrying  nest  material  into  a potential  breeding  site  is 
another  key  indicator  of  an  active  nest. 


at  or  entering/leaving  potential  nest-sites  and 
carrying  nest  material  or  food  to  the  nest.  All 
active  nests  should  be  mapped.  We  also  rec- 
ommend mapping  all  adult  males  seen,  irre- 
spective of  their  behaviour,  to  highlight  areas 
of  potential  nesting  activity  during  subse- 
quent visits.  The  main  requirement  of  survey 
maps  is  that  the  boundaries  of  individual 
buildings  and  gardens  are  clearly  distin- 
guished. Because  House  Sparrows  sometimes 
nest  in  close  proximity  to  neighbouring  pairs, 
we  recommend  using  enlarged  copies  of  base 
maps,  having  a resolution  of  at  least  T.2500, 
to  record  sparrows.  Bird  surveys  should  not 
be  carried  out  during  wet  or  windy  (mean 
wind  speed  greater  than  15  kph)  weather. 

An  estimate  of  sparrow  density  is  given  by 
the  maximum  count  of  active  nests  in  a plot 
divided  by  the  effective  study  area  (in  ha).  We 
recommend  using  maximum  counts  and  not 
means  because  there  are  many  reasons  why 
active  nests  may  not  be  detected  on  a partic- 
ular day.  It  takes  approximately  two  hours  to 
cover  10-15  ha  of  suburban  habitat. 

5.  Characterising  urban/suburban 
habitats 

We  recommend  that  three  key  characteristics 
of  urban/suburban  sparrow  survey  areas 
should  be  recorded  and  reported  in  any 
assessments  of  sparrow  density  (table  1).  The 
type  and  age  of  buildings  will  directly 


influence  the  availability  of  nesting  sites, 
while  the  age  of  gardens  and  extent  of  green 
space  will  influence  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  foraging  habitat  and  cover. 

Examples  of  the  information  needed  to 
assess  and  compare  sparrow  densities  across 
study  areas  are  provided  in  table  2. 

Discussion 

There  are  various  alternative  techniques  for 
determining  bird  population  density  (Bibby 
et  al.  1992;  Gregory  et  al.  2002)  but,  for  a 
species  like  the  House  Sparrow,  for  which 
active  nests  are  relatively  easily  located,  a 
mapping  census  gives  a direct  estimate  of 
breeding  population  density.  Line-transect 
and  point-count  methods  require  restrictive 
assumptions  about  random  placement  of 
lines  and  points  and  about  high  bird-detec- 
tion rates  close  to  the  observer  (Buckland  et 
al.  2004).  Both  of  these  assumptions  may  be 
seriously  compromised  in  an  urban  setting. 
There  may  also  have  been  long-term  changes 
in  detectability  linked  to  changes  in  back- 
ground noise  levels  or  predator  abundance 
(for  example,  House  Sparrow  behaviour  may 
have  become  more  cryptic  since  the  colonisa- 
tion of  urban  areas  by  Eurasian  Spar- 
rowhawks  Accipiter  nisus ; JDSS  pers.  obs.).  As 
a consequence  of  these  concerns  about  small- 
scale  and  temporal  variation  in  House 
Sparrow  detectability  in  built-up  areas,  we 
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advocate  a mapping-based  field  method. 

To  obtain  a useful  measure  of  population 
size,  surveys  need  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  breeding  season,  when  sparrows  are  tied 
to  specific  areas.  Many  standard  methods  for 
surveying  bird  abundance  are  not  ideal  for 
sparrows  in  urban  areas.  The  survey  area  is 
often  rather  large  and  field  methods  not  well 
suited  to  a colonial  nester  in  a highly  hetero- 
geneous environment  where  detectability 
varies  markedly.  Furthermore,  the  timing  of 
later  visits  (as  in  many  monitoring  schemes) 
also  risks  incorrectly  recording  young  House 
Sparrows  as  adults.  Our  recommended 
approach  is  to  focus  on  a survey  area  small 
enough  for  each  visit  to  be  comfortably 
undertaken  in  a single  morning  and  for  the 
survey  to  be  limited  to  the  period  before  any 
first-brood  young  fledge.  We  acknowledge, 
however,  that  because  our  proposed  method- 
ology is  tailored  specifically  towards  sparrows 
in  urban/suburban  areas,  it  may  not  be  suit- 
able for  extensive,  multi-species  monitoring 
programmes. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a standardised 
field  protocol  for  determining  sparrow  densi- 
ties and  population  size  in  urban/suburban 
environments.  We  hope  that  our  proposed 
methodology  will  provide  a basis  for  deter- 
mining breeding  status  and  distribution, 
monitoring  trends  in  abundance  through 
time  and  comparing  densities  in  urban/ 
suburban  localities  throughout  the  world. 
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Tufted  Puffin  in  Kent: 
new  to  Britain 


Murray  Wright 

Abstract  An  adult  Tufted  Puffin  Fratercula  cirrhata  in  breeding  plumage  was  found 
on  the  Swale  near  Faversham,  Kent,  on  16th  September  2009.  This  sighting 
represents  the  first  record  of  this  species  for  Britain  and  only  the  second 
documented  occurrence  in  Europe.  The  circumstances  surrounding  its  discovery 
are  described  and  other  extralimital  sightings  discussed.  Possible  routes  from  the 
species’  North  Pacific  breeding  grounds  to  the  North  Atlantic,  based  on  the  extent 
of  ice  cover  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  examined. 


On  16th  September  2009  I arrived  at 
my  local  patch,  the  Oare  Marshes 
Kent  Wildlife  Trust  reserve  near 
Faversham,  at  approximately  06.40  hrs.  It  was 
mostly  cloudy  with  a strengthening  NNE 
wind,  but  the  visibility  was  generally  good. 
The  wind  had  been  blowing  between  north 
and  northeast  since  the  previous  Wednesday 
and  had  pushed  a few  interesting  seabirds 
into  the  Swale,  sufficiently  close  for  some 
good  views  from  the  Sea  Wall  hide,  including 
two  juvenile  Sabine’s  Gulls  Xema  sabini  on 
14th  September. 

The  day  began  quietly,  with  little  of  note 
on  the  East  Flood,  but  a Pied  Flycatcher 


Ficedula  hypoleuca  (a  decent  bird  for  the 
reserve)  was  showing  well  in  the  copse  and 
hedge  west  of  Harty  Ferry  cottages.  As  I 
walked  past  the  cottages,  I heard  Sandwich 
Terns  Sterna  sandvicensis  calling  and  watched 
eight  circling  high  overhead,  while  six  Arctic 
Skuas  Stercorarius  parasiticus  flew  back  east 
and  out  along  the  Swale  - an  encouraging 
start  and  a good  omen  for  the  seawatch  to 
come. 

1 reached  the  Sea  Wall  hide,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  sea  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Faversham  Creek  and  faces  east 
along  the  Swale,  at  about  08.50  hrs.  Here  1 
was  joined  by  Eddie  Denson  and  Francis 
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Tusa  (who  was  down  from  London  via  train 
and  bicycle),  both  hoping  to  see  some  skuas, 
and  later  we  were  joined  by  John  Boyd,  Tony 
Sayers,  Martin  Hadleigh  and  Stephen  Gatley. 
Francis,  John  and  1 were  watching  from 
outside  the  hide  on  its  sheltered  southern 
side  while  the  others  were  inside.  The  wind 
continued  to  increase  and  several  skuas  were 
moving  into  the  Swale.  By  10.50  hrs  we  had 
recorded  four  adult  Pomarine  S.  potnarinus , 
three  Great  S.  skua  and  17  Arctic  Skuas,  plus 
three  Little  Gulls  Hydrocoloeus  minutus  and  a 
few  terns.  A probable  Leach’s  Storm-petrel 
Oceanodroma  leucorhoa  flying  out  of  the 
Swale  would  have  been  a year  tick  but,  frus- 
tratingly,  was  just  too  far  out  to  clinch. 

At  around  10.50  hrs,  as  we  were  watching 
three  Arctic  Skuas  circling  close  to  the  mouth 
of  Faversham  Creek,  Eddie  (in  the  hide)  saw 
a bird  with  a large  beak  flying  directly 
towards  us  and  called  ‘Puffin!’.  The  bird  was 
immediately  lost  to  view  but,  as  I followed 
the  skuas  through  my  bins,  a bird  flew  in  the 
opposite  direction,  apparently  coming  out  of 
Faversham  Creek.  From  behind  it  appeared 
entirely  black  and  quite  chunky.  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  a scoter  Melanitta 
but  a glimpse  of  orange-red  on  the  bill  put 
thoughts  of  a summer-plumaged  Puffin 
Fratercula  arctica  into  my  mind.  That  would 
be  a really  good  bird  at  Oare  - I’ve  seen  only 
two  there,  both  in  winter  plumage,  in  over  12 
years  watching  the  site.  Luckily,  the  bird 
dropped  onto  the  water  no  more  than  75  m 
away  and  then  it  became  all  too  obvious  what 
it  was  (if  almost  too  incredible  to  believe!):  it 
was  indeed  a puffin,  but  an  adult  Tufted 
Puffin  F.  cirrhata , still  more  or  less  in 
breeding  plumage,  an  alcid  from  the  north 
Pacific  and  a potential  first  for  Britain!  I’d 
seen  this  species  previously  on  a Birdquest 
tour  to  arctic  Siberia  in  June  and  July  1994 
and  it  is  unmistakable.  By  this  time,  those  in 
the  hide  had  already  relocated  the  bird  on  the 
water.  The  all-black  body  and  wings,  the 
extensive  white  face  mask  meeting  narrowly 
over  the  bill  and  tapering  to  yellowy-blond 
tufts  trailing  down  behind  the  eye,  and  the 
massive  orange-red  bill  with  greyer  base  were 
all  obvious  and  diagnostic. 

Panic  ensued.  Realising  the  magnitude  of 
the  sighting,  I managed  to  digiscope  a few 
record  shots,  despite  shaking  uncontrollably 


(even  my  cable  release  wasn’t  a lot  of  help!).  I 
phoned  Geoff  Burton  at  Swalecliffe,  Chris 
Gibbard  who  I knew  had  the  day  off  work 
and  might  be  nearby,  and  Rare  Bird  Alert  to 
get  the  news  out  to  the  wider  birding  world. 
The  bird  looked  settled  and  drifted  in  to 
within  about  50  m range.  After  giving  such 
good  views  for  about  15  minutes,  at  around 
1 1.05  hrs  it  took  flight  and  headed  west  along 
the  Swale.  Its  powerful  flight  suggested  that  it 
was  in  good  physical  shape,  and  it  was  at  this 
point  that  I noticed  its  red  feet.  It  landed 
beyond  the  slipway  about  500  m from  where 
we  were  watching,  but  after  only  a few 
minutes,  it  took  off  again  and  flew  strongly 
west,  hugging  the  southern  shore,  and  disap- 
peared around  the  bend  in  the  Swale  towards 
Uplees  Copse. 

Oh  my  God,  what  had  we  just  witnessed! 
A truly  fantastic  bird  and  what  a privilege  for 
it  to  stop  off  at  my  local  patch!  I gathered  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  other 
six  lucky  observers  present  (they  had  to  write 
them  down  for  me  as  I was  unable  to!).  Feel- 
ings of  euphoria  and  elation  turned  to 
further  panic  as  we  realised  that  we’d  better 
try  and  relocate  the  bird  for  the  soon-to-be- 
arriving masses.  Together  with  Francis,  I 
headed  back  towards  the  car  park,  where  we 
were  joined  by  Geoff  and  Andy  Taylor  from 
Swalecliffe.  We  walked  west  along  the  Swale 
being  joined  by  other  birders  on  the  way, 
carefully  watching  for  anything  flying  along 
the  channel  and  stopping  every  100  m or  so 
to  scan  the  water.  We  eventually  got  close  to 
Fowley  Island  near  Conyer  Creek,  about  3 km 
to  the  west,  but  sadly  there  was  no  sign. 
Gradually  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  car 
park,  where  many  of  the  gathered  birders  had 
a look  at  my  record  shots  on  the  camera,  and 
I was  able  to  recount  the  events. 

With  the  adrenalin  still  pumping,  1 even- 
tually left  for  home  at  around  15.00  hrs,  and 
at  last  I had  a chance  to  try  and  take  it  all  in 
and  calm  down  a bit.  What  a day  - surely 
what  every  keen  birder  dreams  of,  but  ‘living 
the  dream’  is  something  else.  Just  incredible 
luck  plus  a dash  of  perseverance  on  one’s 
local  patch.  I know  that  I’ll  never  repeat  the 
mind-blowing  excitement  of  those  20 
minutes  of  birding  again.  I still  feel  a bit 
numb  from  the  shock  even  now!  A truly 
‘Oaresome’  experience! 
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Tufted  Puffin  in  Kent:  new  to  Britain 


Description 

Jizz 

An  obvious  puffin  - the  massive,  brightly 
coloured  bill,  largish  head  and  shortish 
(shorter  than  Common  Guillemot  Uria 
aalge)  but  stocky  body  were  all  diagnostic. 
The  entirely  black  body  and  wings  ruled  out 
both  Atlantic  Puffin  F.  arctica  and  Horned 
Puffin  F.  corniculata.  On  the  water  it 
appeared  buoyant  (floating  high),  alert  and 
healthy,  but  did  not  dive  or  preen.  It  looked 
heavy  in  flight,  although  this 
was  strong  and  direct,  mostly 
about  3-6  m above  the  sea 
surface  - it  didn’t  skim  the 
waves.  Although  this  species  is 
described  by  Harrison  (1983)  as 
having  ‘a  heavy,  rotund  body 
and  short,  rounded  wings’,  the 
wings  didn’t  appear  particularly 
short  in  flight. 

Plumage 

Body  and  wings:  Upperparts, 
underparts  and  wings  entirely 
black,  with  no  wing-bars  or 
other  discernible  field  marks. 

Head:  Black  apart  from  a large 
white  triangle  on  each  side  of  the 
head  that  joined  the  other  across 
the  top  of  the  bill  to  form  a mask 
and  came  to  a point  behind  the 
eye,  which  was  set  towards  the 
centre  of  the  triangle.  Long, 
drooping  yellow-blond  tufts 
began  behind  the  eye  and 
extended  down  the  nape.  These 
tufts  appeared  fairly  worn,  but 
were  still  quite  distinct  in  the 
field. 

Bare  parts 

Bill:  Massive  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  head.  Shape  reminis- 
cent of  a prehistoric  flint  spear- 
head; bright  orange-red  on  the 
distal  two-thirds  and  duller, 
greyish,  on  the  proximal  third. 

Feet:  Red,  seen  as  the  bird  was 
flying  away. 

Eye:  Not  noted  in  the  field,  but 
on  some  of  the  photos  the  iris 
appears  to  be  pale. 


Distribution 

The  Tufted  Puffin  breeds  widely  throughout 
the  northern  Pacific  Ocean,  where  its  large 
colonies  make  it  one  of  the  most  numerous 
of  the  alcids.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
3.5  million  individuals  by  BirdLife  Interna- 
tional (www.birdlife.org.uk). 

In  Asia,  it  breeds  from  northern  Hokkaido, 
Japan  (where  it  is  rare),  north  through  the 
Kuril  Islands,  Sakhalin,  many  of  the  smaller 
islands  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Kamchatka  and 


132-134.  Adult  Tufted  Puffin  Fratercula  cirrhata,  Swale  Estuary, 
Kent,  September  2009. 
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the  Commander  Islands.  In  North  America,  it 
breeds  abundantly  in  Alaska,  from  the 
Diomede  Islands  and  Cape  Thompson  south 
through  the  Bering  Sea,  including  many 
islands  in  the  Aleutian  archipelago  and  the 
Alaskan  peninsula,  south  through  coastal 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia  to  San  Migel 
Island  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  California. 

Its  distribution  outside  the  breeding 
season  remains  largely  unknown.  It  winters 
at  sea  in  the  northern  Pacific,  although  it  is 
not  known  whether  particular  areas  are 
favoured.  Small  numbers  winter  off  the 
coasts  of  northern  Honshu,  Japan,  and 
southern  California. 

Vagrancy 

There  is  one  previous,  well-documented 
record  from  Europe,  concerning  an  adult  in 
breeding  plumage  on  1st  and  8th  June  1994, 
offshore  in  Laholmsbukten  (Bay)  at  Lagaoset, 
Halland,  in  southwest  Sweden  (Haraldsson 


1995).  In  addition,  Konyukhov  (2002)  cited  a 
record  from  Novaya  Zemlya,  although  this  is 
based  only  on  an  oral  communication  not  a 
formal  record.  However,  Novaya  Zemlya  lies 
within  European  Russia  and  thus  within  the 
Western  Palearctic.  If  valid,  it  suggests  that 
some  birds  may  be  following  a shorter,  more 
direct  route  from  the  North  Pacific  to  the 
North  Atlantic. 

There  are  also  two  reports  from  Green- 
land. The  first,  mentioned  by  Moschler 
(1856),  refers  to  ‘Alca  cirrhata  collected  in 
1846;  the  skin  was  sent  to  him,  but  its  present 
whereabouts  are  unknown.  The  second,  a 
more  credible  claim  but  not  yet  published, 
concerns  a bird  photographed  in  flight  by 
Henrik  Knudsen  west  of  Disko  Bay  in 
western  Greenland,  on  19th  August  2009,  just 
a month  before  the  Kent  bird  was  found.  For 
a videograb  of  this  bird,  see  www.netfugl.dk/ 
pictures.php?id=showpicture&picture_id= 
30705 

Also  from  the  North  Atlantic, 
Piatt  & Kitaysky  (2002)  documented 
a bird  collected  off  the  Kennebec 
River  in  Sagadahoc  County,  Maine, 
USA.  This  specimen  was  obtained 
and  illustrated  by  J.  J.  Audubon,  who 
said  it  was  ‘shot  by  a fisherman 
gunner,  while  standing  on  some 
floating  ice,  in  the  winter  of 
1831-32’.  This  specimen  is  illustrated 
on  plate  249  in  Audubon’s  Birds  of 
America , and  the  specimen  is  held  at 
Vassar  College. 

Elsewhere,  there  is  an  exceptional 
record  from  Hawaii  in  the  tropical 
Pacific,  where  a corpse  was  discov- 
ered at  Laysan  on  13th  April  1977 
and  preserved  as  a skin  (Clapp  1986). 


Fig.  I.  Extent  of  permanent  sea  ice  in  the  Arctic  on  12th 
September  2009.  The  orange  line  shows  the  1979-2000 
mean  extent  of  Arctic  sea-ice  cover  for  this  date,  and  the 
black  cross  indicates  the  geographic  North  Pole. 

Source:  National  Snow  and  Ice  Data  Center 
http://nsidc.org/arcticseaicenews/2009/09 1 709.html 


Possible  origins 

When  the  Swale  bird  was  first 
reported,  it  was  inevitable  that  some 
would  suggest  it  was  a likely  escape 
from  captivity.  Although  Tufted 
Puffins  are  kept  in  captivity  in 
Britain,  the  only  known  collection  is 
at  the  Living  Coasts  Zoo  in  Torquay, 
Devon.  Checks  revealed  that  none  of 
their  22  birds  had  escaped,  enabling 
this  source  to  be  eliminated.  No  other 
birds  could  be  traced  in  collections  in 
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Europe.  During  their  evaluation  of  this 
record,  BBRC  and  BOURC  were  unable  to 
locate  any  (other)  likely  sources  of  an  escape. 
It  was  duly  accepted  as  a genuine  vagrant  and 
added  to  Category  A of  the  British  List  (BOU 
2011). 

From  the  North  Pacific,  the  most  direct 
sea  route  to  Europe  is  along  the  arctic  coast- 
line of  either  Siberia  or  North  America.  In 
recent  years,  both  the  northwestern  route, 
which  follows  the  coast  of  northern  Siberia, 
and  the  northeastern  route,  along  the  arctic 
coast  of  North  America,  have  been  largely 
ice-free  in  late  summer.  In  2009,  the  Arctic 
sea-ice  cover  reached  its  minimum  extent  for 
the  year  on  12th  September,  at  5.10  million  km2, 
which  is  1.61  million  km2  below  the  average 
minimum  extent  from  1979  to  2000.  In  fact, 
only  2007  and  2008  had  less  ice  cover.  By  mid 
September,  both  the  northwest  and  the  north- 
east passages  were  largely  free  of  ice  (fig.  I ). 

With  ice-free  seas,  a dispersing  or 
migrating  seabird  would  be  able  to  rest  and 
feed  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  make  a more 
leisurely  passage  to  Europe.  With  reports  of 
Tufted  Puffins  coming  from  Greenland  and 
Novaya  Zemlya,  either  route  is  possible.  The 
three  recent  European  records  of  the  Pacific- 


breeding Long-billed  Murrelet  Brachyram- 
phus  perdix , including  the  bird  at  Dawlish, 
Devon,  in  November  2006  (Brit.  Birds  101: 
131-136),  suggest  that  we  may  not  have  too 
long  to  wait  for  further  reports  of  North 
Pacific  alcids. 
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Editorial  comment  Adam  Rowlands,  Chairman  of  BBRC,  commented:  ‘A  truly  amazing 
record  for  which  significant  credit  must  rest  with  Murray  Wright  for  securing  the  all-important 
images  that  enabled  a straightforward  assessment  of  the  identification  for  BBRC.  Records  of 
vagrant  seabirds  are  often  among  the  most  challenging  for  the  Committee  to  consider,  as  the  birds 
are  frequently  flying  past  the  observers,  providing  little  opportunity  to  recheck  features  or  obtain  a 
photographic  record.  In  this  instance,  not  only  did  the  bird  settle  on  the  water,  but  Murray 
somehow  managed  to  maintain  sufficient  composure  to  obtain  a number  of  convincing  images. 
Following  Murray’s  submission,  the  record  was  circulated  during  May  and  early  June  in  2010  and 
was  unanimously  accepted  on  first  circulation  and  came  a close  second  for  the  Carl  Zeiss  Award 
2010  (Brit.  Birds  103:  460-463).’ 

Martin  Collinson,  Chairman  of  BOURC,  commented:  ‘Those  who  have  visited  Central  Park  Zoo  in 
New  York,  USA,  will  be  aware  that  Tufted  Puffins  are  an  established  cagebird  but,  nevertheless,  it  came 
as  a shock  to  many  in  late  2009  to  realise  that  there  is  also  a captive  collection  in  Britain.  The  “Living 
Coasts”  facility  in  Torquay  advertises  its  colony  of  this  species,  which  is  held  in  an  open-air,  netted 
exhibit  by  the  sea,  and  can  be  visited  by  anyone.  BOURC  ascertained  that,  in  September  2009,  the  zoo 
had  22  birds  in  captivity  and  none  had  escaped.  There  appear  to  be  no  other  collections  in  Europe,  and 
hence  both  the  wild  provenance  and  the  identification,  supported  by  photographs,  were  judged  to  be 
established  for  the  bird.  BOURC  added  the  species  to  Category  A.  Following  the  recent  addition  of 
Glaucous- winged  Gull  Larus  glaucescens  and  Pacific  Diver  Gavia  pacifica  to  the  British  List,  and  with  a 
recent  claim  of  a bird  showing  features  of  Slaty-backed  Gull  L.  schistisagus , we  appear  to  be  experi- 
encing a sustained,  if  low-level,  episode  of  vagrancy  from  the  North  Pacific  via  the  polar  route.’ 
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Raptor  migration  at  Antikythira,  in  southern  Greece 


Abstract  We  document  the  first  systematic  survey  of  the  spring  and  autumn 
migration  of  raptors  along  the  central-eastern  Mediterranean  flyway,  from 
observations  on  Antikythira,  in  southern  Greece.  More  raptors  were  observed  in 
autumn  than  in  spring,  mainly  due  to  the  much  greater  autumn  passage  of  adult 
Honey-buzzards  Pernis  apivorus.  Results  suggest  that  the  entire  Greek  population 
of  Black  Kites  Milvus  migrans  uses  this  flyway.  Our  observations  of  Short-toed 
Eagles  Circaetus  gallicus  suggest  that  adults  breeding  in  southern  and  central 
Greece  avoid  Antikythira  and  follow  a circuitous  migration  via  the  Bosporus  or 
Dardanelles,  while  some  juveniles  in  autumn  appear  to  attempt  a sea  crossing  via 
Crete  to  Libya. 


Most  raptors  that  breed  in  Europe  and 
winter  in  Africa  tend  to  avoid  crossing  the 
Mediterranean  during  migration,  which 
leads  to  the  well-known  concentrations  at 
the  Bosporus  and  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
However,  some  species  with  relatively  long 
wings  (chiefly  Honey-buzzard  Pernis 
apivorus.  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus 
and  Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans)  regularly 
cross  the  central  Mediterranean  using 
powered  flight,  negotiating  sea  crossings  of 
between  150  and  500  km  between  central- 
southern  Italy  and  North  Africa  (Agostini  et 
al.  2000;  Sammut  & Bonavia  2004;  Agostini 


& Panuccio  2005,  2010). 

In  contrast  to  the  central  Mediterranean 
flyway,  little  is  known  of  raptor  movements 
between  Greece  and  North  Africa,  although 
Handrinos  & Akriotis  (1997)  suggested  that 
the  Peloponnese-Crete  flyway  may  be  an 
important  route.  The  aim  of  this  study  was  to 
provide  the  first  systematic  survey  of 
migrating  raptors  using  this  flyway. 

Study  area  and  methods 

Antikythira  (35°52’N  23°18’E;  fig.  1)  is  a 
small  island  in  the  Sea  of  Crete,  32  km  south- 
east of  Kythira  and  33  km  northwest  of  Crete. 


I 35.  Sunrise  over  the  watchpoint  on  Antikythira,  with  Kythira  in  the  far  distance;  October  2009. 
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Sporadic  observations  in  recent  years  had 
suggested  that  its  location,  along  the  central- 
eastern  Mediterranean  flyway,  makes  it 
attractive  to  migrant  birds  (Kominos  unpub- 
lished data).  Systematic  counts  were  made 
during  both  spring  and  autumn,  from  a 
single  observation  point.  In  spring,  counts 
were  made  from  25th  April  to  15th  May  2007 
and  from  16th  April  to  14th  May  2008  (a 
total  of  410  hours  of  observation).  In 
autumn,  counts  were  made  from  24th  August 
to  20th  September  2007,  21st  August  to  20th 
September  2008  and  4th  September  to  20th 
October  2009  (925  hours  in  total). 

Other  surveys  of  raptor  migration, 
including  those  cited  above,  show  that  birds 
using  islands  as  a stopover  site  are  a source  of 
potential  bias,  so  birds  seen  hunting  or  in 
‘reverse  migration’  were  subtracted  from  our 
counts.  We  also  attempted  to  distinguish 
adults  and  juveniles  and,  where  possible, 
(adult)  males  and  females.  For  Marsh  Har- 
riers, the  number  of  adult  females  and  juven- 
iles was  estimated  by  allocating  unidentified 
female/immatures  between  the  two  age 
groups  according  to  their  proportion  among 
identified  birds  (Kjellen  1992;  Agostini  & 
Logozzo  2000). 

Results 

Spring 

In  spring,  migrating  raptors  typically 
approached  from  the  southeast,  presumably 
via  Crete,  and  disappeared  towards  Kythira  to 
the  northwest.  A total  of  385  migrant  raptors 
was  recorded  in  spring  2007  and  412  in  2008 
(table  1).  Fifteen  raptor  species  were  logged, 
of  which  Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo 
(max.  129  on  24th  April  2008),  Honey- 
buzzard  (max.  32  on  5th  May  2007)  and 
Marsh  Harrier  were  the  most  numerous. 
Adult  Honey-buzzards  markedly  outnum- 
bered juveniles,  while  the  reverse  was  true  for 
Common  Buzzards  (table  1). 

Autumn 

In  autumn,  raptors  arrived  from  the  north- 
west and  departed  to  the  southeast  and  a 
total  of  1,494  was  counted  in  2007,  1,789  in 
2008  and  823  in  2009  (table  1).  Seventeen 
species  were  recorded  in  2007,  15  in  2008, 
and  22  in  2009;  Honey-buzzard  (max.  387  on 
24th  August  2008),  Marsh  Harrier  (max.  63 


on  11th  September  2008)  and  Black  Kite 
(max.  47  on  28th  August  2007)  were  the  most 
numerous  species  overall. 

Discussion 

Our  results  confirm  that  a small  but  signifi- 
cant passage  of  raptors  occurs  along  the 
Peloponnese-Crete  flyway  during  spring  and 
autumn. 

As  expected,  few  of  the  broad-winged 
raptors  that  use  thermals  to  assist  their 
migration  were  recorded  on  Antikythira, 
even  though  important  populations  of 
several  species  breed  in  Greece:  Levant  Spar- 
rowhawk  A.  brevipes  (1,000-2,000  pairs), 
Short-toed  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus  (300-500 
pairs),  Long-legged  Buzzard  B.  rufinus 
(200-300  pairs),  Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron 
percnopterus  (100-150  pairs),  Lesser  Spotted 
Eagle  Aquila  pomarina  (67-90  pairs)  and 
Booted  Eagle  A.  pennata  (50-100  pairs) 
(these  and  other  population  estimates  from 
BirdLife  International  2004).  Of  these,  only 
Booted  Eagle  was  observed  on  migration  in 
anything  more  than  a tiny  fraction  of  the 
numbers  breeding  in  Greece.  For  most  of 
these  species,  the  few  records  from 
Antikythira  may  be  of  short-distance 
migrants  (birds  breeding  on  the  Greek 
mainland  and  wintering  in  Crete)  and/or 
inexperienced  juveniles  moving  south  using 
their  innate  compass. 

In  contrast,  good  numbers  of  Common 
Buzzards  were  counted  on  migration  (table 
1)  in  relation  to  the  resident  breeding  popu- 
lation in  Greece  (3,000-5,000  pairs).  These 
migrants,  however,  may  not  originate 
primarily  from  Greece:  movements  of  this 
species  have  been  seen  over  mainland  Greece 
in  both  spring  and  autumn  and,  of  20  ringed 
birds  recovered  in  Greece,  14  were  ringed  in 
Finland  (Handrinos  & Akriotis  1997). 

The  small  number  of  falcons  and  Ospreys 
Pandion  haliaetus  recorded  on  Antikythira 
probably  reflects  the  fact  that  they  are  less 
attracted  to  islands  during  sea  crossings, 
being  equipped  to  migrate  using  powered 
flight  and  thus  across  a broad  front  (Ker- 
linger  1989). 

Recent  studies  in  the  central  Mediter- 
ranean have  shown  evidence  of  age- 
dependent  migration  behaviour  in 
Short-toed  Eagles.  Breeding  birds  from 
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Fig.  I.  The  location 
of  Antikythira 
(A  = Antikythira, 

K = Kythira, 

P = Peloponnesus). 


central  Italy  reach  African 
wintering  grounds  via  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  while 
juveniles  head  south  in  the 
opposite  direction  via  the 
Sicilian  Channel.  The 
interpretation  here  is  that 
inexperienced  birds  use 
the  shorter,  but  more 
costly  (in  terms  of  the 
energy  needed  for  a sea 
crossing)  and/or  hazard- 
ous route  (Agostini  et 
al.  2002,  2004,  2009; 

Premuda  2004).  Our 
results  from  Antikythira 
suggest  that  most  broad- 
winged raptors  from 
central  and  southern 
Greece,  both  adults  and 
juveniles,  opt  for  the  more 
conservative  route.  To 
avoid  the  long  sea  crossing 
to  Africa  via  Antikythira 
and  Crete  most  prefer  the  (longer)  eastern 
flyway  via  the  Bosporus  and/or  the  Dard- 
anelles, where  they  can  minimise  energy 
expenditure  by  exploiting  thermals.  (A  spring 
survey  at  Dadia  National  Park,  c.  80  km 
northwest  of  the  Dardanelles,  reported  2,030 
raptors  of  23  species  in  three  seasons 
(2003-05),  including  136  Short-toed  Eagles, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  these  migrants 
crossed  into  Europe  at  the  Dardanelles; 
Schindler  et  al.  2009.)  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Short-toed  Eagles  were  seldom  recorded 
on  Antikythira.  In  autumn  2009,  easily  the 
best  of  the  five  study  seasons,  28  were  seen, 
all  in  October;  27  were  juveniles  and  the 
remaining  bird  was  not  aged,  intimating  that 
there  may  be  age-related  differences  in 
migration  strategy  of  this  species  among  the 
Greek  population  too,  at  least  in  some  years. 

The  higher  overall  numbers  of  migrants 
recorded  on  Antikythira  during  autumn  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  passage  of  adult 
Honey-buzzards,  which  peaked  in  late 
August.  These  birds  probably  cross  the 
Mediterranean  between  Crete  and  Libya  (c. 
300  km),  then  continue  on  to  wintering  sites 
in  central-western  equatorial  Africa.  We 
assume  that  most  if  not  all  of  these  Honey- 
buzzards  are  from  the  Greek  breeding  popu- 
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lation  of  1,000-2,000  pairs.  More  generally,  it 
is  likely  that  most  of  the  raptors  recorded 
migrating  through  Antikythira  are  from 
Greek  breeding  populations  and  we  assume 
that  the  entire  Greek  population  of  Black 
Kites  (some  5-20  pairs)  uses  this  flyway. 

As  in  other  studies,  we  found  that  adult 
male  Marsh  Harriers  outnumbered  adult 
females  in  autumn  (table  1).  Although  the 
majority  of  males  are  thought  to  winter  in 
Africa,  many  females  winter  in  western  and 
southern  Europe,  including  Greece  (Agostini 
& Panuccio  2010).  This  may  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  larger  females  are  better  able  to 
survive  in  colder  latitudes  in  winter  (Agostini 
& Logozzo  2000;  Panuccio  et  al.  2005). 
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Birdcatching  in  Cyprus 

Cypriots  have  been  catching  birds  for  at  least 
half  a millennium  (Locke  1904),  and  for  over 
a century  the  epicentre  of  this  trade  has  been 
known  to  lie  in  the  southeast  of  the  island. 
The  Cypriots  are  now  trying  to  control  it, 
joined  by  the  RAF  at  Akrotiri  in  the  British 
Sovereign  Base  Area  in  the  west,  but  it  is  now 
reported  to  be  out  of  hand  in  the  military 
area  at  Dhekelia  in  the  east  (e.g.  Brit.  Birds 
104:  104).  The  implications  of  this  trade  are 
serious;  last  time  I reviewed  Cyprus  ringing 
recoveries,  more  than  40%  were  composed  of 
three  species:  Blackcap  Sylvia  atricapilla 
(27.6%  - birds  feed  in  the  island  on  figs  on 
their  way  south  and  may  stay  for  the  winter), 
Lesser  Whitethroat  S.  curruca  (8.1%  - birds 
move  east  on  their  way  south  and  feed  up  on 
berries)  and  Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos 
(6.6%  - wintering  birds).  The  origin  of  the 
Blackcaps  is  shown  in  table  1.  While  they 
come  from  all  round  eastern  Europe,  there 
are  fewer  than  might  be  expected  from 

Dr  W.  R.  P.  Bourne,  Ardgath,  Station  Road,  Duj 


Poland  and  Germany.  It  may  be  wondered 
whether  losses  to  the  south  may  explain  why 
German  birds  have  recently  started  wintering 
in  Britain. 
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Table  1.  International  movements  of  ringed 

Blackcaps  Sylvia  atricapilla  between  Cyprus 

and  elsewhere. 
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Norway  and  Sweden 

18 

Finland  and  USSR 

13 

Poland 

9 

Germany 

6 

Czech  Republic/Slovakia 

19 

Southeast  Europe 

10 

Middle  East 

7 

Total 

82 
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Northern  Gannets  on  Lundy 

There  was  an  omission  in  the  fine  paper 
‘Seabirds  on  Lundy’  (Brit.  Birds  104: 
139-158)  when  describing  the  fortunes  of  the 
former  Northern  Gannet  Moms  bassanus 
colony  on  the  island.  In  1938,  the  then  owner 
of  the  island,  Martin  Coles  Harman,  sought 
the  co-operation  of  R.  M.  Lockley,  then  resi- 
dent on  Skokholm,  to  obtain  Gannet  eggs 
from  Grassholm.  Lundy  had  been  purchased 
in  1937  by  Harman  for  his  son  John,  who  was 
killed  in  April  1944  during  the  siege  of 
Kohima,  Nagaland,  India. 

Martin  Harman,  in  a letter  of  11th 
January  1939  to  James  Fisher,  then  Honorary 
Treasurer  of  the  BTO,  described  how 
‘Lockley,  good  fellow,  sent  me  twenty  Gannet 
eggs  by  arrangement,  and  will  do  the  same 
next  year.’  These  were  placed  into  the  nests  of 
Great  Cormorants  Phalacrocorax  carbo. 
Although  the  eggs  arrived  rather  late, 


Harman  reports  in  the  same  letter  that  he 
later  saw  what  he  believed  to  be  two  young 
Gannets,  and  although  others  confirmed  that 
view,  he  remained  uncertain.  He  concluded 
his  letter  by  saying  ‘in  1939  we  will  try  to  be  a 
little  more  scientific.  I am  quite  set  upon  re- 
introducing gannets.’ 

In  1939  there  was  a second  attempt. 
Martin  Harman  reported  that  the  scheme 
was  a complete  failure,  the  Cormorants 
‘having  for  the  most  part  thrown  out  the  eggs 
or  deserted  them’  (Fisher  & Vevers  1943).  The 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  put  paid 
to  any  further  plans  to  continue  these  efforts. 
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Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  with  white 

European  Storm-petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus 
is  separated  from  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel 
Oceanites  oceanicus  by  several  key  features 
(flight  behaviour,  structure,  plumage)  but 
field  guides  typically  emphasise  its  white 
underwing-covert  panels.  These  are  formed 
by  white  greater  coverts  and  primary  median 
coverts,  and  the  longest  axillaries,  which  are 
dark  with  white  tips  (there  is  some  variation). 
These  white  feathers  stand  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  dark  brownish-black  underwing,  giving 
narrow  white  panels.  The  panels  are  eye- 
catching, even  at  long  range,  though  less 
obvious  with  wear.  In  contrast,  the  underwing 
of  Wilson’s  is  typically  brownish-black  with 
median  and  greater  coverts  faintly  paler. 

However,  in  the  Atlantic,  Wilson’s  Storm- 
petrel  can  (rarely)  show  white  underwing 
stripes  across  the  coverts  (Flood  & Thomas 


1 38.  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus, 
off  Cape  Horn,  Chile,  4th  March  2005. 


139.  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites 
oceanicus,  off  South  Georgia,  1 2th  March  2006. 


stripes  on  the  underwing 

2007),  and  a Wilson’s  with  such  underwing 
stripes  could  be  mistaken  for  a European. 
This  note  documents  three  cases  of  this  with 
photographs:  4th  March  2005,  off  Cape  Horn, 
Chile;  12th  March  2006,  at  sea,  off  South 
Georgia;  14th  August  2008,  at  sea,  off  the  Isles 
of  Scilly  (plates  138-140).  Plates  138  & 139 
show  stripes  formed  by  white  median  under- 
wing-coverts.  The  underwing  stripes  visible  in 
plate  140  are  in  the  region  of  the  median 
underwing-coverts  and  may  result  from 
missing  feathers  or  white  in  the  feathers. 

The  origins  of  these  birds  is  unknown. 
They  may  be  rare  variants  from  Atlantic  popu- 
lations or  come  from  Chilean  populations. 
White  in  the  underwing  is  a characteristic  of 
Wilson’s  that  breed  in  Chilean  fjords  and  these 
smaller  birds  are  recognised  by  some  authori- 
ties as  a distinct  taxon,  Fuegian  (Wilson’s) 
Storm-petrel  O.  o.  chilensis.  Their  non- 
breeding range  is  unknown.  The  status  of 
Oceanites  storm-petrels  off  Chile  is  currently 
under  review  following  the  discovery  of  a dis- 
tinct population  (in  terms  of  both  plumage 
and  biometrics),  perhaps  a new  species  (fol- 
lowing Dowdall  et  al.  2009);  this  has  white  in 
the  underwings,  but  populations  are  thought 
to  be  localised.  Elliot’s  Storm-petrel  O.  gracilis 
also  has  white  in  the  underwings,  and  on  the 
vent,  but  breeds  much  farther  north  in  the 
Pacific  and  is  extremely  unlikely  to  find  its  way 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  taxon  O.  o.  magallenicus 
from  the  Falklands  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  no 


1 40.  Wilson's  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus, 
off  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  14th  August  2008. 
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longer  recognised,  may  be  linked  to  O.  o. 
chilensis  and  might  warrant  reinvestigation. 
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Spring  feeding  assemblies  of  the  Hobby  in  Britain 


The  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  arrives  in  southern 
Britain  from  its  African  winter  quarters  from 
mid  April  onwards  but  the  nesting  period  is 
from  early  June.  During  the  pre-breeding 
period,  Hobbies  gather  in  flocks  of  varying 
size  to  feed  on  concentrations  of  insects,  pre- 
dominantly over  wetlands.  On  the  basis  of  a 
literature  review  and  consultation  with  local 
observers,  we  tried  to  quantify  the  location, 
size  and  timing  of  these  assemblies,  and  to 
identify  the  chief  prey  items  of  the  falcons. 

The  most  recent  year  for  which  data  were 
available  for  all  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  was  2007.  In  that  year  at  least  30  sites 
in  southern  England  and  the  Midlands  had 
five  or  more  Hobbies  at  any  one  time  during 
the  pre-breeding  period.  The  sites  are,  with 
one  exception  (Whixall  Moss,  Shropshire),  to 
the  south  of  a line  between  the  Severn  and 
the  Wash.  Three  (Shapwick  Heath  in  Som- 
erset, Lakenheath  Fen  in  Suffolk  and  Stod- 
marsh  in  Kent)  had  exceptional  numbers,  not 
matched  at  other  locations  in  Britain. 

Peak  numbers  of  Hobbies  at  all  sites 
occurred  between  24th  April  and  14th  June, 
with  the  majority  in  the  last  week  of  April  and 


the  first  week  of  May.  Most  of  the  sites  consist 
of  open  water  (notably  flooded  gravel-pits  or 
peat  workings)  and/or  reedbeds,  with  a few 
wet  grasslands  and  lowland  mires. 

Peak  counts  during  the  years  2001-10  for 
a selection  of  the  larger  sites  are  given  in  table 
1.  No  trend  is  evident  except  for  Shapwick 
Heath  and  Lakenheath  Fen,  where  numbers 
have  increased  steadily. 

To  what  extent  do  these  gatherings 
involve  immature  Hobbies? 

It  is  often  difficult  to  identify  first-summer 
birds  in  flight,  particularly  at  a distance  or  in 
unfavourable  light,  but  the  regular  observa- 
tions of  NPW  at  Shapwick  Heath  suggest  that 
first-summers  probably  form  less  than  5%  of 
the  total  present.  It  also  appears  that  they 
generally  arrive  later  than  adults  and  some- 
times remain  after  the  main  assembly  of 
adults  has  dispersed. 

Do  they  comprise  local  birds,  passage 
migrants  or  a mixture? 

During  the  breeding  season,  the  Hobby’s 
feeding  range  has  been  estimated  to  be  chiefly 


Table  1 . Peak  counts  of  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  at  key  sites  for  pre-breeding  gatherings  in 
Britain,  2001-10. 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

mean 

Fen  Drayton  Lakes,  Cambridgeshire 

8 

14 

18 

20 

16 

16 

16 

20 

14 

19 

16 

Marston  Vale  Pits,  Bedfordshire 

n/r 

10 

n/r 

7 

5 

6 

8 

16 

n/r 

21 

7 

Shapwick  Heath,  Somerset 

12 

30 

40 

43 

56 

41 

52 

47 

68 

84 

47 

Lakenheath  Fen,  Suffolk 

12 

12 

19 

36 

35 

37 

27 

32 

40 

65 

31 

North  Warren,  Suffolk 

6 

7 

6 

2 

6 

12 

9 

20 

18 

12 

10 

Woolhampton  GP,  Berkshire 

n/r 

4 

2 

3 

7 

10 

17 

20 

10 

8 

9 

Moatlands/Theale,  Berkshire 

7 

11 

6 

13 

6 

8 

11 

5 

16 

10 

9 

Amwell  NR,  Hertfordshire 

5 

9 

4 

12 

10 

9 

5 

14 

6 

13 

9 

Stodmarsh,  Kent 

29 

27 

52 

70 

38 

20 

28 

36 

39 

35 

37 

Wilstone  Reservoir,  Hertfordshire 

8 

11 

7 

7 

18 

6 

6 

12 

6 

13 

9 

Dungeness,  Kent 

16 

15 

15 

24 

10 

10 

8 

8 

7 

15 

13 

Whixall  Moss,  Shropshire 

10 

18 

5 

2 

5 

7 

5 

24 

1 

14 

9 

Totals 

n/r  = not  recorded 

113 

168 

174 

239 

212 

182 

192 

254 

225 

309 
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within  2-3  km  of  the  nest-site,  sometimes  up 
to  6 km  (Chapman  1999).  Given  known 
nesting  densities,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  larger 
feeding  assemblies  comprise  only  local  terri- 
tory holders.  Observations  of  aerial  courtship 
at  these  gatherings  suggest  that  some  birds  are 
already  paired,  although  this  could  represent 
pairs  migrating  together.  The  fact  that  peak 
numbers  are  concentrated  in  late  April/early 
May  suggests  that  some  passage  migrants  are 
involved  and  we  believe  that  these  are  more 
prevalent,  at  least  at  the  major  feeding  sites. 

What  is  their  main  food  resource? 

A number  of  insect  species  or  families  were 
identified  as  prey  items  from  the  reports  sum- 
marised here:  dragonfly  spp.,  notably  Four- 
spotted  Chaser  Libellula  quadrimaculata  and 
Hairy  Dragonfly  Brachytron  pratense,  damselfly 
spp.,  notably  Common  Blue  Enallagma 
cyathigerum , Azure  Coenagrion  puella  and 
Large  Red  Pyrrhosoma  nymphula ; St  Mark’s  Fly 
Bibio  march,  Alder  Fly  Sialis  lutaria ; caddisflies 


(Trichoptera)  and  mayflies  (Ephemeroptera). 
Observers  have  noted  Libellula  species,  partic- 
ularly Four-spotted  Chaser,  damselflies  and  St 
Mark’s  Fly  swarming  at  high  density  during 
this  period,  thereby  providing  an  abundant 
food  source  for  the  Hobbies. 

Termites  (Termitoidae)  are  believed  to  be 
a major  component  of  the  Hobby’s  diet  in  its 
African  wintering  quarters  and  clearly  the 
species  is  exploiting  another  rich  insect 
resource  in  lowland  wetlands  on  arrival  in 
Britain.  Common  Swifts  Apus  apus  and 
hirundines  are  often  seen  feeding  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Hobbies  at  these  concentra- 
tions of  aerial  insects  but  are  typically 
ignored  by  the  falcons. 
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White-winged  Black  Terns  in  Poland  in  2010  - a record  breeding 
season 


In  2010,  record  numbers  of  nesting  White-  (many  flocks  of  1,000-2,000  individuals)  was 
winged  Black  Terns  Chlidonias  leucopterus  apparent  and,  in  June  and  July,  it  was  clear 

were  noted  in  Poland.  In  May,  a strong  passage  that  huge  numbers  had  stayed  to  breed.  In  all, 

a total  of  1 1,860-12,242 
nesting  pairs,  in  c.  167 
colonies,  was  recorded. 
Most  birds  (92%)  were 
found  in  large  river 
valleys  in  eastern 
Poland  and  major 
breeding  sites  were  in 
the  Narew  (4,135-4,235 
pairs,  33  colonies), 
Biebrza  (4,080  pairs,  51 
colonies)  and  Bug  river 
valleys  (1,770-1,940 
pairs,  31  colonies).  In 
the  west  (to  the  west  of 
the  Vistula  River), 

141.  White-winged  Black  Terns  Chlidonias  leucopterus  in  the  Narew  River  956-1,021  pairs  in  c.  32 
valley  near  Grady  Woniecko,  northeast  Poland.  In  2010,  the  Narew  River  colonies  were  found, 
valley  was  the  most  important  breeding  site  for  this  species  in  Poland.  mainly  in  the  valleys  of 
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the  Warta  (437-452 
pairs),  Bzura  (165 
pairs)  and  Notec  rivers 
(95-105  pairs). 

Over  95%  of 
colonies  were  in  river 
valleys,  flooded 
meadows  and  oxbow 
lakes.  The  mean 
number  of  pairs  per 
colony  was  73;  most 
birds  (44%  of  the  total) 
were  found  in  medium- 
sized colonies  of  1 1-50 
pairs,  with  smaller 
numbers  in  colonies  of 
51-100  pairs  (27%), 

100+  pairs  (15%)  and 
1-10  pairs  (14%).  The 
largest  colonies,  in  the  Narew,  Biebrza  and  Bug 
valleys,  comprised  300-700  pairs.  White- 
winged Black  Terns  nested  in  single-species 
(53%  of  pairs)  as  well  as  in  mixed-species 
colonies  (47%),  the  latter  alongside  Black 
Terns  C.  niger  (52%),  Whiskered  Terns  C. 
hybrida  (26%),  Black-headed  Gulls  Chroico- 
cephalus  ridibundus  (15%)  and  Common 
Terns  Sterna  hirundo  (7%). 

In  Poland,  the  sporadic  peaks  in  the 
number  of  nesting  White-winged  Black  Terns 
in  some  years  (fig.  1)  probably  reflect  unusu- 
ally dry  conditions  on  the  main  European 
breeding  grounds  (in  Ukraine,  Belarus  and 
parts  of  neighbouring  Russia)  together  with 
the  occurrence  of  more  suitably  damp  habi- 
tats along  river  valleys  in  Poland,  as  in  2010 
(Tomiafoj  & van  der 
Winden  1997;  Griineberg 
& Boschert  2009).  In 
2007,  for  example,  the 
relatively  high  number 
of  White-winged  Black 
Terns  breeding  in  Poland 
and  Germany  was  prob- 
ably due  to  drought  con- 
ditions in  Ukraine  from 
March  to  May,  while 
water  levels  remained 
high  through  to  late 
spring  in  Poland  and 
Germany  (Griineberg  & 

Boschert  2009).  The  cold 
and  snowy  winter  of 


142.  White-winged  Black  Terns  Chlidonias  leucopterus  in  the  Biebrza  River 
valley  near  Mscichy,  northeast  Poland. The  main  breeding  site  of  this  tern 
in  the  Biebrza  River  valley  was  in  the  Mscichy  neighbourhood  in  2010. 

2009/10  in  Poland  contributed  to  spring 
floods  in  many  areas,  and  water  levels 
remained  high  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
subsequent  breeding  season. 

In  Poland,  nesting  White-winged  Black 
Terns  occur  mainly  in  the  east-central  low- 
lands; the  species  breeds  annually  only  in  the 
Biebrza  Marshlands  and  is  otherwise  only  a 
sporadic  breeder.  In  Europe  as  a whole, 
where  the  breeding  population  is  estimated 
at  74,000-210,000  pairs  (BirdLife  Interna- 
tional 2004),  the  species  occurs  mainly  in 
east-central  areas,  with  the  highest  numbers 
in  Russia,  Ukraine,  Belarus,  Azerbaijan, 
Poland  and  Hungary;  it  also  breeds  irregu- 
larly in  the  Apennine  Peninsula,  the  Balkans 
and  Germany.  In  2010,  approximately  8%  of 


Fig.  I.  The  breeding  population  (pairs)  of  White-winged  Black  Terns 
Chlidonias  leucopterus  in  Poland,  1985-2009  (data  source:  Polish  Rarities 
Committee). 
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the  European  population  nested  in  Poland 
and  there  were  also  record  numbers  in 
Germany,  with  410-470  pairs  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  (Peene  River  valley;  Sellin 
& Schirmeister  in  press). 
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Green  Woodpecker  excavating  a cavity  in  autumn 


On  20th-24th  September  2010,  at  Normafa, 
in  the  Buda  Hills,  Hungary,  I observed  an 
adult  male  Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis 
excavating  a cavity.  The  bird  made  an  entirely 
new  hole  in  a large  Beech  Fagus  sylvatica  tree 
and  I was  able  to  watch  it  at  length  on  several 
occasions.  It  was  clear  that  the  bird  was  not 
foraging;  it  simply  hacked  chips  of  wood 
from  the  hole  and  flicked  them  away.  On 
September  23rd,  I watched  the  bird  entering 
the  cavity  just  before  dusk,  where  it  remained 
as  darkness  fell  - clearly  the  cavity  had  been 
created  for  use  as  a night  roost. 

Green  Woodpeckers  will  excavate  cavities 
in  spring,  usually  March-April,  for  use  as 
nesting  sites,  though  they  also  regularly  reuse 
existing  cavities  for  that  purpose.  Some  of 
these  holes,  the  holes  of  Black  Woodpeckers 
Dryocopus  martius,  nestboxes  and  natural 
tree  cavities  are  also  used  as  roosts.  Holes  in 


buildings  are  also  sometimes  occupied 
( BWP ).  There  is,  however,  no  mention  in  the 
literature  of  Green  Woodpeckers  creating 
holes  specifically  for  roosting,  though  they 
have  been  recorded  adapting  existing  holes 
for  this  purpose  in  autumn  (Blume  1996). 

Although  I have  observed  a Black  Wood- 
pecker excavating  a cavity  in  autumn 
(Gorman  2010),  I have  previously  never 
observed  a Green  Woodpecker  doing  so 
outside  the  breeding  season  or  for  use  specif- 
ically as  a roost  site. 
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Exceptional  numbers  of  Redwings  roosting  in  Hampshire 


During  early  November  2009,  unusually  large 
numbers  of  Redwings  Turdus  iliacus  were 
noted  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Forest, 
Hampshire.  The  New  Forest  Winter  Bird 
Survey,  over  the  weekend  of  7 1 h — 8 1 h 
November,  produced  a total  of  7,428  at  35 
sites,  including  at  least  2,000  seen  by  Martin 
Bennett  flying  over  Sloden  Inclosure  to  roost 
in  thicket-stage  Douglas  Firs  Pseudotsuga 
menziesii  in  Broomy  Inclosure.  On  9th 
November,  MB  returned  to  the  area  and 
counted  at  least  4,410  flying  to  roost.  He  con- 


tinued to  monitor  the  roost  from  the  Sloden 
side  and  on  17th  had  around  12,000  flying  in. 
Two  further  observers  were  recruited  to 
attempt  a co-ordinated  count  on  22nd,  which 
produced  a total  of  28,250.  From  later  discus- 
sion, it  was  clear  that  some  birds  had  been 
ignored  by  all  of  us,  while  potential  flight 
lines  of  birds  flying  into  the  roost  from  the 
south  had  not  been  covered.  The  next  day, 
MB  recorded  at  least  25,000  flying  into 
Broomy  Inclosure,  from  the  south  over  High 
Corner  Wood,  and  on  26th  November  he 
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counted  18,350  following  the  same  flight  line. 

A further  co-ordinated  roost  count,  with 
more  observers  involved,  was  arranged  for 
28th  November.  This  produced  a total  of 
10,885,  and  although  birds  were  no  doubt 
missed  owing  to  the  heavy  rain  and  poor  visi- 
bility, it  was  clear  that  a lot  of  Redwings  had 
left.  Subsequent  counts  were  lower  still,  with 
the  New  Forest  Winter  Bird  Survey  on  12th/ 
13th  December  producing  only  413  at  23 
sites. 

It  seems  that  numbers  in  the  roost  peaked 
around  22nd-23rd  November.  Making 
allowance  for  birds  missed  on  22nd  and 
adding  in  MB’s  count  of  birds  arriving  from 
the  south  on  23rd,  the  roost  is  estimated  at 
60,000  birds.  The  previous  highest  roost 
count  on  record  for  Hampshire  is  2,000 
(Clark  & Eyre  1993).  A search  of  bird  reports 
and  avifauna  for  25  English  counties  revealed 
only  seven  counts  in  excess  of  5,000:  in 
Devon,  up  to  40,000  at  Thornham  Cross 
between  November  1994  and  January  1995 
(Grant  and  Smallshire  1995,  Tyler  2010);  in 
Somerset,  up  to  30,000  at  Berrow  Hill  in 
March  1969,  up  to  21,000  at  Rowberrow 
Warren  in  the  winters  of  1960/61  and 
1961/62,  10,000  at  Mansmead  Wood  in  Feb- 
ruary 1980  and  the  same  number  at  Stock 
Hill  in  January  1991  (Ballance  2006);  and  in 
West  Midlands,  8,000  at  Brandon  in  late 
March  1977  (Harrison  1982).  BWP  offers 
little  information  on  the  subject  and  records 
a maximum  roost  of  1,200.  Following  the 
Winter  Atlas  in  1981-84,  the  British  and  Irish 
wintering  population  was  estimated  to  be  of 
the  order  of  1 million  birds  (Lack  1986), 
while  Brown  & Grice  (2005),  using  the  same 
source,  suggested  a total  of  750,000  for 
England,  with  most  of  these  south  of  a line 
between  the  Mersey  and  Thames  Estuaries. 
Thus  a roost  of  60,000  is  nationally  impor- 
tant, although  numbers  in  autumn  may  be 
higher  than  in  midwinter  as  ringing  data 
show  that  many  move  on  to  winter  in  France 
or  Iberia.  Of  birds  ringed  in  Britain  in 
October  and  November  and  recovered  in  the 
same  winter,  173  out  of  227  (76.2%)  had 
moved  further  than  20  km,  whereas 
in  December  and  January/February  the 


comparable  figures  were  30  out  of  81 
(37.0%)  and  35  out  of  149  (23.5%)  respec- 
tively (Wernham  et  al.  2002). 

What  attracted  so  many  Redwings  to  the 
New  Forest?  One  experienced  keeper  said  the 
numbers  were  far  higher  than  he’d  ever  seen. 
There  was  certainly  a massive  Holly  Ilex 
aquifolium  berry  crop,  which  proved  attrac- 
tive, and  the  birds  were  also  taking  advantage 
of  damp  conditions  in  the  woodlands  by 
feeding  on  the  ground.  Reasons  for  the 
abrupt  departure  are  a mystery  - the  Holly 
crop  had  certainly  been  depleted  to  some 
extent  but  plenty  of  berries  remained  on  the 
bushes  at  the  time  of  the  second  co-ordinated 
count. 

In  November  2010,  none  was  found  at 
Broomy  Inclosure,  but  a roost  was  located  5 
km  to  the  ENE  in  young  Corsican  Pines 
Pinus  nigra  in  Long  Beech  Inclosure.  Co- 
ordinated counts  on  23rd  and  25th 
November  produced  totals  of  15,185  and 
15,060  respectively. 
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Following  on 
from  his  2008 
title  Top  100 
Birding  Sites  of 
the  World , 

Dominic  Couzens  has  now  produced  a volume 
focused  specifically  on  Europe.  It  covers  30  sites 
that  he  has  chosen  to  represent  the  best  birding 
locations  on  the  continent,  ranging  from  the 
Azores  to  Svalbard  (Spitzbergen)  to  the  Kalmykian 
Steppes  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  selection  is  inevitably  arbitrary  and  includes 
well-known  sites  such  as  the  Coto  Donana,  the 
Camargue  and  Falsterbo,  as  well  as  less  famous 
locations  (to  me  at  least)  such  as  Organbidexka 
Col  Libre,  Pripyat  River  and  Matsalu  Bay.  If  you 
are  unsure  of  where  those  last  three  sites  are,  then 
perhaps  that  is  a good  reason  to  buy  this  book! 

Each  site  is  covered  by  a chapter  that  starts  with 
a highlight  box  briefly  covering  habitat,  key  species 
and  time  of  year.  Then  follows  a well-written 
account  of  the  site  that  describes  the  main  fea- 
tures, some  historical  or  geographical  background 
and  then  detailed  information  about  the  birds 
likely  to  be  of  most  interest  to  the  visiting  birder. 
This  is  not  a site  guide  - it  doesn’t  include  large- 
scale  site  maps  or  detailed  directions  - but  rather  a 
book  written  to  inspire  people  to  visit  the  various 
sites  by  describing  their  ornithological  attractions 
in  general  terms.  The  chapters  are  illustrated  by 
beautiful  and  evocative  colour  photographs  por- 
traying the  highlight  birds  as  well  as  typical  habitat 
and  scenery. 

The  author  has  clearly  done  a lot  of  research 
and  gives  specific  and  up-to-date  information 
about  bird  populations,  etc.  For  example,  in 
Extremadura  6,500  Great  Bustards  Otis  tarda  were 
counted  in  2008  and  in  the  Biebrza  River  basin 
there  are  2,000  singing  male  Corn  Crakes  Crex 
crex.  And  I had  no  idea  that  the  Polar  Bear  Ursus 
maritimus  population  on  Svalbard  outnumbers 
the  human  one  (3,500  vs.  2,800).  He  also  includes 
unusual  or  poorly  known  ecological  snippets 
about  various  species,  which  for  me  certainly 


added  interest  to  the  text. 

Included  with  the  book  is  a CD  containing  top- 
quality  recordings  of  the  vocalisations  of  60 
species  - two  for  each  site.  To  be  honest,  I think 
that  this  is  a bit  of  a novelty  and  I’m  not  sure  quite 
what  purpose  the  average  reader  will  have  for  it, 
given  that  the  species  included  are  a mixture  of  the 
poorly  known  (White-backed  Woodpecker  Den- 
drocopos  leucotos,  Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
agricola)  and  the  very  well  known  (Northern 
Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus  and  Blackcap  Sylvia  atr- 
icapilla).  As  already  mentioned,  the  book  contains 
many  splendid  photographs,  but  I did  spot  a 
couple  that  seem  to  be  erroneous.  The  bird  in  the 
photo  captioned  White- rumped  Swift  Apus  caffer 
in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  chapter  doesn’t  look  like 
one  to  me,  being  brown  and  with  a very  broad 
white  rump  band.  But  it  doesn’t  look  like  a Little 
Swift  A.  affinis  either,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  where  it  was  taken  (the  credits  list  neither 
location  nor  photographer  - only  a photographic 
agency).  And  while  the  text  for  Extremadura  men- 
tions that  the  Iberian  Azure-winged  Magpie 
Cyanopica  cyanus  is  now  split  from  the  Far  Eastern 
form,  the  accompanying  photo  seems  to  be  of  the 
latter  as  the  bird  has  obvious  white  tail  tips,  which 
the  Iberian  form  lacks. 

One  other  minor  criticism  is  that  while  the 
sites  are  ranked  for  ‘quality’,  the  rank  appears  only 
once,  on  the  title  page  for  each  chapter  (the  sites 
are  set  out  in  roughly  geographical  order)  and 
there  is  no  list  showing  these  ranks  in  order. 
Dominic’s  choice  for  top  site  is  the  Danube  Delta, 
second  is  the  Coto  Donana,  but  he  seems  to  have 
two  sites  in  third  place,  Lesvos  and  the  Pripyat 
River  (unless  one  of  those  is  a typo?). 

So  far  I’ve  been  to  14  of  the  30  sites  covered  - 
this  book  certainly  makes  me  want  to  visit  the 
other  16!  It’s  a good  general  read  and  can  be 
recommended  to  those  looking  for  travel  ideas  and 
inspiration. 

David  Fisher 
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Barn  Owl 

By  David  Chandler 

New  Holland,  2011 

Hbk,  128pp,  78  colour  photographs 

ISBN  978-1-84773-768-7  Subbuteo  code  M20833 

£12.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £11.50 


This  book  provides 
an  introduction  to 
one  of  Britain’s 
best-loved  birds. 
An  encounter  with 
a Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba  hunting  at  dusk  or  glimpsed 
on  a night-time  car  journey  is,  however  frequent, 
always  memorable  and  special. 

Within  the  pages  of  this  relatively  slim  volume 
lies  a wealth  of  fascinating  information.  Chapters 
cover  the  taxonomy  of  the  Barn  Owl  group,  an 
introduction  to  the  Western  Barn  Owl,  habitat  and 
movements,  food,  breeding  biology  and  survival 
and  conservation.  The  book  is  amply  illustrated 
with  many  classic  portraits  of  the  species  in  flight, 
at  rest,  preening,  mating,  feeding  young  and  spar- 
ring with  a Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus. 

The  writing  is  both  concise  and  detailed  but 
not  too  ‘heavy’  or  academic  and  the  book  should 
therefore  appeal  to  a broad  readership.  It  draws 
heavily  on  the  author’s  own  experiences  but  also 
the  extensive  literature  for  this  species  and  the 
assistance  of  other  experts,  notably  Colin  Shawyer 
(author  of  The  Barn  Owl , Arlequin  Press,  1998), 
whose  contributions  are  acknowledged 
throughout. 

The  book  deserves  particular  praise  for 
avoiding  any  hint  of  Anglocentrism.  The 
numerous  references  to  Barn  Owl  studies  across 


Europe  and  particularly  in  North  America  give  the 
book  a commendably  international  feel  and  also 
draw  out  interesting  differences  between  popula- 
tions in  size,  plumage,  food  preferences  and  move- 
ments. There  are,  for  example,  a number  of  good 
photographs  of  Dutch  ‘Dark-breasted’  Barn  Owls. 

Everyone  will  learn  something  from  this  book. 
Accustomed  to  thinking  of  Barn  Owls  as  relatively 
sedentary,  I was  fascinated  to  read  of  the  distances 
travelled  by  European  birds  in  their  vole  crash- 
induced  wanderjahre,  some  from  northern  Europe 
reaching  as  far  as  Spain.  Some  interesting  human- 
assisted  ringing  recoveries  are  also  cited,  notably 
that  of  a bird  ringed  near  a Royal  Air  Force  base  in 
southern  England  and  recovered  (somehow)  in 
Afghanistan! 

Though  carefully  worded,  the  author’s  opposi- 
tion to  the  release  of  captive-bred  Barn  Owls  is 
clear.  Evidence  is  presented  from  both  Europe  and 
North  America  that  these  birds  merely  disappear 
and  do  nothing  to  sustain  the  native,  wild  popula- 
tion, while  captive-bred  birds  may  release  non- 
native genes  or  even  diseases. 

In  summary,  this  is  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  Barn  Owl.  With  large,  clear,  readable  text  and 
an  abundance  of  photographs,  it  is  a highly  acces- 
sible book  that  represents  good  value  for  money. 

Andy  Stoddart 


Drawing  and  Painting  Birds 

By  Tim  Wootton 

Crowood  Press,  2010 

Pbk,  160pp,  numerous  artworks 

ISBN  978-1-84797-224-8  Subbuteo  code  M20804 

£16.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £15.00 


As  books  on 
drawing  birds  go,  1 
realised  quite 
quickly  that  this 
one  was  worth 
close  scrutiny.  I also  pondered  whether  a novice 
artist  would  be  better  able  to  review  the  usefulness 
of  such  a book,  or  does  it  require  someone  who 
already  has  some  experience  of  drawing  birds? 


Whichever  it  might  be,  Tim  Wootton  seems  amply 
qualified  to  be  the  author.  Through  eight  chapters 
he  has  skilfully  pulled  together  a very  readable  text 
and  a plethora  of  artworks  by  over  30  (mainly 
current)  artists,  delivering  a fine  mixture  of 
artwork  (usually  three  or  four  examples  per  page) 
in  a broad  array  of  styles,  which  makes  page- 
turning a pleasurable  expectation. 

Of  the  eight  chapters,  the  first  is  a preamble  as 
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to  why  people  would  want  to  draw  birds,  while  the 
second  addresses  ‘Drawing  techniques’,  and  starts 
with  some  pretty  basic,  but  useful,  essays  (and  dia- 
grams) on  shapes,  forms  and  structures,  drawing 
tools  and  some  suggested  exercises.  I approached 
the  latter  with  some  scepticism,  but  I was  won  over 
when  I realised  that  subconsciously  1 do  a few  of 
them  myself!  The  remaining  chapter  headings  are 
‘Anatomy’,  ‘Drawing  bird  types’,  ‘Adding  paint’, 
‘What  and  where  to  paint’,  ‘Elements  of  composi- 
tion’ and  ‘Advanced  techniques’. 

The  content  is  generally  excellent.  I found 
many  examples  where  I realised  my  own  disor- 
dered thoughts  were  here,  having  been  given 
clarity,  and  I found  myself  in  close  agreement  with 
much  of  the  material  presented.  Choosing  the 
order  of  topics  must  have  been  difficult  and  I 
might  have  introduced  the  subject  of  field 
sketching  earlier  and  given  it  greater  prominence. 
Tim  Wootton  tackles  the  relationship  between  bird 
artists  and  photographs  as  early  as  page  23,  and  in 
more  detail  on  page  120,  and  takes  a very  sensible 
and  pragmatic  approach  (most  people  seem  to 
hold  strong  views,  some  without  appreciating  that 
if  you  live  in  these  times  photographic  influence  is 


utterly  unavoidable).  The  chapter  on  ‘Drawing 
bird  types’  is  selective  in  the  species  groups  chosen 
(mostly  large  non-passerines),  and  could  have 
been  reduced  and  integrated  within  the  ‘Anatomy’ 
chapter  without  great  loss;  the  latter  has  four  post- 
mortem paintings  (of  which  I am  not  a great  fan) 
and  no  fewer  than  1 1 skeleton  drawings  and  is  the 
only  section  which  to  me  seemed  a little  super- 
fluous. 

The  penultimate  chapter  deals  with  picture 
making,  presenting  well-thought-out  ideas  on 
composition  and  elaborating  on  why  some  designs 
work  and  others  don’t.  In  the  final  chapter, 
‘Advanced  techniques’,  eight  artists  have  been 
invited  to  discuss  working  in  their  chosen 
medium,  and  here  users  of  this  book  will  find 
something  to  aspire  to. 

All  in  all,  this  book  contains  very  solid  and 
tested  advice  on  all  aspects  of  bird  drawing  and 
will,  I believe,  prove  to  be  of  real  use  not  only  to 
the  novice  bird  artist  but  also  to  those  already  with 
experience. 

Alan  Harris 


RSPB  British  Birds  of  Prey 

By  Marianne  Taylor 
A&C  Black,  2010 

Hbk,  224pp,  many  colour  photographs 

ISBN  978-1-4081-2849-7  Subbuteo  code  M20780 

£24.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £22.49 


First  and  foremost, 
this  large-format 
volume  is  a superb 
collection  of  colour 
photographs  of 
Britain’s  birds  of 
prey  and  owls,  concentrating  mainly  on  our  regu- 
larly occurring  species.  The  majority  of  the  pic- 
tures were  taken  by  the  same  photographer,  Stig 
Frode  Olsen,  which  is  a considerable  achievement, 
even  though  many  were  no  doubt  taken  outside 
Britain.  I also  wondered  whether  one  or  two  may 
have  involved  captive  birds.  The  very  brief  and 
basic  captions  do  not  provide  this  information,  or 
any  other  details  about  location  and  time  of  year. 
The  text  accompanying  the  pictures  provides  a 
readable  and  informative  overview  of  bird-of-prey 
ecology  and  conservation,  covering  each  species  in 
turn  after  a brief  introductory  chapter.  It  is  clearly 
aimed  at  a broad,  rather  than  specialist,  audience 


but  covers  the  ground  well  and  provides  enough 
detail  to  be  useful  to  more  serious  raptor  enthusi- 
asts, at  least  for  the  species  with  which  they  are  less 
familiar.  The  RSPB’s  involvement  has  ensured  that 
there  is  a particular  focus  on  conservation  issues 
and  the  threats  that  Britain’s  birds  of  prey  still  face, 
despite  the  encouraging  increases  in  many  raptor 
populations  over  recent  decades.  The  RSPB’s  influ- 
ence is  also  apparent  in  the  short,  but  very  care- 
fully worded,  account  for  the  Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo 
and  in  sections  covering  other  contentious  raptor 
issues  such  as  the  continued  illegal  persecution  of 
Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  on  upland  shooting 
estates.  All  in  all  this  is  an  excellent  book  and  is 
highly  recommended  for  those  wishing  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  this  popular  group  of 
birds  in  Britain. 

Ian  Carter 
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The  Loire  Valley  - Loire,  Brenne  and  Sologne 

By  Dirk  Hilbers  and  Tony  Williams 
Crossbill  Guides,  201 1 

Pbk,  208pp,  coloured  illustrations,  photos  and  maps 
ISBN  978-90-501 1-354-0  Subbuteo  code  M20823 
£18.95  BB  Bookshop  price  £17.00 


This  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  splendid  titles 
from  Crossbill  Guides. 
It  follows  the  now- 
established  layout, 
with  introductory  chapters  on  the  landscape  and 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  region,  followed  by  a series 
of  walks  with  maps  describing  what  to  look  out  for 
and  a section  on  Tourist  Information  and  Obser- 
vation Tips.  The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated  with 
colour  paintings  and  photographs. 

The  Loire,  with  is  splendid  chateaux,  is 
arguably  one  of  the  more  beautiful  places  in 
Europe.  The  river  itself  has  nesting  Little  Ringed 
Plovers  Charadrius  dubius  and  Little  Terns  Ster- 
nula  albifrons,  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus  have 
recolonised  the  area  (and,  as  in  the  UK,  there  are 
good  places  to  observe  these  splendid  raptors),  and 
the  woodlands,  including  the  Foret  D’Orleans,  are 
excellent  places  to  come  face  to  face  with  species 
rare  or  absent  in  the  UK.  Honey-buzzards  Pernis 
apivorus  and  a few  Black  Kites  Milvus  migrans 
breed  and  Booted  Aquila  pennata  and  Short-toed 
Eagles  Circaetus  gallicus  can  be  found.  Wood- 
peckers include  Black  Dryocopus  martins,  Grey- 
headed Picus  canus  and  Middle-spotted 
Dendrocopos  medius,  although  some  effort  will  be 
needed  to  locate  them. 


The  Sologne  abounds  with  forests,  of  which 
many  are  conifer  plantations,  and  shallow  lakes. 
Heathlands  and  peat  bogs  also  help  to  make  up  an 
area  of  superb  habitats.  Many  of  the  species 
already  mentioned  are  to  be  found  here  and  in 
addition  Purple  Ardea  purpurea  and  Night  Herons 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  as  well  as  good  numbers  of 
Whiskered  Terns  Chlidonias  hybrida  and  Black- 
necked Grebes  Podiceps  nigricollis. 

For  me  one  of  the  great  joys  of  the  Brenne  is 
the  number  of  species  you  can  see  commonly 
which  have  become  scarce  or  even  extinct  in 
Britain.  Red-backed  Shrikes  Lanins  collurio  are  an 
everyday  sight  as  are  Whinchats  Saxicola  rubetra. 
Corn  Emberiza  calandra  and  Cirl  Buntings  E. 
cirlus.  Golden  Orioles  Oriolus  oriolus  add  their 
fluty  songs  to  the  dawn  chorus  and  Turtle  Doves 
Streptopelia  turtur  purr  in  abundance. 

Add  to  all  this  the  splendid  local  food  and  wine 
and  the  friendliness  of  local  people  and  a visit  here 
is  the  perfect  solution  to  modern-day  stress. 
Indeed,  if  you  have  never  ventured  abroad  to  look 
at  birds,  then  this  is  the  perfect  place  to  start.  You 
can  easily  reach  the  area  in  a day’s  drive  from 
Calais.  Take  this  book  with  you  and  there  will  be 
no  disappointments. 

Derek  Moore 


Also  received: 


Finding  Birds  in  Estonia 

By  Dave  Gosney;  www.easybirder.co.uk, 
2011;  DVD  (85  mins)  and  36-page  booklet 
Subbuteo  code  V80092 
BB  Bookshop  price  £20.00 
This  offering  continues  Dave  Gosney’s  series  of 
Finding  Birds  in...  guides,  revamping  his  excellent 
booklets  from  two  decades  ago.  Highly  recom- 
mended. 

Garden  Bird  Confidential 

By  Dominic  Couzens;  Hamlyn,  2010;  pbk, 
192pp,  many  colour  photos  and  illustrations 
Subbuteo  code  M208 18  £14.99 
BB  Bookshop  price  £13.49 


The  Species  Seekers: 
heroes,  fools,  and  the  mad 
pursuit  of  life  on  earth 

By  Richard  Conniff;  W.  W.  Norton,  2011; 
hbk,  464pp,  black-and-white  illustrations 
Subbuteo  code  M20975  £19.99 
BB  Bookshop  price  £18.00 
A colourful  history  of  the  early  naturalists  who 
risked  death  to  discover  strange  life-forms  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 
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News  and  comment 

Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Thousands  of  oiled  penguins  picked  up  on  Tristan 


The  rehabilitation  of  thousands  of  oiled  penguins 
following  the  wreck  of  the  MS  Oliva  on  Nightin- 
gale Island  in  the  Tristan  group  continues.  It  is 
feared  that  up  to  10,000  Northern  Rockhopper 
Penguins  Eudyptes  moseleyi  - one  of  the  most 
threatened  penguin  species  - were  affected  by  the 
oil  spill  in  March.  Nightingale  Island  is  home  to 
half  the  world  population. 

The  RSPB  has  launched  an  urgent  appeal  for 
funds  to  help  the  island’s  threatened  penguins  and 
other  wildlife  affected  by  the  oil.  The  money  will  also 
be  used  to  fund  follow-up  monitoring  and  to  assess 
the  full  impact  of  the  disaster  on  wildlife,  including 
other  seabirds  and  the  rock  lobster  Jasus  tristani, 
which  is  of  particular  economic  importance. 

Sarah  Sanders  works  for  the  RSPB’s  Interna- 
tional Division.  Commenting  on  the  crisis,  she 
said:  ‘The  Tristanians  are  doing  remarkable  work 
with  the  limited  resources  available  to  them.  It  is 
fantastic  that  immediate  help  is  now  reaching  the 
island’s  stricken  wildlife,  but  we  mustn’t  forget  that 
this  catastrophe  may  leave  a legacy  after  the  oil  has 
disappeared. 

‘We  have  to  monitor  the  penguins  and  the  rock 
lobster  to  see  if  there  are  any  prolonged  impacts, 
and  we  have  to  ensure  that  rat  traps  continue  to  be 
laid  around  the  island  to  ensure  that  any  rats 


which  may  have  escaped  from  the  vessel  do  not 
pose  a threat  to  the  island’s  fragile  ecosystem.’ 

So  far,  over  3,600  penguins  have  been  brought  in 
for  rehabilitation.  A team  from  SANCCOB  (a 
seabird  rehabilitation  centre  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa)  are  now  on  the  island,  and  have  worked  with 
islanders  - plumbers,  carpenters,  electricians  as  well 
as  more  general  helpers  - to  build  a sophisticated 
washing  facility  to  wash  the  oiled  penguins.  During 
the  30-minute  process,  the  birds’  plumage  is 
degreased,  washed  twice  and  then  rinsed;  the  birds 
are  then  given  a hydration  treatment  of  fluid  with 
electrolytes  and  glucose  before  being  tagged  and 
placed  in  a recovery  pen.  The  first  of  the  rehabili- 
tated birds  were  released  back  to  sea  in  early  April. 

Trevor  Glass,  the  Tristan  Conservation  Officer, 
said:  ‘The  Tristan  Community  has  been  working 
flat  out  since  the  disaster  occurred  to  round-up 
oiled  penguins  and  send  them  to  the  cleaning 
centre  which  has  been  set  up  on  Tristan.  The  situa- 
tion is  serious  so  we  need  help  to  cope  with  the 
huge  scale  of  this  environmental  disaster.’ 

To  donate  to  the  appeal  use  the  following  link: 
www.rspb.org.uk/news/276 1 I 5-uk-penguins-in- 
rehab-after-devastating-oil-spill  For  updates  visit 
the  Tristan  Association  website:  www.tristandc. 
com/newsmsoliva.php 


Hen  Harriers  win  the  Lottery 

What  could  be  a last-ditch  bid  to  save  the  Hen 
Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  as  a breeding  species  in 
England  has  won  more  than  £300,000  backing 
from  the  Heritage  Lottery  Fund.  A £317,700  grant 
has  been  given  to  the  RSPB  to  fund  Skydancers,  an 
ambitious  four-year  project  aimed  at  protecting 
and  conserving  nesting  Hen  Harriers  in  the 
English  uplands. 

Skydancers  - named  after  the  harrier’s  acrobatic 
courtship  display  - differs  from  other  raptor  protec- 
tion projects  as  it  will  not  only  deliver  direct  conser- 
vation work  but  also  an  innovative  programme  of 
community  activities  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

A recent  Government-commissioned  report  - 
the  Hen  Harrier  Framework  - suggested  that  there 
is  enough  upland  moorland  habitat  for  over  300 
pairs  of  Hen  Harrier  in  England,  yet  last  year  there 
were  only  seven  successful  nesting  attempts.  The 
majority  of  these  were  on  the  United  Utilities 
estate  in  the  Forest  of  Bowland,  Lancashire,  which 


remains  this  bird’s  only  English  stronghold.  The 
report  concluded  that  illegal  killing  is  the  biggest 
single  factor  affecting  the  species,  and  that  it  is 
having  a dramatic  impact  on  the  population  in 
core  parts  of  the  harrier’s  range  in  northern 
England  - and  in  Scotland. 

The  Skydancers  project  will  work  with  volun- 
teers across  existing  breeding  sites  in  Bowland, 
Cumbria  and  Northumberland  to  protect  and 
monitor  any  nests.  And  a hearts  and  minds  policy 
involving  an  ‘engagement  officer’  will  develop  a 
comprehensive  programme  of  events  and  activities 
in  these  areas  aimed  at  enthusing  and  educating 
schoolchildren  and  local  people  about  Hen  Har- 
riers. The  project  will  enable  the  RSPB  to  listen  to 
the  views  of  local  stakeholders,  such  as  land  man- 
agers, and  work  with  them  to  enable  a greater 
understanding  of  issues  surrounding  Hen  Har- 
riers, the  aim  being  to  develop  better  ways  to  con- 
serve them  in  the  future. 
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Big  Garden  Birdwatch  sees  small  birds  bounce  back 


Over  600,000  people  took  part  in  this  year’s  RSPB 
Big  Garden  Birdwatch  during  the  last  weekend  in 
January,  and  their  counts  revealed  that  some  of  the 
smaller  birds,  which  decreased  in  numbers  last 
year,  bounced  back  this  year.  Sightings  of  Gold- 
crests  Regulus  regulus  doubled,  Long-tailed  Tits 
Aegithalos  caudatus  increased  by  a third  and  Coal 
Tits  Periparus  ater  increased  by  a quarter. 

The  long,  harsh  winter  of  2009/10  hit  all  three 
species  hard,  with  numbers  recorded  in  January 
2010  significantly  down  on  those  in  2009.  But  they 
had  recovered  in  January  2011,  despite  the  harsh 
weather  in  late  2010.  Thousands  of  Big  Garden 
Birdwatchers  were  also  fortunate  to  see  Waxwings 
Bombycilla  garrulus  during  this  winter’s  major 
influx.  More  than  7,000  were  counted  in  the  2011 


survey,  in  almost  1 ,000  gardens. 

Some  609,177  people  counted  over  10.2  million 
birds,  with  over  70  species  recorded  in  300,780 
gardens  across  the  UK.  Common  Starlings  Sturnus 
vulgaris  and  Blackbirds  Turdus  merula  have 
swapped  positions  on  this  year’s  leader  board,  with 
Starling  now  at  no.  2 and  Blackbird  at  no.  3.  Star- 
ling sightings  have  increased  by  a quarter  since  last 
year,  but  their  numbers  are  still  down  compared 
with  counts  in  the  first  Big  Garden  Birdwatch,  in 
1979.  The  House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 
retained  its  top  spot  for  the  eighth  year  running, 
with  an  average  of  four  per  garden.  Numbers  of 
Blue  Tits  Cyanistes  caeruleus  increased  by  22%  and 
Great  Tits  Parus  major  by  12%. 


Skokholm  bird  observatory  reborn 


It  was  Britain’s  first  bird  observatory  - but  has  lain 
dormant  for  35  years.  Now  the  oldest  observatory 
could  be  reborn  as  the  newest.  Skokholm  is  an 
island  lying  off  the  Pembrokeshire  coast  made 
famous  by  the  pioneering  seabird  studies  of 
Ronald  Lockley,  who  lived,  often  in  great  hardship, 
on  the  island  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
He  studied  the  movements  of  Manx  Shearwaters 
Puffinus  puffinus  and  other  seabirds  and  estab- 
lished the  observatory  there  in  1933. 

In  recent  years,  the  (previous)  owners  would 
not  allow  any  bird  ringing  at  all  and  the  observa- 
tory ceased  to  exist  in  1976.  Three  decades  later,  in 
2006,  the  Wildlife  Trust  of  South  & West  Wales 
pulled  out  all  the  stops  and  purchased  the  freehold 
of  Skokholm.  It  was  a massive  effort,  with 
members  of  the  Trust  and  Friends  of  the  Islands 
(Skomer  and  Skokholm)  raising  more  than 
£750,000.  Since  then  the  Friends  have  made  even 
greater  efforts  to  get  the  island  back  in  conserva- 
tion management  and  restore  the  infrastructure 
for  visitors.  This  has  meant  a complete  restoration 
of  the  many  buildings  and  work  on  the  jetty. 
Nearly  all  of  this  work  has  been  carried  out  by  vol- 
unteers, supervised  by  professionals. 

There  is  still  much  to  do  and,  although  most  of 
the  buildings  are  in  good  order,  restoration  of 
Lockley’s  Cottage  is  not  yet  complete.  Work  is  also 
progressing  on  a proper  water  system  rather  than 
carrying  buckets  from  the  well.  A full-time  warden 
will  be  in  place  later  this  year  and  bird  ringing  will 
once  again  be  undertaken.  The  aim  is  that  the 
Observatory  will  be  reinvigorated  and  full  status 
restored  in  2012. 

For  visitors,  staying  on  Skokholm  is  again  pos- 
sible. A self-catering  option  will  be  available,  and 


there  is  a small  shop  on  the  island  so  that  visitors 
do  not  have  to  bring  over  lots  of  food.  Visitors  will 
be  able  to  stay  for  a whole  week,  Friday  to  Monday 
or  Monday  to  Friday.  For  details  and  bookings  see 
the  Wildlife  Trust  of  South  and  West  Wales  website 
www.welshwildlife.org 

If  you  would  like  to  volunteer,  make  a donation 
towards  the  ongoing  restoration  or  just  visit,  please 
contact  the  Wildlife  Trust.  The  efforts  of  all  so  far 
not  only  proves  that  ‘The  Big  Society’  is  alive  and 
well  but  gives  everybody  the  chance  once  again  to 
enjoy  the  peace  of  this  gem  of  an  island  and  its 
wonderful  wildlife.  See  also  the  Skokholm  blog 
www.skokholm.blogspot.com 
( Contributed  by  Derek  Moore) 


Changes  on  the  board  at  BB 

In  April  we  reluctantly  said  goodbye  to  Nick  Askew 
from  the  board  of  BB2000.  After  working  for  three 
years  in  BirdLife’s  Cambridge  office,  on  web  devel- 
opment and  communications,  Nick  is  heading  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  literally:  to  join 
BirdLife’s  Pacific  Programme  as  their  Regional 
Programme  Development  Manager,  based  in  Fiji. 
We  wish  him  and  his  wife  Nat  all  the  best  for  their 
move.  In  his  time  at  BB,  Nick  has  had  a major 
impact  on  BB’s  website  and  new  media  develop- 
ment in  particular,  and  he  will  be  much  missed. 
We  are,  however,  delighted  to  welcome  two  new 
faces  to  the  board.  Mark  Holling’s  name  will  be 
very  familiar  to  readers  as  Secretary  of  the  Rare 
Breeding  Birds  Panel,  while  Conor  Jameson,  Trusts 
Manager  at  RSPB,  will  also  be  a familiar  name 
to  many  through  his  excellent  column  in  Birds 
magazine. 
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News  and  comment 


African  biofuels  increase  carbon  emissions  - and  endanger 
special  birds 


The  production  and  transportation  of  African  bio- 
fuels destined  for  Europe  will  result  in  up  to  six  times 
the  carbon  emissions  of  fossil  fuels,  a new  study  has 
revealed.  The  report,  commissioned  by  the  RSPB, 
ActionAid  and  Nature  Kenya,  focuses  on  the 
Dakatcha  Woodlands  in  Kenya,  which  are 
set  to  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for  jatropha 
plantations. 

Campaigners  say  that  the  results  of  the  study 
make  a mockery  of  claims  that  biofuels  are  a green, 
renewable  alternative  to  fossil  fuels.  Biofuel  currently 
makes  up  around  3.5%  of  the  petrol  and  diesel  in  UK 
fuel  pumps.  However,  the  UK  Government  wants  to 
increase  this  to  meet  EU  targets. 

The  Dakatcha  Woodlands  are  one  of  the  last 
remaining  tracts  of  coastal  forest  in  Kenya  and  are 
home  to  thousands  of  indigenous  tribespeople  as 
well  as  a range  of  threatened  wildlife.  Over  20,000 
people  live  here  and  it  is  the  ancestral  land  of  the 
indigenous  minority  Watha  and  Giriama  tribes. 
Clearing  the  land  for  the  plantation  will  not  only 
evict  the  tribes  from  their  land,  but  will  destroy  their 
livelihoods  and  sacred  burial  sites. 

Dakatcha  is  also  a global  biodiversity  hotspot  and 
home  to  a number  of  globally  threatened  species 
including  the  spectacular  Fischer’s  Turaco  Tauraco 
fischeri,  Southern  Banded  Snake  Eagle  Circaetus  fasci- 
olatus,  Sokoke  Scops  Owl  Otus  ireneae,  and  Sokoke 
Pipit  Anthus  sokokensis.  Clarke’s  Weaver  Ploceus 
golandi  is  found  in  only  two  places  on  earth  and  will 


be  threatened  with  extinction  if  the  plantation  goes 
ahead. 

Dr  Helen  Byron,  RSPB’s  Kenya  expert,  said:  ‘The 
Dakatcha  Woodlands  are  a haven  for  wildlife  and  the 
threat  they  face  is  a direct  result  of  European  demand 
for  biofuels.  No  government  has  done  a proper 
assessment  of  biofuels  imported  from  overseas  to  see 
if  they  will,  in  fact,  reduce  our  carbon  emissions  - so 
we  decided  to  do  it  for  them.  We  were  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  the  biofuel  produced  from  the  proposed 
plantations  at  Dakatcha  will  result  in  up  to  six  times 
more  carbon  emissions  than  fossil  fuels.’ 

Tim  Rice,  ActionAid’s  biofuels  expert,  said:  ‘Bio- 
fuels are  far  from  the  miracle  climate  cure  they  were 
thought  to  be.  Like  most  other  biofuels,  jatropha 
could  actually  end  up  increasing  carbon  emissions. 
Crucially,  the  Dakatcha  case  also  shows  how  biofuel 
plantations  can  create  huge  social  upheaval  with 
whole  communities  losing  their  land,  homes  and 
jobs.’ 

Dr  Byron  continued:  ‘The  UK  Government 
recognises  the  problems  that  subsidising  biofuels  is 
causing  across  the  world  and  last  week  announced 
that  it  intends  to  limit  such  subsidies.  But  ministers 
must  go  further,  they  must  challenge  the  European 
targets  for  biofuels  and  instead  adopt  an  ambitious 
programme  to  reduce  emissions  from  cars  through 
improving  efficiency  and  a massive  roll-out  of  elec- 
tric vehicles.’ 

Taking  into  account  the  emissions  produced 
throughout  the  whole 
production  and  consump- 
tion process  (looking  not 
only  at  land-use  change 
but  also  transportation, 
cultivation,  oil  extraction 
and  refining),  the  study 
found  that  jatropha  would 
emit  between  2.5  and  6 
times  more  greenhouse 
gases  than  fossil  fuels. 
Much  of  the  biofuel  pro- 
duced in  Dakatcha  is  des- 
tined for  Europe  because 
of  new  EU  targets.  The 
Renewable  Energy  Direc- 
tive (RED)  requires  10% 
of  transport  to  be  renew- 
able by  2020  and  most 
member  states  plan  to 
meet  this  almost  entirely 
through  biofuels  - which 
is  likely  to  result  in  a dou- 
bling of  biofuel  use  in 
Europe  by  2020. 


143.  Juvenile  Socotra  Buzzard  Buteo  socotraensis,  February  2007.  Socotra 
Buzzard,  endemic  to  the  Socotra  archipelago  (Yemen),  is  now  in  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records  as  the  ‘most  recently  discovered  bird  of  prey 
species’  (more  accurately,  it's  the  most  recently  described  and  named). 
BirdLife  International  has  formally  accepted  it  to  their  world  list  with 
status  Vulnerable.  A provisional  assessment,  based  on  surveys  since  1999, 
is  that  the  population  is  c.  250  pairs. 
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New  species  of  storm-petrel 

Unidentified  storm-petrels  seen  recently  off  the 
coast  of  Chile  have  been  confirmed  as  a new 
species  by  a team  of  biologists,  including  British 
seabirder  Peter  Harrison.  An  expedition  out  into 
the  Pacific  followed  Harrison’s  earlier  examination 
of  two  skins  of  an  Oceanites  sp.  in  Argentina’s 
Natural  History  Museum  in  Buenos  Aires.  These 
had  been  described  as  the  first  Argentinean  records 
of  Elliot’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  gracilis  galapo- 
goensis.  However,  on  examining  the  specimens, 
Harrison  concluded  that  they  represented  a hith- 
erto undescribed  taxon. 

Harrison  enlisted  the  help  of  Chilean  ornithol- 
ogist Dr  Michel  Sallaberry  Ayerza,  plus  Chris 
Gaskin  and  Karen  Baird  from  New  Zealand,  both 
involved  in  the  rediscovery  of  the  New  Zealand 
Storm-petrel  O.  maorianus.  The  team  spent  four 
days  at  sea  in  the  Seno  Reloncavi  area,  using 
‘chum’  to  attract  petrels  within  range  of  specially 
designed  net-guns.  These  were  critical  to  the 


success  of  the  expedition  and  were  developed  in 
New  Zealand  for  the  capture  of  the  New  Zealand 
Storm-petrel.  In  all,  over  1,500  sightings  of  the 
new  Oceanites  species  were  recorded  and  12  birds 
were  captured  for  collection  of  biometric  data  and 
samples  of  blood  and  feathers  for  genetic  work. 

The  new  species  would  appear  to  be  most 
closely  related  to  Elliot’s  Storm-petrel  but  in 
appearance  is  intermediate  between  Wilson’s  O. 
oceanicus  and  New  Zealand  Storm-petrels;  it  shows 
a distinctive  pale  upperwing  crescent  and  a promi- 
nent white  bar  across  the  underwing-coverts. 

The  expedition  team  estimate  a population  of 
5,000-10,000  birds  in  the  Seno  Reloncavi  area, 
where  the  new  taxon  appears  to  be  the  most  abun- 
dant of  the  resident  seabirds,  with  flocks  at  chum 
slicks  of  several  hundred  individuals.  Further 
analysis  on  feather  and  blood  samples  is  expected 
to  confirm  this  discovery  and  a full  scientific  pub- 
lication is  in  preparation. 


Kosi  Bird  Observatory  update 

Fundraisers  for  Nepal’s  first  bird  observatory  are 
closing  in  on  their  £25,000  target  to  buy  10  ha  of  land 
north  of  the  Koshi  Tappu  Wildlife  Reserve.  Hem  Sagar 
Baral,  from  Himalayan  Nature,  reports:  ‘We  have 
already  raised  £17,000  and  are  now  heading  towards 
the  final  stages  for  procurement  of  the  land  and 
looking  around  at  all  ways  to  make  up  this  deficit.’ 

The  observatory  appeal  fund  is  administered  by  the 
Wetland  Trust  in  the  UK.  If  you  can  help  this  worthy 
cause,  then  do  send  a cheque  to:  Kosi  Bird  Observa- 
tory and  Education  Centre,  The  Wetland  Trust  (UK 
Registered  Charity  296531),  Elms  Farm,  Pett  Lane, 
Icklesham,  Winchelsea,  East  Sussex  TN36  4AH,  UK. 
Make  cheques  payable  to  ‘The  Wetland  Trust’  and 
print  ‘KBO’  on  the  back.  UK  taxpayers  can  also  Gift 
Aid  their  donations.Visitwww.himalayannature.org 


‘On  The  Edge’  exhibition 

Artist  Rory  McCann,  who  works  for  BirdLife,  has  an 
exhibition  of  his  drawings  in  Cambridge  this  month. 
The  theme  of  the  exhibition  is  species  on  the  edge  of 
extinction,  from  some  of  the  most  iconic  and  charis- 
matic species,  to  others  that  are  lesser  known  but  in 
equal  need  of  conservation  attention.  You  can  view  the 
artwork  on  Rory’s  website  and  bid  for  a picture  of  the 
Philippine  Eagle  Pithecophaga  jefferyi-,  proceeds  from 
that  sale  will  go  to  BirdLife’s  Preventing  Extinctions 
Programme.  The  exhibition  is  at  the  Michaelhouse 
Centre  in  Cambridge  on  2nd- 16th  May,  open  daily 
between  8 am  and  5 pm.  See  http://ontheedgeexhibition. 
wikispaces.com 


Spanish  wetland  restored 

Spain’s  conservation  credentials  have  received  a 
boost  with  the  restoration  of  a major  inland 
wetland,  originally  drained  nearly  300  years 
ago.  The  Laguna  del  Canizar,  near  the  village  of 
Villarquemado  in  Teruel  province,  was  drained 
in  1730  to  provide  additional  land  and  water 
for  agriculture,  and  to  combat  malaria,  which 
was  endemic  in  Spain  at  that  time.  Now,  thanks 
to  a government  initiative,  with  the  help  of 
local  conservation  volunteers  and  support 
from  the  local  villagers,  much  of  the  lake  has 
been  restored.  Work  began  in  2006  and  is  still 
continuing,  but  there  are  already  substantial 
areas  of  open  water  and  reedbeds.  When  fully 
restored,  this  will  be  the  second-largest  fresh- 
water lagoon  in  inland  Spain. 

Species  such  as  Purple  Swamp-hen  Por- 
phyrio  porphyrio  and  Eurasian  Bittern  Botaurus 
stellaris  have  already  returned  and  a substantial 
population  of  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aerugi- 
nosus  has  become  established.  Regular  visitors 
include  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus,  Black 
Stork  Ciconia  nigra  and  Great  White  Egret 
Ardea  alba  and,  in  winter,  the  lagoon  is  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  Common  Cranes  Grus 
grus  from  the  major  wintering  flock  at  Laguna 
de  Gallocanta,  40  km  to  the  north.  With  two 
major  wetlands  within  easy  reach  of  each  other 
- and  some  splendid  steppe  in  between  - this 
relatively  unknown  area  of  northeast  Spain  is 
well  worth  a visit. 

( Contributed  by  Jeremy  Brock ) 
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Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers  early 
March  to  early  April  2011. 

Headlines  The  beginning  of  April  saw  an 
impressive  arrival  of  spring  overshoots,  with  a raft 
of  sightings  of  Purple  Herons  and  Black  Storks, 
three  Night  Herons,  a Red-footed  Falcon,  Gull- 
billed and  Whiskered  Terns,  eight  Alpine  Swifts,  a 
Pallid  Swift,  several  European  Bee-eaters  and 
Woodchat  Shrikes,  three  Subalpine  Warblers  and 
single  Sardinian  and  Great  Reed  Warblers.  Other 
rarities  included  a Pied-billed  Grebe,  Little  Crake, 
Short-toed  Treecreeper  and,  harking  back  to  last 
autumn,  a Red-flanked  Bluetail  (in  Dorset),  but  a 
‘Stejneger’s  Scoter’  in  Co.  Kerry  was  the  one  bird 
to  make  many  twitchers  move  quickly. 

Ross’s  Goose  Anser  rossii  Long-stayers  in  north 
Norfolk  to  16th  March  and  Cumbria  to  3rd  April; 
Loch  Leven  (Perth  & Kinross),  27th  March  to  3rd 
April;  Dowlaw  (Borders),  27th  March  to  9th  April; 
Doddington  (Northumberland),  29th  March  to 
2nd  April.  Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis 
Vane  Farm/Loch  Leven  (Perth  & Kinross),  long- 
stayer  to  6th  April. 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  Long-stayer  at 
Rushy  Common  (Oxfordshire),  to  27th  March; 
Youghal  (Co.  Cork),  13th  March;  Cresswell  Ponds 


(Northumberland),  27th  March  to  9th  April; 
Dawlish  Warren  (Devon),  7th  April.  Black  Duck 
Anas  rubripes  Long-stayer,  Ventry  (Co.  Kerry),  to 
31st  March.  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  Llanelli 
(Carmarthenshire),  20th-29th  March;  Ouse 
Washes  (Cambridgeshire),  1st  April. 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Long-stayers  at 
Oulton  Broad  (Suffolk),  to  18th  March,  and  Chew 
Valley  Lake  (Avon),  29th  March  to  10th  April; 
Cockshoot  Broad  (Norfolk),  26th  March;  Lydiard 
Park  (Wiltshire),  30th  March  to  7th  April;  Strump- 
shaw  Fen  (Norfolk),  8th  April.  Lesser  Scaup  Aythya 
affmis  Long-stayers  at  Slimbridge  (Gloucester- 
shire), to  10th  April,  and  Cosmeston  Lakes  (South 
Glamorgan),  to  26th  March;  Marshside  (Lan- 
cashire & N Merseyside),  19th  March  to  10th 
April;  Milton  Loch  (Dumfries  & Galloway), 
22nd-24th  March.  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis 
Burghead  (Moray  & Nairn),  long-stayer  to  14th 
March;  Unst  (Shetland),  up  to  three,  21st  March  to 
3rd  April;  Ythan  Estuary  (North-east  Scotland), 
30th  March  to  7th  April;  Rattray  Head  (North-east 
Scotland),  10th  April.  Black  Scoter  Melanitta  amer- 
icana Colwyn  Bay  (Denbighshire),  9th  April. 
‘Stejneger’s  Scoter’  Melanitta  deglandi  stejnegeri, 
Rossbeigh  (Co.  Kerry),  to  4th  April. 

White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii 

Cromane  (Co.  Kerry),  26th-27th 
March;  North  Ronaldsay  (Orkney), 
28th  March;  Lewis  (Outer  Hebrides), 
four,  9th  April;  near  Melvaig,  9th 
April,  Poolewe,  9th  April  and  Gru- 
inard  Bay  (all  Highland),  10th  April. 


1 44.  Male  ‘Stejneger’s  Scoter’  Melanitta  deglandi  stejnegeri, 
Rossbeigh,  Co.  Kerry,  March  2011. 


Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  St 
Mary’s  (Scilly),  8th  April,  then  two 
10th  April;  Two  Tree  Island  (Essex), 
10th  April.  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis 
Slimbridge,  1 9th— 2 1 st  March;  Stoke 
Ferry  (Norfolk),  22nd  March;  Carlton 
Marshes  (Suffolk),  28th  March;  Shap- 
wick  Heath  (Somerset),  2nd  April. 
Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba  Records 
from  Devon,  Dorset,  Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire,  Kent,  Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside  (up  to  three),  Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk,  Northumberland  (two), 
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1 45.  Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps,  Mull,  Argyll,  March  2011. 


Nottinghamshire,  Somerset 
(two),  Staffordshire  and 
Sussex.  Purple  Heron  Ardea 
purpurea  Sennen,  then  Land’s 
End,  2nd  April,  Drift  Resr,  3rd 
April  and  probably  same 
College  Resr  (all  Cornwall), 

6th—  10th  April;  St  Mary’s, 

3rd-10th  April;  Dwyran 
(Anglesey),  5th— 1 0th  April; 

Waxham  (Norfolk),  5th  April; 

Helston  Loe  (Cornwall),  8th 
April;  Tophill  Low  (York- 
shire), 9th— 10th  April;  Mont- 
castle  Quarry  (Fife),  10th 
April;  Braunton  Marsh 
(Devon),  10th  April;  Spurn 
(Yorkshire),  11th  April.  Black 
Stork  Ciconia  nigra  St  Mary’s, 

2nd  April;  Shapwick  Heath,  then  Nettlebridge 
(both  Somerset),  3rd  April;  Lowestoft,  4th  April, 
perhaps  same  Felixstowe  (both  Suffolk),  7th  April; 
Sea  Palling,  6th  April,  presumably  same  Upton 
(both  Norfolk),  7th  April;  Gillingham  (Essex),  7th 
April;  New  Hythe  GPs  (Kent),  8th  April;  Shirley, 
8th  April,  Buckherd  Bottom,  10th  April  and 
Fritham,  probably  all  same  (all  Hampshire),  10th 
April.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcine/lus  St  Albans 
(Hertfordshire),  22nd  March. 

Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps  Mull 
(Argyll),  22nd  March  to  6th  April. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  Symonds  Yat  (Hereford- 
shire), 7th  April;  Downham  Market  (Norfolk), 
11th  April.  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla 
Long-stayer,  Old  Basing/Basingstoke  (Hampshire), 
to  24th  March,  thought  to  be  responsible  for  some 
or  even  all  of  the  following  sightings:  Little 
Cawthorpe  (Lincolnshire),  3rd  and  10th  April; 
Norfolk  coast  between  Overstrand  and  Ormesby  St 
Margaret,  3rd  April;  Carlton  Colville  (Suffolk), 
4th;  various  Norfolk  coastal  localities,  east  to 
Holme,  4th-6th;  Gibraltar  Point  (Lincolnshire) 
6th;  Brancaster  Staithe  (Norfolk),  7th  April. 
Northern  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius  Long- 
stayers  on  north  Norfolk  coast  to  23rd  March,  on 
Lewis  to  25th  March,  at  Tacumshin  (Co.  Wexford), 
to  27th  March,  and  between  Broad  Lough  and 
Newcastle  (Co.  Wicklow),  to  27th  March.  Red- 
footed Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  Willingham-by- 
Stow  (Lincolnshire),  6th  April.  Gyr  Falcon  Falco 
rusticolus  Lewis,  1 9th— 26th  March;  North  Uist 


(Outer  Hebrides),  25th-26th  March. 

Little  Crake  Porzana  parva  Arundel  WWT 
(Sussex),  9th— 1 1 th  April.  American  Coot  Fulica 
americana  Long-stayer,  Termoncarragh  Lake  (Co. 
Mayo),  to  22nd  March. 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus  Pegwell  Bay 
(Kent),  5th  April.  Long-billed  Dowitcher 
Limnodromus  scolopaceus  Long-stayer  Lodmoor/ 
Radipole  (Dorset),  to  10th  April. 

Thayer’s  Gull  Larus  glaucoide s thayeri  Cleggan  (Co. 
Galway),  5th  April.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chroico- 
cephalus  Philadelphia  Lligwy  Bay  (Anglesey),  long- 
stayer  to  27th  March;  Cardiff  Bay  (East 
Glamorgan),  1 3th— 27th  March;  Castletown  (High- 
land), 23rd  March  to  6th  April;  Tiree  (Argyll), 
4th-7th  April;  Ythan  Estuary  (North-east  Scot- 
land), 8th— 10th  April.  Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon 
nilotica  Sennen,  6th— 1 0th  April.  Whiskered  Tern 
Chlidonias  hybrida  Benbecula  (Outer  Hebrides), 
5th— 8th  April;  Swineham  GP  (Dorset),  10th  April; 
Elmley  Marshes  (Kent),  10th  April.  Forster’s  Tern 
Sterna  forsteri  Long-stayer,  Galway  Bay  (Co. 
Galway),  to  15th  March. 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis  Chip- 
ping Norton  (Oxfordshire),  long-stayer  to  10th  April. 

Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  Cley  (Norfolk),  2nd  April; 
Bull  Cove  (Co.  Cork),  3rd  April;  Flamborough 
(Yorkshire),  3rd  April;  Harrogate  (Yorkshire), 
4th-6th  April;  Ramsey  (Isle  of  Man),  4th-5th 
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Oliver  Slessor  Graham  Catley 


Recent  reports 


146.  Male  Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans,  Humberston 
Fitties,  Lincolnshire,  April  2011. 


April;  Dunwich  Heath  (Suffolk),  4th  April;  Rath- 
farnham  (Co.  Dublin),  6th  April;  Leiston  (Suffolk), 
6th  April.  Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidus  Dungeness 
(Kent),  6th  April. 

European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster  St  Mary’s,  2nd 
and  9th—  1 0th  April;  Fowey  (Cornwall),  2nd  April; 
Blakeney  (Norfolk),  3rd  April;  Kynance  Cove 
(Cornwall),  7th  April;  Sennen,  then  Land’s  End 
(Cornwall),  8th  April;  Bryher  (Scilly),  10th  April. 

Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  North  Slob  (Co. 
Wexford),  3rd  April;  St  Agnes  (Scilly),  4th-6th  and 
10th  April;  St  Mary’s,  6th— 8th  April,  two  9th,  one 
to  10th  April;  Llangennith  Moors  (Gower),  9th 
April;  Treeve  Common  (Cornwall),  10th  April; 


Red-rumped  Swallow  Cecropis 
daurica  Lizard  (Cornwall),  2nd  April; 
Tacumshin  Lake,  2nd  April; 
Swineham  GP,  4th  April;  Portland 
Bill,  8th  April;  Southwell  (Dorset), 
10th  April;  Great  Orrne  (Caernar- 
fonshire), 10th  April. 

‘Northern’  Long-tailed  Tit  Aegithalos  caudatus  cau- 
datus  North  Foreland  (Kent),  at  least  three  long- 
stayers  to  21st  March. 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatus  Bev- 
erley (Yorkshire),  4th  April.  Subalpine  Warbler 
Sylvia  cantillans  Humberston  Fitties  (Lincolnshire), 
3rd  April;  Treeve  Common,  10th  April;  Holy 
Island  (Northumberland),  10th  April.  Sardinian 
Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  Hopton-on-Sea 
(Norfolk),  7th  April.  Great  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  arundinaceus  Nanjizal  (Cornwall), 
10th  April. 

Short-toed  Treecreeper  Certhia  brachydactyla 
Landguard  (Suffolk),  24th  March  to  6th  April. 


Lytchett  Bay  (Dorset),  10th  April. 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus  Dun- 
geness, long-stayer  to  21st  March. 
Minsmere,  three,  14th  March,  two  to 
25th,  same  two  at  Dingle  Marshes 
(both  Suffolk),  24th  March. 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachy- 
dactyla Portland  Bill  (Dorset), 
3rd-9th  April. 


147.  Short-toed  Treecreeper  Certhia 
brachydactyla,  Landguard,  Suffolk,  April  2011. 


Rose-coloured  Starling  Pastor  roseus  Penzance 
(Cornwall),  long-stayer  to  9th  April. 

Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  c yanurus  Durlston  CP 
(Dorset),  2nd-6th  April. 

European  Serin  Serinus  serinus  Landguard,  16th 
March;  Dungeness,  two,  27th-29th  March;  North 
Foreland,  2nd  April;  Youghal,  3rd  April;  Dundeugh 
(Dumfries  & Galloway),  3rd  April;  Pegwell  Bay,  4th 
April;  Gibraltar  Point,  7th  April;  Portland  Bill,  8th 
April;  Keyhaven  (Hampshire),  9th  April;  Burton 
Marsh  (Cheshire),  9th  April.  Arctic  Redpoll  Cardu- 
elis  hornemanni  Thrushgill  Fell  (Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside),  20th  March;  Scaling  Dam  Rest" 
(Cleveland),  22nd  March;  Great  Qrme,  10th  April. 
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M20587  pbk  £21.95 

WHERE  TO  WATCH  BIRDS  IN 
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ANDALUCIA,  EXTREMADURA 
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M20575  hbk  £23.99 
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and  Evolution  of  Exotic  Birds 
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M20621  pbk  £32.50 

KESTRELS  FOR  COMPANY 

Riddle,  Gordon 

M20795  pbk  £18.99 

100  BIRDS  TO  SEE  IN  YOUR 
LIFETIME 

Chandler,  David/Couzens,  Dominic 

M20954  pbk  £14.99 


Birds  of  Malta 


The  Illustrated  Encyclopedia 
of  BIRDS 

Birdlife  International 

M20961  hbk  £19.99 


PAINTING  WILDLIFE 
Step  by  Step 
Lawrence,  Rod 
M20829  pbk  £16.99 


INSECTS 


ECOLOGY 


BUTTERFLIES,  MOTHS  AND 
OTHER  INVERTEBRATES  OF 
COSTA  RICA 

Henderson,  Carrol  U Adams,  Steve 

M20576  pbk  £20.99 

A PHOTOGRAHIC  GUIDE  TO 
INSECTS  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST 
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M20952  pbk  £18.95 

THE  CARABIDAE  (ground 
beetles)  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
Luff,  Martin  L 
M20971  pbk  £19.00 

WILDLIFE  ART 

AVES  DO  PAMPA  Birds  - Pampa 

Endrigo,  Edson 

M20972  hbk  £55.00 

AVES  - Estado  de  Sao  Paulo 
Endrigo,  Edson 
M20973  hbk  £55.00 

AVES  Estado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Endrigo,  Edson 

M20974  hbk  £55.00 

There  and  Back  A CELEBRATION 
OF  BIRD  MIGRATION 

Brown,  Andy/Warren,  Michael 

M20951  hbk  £55.00 


NAMING  NATURE  The  Clash 
Between  Instinct  and  Science 

Kaesuk  Yoon,  Carol 

M20619  pbk  £12.99 
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Amazing  & 
Extraordinary 
Facts:  THE 
ENGLISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 
Binney,  Ruth 
M20831  hbk 
£9.99 


THE  FAILURE  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 
And  How  We  Can  Fix  It 

Saylan,  Charles/Blumstein,  Daniel  T 

M20899  hbk  £41.95 
M20900  pbk  £16.95 


THE  WORLD'S 
BEACHES 
A Global 
Guide  to  the 
Science  of  the 
Shoreline 
Pilkey,  Orrin  H/ 
Neal,  William  J/ 
Kelley,  Joseph  T/Cooper,J  Andrew  G 
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Optical  Equipment 


Birdwatching  Holidays  Birdwatching  Holidays 


Binoculars  & Telescopes 


Top  Makes , Top  Models, 
Top  Advice,  Top  Deals, 
Part  Exchange 

Show  Room  Sales 
01925  730399 


FOCALPOINT 

www.fpoint.co.uk 

Credit! debit  cards  accepted 


Books 

SECOND  NATURE  Secondhand/antiquarian 
books  on  birds/  natural  history  bought/sold. 
Back  Lane,  Knapton,  York  Y026  6QJ.  Tel:  0 1 904 
339493.  E-mail:  SecondnatureYork@  aol.com 
vvww.secondnaturebooks.com 


240  SPECIES  ‘/drtforgeiUbte ( 


INCLUDING  SEA 

Eagles 

Spectacular 
Coastal  scenery 

Unforgettable 

BIRDWATCHING 


SKYE 

THE  ISLAND  & 

LOCHALSH 

www.skye.co.uk 


Accommodation 


WADERS  BED  & BREAKFAST 


Run  by  birders  for  birders  • Guided  or  unguided 
Stanpit  Marsh  5 mins  walk,  Hengistbury  Head  10  mins  in  car, 

New  Forest  20  mins  in  car 
Total  refurb  this  year;  all  mod  cons. 

Tel:  01 202  38390 1 • Mobile:  07849  637 1 57  • www.waders-b-and-b.co.uk 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING  OF  BINOCULARS  & TELESCOPES  ''N 

Optrep  Optical  Repairs 

51st  YEAR  IN  OPTICS 

www.opticalrepairs.com 


BACK  NUMBERS  of  bird  and  natural  history 
periodicals.  Free  catalogue  from  D.  & D.  H.  W. 
Morgan,  The  Pippins,  Allensmore,  Hereford 
HR2  9BP.  E-mail:  stjamestree@uk2.net, 
www.birdjournals.com 


v 


01243  601365  • E-mail:  info@opticalrepairs.com 
Optrep  (Ref:  BB),  16  Wheatfield  Road,  Selsey, 

West  Sussex  PO20  ONY  (5  minutes  from  Pagham  HLNR) 


OPTICS  01872  263444 


www.swoptics.co.uk 


SLR’s  and  Compacts 

Nikon  D300s  Body  £1199 

Nikon  D7000  Bcdy  £1099 

Nikon  090  with  18-1 05mm  lens  £829 

Nikon  05000  with  1 8-55  VR  lens  £599 

Nikon  031 00  with  18-55VR  lens  £579 

Nikon  Coolpix  P100  £329 

Nikon  Coolpix  P7000 £489 


Lenses 

Nikon  70- 300mm  f/4  5-5  6ED  VR  £499 

Nikon  300mm  f/4  IF-ED  AF-S  £999 

Nikon  Teleconvener  TC-20E  III  £399 

Nikon  Teleconverter  TC-14E II  & TC-17E II  £379 
Sigma  1 50-500mm  f/5-6.3  DG  OS  HSM  £759 

See  Web  lor  other  lenses  available 


Tripods  ind  Gimbals 

Jobu  Junior  v3  BWG-J3K  Gimbal  £299 

Jobu  Heavy  Duty  BWG-HD  Mk  2 Gimbal  £389 
Jobu  BWG-PRO  B Gimbal  £499 

Velbon  DV-7000  Tripod  £139 

Velbon  Geo  E540  with  PH-157Q  head  £199 
Velbon  Geo  E640  with  PH-157Q  head  £209 

Manfrolto  Tripods  - see  Web 

Nikon  EDG _ 

Nikon  EDG  85  with  20-00x  zoom  £2039 

Nikon  EDG  65  with  16-48x  zoom  £1799 

Nikon  FSA-L2  SLR  Adapter  for  EDG  £529 

Nikon  EDG  8x42  £Call 

Nikon  EDG  10x42  £CaH 

Nikon  EDG  8x32  £1449 

Nikon  EDG  10x32 £1549 


Binoculars 

Swarovski  NEW  EL  8.5x42  Swarovision  £1595 

Swarovski  NEW  EL  10x42  Swarovision  £1660 

Swarovski  SLC  8x42  HD  £1359 

Leica  Ullravid  8x42  HD  £ 1 439 

Leica  Ullravid  10x42  HD  £1519 

Zeiss  Victory  TFLLT  8x42  £1159 

Zeiss  Victory  TFLLT  10x42 £1189 


Swarovski  Scopes  & Diglscoping 

ATM  80  HD  with  25-50x  zoom  & case  £2555 

ATM  65  HD  with  25-50x  zoom  & case  £1989 

Swarovski  UCA  Adapter  £235 

Swarovski  DCA  Adapter  £159 

Swarovski  TLS  800  SLR  Adapter  £439 

Swarovski  Telescope  Ral  £112 


Zeiss  Scopes  & Digiscoping 

New  Victory  Diascope  85 . 20-60x  & case  £2 1 99 

New  Victory  Diascope  85. 20-75x  & case  £2399 

New  Victory  Diascope  65, 15-56x  & case  £1999 

Zeiss  Photoscope  £4499 

Zeiss  Digital  Adapter  £299 

Zeiss  SLR  Adapter  £329 


Leica  Scopes  & Diglscoping 

APO  Televid  HD  82,  25-50x  zoom  & case  £2599 

APO  Televid  HD  65,  25-50x  zoom  & case  £2299 

Leica  Digital  Adapter  3 £349 

Leica  Digital  Adapter  4 £79 

Leica  Tnca  Tripod  with  DH1  Fluid  Head  £519 
Leica  D-Lux  5 - Available  Oct'  1 0 £630 

Leica  V-Lux  2 • Available  Oct'  10 £675 

Opticron  Scopes  & Digiscoping 
HR66  GA  ED,  18-54x  SDLv2  zoom  & case  £899 

ES80  GA  ED,  20-60x  HDF  Zoom  & case  £669 

GS52  GA  ED  with  12-36x  HDF  Zoom  £379 

Opticron  SDlv2  zoom  eye  piece  £259 

Opticron  UDCA  Adapter  £96 

Opticron  SLR  Telephoto  Adapter  £ 1 49 

Opticron  Panasonic  Lumix  FS10  Camera  Kit  £265 


Binoculars 

Opticron  Aurora  BGA  8x42  & 1 0x42  £685 

Opticron  DBA  Oasis  8x42  & 10x42  £549 

Opticron  Imagic  BGA  SE  8x42  £369 

Opticron  Verano  BGA  8x42  £295 

Opticron  Countryman  BGA  T PC  8x42  £249 

Opticron  Taiga  8x25  & 1 0x25  £89 

Opticron  Gallery  Scope  8x20  (dose  focus)  C70 


View  our  new  blog ... 
www.swopticsphoto.com' 
for  the  latest  news  and  reviews 

Over  800  Products  Available  Online 
www.swoptics.co.uk 
Gift  Vouchers  Available 

ESEO 

All  prices  are  subject  to  change  TkT  6 iNffl 

Please  check  website  for  current  prices  JSmm 


South  West  Optics 

22a  River  Street  Truro  Cornwall  UK  TR1  2SJ 


01872  263444  sales@swoptics.com 


OPTICS 


Binocular  & Telescope  Show 

28th  & 29th  May  2011 


Hill  Head  Fareham  Hampshire 
P0143JT 

L 9.30am-4pm 


National  Nature  Reserve 


A free  days  admission 
to  Titchfield  Haven 
Nature  Reserve 

Simply  purchase  a pair  of  binoculars  or 
telescope  from  our  show  and  we  will  deduct 
one  adult  admission  price  from  your  purchase. 


We  will  once  again  be  holding  one  of  our  popular 
optics  weekends  in  the  delightful  surroundings  of 
Titchfield  Haven  Nature  Reserve. 

An  unmissable  opportunity  to  try  out  the  latest  optical 
equipment  in  beautiful  surroundings  and  the  ideal  time 
to  purchase  with  show  offers  and  part-exchange  of 
your  old  photo  and  optical  equipment  most  welcome. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  you. 


Best  choice  - Best  quality  - Low  prices 


To  give  you  even  greater  choice  in  2011,  we  have  introduced  to  our  lineup  both  Hawke  optics  & Kowa. 


Nikon  - Hawke  - Kowa  - Zeiss  - Leica  - Opticron  - Swarovski 

Due  to  the  popularity  of  these  events,  we  strongly  recommend  calling  us  before  making  a special  journey  to  see  a particular  product! 


unaer 

MVLTIPLK 
Kt.TAII.KK 
II-  1MK  Vt.AR 


Your  No.1  destination  for  optics  in  Hampshire 
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A history  of  the 
Institute  of  Avian 
Research  - Helgoland 
Bird  Observatory 

Franz  Bairlein 

Abstract  This  article  was  originally  published  iri  German  in  2010,  to  help 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  establishment  of  a bird  observatory  on  the  island 
of  Helgoland,  Germany.  It  describes  the  beginnings  of  the  observatory,  and  its 
development  since,  highlighting  the  key  personnel  involved  and  the  linked 
establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Avian  Research.  The  main  research  themes  of  the 
modern  era  are  outlined,  with  examples,  and  an  appendix  describes  some  of  the 
rare  migrant  birds  recorded  on  the  island  of  Helgoland. 

came  to  Helgoland  as  a young  artist  in  1837. 
He  subsequently  concentrated  his  artistic 
talents  on  the  birdlife  of  the  island  and,  in 
fact,  following  his  marriage  to  an  island  girl 
in  1841,  he  remained  on  Helgoland  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Gatke’s  introduction  to  ornithology 
stemmed  from  his  passion  for  hunting.  In 
October  1843  he  shot  a young  Gyr  Falcon 
Falco  rusticolus  and,  thrilled  by  the  beauty  of 
the  bird,  he  started  what  was  to  become  a 
comprehensive  collection.  He  shot  and  pre- 
pared many  birds  himself  and  acquired 
others  from  hunters  and  amateur  taxider- 
mists on  the  island.  In  January  1847  he  began 
to  keep  a detailed  ornithological  diary,  in 
which  he  recorded  both  ornithological  and 
meteorological  data.  His  accounts  of 
Helgoland’s  birds  drew  many  ornithologists 
to  the  island  yet,  gradually,  the  stream  of  rari- 
ties that  Giitke  reported  also  began  to  attract 
a degree  of  scepticism.  Critics  suggested  that 
the  islanders  collected  the  birds  elsewhere 
and  brought  them  to  the  island  in  order  to 
sell  to  collectors  at  high  prices.  Giitke  reacted 
sharply  to  this  criticism  but  doubts  about  the 
provenance  of  the  birds  were  rebutted  above 
all  by  Johann  Heinrich  Blasius,  who  had 
studied  Gatke’s  working  methods  at  first- 


The  beginnings  of  ornithology  on 
Helgoland 

Although  the  occasional  mention  of 
Helgoland’s  birds  had  been  made  earlier,  it 
was  Heinrich  Giitke  who  first  made  the  island 
and  its  birds  well  known.  Gatke,  born  in  1814 
in  Pritzwalk,  in  the  state  of  Brandenburg, 


148.  Heinrich  Gatke  (1814-1897). 
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hand  during  a visit  to  the  island  in  1858. 
Nonetheless,  during  this  period  of  contro- 
versy, Gatke  was  unable  to  find  a publisher 
for  his  magnum  opus,  which  included 
many  of  his  own  sketches  and  vignettes. 
Ultimately,  Rudolf  Blasius  published 
Gatke's  Die  Vogelwarte  Helgoland  in  spring 
1891. 

Gatke  sold  his  skin  collection  following 
the  handover  of  Helgoland  to  the  German 
Empire  by  the  British  Governor  in  August 
1890.  Together  with  his  scientific  library,  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Prussian  Biological 
Institute  on  Helgoland.  This  formed  the 
basis  for  the  later  foundation  of  the 
Helgoland  Bird  Observatory.  Sadly,  Gatke 
did  not  live  to  experience  this  for  he  died 
on  New  Year’s  Day  1897. 

The  establishment  of  Helgoland 
Bird  Observatory 

In  1909,  Hugo  Weigold  (born  27th  May 
1886  in  Dresden)  came  to  the  Helgoland 
Biological  Institute  as  assistant  to  the 
German  Commission  for  Marine 
Research.  Although  Weigold  was  by  profes- 
sion a fisheries  biologist,  he  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  ornithologist  and  he  convinced 
the  director  of  the  Biological  Institute,  Prof. 
Heincke,  to  let  him  study  bird  migration  ‘on 
the  side’.  Weigold’s  intention  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a bird  observatory  on  Helgoland  in 
parallel  to  the  Rossiten  Bird  Observatory 
(subsequently  renamed  Rybachy),  which  was 
also  established  in  1910,  on  the  Curonian 
Spit.  The  great  day  came,  on  1st  April  1910, 
when  Weigold  was  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  ornithological  studies.  This  date 
has  since  come  to  be  considered  as  the 
birthday  of  the  ‘Vogelwarte  Helgoland’  - 
Helgoland  Bird  Observatory. 

Weigold  continued  to  publish  the  ornitho- 
logical reports  begun  by  Gatke,  but  the  deci- 


149.  The  Gyr  Falcon  Falco  rusticolus  shot  by 
Heinrich  Gatke  on  Helgoland  in  October  1843. 


sive  step  for  the  development  of  the 
Helgoland  Bird  Observatory  was  the  start  of 
breeding  and  migrant  bird  ringing  by 
Weigold,  from  1909  onwards.  The  first  bird 
ever  ringed  on  Helgoland,  a Song  Thrush 
Turdus  philotnelos,  on  16th  October  1909, 
ring  number  ‘VOGELWARTE  ROSSITTEN 
1111’,  was  shot  on  the  island  two  days  later. 
Initially,  rings  from  Rossitten  were  used  but, 
from  summer  191 1 onwards,  Helgoland  rings 
were  introduced  with  the  inscription  ‘Zook 
Station  Helgoland’  (and  later  ‘Biolog. 
Helgoland’). 

In  191 1,  a ‘biological  experimental  garden’ 
was  laid  out  in  a hollow  (known  locally  as  the 
Sapskuhle)  on  the  Middle  Land  of 
Helgoland,  an  area  devoid  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  where  standing  water  gathered 


BOX  I 


The  island  of  Helgoland 

Helgoland  is  located  46  km  off  the  German  coastline  (in  the  Helgoland  Bight,  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  North  Sea)  and  consists  of  two  islands:  the  main  island,  or  ‘Hauptinsel’ 
(around  1 km2,  population  c.  1,650),  to  the  west  and,  to  the  east,  the  smaller  (0.7  km2)  island, 
or  ‘Dime’.  The  former  is  what  the  place-name  ‘Helgoland’  is  normally  used  to  refer  to;  the  latter 
is  lower,  surrounded  by  sandy  beaches  and  not  permanently  inhabited.  Denmark  ceded 
Helgoland  to  the  UK  (by  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  in  January  1814),  while  Britain  gave  up  the  islands 
to  Germany  in  1890  in  the  Helgoland-Zanzibar  Treaty. 
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after  heavy  rain.  Weigold  planted  the  garden, 
designed  for  botanical  and  ornithological 
purposes,  with  plants  donated  from  the 
mainland.  Birds  were  originally  caught  with 
nets  in  this  garden  until  the  development  and 
introduction  of  the  now  world-famous 
Helgoland  funnel  trap  by  Weigold  in  1920. 
The  basis  for  successful  bird  migration 
research  - the  long-term  trapping  pro- 
gramme - was  thereby  established.  Weigold 
continued  his  research  into  bird  migration 
until  he  left  Helgoland  in  1924  to  take  up  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Hanover  State 
Museum.  His  numerous  reports  and  scien- 
tific studies  firmly  established  Helgoland  as 
the  Mecca  of  ornithology.  Dr  Hugo  Weigold 


died  on  9th  July  1973 
at  Ammersee,  Bavaria. 

Dr  Rudolf  Drost 
(born  on  18th  August 
1892  in  Oldenburg, 
Lower  Saxony)  took 
over  the  direction  of 
the  observatory  as 
Curator  for  Bird 
Research  on  1st  April 
1924.  In  1926,  this 
became  the  Observa- 
tory Department  and 
was  housed  temporar- 
ily in  a former  cable 
shed,  some  distance 
from  the  trapping 
garden.  The  situation  improved  in  October 
1926  when  the  Observatory  moved  to  the 
former  naval  staff  offices  on  the  Upper  Land, 
‘only  170  paces  away  from  the  trapping 
garden’. 

The  trapping  garden  was  gradually 
extended.  In  1927,  a 2-m-high  wall  was  built 
around  it.  In  1938,  a further  hollow  was 
created  and,  in  due  course,  five  large  funnel 
traps  were  erected  at  an  angle  to  the  main 
trap.  The  scientific  bird  collection  was  also 
enlarged  and  a bird  migration  museum  was 
established  in  1931.  The  periodical  Der 
Vogelzug  [Bird  Migration ],  which  changed  its 
name  to  Die  Vogelwarte  [The  Observatory]  in 
1949,  was  founded  in  collaboration  with  the 
Rossitten  Bird  Obser- 
vatory and  the 
German  Ornitholog- 
ical Society. 

In  addition  to  the 
bird  ringing  on 
Helgoland,  increasing 
numbers  of  birds  were 
ringed  by  volunteers 
on  the  mainland,  and 
so-called  ‘branch 
ringing  centres’  were 
founded  in  Silesia, 
Magdeburg,  Frank- 
furt, Marburg,  Dessau, 
Oldenburg  and 
Bremen.  By  the  end  of 
the  1930s,  over 
100,000  birds  a year 
were  being  caught  and 


151.  The  trapping  garden  on  Helgoland  around  1930.  Such  dense  cover 
is  found  almost  solely  in  the  trapping  garden. 
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152.  One  of  the  funnel  traps  on  Helgoland,  1934.  153.  Dr  HugoWeigold  (1886-1973). 


fitted  with  Helgoland  Bird  Observatory  rings. 
This  work  was  severely  restricted  during  the 
Second  World  War  as  employees  were  called 
to  arms.  But  work  on  Helgoland  did  not 
cease  altogether.  Three  female  employees  not 
only  looked  after  the  scientific  material,  but 
also  kept  up  the  daily  trapping  schedule 
during  this  period  and  even  broke  the  record 
for  the  number  of  birds  trapped  in  a single 
day  (1,510  birds  on  12th  October  1940  - a 
record  that  still  stands).  Research  work  on 
Helgoland  was  curtailed  only  by  the  massive 
bombing  attacks  by  Allied  forces  on  18th 
April  1945. 

The  post-war  era 

After  release  from  a prisoner  of  war  camp, 
Drost  opened  tem- 
porary offices  of  the 
Helgoland  Bird 
Observatory  on  the 
mainland,  in  Got- 
tingen, in  1945.  His 
aim,  however,  was  to 
rebuild  the  bird 
observatory  on  the 
island  and  his  efforts 
were  eventually  to 
be  successful.  On  1st 
April  1945,  the 
observatory  was 
taken  over  as  an 
independent  Insti- 
tute of  Avian 
Research  (IAR)  by 


the  Cultural  Department  of  the  Hanover 
Province  administration.  Following  the  for- 
mation of  the  Federal  State  of  Lower  Saxony 
(in  1946),  the  Institute  came  under  the  Lower 
Saxony  Cultural  Ministry. 

In  September  1945  and  August  1946, 
Drost  transported  the  surviving  material 
from  Helgoland  to  Cuxhaven,  a small  town 
on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
During  his  search  for  a new  home  for  the 
Institute,  Drost  was  invited  in  1947  to 
consider  a site  in  Wilhelmshaven,  another 
German  coastal  town.  The  site,  with  its  aban- 
doned naval  buildings,  appeared  to  be  ideal 
for  his  plans.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Cultural  Ministry,  the  Institute  moved  from 
Cuxhaven  to  Wilhelmshaven  by  boat  in 


154.  Institute  of  Avian  Research,  Wilhelmshaven,  1948. 
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I 55.  Prof.  Dr  Rudolf  Drost  ( 1 892-197 1 ). 

September  1947;  the  Gottingen  branch  office 
followed  suit  in  November  that  year.  A 
museum  was  set  up  in  an  outbuilding  in 
1948  and  aviaries  and  funnel  traps  were  built 
for  captive-bird  experiments. 

A new  start  on  Helgoland 

Despite  the  progress  at  Wilhelmshaven,  it  was 
still  Drost’s  intention  to  have  an  ornithologist 
stationed  on  Helgoland  once  more.  In  March 
1953,  a year  after  access  to  the  island  was 
finally  permitted  once  again,  Dr  Wolfgang 
Jungfer  was  posted  to  Helgoland,  and  Island 
Station  Helgoland  was  founded.  Its  first 
home  was  in  rented  warehouse  accommoda- 
tion in  the  southern  port  area.  The  most 
important  objective  was  to  rebuild  the  trap- 
ping garden  and  to  restart  operations  there.  A 
small  funnel  trap  was  soon  built,  permitting 
limited  trapping  and  the  first  post-war 
ringing  of  migrant  birds.  A small  hut  was  also 
built  to  allow  ringing  to  continue  inde- 
pendent of  weather  conditions. 

A new  observatory  was  eventually  built  at 
the  beginning  of  1956,  directly  adjacent  to 
the  trapping  garden  so  that  it  could  be 
viewed  from  the  office  windows.  An  observa- 
tion tower  on  top  of  the  building  allowed  a 
view  in  all  directions,  yet  with  protection 
from  wind  and  weather. 

Dr  Gottfried  Vauk  replaced  Jungfer  on  1st 
April  1956  and  a technical  assistant  post  was 
established  soon  afterwards.  The  following 
years  were  dominated  by  the  continued 
development  of  the  island  observatory.  The 


initial  task  was  to  repair  the  trapping 
installations  in  the  Sapskuhle,  which  had 
been  badly  damaged  during  the  war,  so 
that  scientific  work  could  restart.  Of 
more  pressing  importance,  however,  was 
the  erection  of  a temporary  fence  to 
keep  the  trapping  area  secure  (from, 
among  other  things,  courting  couples 
and  hunters;  Vauk  1977).  The  only 
available  material  was  barbed  wire, 
timber  beams  lying  around  in  the  Upper 
Land  and  boards  swept  up  on  the 
island’s  shores  - and  some  residents  saw 
the  fence  as  an  eyesore.  In  February 
1957  the  new  observatory  building  next 
to  the  Sapskuhle  was  occupied  and,  now 
that  better  working  conditions  were 
available,  a new  chapter  in  the  observa- 
tory’s history  began. 

At  first,  the  trapping  garden  remained  a 
building  site.  Old  funnel  traps  were  torn 
down  and  new  ones  built,  trees  were  felled 
and  others  planted.  Paths  were  paved  and 
decoy  bird  aviaries  were  erected.  Bomb 
craters  were  converted  to  become  the  only 
freshwater  ponds  on  Helgoland  and  these 
attracted  resting  migrant  and  resident 
breeding  birds.  In  1960,  with  all  work  fin- 
ished and  a new  fence  built,  routine  trapping 
work  resumed  and  this  has  continued  until 
the  present  day. 

For  15  years  there  was  only  a single  scien- 
tific position  on  Helgoland  but  the  long- 
hoped-for  second  post  was  established  on  1st 
March  1975.  Dr  Dieter  Moritz  took  over  the 
migrant  bird  research  and  running  of  the 
trapping  garden  while  Vauk  concentrated  on 
seabird  ecology  and  conservation  matters. 
Ten  years  later,  the  island  observatory  under- 
went a major  structural  expansion  with  the 
inauguration  of  a new  second  Institute 
building  in  1985,  the  75th  anniversary  year 
of  the  Institute.  New  laboratories  and  room 
space  provided  an  increased  capacity  to 
accommodate  the  indispensable  observatory 
assistants.  Gottfried  Vauk  left  the  Helgoland 
Observatory  in  1988  to  take  over  as  Director 
of  the  Lower  Saxony  Nature  Protection 
Academy  in  Schneverdingen.  He  will  always 
be  remembered  for  his  immense  efforts  to 
develop  the  island  observatory.  Since  1988, 
Dr  Ommo  Htippop  has  been  head  of  opera- 
tions on  Helgoland. 
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156.  Dr  Friedrich  Goethe  (191  1-2003). 


Further  developments  in 
Wilhelmshaven 

Drost  had  always  considered  the  initial 
site  in  Wilhelmshaven  as  an  interim 
solution  only  and  by  1958  he  had 
already  identified  the  former  Fort 
Riistersiel,  on  the  northern  fringes  of  the 
town,  as  an  ideal  new  location  for  the 
Institute.  Apart  from  the  entrance,  the 
Fort  is  surrounded  by  a wide  moat  - the 
‘Graft’  - and  the  site  is  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  Moreover,  those  build- 
ings not  damaged  during  the  war  could 
be  refurbished  and  extended.  The 
process  of  moving  to  the  new  site  took 
several  years  to  complete  and  it  was  not 
until  10th  March  1965  that  the  Institute 
was  finally  settled  at  this  new  location. 

By  now,  the  IAR  was  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Dr  Friedrich  Goethe,  who  had 
taken  over  from  Prof.  Drost  as  scientific 
director  in  September  1958. 

Goethe  (born  on  30th  June  1911  in  Kiel) 
made  his  first  contact  with  the  observatory  as 
a 15-year-old  schoolboy  assistant  on  the  East 
Friesian  island  of  Mellum.  In  1951  he  came 
to  the  Helgoland  Observatory  at  the  IAR  as  a 
scientific  assistant.  Goethe  completed  the 
building  and  development  of  the  Institute  at 
its  new  location  in  Wilhelmshaven-Riister- 
siel,  as  well  as  the  development  and  design  of 
the  Institute’s  Heinrich  Gatke  Hall,  which 
was  inaugurated  in  1972.  He  retired  in  1978 
and  died  on  3rd  January  2003. 


The  Brunswick  Outstation  for 
Population  Biology 

A department  for  Population  Biology,  with 
its  offices  in  Cremlingen-Weddel,  near 
Brunswick  (Braunschweig),  was  affiliated  to 
the  Institute  in  1967  under  Goethe’s  direc- 
tion. This  facility  was  founded  by  Dr  Rudolf 
Berndt  in  1947  as  the  Brunswick  ornitholog- 
ical protection  station  of  the  state-recognised 
Lower  Saxony  Bird  Conservation  Agency. 
Berndt  headed  the  Brunswick  outstation 
until  1978,  when  his  successor  was  Dr 


I 57.  The  former  Fort  Riistersiel  with  its  moat,  the  Graft,  now  the  head  office  of  the  Institute  of 
Avian  Research  in  Wilhelmshaven. 
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158.  The  Brunswick  Outstation  for  Population  Biology  in 
Cremlingen-Weddel  (in  use  from  1967  to  2000). 


Wolfgang  Winkel,  who  had  been  employed  as 
a scientific  assistant  in  Wilhelmshaven  since 
1970.  Winkel  continued  as  head  until  the 
department’s  closure  at  the  end  of  2000.  He 
continued  his  scientific  studies  in  the  Popula- 
tion Ecology  Working  Group  until  his  retire- 
ment in  2006. 

The  modern  era 

In  1977,  Prof.  Dr  Jurgen  Nicolai  succeeded 
Goethe  as  the  Institute’s  Director.  Born  on 
24th  October  1925  in  Neidenburg,  East 
Prussia,  Nicolai  worked  at  the  newly  founded 
(1957)  Max  Planck  Institute  before  moving 
to  the  IAR  at  Wilhelmshaven.  He  oversaw  a 
significant  expansion  of  the  facilities  for 


studying  birds  under  con- 
trolled conditions  at  Wil- 
helmshaven and,  in  addition, 
the  main  building  was 
extended  and  the  ringing 
work  and  centre  were 
restructured.  Nicolai  also 
masterminded  a complete 
reorganisation  of  the  scien- 
tific personnel.  In  1978, 
Dr  Peter  H.  Becker  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant 
scientific  post.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  an  expansion  of  the 
ecologically  oriented  coastal 
bird  research  and  the  start  of 
long-term  trans-regional 
projects.  Permanent  staff 
numbers  were  strengthened  when  a further 
scientific  post  was  created  and  filled  by  Dr 
Klaus-Michael  Exo.  Together  with  the  two 
permanent  scientific  posts  established  on 
Helgoland  and  one  at  Brunswick,  this  meant 
that  a total  of  six  permanent  scientific  posts 
were  filled.  New  field  research  methods,  such 
as  radio  telemetry  and  the  automatic 
weighing  of  individual  birds  while  incubating 
their  clutches,  were  also  introduced.  Jurgen 
Nicolai  retired  on  31st  October  1990  and 
died  on  29th  March  2006. 

Prof.  Dr  Franz  Bairlein  has  been  Institute 
Director  since  1st  November  1990.  The  focus 
of  his  research  is  bird  migration,  ranging 
from  investigation  of  the  physiological 


I 59.  Prof.  Dr  Jurgen  Nicolai 
(1925-2006). 


160.  Prof.  Dr  Franz  Bairlein,  Institute  Director  since 
November  1990. 
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mechanisms  by  which 
migrant  birds  accrue  body 
fat,  to  ecological  studies  of 
European  species  in 
stopover  areas  along  their 
migration  routes  and  in 
their  winter  quarters.  The 
research  on  bird  migration 
at  the  Institute  has  gained 
new  momentum  as  a result. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
1990s,  some  modernisation 
of  the  main  buildings  at 
Wilhelmshaven  took  place, 
for  example  the  library  was 
extended  and  new  study 
rooms  and  laboratories 
constructed.  In  addition, 
the  experimental  facilities 
were  completely  redevel- 
oped and  extended.  On  7th 
December  2009,  a cere- 
mony took  place  to  mark 
further  redevelopment  and 
renovation  of  the  buildings, 
which  will  ensure  that  the 
Institute  remains  interna- 
tionally competitive  in  the 
future. 

The  Institute  today 
reports  to  the  Lower 
Saxony  Ministry  for  Science 
and  Culture  and  consists 
of  the  head  office  in 
Wilhelmshaven  and  the 
Helgoland  island  observa- 
tory. In  addition  to  the  Director  and  his 
deputy,  the  staff  consists  of  four  scientific 
employees,  of  which  two  have  contracts 
lasting  a maximum  of  five  years,  and  19  tech- 
nical assistants.  A fluctuating  number  of 
additional  scientific  and  technical  institute 
staff  is  paid  for  from  third-party  funds.  In 
addition,  there  are  two  workers  on  civilian 
service,  up  to  four  volunteers  engaged  on 
one-year  contracts,  and  a large  number  of 
part-time  volunteers  who  are  employed  on 
numerous  field  studies  and  in  the  trapping 
garden  on  Helgoland.  Without  the  commit- 
ment of  all  these  staff  and  volunteers,  the 
continuation  of  many  long-term  studies 
would  be  impossible.  In  addition,  a fluctu- 
ating number  of  students  at  varying  levels 


161.  Today’s  observatory  on  Helgoland.  Older  buildings  from  1956 
with  duty  apartments  and  observation  tower  to  the  left,  and  the 
newer  Institute  building,  inaugurated  in  1985,  to  the  right. 


162.  The  Institute  main  building  at  Wilhelmshaven  in  2004. 

from  universities  and  high  schools  at  home 
and  abroad  are  involved.  The  Institute  has 
numerous  links  with  other  organisations  and 
institutions,  at  both  national  and  interna- 
tional level,  which  is  so  important  for 
modern  science  in  today’s  world. 

The  Institute’s  scientific  work  is  moni- 
tored by  an  advisory  body  consisting  of  eight 
scientists  appointed  by  the  Lower  Saxony 
Ministry  for  Science  and  Culture.  Since  1993 
the  Institute  has  published  the  biennial  Insti- 
tute of  Avian  Research  Annual  Report , which 
includes  details  of  ongoing  studies  and  the 
Institute’s  work  in  summary  form.  The 
Annual  Report  is  aimed  at  interested 
members  of  the  public  and  is  available  at 
www.vogelwarte-helgoland.de 
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163.  Much  of  the  current  bird  migration  research  on  Helgoland  is  focused  on  the  Northern 
Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe  — see,  for  example,  the  summary  by  Franz  Bairlein  in  Brit.  Birds  101: 


68-8 1 . 


Highlights  of  recent  research 

Bird  migration  research 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Helgoland  Bird 
Observatory  on  1st  April  1910,  bird  migra- 
tion research  has  been  a central  theme  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  IAR.  Over  that  time,  its 
focus  has  developed  significantly,  of  course. 
For  a long  time,  migration  routes  were  clari- 
fied with  the  help  of  ringing;  today,  studies 
concentrate  on  the  search  for  the  mecha- 
nisms of  the  internal  and  external  factors  and 
mechanisms  controlling  migration,  under- 
standing migration  strategies,  and  long-term 
changes  in  migration  behaviour.  We  now  also 
use  modern  electronic  marking  methods, 
such  as  satellite  telemetry  and  geolocation, 
which  permit  the  acquisition  of  data  on  long- 
term migration  strategies  over  a short 
timescale.  We  combine  field  and  laboratory 
studies  on  stopover  behaviour  and  physi- 
ology in  order  to  improve  understanding  of 
the  dependence  of  migration  behaviour  on 
internal  and  external  factors.  The  current 
target  species  is  the  Northern  Wheatear 
Oenanthe  oenanthe  (Dierschke  et  al.  2005; 
Schmaljohann  & Dierschke  2005;  Delingat  et 
al.  2006,  2008,  2009,  2010;  Bairlein  2008; 
Schmaljohann  et  al.  2010;  Maggini  & Bairlein 


2010).  Other  key  topics  are  long-term  trends 
in  migration  phenology  and  population 
changes  of  migratory  species,  for  which  the 
50  years  of  standardised  trapping  data  from 
the  island  of  Helgoland  provide  an  out- 
standing source  of  information  (Hiippop  & 
Htippop  2002-09;  Saino  et  al.  2010). 

Population  biology 

The  second  main  research  focus  of  the  IAR  is 
population  biology.  This  attempts  to  explain 
the  extent  to  which  bird  populations  are 
influenced  by  environmental  changes  and 
which  demographic  processes  have  a role  to 
play.  Populations  cannot  survive  or  repro- 
duce without  an  adequate  food  supply. 
Recent  research  has  shown  that  only  a few 
individuals  are  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  majority  of  offspring  for  the  next 
generation.  This  raises  exciting  new  questions 
such  as  the  identification  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  those  individuals  with  special  quali- 
ties. 

Focus  on  the  individual  - the  survival 
strategy  of  the  Common  Tern 

The  life-cycle  of  long-lived  vertebrates  has 
attracted  more  and  more  research  interest 
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over  the  past  few  years.  The  IAR  undertakes 
an  individual-based,  long-term  study  of  a 
Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo  colony  where 
hundreds  of  individuals  are  marked  with  PIT 
(Passive  Integrated  Transponder)  tags.  Evolu- 
tion begins  with  the  individual,  which  in  the 
course  of  its  long  life  goes  through  multiple 
changes,  whereby  learning  processes  also  play 
an  important  role.  The  differences  between 
individuals  are  considerable  and  only  a few 
birds  produce  sufficient  young  in  their  life- 
time to  contribute  to  the  next  generation. 
Only  if  we  begin  to  understand  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  the  differences  in 
quality  between  individuals,  and  age- 
dependent  development,  will  we  be  able  to 
explain  demographic  changes  and  to  design 
effective  species  protection  measures  (Becker 
et  al.  2008;  Dittmann  et  al.  2007;  Bauch  et  al. 
2010;  Limmer  8c  Becker  2010;  Rebke  et  al. 
2010;  Becker  8c  Zhang  2011;  Benito  et  al. 
2011). 

Seabird  and  coastal  bird  ecology 

The  biology  of  sea  and  coastal  birds  has 
always  been  of  particular  interest  to  an  insti- 
tute that  was  founded  ‘in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean’  and  which,  even  after  its  move  to  Wil- 
helmshaven,  lies  ‘just  behind  the  dyke’.  Over 


the  decades  many  different  themes  have  been 
studied,  ranging  from  classic  breeding  and 
behavioural  biology,  to  dietary  ecology  and 
associated  questions  about  the  protection  of 
nature  and  the  environment,  and  to  the 
highly  contemporary  aspects  of  population 
ecology.  The  variety  and  complexity  of  the 
relationships  between  birds  and  their  envir- 
onment are  enormous.  We  focus  on  the  role 
of  food  supply  availability  and  long-term 
changes  in  population  size  and  behaviour  of 
birds  of  the  southern  North  Sea  and  the 
Wadden  Sea  (Hiippop  8c  Wurm  2000;  Bair- 
lein  8c  Exo  2007;  Ezard  et  al.  2007;  van  de  Pol 
et  al.  2010;  Diinhardt  et  al.  201  la, b). 

Basic  principles  of  environmental 
protection 

Birds  play  a prominent  role  not  only  in 
nature  and  environment  protection  and  the 
designation  of  nature  reserves,  but  also  in  the 
evaluation  of  habitats  and  associated  man- 
agement measures.  Research  is  vital  for  the 
understanding  of  these  aspects.  Through  its 
research,  the  IAR  provides  significant  raw 
data  that  relate  in  a variety  of  ways  to  applied 
environmental  research.  Studies  concentrate 
on  subjects  including  ‘Seabirds  as  bio-indica- 
tors’, the  ‘Wadden  Sea  ecological  system’  as 


164.  The  IAR  undertakes  an  individual-based,  long-term  study  of  a Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo 
colony  where  hundreds  of  individuals  are  marked  with  PIT  (Passive  Integrated  Transponder)  tags. 
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well  as  ‘Bird  migration  and  wind  turbines’ 
(Exo  & Thyen  2003;  Munoz  Cifuentes  2004; 
Thyen  & Exo  2005;  Hiippop  et  al.  2006; 
Becker  & Dittmann  2009). 

Ringing  centre 

In  addition  to  its  scientific  work,  the  IAR  is 
the  home  of  the  Helgoland  ringing  centre. 
The  centre  was  previously  responsible  for 
ringing  in  many  parts  of  Germany  but,  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  its  responsibility  is  restricted  to  the 
northwest  federal  states  of  Lower  Saxony, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
North-Rhine  Westphalia  and  Hessen. 

From  the  very  beginning,  bird  ringing  was 
dependent  on  the  assistance  of  numerous 
unpaid  volunteers  - the  ringers.  At  present 
the  IAR  can  count  on  some  260  volunteer 
ringers  within  its  area  of  responsibility. 
Without  the  committed  co-operation  of  this 
group,  a comprehensive  scientific  ringing 
programme  could  not  be  supported.  Whereas 
in  the  past  the  aim  was  to  ring  as  many  birds 
from  a wide  variety  of  species  as  possible, 
today  the  focus  is  on  programmed  scientific 
bird-marking. 

Since  the  formation  of  Helgoland  Bird 
Observatory  in  1910,  almost  nine  million 
birds  of  a total  of  585  species  (or  identifiable 
subspecies)  have  been  ringed.  Of  these,  some 
250,000  ring-recoveries  from  307  species 
have  been  recorded,  distributed  virtually 
right  across  the  world.  All  ring-recoveries  are 
registered  in  an  electronic  database,  coded 
according  to  a common  European  key  and 
are  freely  available  for  analysis.  They  are  also 
held  in  the  database  of  all  European  ringing 
centres,  which  is  administered  by  the  Euro- 
pean Union  for  Bird  Ringing  (EUR1NG). 
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Postscript  With  the  exception  of  the  section  'Highlights  of  recent  research',  this  paper  was  published  originally  in 
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Helgoland  - how  to  visit 

A trip  to  Helgoland  is  rewarding  at  every  season!  However,  the  best  times  for  watching 
migrants  (and  rarities)  are  between  late  March  and  mid  May  and  in  September/October,  while 
the  breeding  seabirds  in  the  cliffs  and  on  the  Dune  are  worth  a visit  mainly  in  May  and  June. 
May  is  a good  compromise  since  all  seabird  species  are  breeding  and  many  long-distance 
migrants  are  still  on  their  way  and  stop  over  on  the  island;  and  the  weather  is  normally  quite 
settled  at  that  time. 

Helgoland  is  a tourist  site  offering  lots  of  accommodation,  ranging  from  simple  bed  and 
breakfast  outlets  and  a youth  hostel  to  four-star  hotels  (www.helgoland.de).  There  is  a campsite 
on  the  Dune.  The  island  can  be  reached  by  conventional  ferries  from  several  ports  (2-3  hours), 
high-speed  catamaran  (a  little  over  an  hour  from  Cuxhaven  or  four  hours  down  the  River  Elbe 
from  Hamburg)  or  aircraft  (20  minutes).  During  winter  there  is  only  the  ferry  from  Cuxhaven 
(four  times  a week,  day  trips  only  on  Friday)  and  the  flight  connections.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  local  Ornithological  Working  Group  in  October  always  attracts  hundreds  of  birdwatchers 
(www.oag-helgoland.de). 
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Appendix  I.  Helgoland  and  rarities 

Helgoland  is  well  known  for  its  breeding 
colonies  of  cliff-nesting  seabirds  (mainly 
Fulmars  Fulmarus  glacialis , Northern 
Gannets  Morns  bassanus , Kittiwakes  Rissa  tri- 
dnctyla  and  Common  Guillemots  Uria  aalge) 
and  for  the  impressive  numbers  of  migrating 
passerines  which  occur  on  the  island  during 
spring  and  autumn.  However,  most  bird- 
watchers outside  Germany  will  know 
Helgoland  mainly  as  an  island  where  many 
rarities  occur.  Recording  rare  species  has  a 
long  history  on  Helgoland:  it  started,  as 
described  above,  with  Heinrich  Gatke  in 
1843,  was  later  continued  by  the  Institute  of 
Avian  Research  ‘Vogelwarte  Helgoland’  and 
most  recently  especially  by  the  OAG- 
Helgoland,  the  local  birding  club. 

The  Helgoland  list  stands  now  at  426 
species  (German  taxonomy,  Barthel  & Helbig 
2005)  and  contains  about  70  ‘firsts’  for 
Germany.  Many  rare  species  for  Germany 
have  been  recorded  more  or  less  exclusively 
on  Helgoland.  Even  in  the  last  20  years,  11 
new  species  have  been  added  to  the  German 
List  from  Helgoland:  Hume’s  Warbler  Phyllo- 
scopus  humei  (1990),  Balearic  Shearwater 
Puffinus  mauretanicus  (1992),  Siberian 
Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope  (1995),  Blyth’s 
Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii  (1996),  Audouin’s 
Gull  Larus  audouinii  (1997),  Yellow-throated 
Vireo  Vireo  flavifrons  (1998),  Isabelline 
Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina  (1999),  Brown 
Shrike  Lanius  cristatus  (2001),  Sykes’s 
Warbler  Hippolais  rama  (2003),  Pechora  Pipit 
A.  gustavi  (2007)  and  Grey-necked  Bunting 
Emberiza  buchanani  (2009).  Most  recently,  an 
old  skin  from  the  nineteenth  century  was 
identified  as  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  O. 
cypriaca,  the  only  record  far  north  of  the 
breeding  areas  (Forschler  et  al.  2010). 

Reasons  for  the  large  numbers  of  rarities 
recorded  on  Helgoland  include  its  long 
history  of  bird  recording  and  the  large 
number  of  birdwatchers  that  visit  the  island 
regularly,  but  the  fundamental  reasons  are  its 
attraction  to  nocturnal  migrants  crossing  the 
German  Bight,  the  small  size  of  the  two 
islands  and  the  low  (although  increasing) 
vegetation  cover.  Although  rare  birds  can 


turn  up  at  any  time,  the  peak  periods  are 
from  late  April  to  early  June  and  from  late 
September  to  late  October.  Birdwatchers  visit 
mainly  in  October,  so  vagrancy  outside  this 
month  is  probably  underrecorded. 

Helgoland  rarities  have  mainly  an  eastern, 
southeastern  or  southern  origin.  Reverse 
migrants  from  Siberia  such  as  Yellow-browed 
P.  inornatus  and  Pallas’s  Leaf  Warblers  P. 
proregulus  are  recorded  annually  in  autumn 
and  are  nowadays  scarce  migrants  with  daily 
maximum  counts  of  24  and  10  birds,  respec- 
tively. Other  regular  vagrants  from  the  east 
are  Little  Buntings  E.  pusilla,  Richard’s  A. 
richardi  and  Olive-backed  Pipits  A.  hodgsoni. 
Typical  spring  overshoots  from  the  south  or 
southeast  include  Subalpine  Warblers  Sylvia 
cantillans , Woodchat  Shrikes  Lanius  senator 
and  Short-toed  Larks  Calandrella  brachy- 
dactyla.  During  westerly  gales,  rare  seabirds 
such  as  Sabine’s  Gulls  Xema  sabini , Cory’s 
Calonectris  diomedea  and  Balearic  Shearwa- 
ters may  turn  up,  but  numbers  are  small 
compared  with  those  seen  in  British  waters. 
Only  a few  Nearctic  birds  have  reached  the 
island,  but  a Black-throated  Green  Warbler 
Dendroica  virens  is  particularly  notable. 

A book  on  the  birds  of  Helgoland  (in 
German  with  English  summaries,  Dierschke 
et  al.  in  prep.),  including  an  analysis  of  the 
occurrence  of  rare  birds  as  well  as  the 
common  species,  will  be  published  in  spring 
2011,  an  annual  journal  summarises  the 
observations  of  the  preceding  year  (e.g.  Dier- 
schke et  al.  2010)  and  current  observations 
are  provided  on  the  website  of  the  OAG 
Helgoland  (www.oag-helgoland.de). 
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Eastern  Crowned 
Warbler  in  Co.  Durham: 
new  to  Britain 

Dougie  Holden  and  Mark  Newsome 


Abstract  Britain’s  first  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  Phylloscopus  coronatus  was 
discovered  at  Trow  Quarry,  South  Shields,  Co.  Durham,  on  22nd  October  2009, 
where  it  remained  until  24th  October.  The  South  Shields  bird  followed  others  in 
Norway,  Finland  and  the  Netherlands  between  2002  and  2007,  plus  one  on 
Helgoland,  Germany,  in  1 843.  This  paper  describes  its  discovery,  and  discusses  the 
species’  distribution  and  previous  European  records. 


Thursday  22nd  October  2009  was  my 
26th  wedding  anniversary,  and  not  one 
that  I’m  likely  to  forget  in  a hurry. 
Unbeknown  to  my  wife,  Lynne,  I’d  arranged 
time  off  work  so  that  we  could  spend  the  day 
together,  but  I was  unaware  of  an  earlier 
commitment  of  hers  that  couldn’t  be  broken. 
Consequently,  I settled  for  birding  my  local 
patch  on  the  Durham  coast;  the  wind  was 
easterly  and  I was  optimistic.  Yellow-browed 


Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatus  was  top  of  my 
list,  as  I knew  that  one  or  two  had  been  seen 
along  the  Durham  coastline  in  previous  days. 

The  morning  was  good,  headlined  by 
seeing  not  one  but  two  Short-eared  Owls 
Asio  flammeus  coming  in  off  the  sea  at  The 
Leas,  plus  a range  of  commoner  migrants 
there  and  at  Trow  Quarry:  Robins  Erithacus 
rubecula  and  Blackbirds  Turdus  merula  were 
present  in  good  numbers,  Redwings  T.  iliacus 
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and  Fieldfares  T.  pilaris  were  flying  overhead, 
but  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

I went  home  for  something  to  eat  at 
lunchtime,  but  was  sufficiently  fired  up  to 
return  to  the  same  sites  in  the  afternoon.  As  I 
reached  Trow  the  heavens  opened,  but  I was 
fully  waterproofed  so  decided  to  stay  and 
weather  the  storm.  Derek  Bilton  joined  me 
mid  afternoon  and  I was  encouraged  that 
there  seemed  to  be  more  birds  around  than 
in  the  morning.  One  particular  leafless 
Sycamore  Acer  pseudoplatanus  was  a hive  of 
activity.  We  immediately  noted  one  or  two 
Wrens  Troglodytes  troglodytes,  a male  and 
female  Blackcap  Sylvia  atricapilla  and,  at  last, 
two  Yellow-browed  Warblers.  Bingo!  The  two 
phylloscs  were  mobile,  and  flew  another  30  m 
or  so  in  front  of  us  to  the  main  area  of  trees 
and  shrubs  at  the  site,  commonly  known  as 
the  ‘BowF.  We  found  the  two  birds  again  and 
I managed  a few  snapshots  as  they  flitted  in 
and  out  of  cover.  I rang  close  friend  and 
fellow  Durham  Bird  Club  member  Steve 
Egglestone,  who  arrived  about  half  an  hour 
later  and  had  a glimpse  of  the  birds  in  fast- 
fading light. 

Later  that  evening,  while  scanning 
through  my  photos  (most  of  which  were 
pretty  poor)  on  the  computer,  I noticed  that 
one  of  the  phylloscs  had  a light  stripe 
running  the  length  of  its  crown.  I checked 


this  in  the  only  book  1 had  readily  to  hand, 
Hollom’s  (1952)  The  Popular  Handbook  of 
British  Birds,  which  confirmed  that  some 
Yellow-browed  Warblers  show  ‘a  faint  light 
stripe  down  the  centre  of  the  crown’.  I posted 
the  photo  on  Bird  Forum,  South  Tyneside 
thread,  and  went  to  bed  early,  since  I needed 
to  be  up  for  work  at  4.45  am  the  following 
morning.  However,  around  midnight  Steve 
rang  me  to  say  that  county  recorder  Mark 
Newsome  had  been  checking  the  internet, 
noticed  my  picture  (plate  165)  and  double- 
clicked it  to  see  the  enlarged  version.  He  had 
immediately,  and  correctly,  reidentified  the 
bird  as  an  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  P.  coro- 
natus  (and  probably  had  severe  palpitations 
while  he  was  about  it).  This  species  was  a first 
for  Britain!  'A  what  warbler?’  1 asked.  ‘Eastern 
Crowned,’  replied  Steve.  ‘It’s  a first  for 
Britain,  Dougie.’  There  was  silence  at  my  end 
of  the  phone.  I was  speechless! 

Wide  awake  now,  I began  searching 
through  my  books  for  more  information  (I’d 
never  even  heard  of  this  bird  before),  but  I 
could  find  no  reference  to  it  at  all.  I logged  on 
to  Bird  Forum  once  more  and  the  first  thing  I 
noticed  was  the  number  of  users  viewing  the 
thread.  Normally  there  are  half  a dozen  or  so, 
and  that’s  on  a very  busy  night;  but  that  night 
there  were  about  180,  and  my  photo  had 
been  ‘hit’  in  excess  of  4,000  times.  1 remained 


165.  The  photograph  that  started  it  all:  Dougie  Holden’s  image  of  the  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  coronotus.Trow  Quarry,  South  Shields,  Co.  Durham,  on  22nd  October  2009. 
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speechless.  Unsurprisingly,  I didn’t  sleep  too 
well  that  night  and  got  up  earlier  than 
normal,  when  I couldn’t  resist  another  quick 
look  on  Bird  Forum  to  see  how  things  had 
developed  during  the  night.  I had  also 
received  many  e-mails  from  people  sending 
their  congratulations  - including  one  from  a 
reporter  from  the  Daily  Express  who  was  after 
an  exclusive! 

Trying  to  keep  a lid  on  things,  I went  to 
work  as  normal  but  was  unable  to  concen- 
trate on  my  job,  as  my  mobile  was  ringing 
constantly.  One  call  was  from  my  daughter, 
telling  me  that  the  local  and  national  press 
had  been  on  the  phone,  and  could  I ring  the 
BBC  immediately,  as  they  wanted  to  use  my 
photo  on  news  bulletins  and  Autumnwatch 
that  day.  It  was  now  becoming  clear  to  me 
just  how  ‘massive’  this  little  bird  was  in  the 
birding  world. 

Eventually,  I decided  to  leave  work,  and 
got  home  around  9.00  am.  The  phone  was 
ringing  as  I walked  through  the  door,  and  it 
was  the  press.  One  of  the  reporter’s  first 
questions  was  ‘How  does  it  feel  to  be  the  first 
person  to  photograph  this  bird  on  British 
soil?’,  to  which  I answered  ‘I  feel  like  I’ve  won 
the  birding  equivalent  of  the  World  Cup!’ 
Shortly  afterwards,  a reporter  from  the 
Shields  Gazette,  our  local  paper,  turned  up 
and  he  insisted  that  we  made  our  way 
straight  to  Trow  to  see  the  crowd  building. 
About  400  birders  had  assembled,  apparently 


1 50  or  more  had  been  there  since  before  first 
light,  and  people  were  chartering  planes  from 
Scilly  and  elsewhere  to  get  there.  I still 
couldn’t  take  it  all  in  - Trow  Quarry  was  the 
centre  of  British  birding  that  weekend! 

Steve  and  I agreed  to  do  an  interview  with 
the  BBC  the  following  day,  Saturday  24th.  It 
was  meant  to  take  about  ten  minutes,  but  in 
reality  it  lasted  the  best  part  of  the  day,  which 
included  hanging  around  in  some  really 
heavy  downpours  and  getting  a good  soaking 
for  our  troubles.  But  it’s  probably  the  only 
time  that  I will  make  it  onto  the  national 
news!  The  twitch  was  still  very  much  alive  on 
the  Saturday  evening.  There  was  a steady  flow 
of  birders  coming  and  going,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  2,000  or  more  twitched  the 
Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  successfully.  The 
bird  was  not  seen  after  the  Saturday.  I 
couldn’t  help  reflecting  back  to  that  one  half- 
decent  picture  from  the  Thursday  afternoon, 
one  that  was  later  to  win  me  the  British  Birds 
Carl  Zeiss  Award  2010  - without  that  photo- 
graph and,  of  course,  Mark  Newsome’s  quick 
wits  and  superb  recognition  skills,  the  bird 
would  have  gone  down  as  ‘just  another’ 
Yellow-browed  and  slipped  through  the  net. 
All  in  all,  this  has  been  the  most  fabulous 
experience  and  I’ve  enjoyed  every  single 
minute  of  it.  I’m  sure  that  the  memories  will 
stay  with  me  for  a very  long  time. 

Dougie  Holden 


Description 

Size  and  structure  Quite  a bulky  Phyllo- 
scopus,  much  more  powerful  and  ‘beaky’  than 
the  accompanying  Yellow-browed  Warbler. 
The  size,  stance  and  structure  were  similar  to 
Arctic  Warbler  P.  borealis. 

General  coloration  The  clean,  white  under- 
parts contrasted  with  the  striking  head 
pattern,  while  the  grey-toned  mantle  con- 
trasted with  the  brightly  fringed  wing 
feathers.  The  overall  impression  was  of  a 
much  cleaner  and  more  contrasting  bird  than 
the  regularly  breeding  British  Phylloscopus 
warblers. 

Head  pattern  The  supercilium  was  particu- 
larly obvious,  starting  from  the  bill  base  and 
broadening  behind  the  eye.  It  flared  upward 
distinctly  behind  the  eye  but  came  to  quite  an 


abrupt  square  end,  in  line  with  the  rear 
border  of  the  ear-coverts.  It  was  quite  broad 
for  its  full  length,  unlike  the  more  pencil-line 
supercilium  of  Arctic  Warbler.  There  was  a 
slight  lemon  wash  to  the  supercilium  in  front 
of  the  eye,  ending  roughly  above  the  eye, 
although  this  feature  was  only  really  visible 
on  photos.  The  eye-stripe  (the  part  behind 
the  eye  being  formed  by  the  upper  section  of 
the  ear-coverts)  was  uniformly  dark  olive- 
green  and  the  lower  section  of  the  ear-coverts 
was  rather  plain,  unlike  the  more  mottled 
ear-coverts  of  Arctic  Warbler.  The  crown  was 
also  dark  olive-green,  with  a thin  but  clearly 
defined  pale  grey  crown -stripe  that  extended 
from  the  mid  forehead  to  the  rear  of  the 
crown,  ending  abruptly  where  the  nape 
started.  The  crown-stripe  did  not  appear  to 
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reach  the  bill  base  and  was  broadest  at  the 
rear  of  the  crown.  This  feature  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  when  viewing  the  bird  from 
above  or  when  observed  front-on  and  it 
dipped  its  head. 

Mantle  The  nape  and  mantle  were  mid  olive- 
green  with  a distinct  grey  wash,  while  the 
scapulars  lacked  this  grey  cast.  The  grey  tone 
of  the  mantle  was  more  noticeable  in  cold 
dull  shadowy  light. 

Wings  The  primaries  were  dark  with  obvious 
broad  bright-green  fringing,  giving  an 
appearance  not  dissimilar  to  Western 


Bonelli’s  Warbler  P.  bonelli.  The  fringing  did 
not  extend  to  the  tips  of  the  primaries,  these 
being  more  solidly  dark.  The  median  coverts 
were  more  olive-buff,  lacked  obvious  brighter 
fringing,  and  contrasted  slightly  with  the  pri- 
maries. A thin  but  continuous  greater-covert 
wing-bar  was  present  on  both  wings, 
extending  almost  the  full  width  of  the  visible 
greater  coverts  and  possibly  becoming 
slightly  broader  towards  the  outer  wing.  The 
median  coverts  were  similar  in  colour  to  the 
greater  coverts,  and  also  showed  slight  pale 
tips,  forming  a short,  though  readily  visible, 
wing-bar.  The  median-covert 
wing-bar  was  present  on  both 
wings  but  was  not  contin- 
uous, more  a short  succession 
of  pale  spots.  This  second 
wing-bar  initially  caused 
some  concern  over  the  identi- 
fication, but  photographs  of 
the  2007  Dutch  bird  show  an 
identical  pattern.  The  primary 
projection  was  quite  long, 
perhaps  matching  that  of 
Arctic  Warbler.  The  wings 
were  very  fresh  with  no 
visible  wear,  suggesting  that 
the  bird  was  a first-winter.  In 
fact,  no  part  of  the  plumage 
showed  any  signs  of  wear. 


I 66-168.  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  Phylloscopus  coronatus, Trow  Quarry,  South  Shields, 

Co.  Durham,  October  2009. These  photos  show  the  key  ID  features,  notably  the  head  markings 
(as  described  in  the  text),  the  bill  pattern  and  the  yellowish  undertail-coverts. 
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Tail  The  central  tail  feathers  were  quite  dark 
but  the  tail  base  and  sides  were  distinctly 
fringed  bright  green  (the  same  tone  as  the 
primary  fringes),  with  the  brighter  green 
feathers  extending  onto  the  uppertail- 
coverts. 

Underparts  The  underparts  were  clean,  silky 
white  with  a very  slight  grey  wash  noticeable 
only  in  duller  light  conditions.  There  were  no 
yellow-green  tones  to  the  throat  or  breast, 
these  being  concolorous  with  the  chin,  breast 
and  flanks.  The  vent  and  undertail-coverts 
showed  a pale  lemon  wash,  but  depending  on 
light  conditions,  this  feature  was  not  always 
readily  apparent.  It  was  usually  easier  to  see 
when  looking  up  at  the  bird  from  under- 
neath, and  several  photos  show  this  well. 

Bare  parts  The  bill  was  long  and  stout,  pos- 
sibly even  larger  than  that  of  Arctic  Warbler 
and  quite  unlike  the  smaller,  more  delicate 
structure  shown  by  Yellow-browed  or 
Greenish  Warblers  P.  trochiloides.  The  lower 
mandible  was  pale  orange-yellow  right  to  the 
tip  and  showed  no  dark  markings.  The  upper 
mandible  was  wholly  dark,  although  photo- 
graphs show  the  cutting  edge  as  possibly 
being  pale.  The  legs  were  dull  brown  on  the 


leading  edge,  paler  fleshy-brown  behind,  and 
the  feet  were  a paler,  pink-yellow. 

Call  Not  heard  to  call  during  personal  obser- 
vations (whereas  the  Yellow-browed  Warbler 
accompanying  it  was  particularly  vocal  at 
times). 

Behaviour  For  a large,  stout  Phylloscopus , it 
was  an  extremely  active  bird,  keeping 
company  with  the  Yellow-browed  for  much 
of  its  stay.  It  spent  much  of  its  time  feeding  in 
the  canopy  of  the  Sycamore  trees,  although  it 
foraged  occasionally  in  nearby  Ash  Fraxinus 
excelsior , but  usually  avoided  lower  vegeta- 
tion. Surprisingly,  the  Yellow-browed  Warbler 
appeared  to  be  the  more  dominant  of  the  two 
birds,  regularly  pursuing  the  Eastern 
Crowned  through  the  canopy. 

Luckily,  Dougie  Holden’s  original  photo 
posted  on  www.birdforum.net  captured 
nearly  all  of  the  crucial  identification  fea- 
tures, which  made  identification  fairly 
straightforward.  Had  it  not  been  of  suffi- 
ciently high  quality,  and  perhaps  not  even 
posted  online,  the  bird  may  well  have  slipped 
through  undetected. 

Mark  Newsome 


Separation  from  other 
Phylloscopus  warblers 

The  genus  Phylloscopus  comprises  at  least  58 
species,  of  which  18  have  occurred  in  the 
Western  Palearctic  (based  on  BOURC  tax- 
onomy, but  19  if  Two-barred  Greenish 
Warbler  P.  (trochiloides)  plumbeitarsus  is 
treated  as  a distinct  species).  Differences 
between  species  are  often  subtle,  and  the 
genus  presents  a bewildering  array  of  under- 
stated differences;  combinations  that  include 
slight  variation  in  size,  wing  and  bill  struc- 
ture, presence  (and  width  of)  pale  wing-bars 
and  tertial  fringes,  upperpart  colour  (some 
with  a contrasting  pale  rump  patch),  and 
head  pattern  - in  particular  the  presence  or 
otherwise  of  a central  crown-stripe. 

Within  Europe 

Of  the  Phylloscopus  warblers  that  occur  in  the 
Western  Palearctic,  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  more  straightforward  to 
identify.  It  displays  a unique  suite  of  charac- 
ters that  are  readily  visible  in  the  field  and  are 


not  shared  with  any  of  the  European  species. 
That  said,  its  habit  of  frequenting  the  upper 
canopy  can  make  it  difficult  to  establish  these 
characters  with  certainty.  It  is  similar  in 
overall  size  to  Willow  P.  trochilus  and 
Greenish  Warblers,  but  larger  than  Yellow- 
browed.  It  most  closely  resembles  Arctic 
Warbler  in  overall  proportions  and  structure 
and  shares  several  plumage  characters  with  it, 
but  is  slightly  smaller.  Similarities  include 
whitish  tips  to  the  greater  and  median 
coverts,  which  form  two  narrow  wing-bars 
(although,  as  in  Arctic  Warbler,  the  median- 
covert  bar  may  be  indistinct  or  absent), 
uniform  and  unpatterned  tertials,  and  a long, 
pale  supercilium.  It  is  readily  separated  from 
Arctic  Warbler  by  its  distinctive,  boldly 
marked  head  pattern,  which  includes  dark 
olive  lateral  bands  on  the  crown,  separated  by 
a paler,  greyish-white  central  stripe,  promi- 
nent on  the  rear  crown  but  which  becomes 
blurred  and  usually  does  not  extend  to  the 
forehead.  It  also  shows  a long,  creamy-white 
and  strongly  defined  supercilium,  bordered 
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169.  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  Phylloscopus  coronatus, Trow  Quarry, 
South  Shields,  Co.  Durham,  October  2009. 


below  by  an  olive-green  eye-stripe,  which  is 
broad  and  flares  behind  the  eye,  while  the 
ear-coverts  are  paler,  further  defining  and 
enhancing  the  prominence  and  contrast  of 
the  head  striping. 

Overall,  the  upperparts  appear  as  a cleaner 
green,  with  less  olive,  than  shown  by  Arctic 
Warbler;  in  particular,  the  edges  to  the  flight 
feathers  form  a bright  green  panel  in  the 
closed  wing.  The  underparts  are  obviously 
whiter  than  on  Arctic,  lacking  the  sullied  grey 
and  slightly  streaked  sides  to  the  breast.  Par- 
ticularly distinctive  are  the  pale  yellow 
undertail-coverts,  which  contrast  with  the 
white  belly.  The  lower  mandible  is  entirely 
pale,  lacking  the  dark  sides  to  the  tip  of 
Arctic,  but  the  legs  are  pale  and  similar  in 
colour  to  those  of  Arctic  Warbler. 


Outside  Europe 

Asia  is  home  to  several 
confusingly  similar  Phyl- 
loscopus warblers  that  are 
grouped  together  within 
the  ‘crowned  leaf  war- 
blers’. This  group  of 
closely  related  species 
share  many  characters 
associated  with  Eastern 
Crowned  Warbler  and 
present  a significant  iden- 
tification challenge.  For- 
tunately, most  species  are 
either  resident  or  short- 
distance/altitudinal 
migrants,  restricted  to  the 
Himalayas  and  mountains 
of  China.  One  species, 
Western  Crowned 

Warbler  P.  occipitalis,  is  a 
longer-distance  migrant, 
which  breeds  in  the 
western  Himalayas, 
Pamirs,  and  north  into 
southern  Turkmenistan 
and  Uzbekistan,  and 
winters  in  peninsular 
India.  It  closely  resembles 
Eastern  Crowned  in 
overall  appearance  and 
structure,  and  in  fact 
some  authorities  formerly 
included  Eastern 

Crowned  as  a race  of 
Western  Crowned  Warbler.  Furthermore,  it 
shares  a part  of  its  breeding  and  wintering 
ranges  with  Hume’s  Warbler  P.  humei,  a 
species  which  occurs  almost  annually  in 
Britain.  Consequently,  Western  Crowned 
must  be  considered  if  confronted  with  a 
‘crowned  leaf  warbler’  in  Britain. 

Western  Crowned  is  slightly  larger  than 
Eastern  Crowned  (more  similar  in  size  to 
Arctic  Warbler)  but  has  a proportionately 
larger  and  slightly  heavier  bill  that  shows 
diffuse  dark  sides  to  the  tip  of  the  lower 
mandible.  Like  Eastern  Crowned,  it  typically 
frequents  the  upper  storey  of  taller  trees, 
which  can  make  viewing  the  subtle,  yet 
crucial  characters  particularly  demanding.  It 
is  most  readily  separated  from  Eastern 
Crowned  by  white  rather  than  pale  yellow 
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undertail-coverts.  Other  differences  include 
duller,  greyish-green  (less  clean)  upperparts 
and  whitish  underparts  that  show  a light  grey 
suffusion;  some  can  also  show  a hint  of 
yellow  on  the  breast  and  belly.  The  head 
pattern  resembles  that  of  Eastern  Crowned 
but  lacks  the  crisp,  sharply  defined  and  con- 
trasting appearance.  It  shows  a sullied  yel- 
lowish supercilium;  the  central  crown-stripe 
tends  to  appear  less  well  defined  and  con- 
trasts less  with  the  duller  olive  lateral  crown- 
stripes,  but  often  reaches  the  forehead;  and 
the  eye-stripe  is  less  prominent,  in  part  due 
to  the  duller,  yellowish-grey  ear-coverts. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  Phylloscopus 
taxonomy  in  Asia  is  in  a state  of  flux,  with 
DNA  work  revealing  unexpected  relation- 
ships. New  species  are  being  described,  often 
on  the  basis  of  extremely  subtle  differences  in 
appearance,  and  some  solely  upon  variation 
in  song,  but  all  supported  by  distinct  differ- 
ences in  DNA.  This  may  affect  Phylloscopus 
identification  in  Europe  in  the  future. 

Distribution 

Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  has  the  most  east- 
erly breeding  distribution  of  any  passerine 
which  has  reached  Europe.  When  a Chestnut- 
eared Bunting  Emberiza  fucata  arrived  on 
Fair  Isle  on  15th  October  2004  (Shaw  2008), 
some  thought  it  improbable  that  passerines 
breeding  no  farther  west  than  the  Lake  Baikal 
watershed  could  reach  western  Europe.  But 
with  a strong  supporting  cast,  which 
included  Britain’s  first  Rufous-tailed  Robin 
Luscinia  sibilans  on  23rd  October  2004,  also 
on  Fair  Isle  (Shaw  2006),  and  Finland’s  first 
Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  on  the  same  date, 
the  bar  was  raised  further  and  the  outlandish 
became  more  realistic.  Many  of  the  vagrant 
passerines  that  reach  Britain  from  Siberia 
commonly  breed  west  to  the  Ob  and  Yenisey 
Rivers  or  closer.  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler, 
however,  breeds  in  the  Russian  Far  East, 
mostly  to  the  south  of  the  Amur  River,  and 
no  farther  west  than  the  upper  Argun  River 
in  southeast  Transbaikalia,  c.  800  km  to  the 
east  of  Lake  Baikal  and  east  of  Mongolia!  Its 
range  also  extends  into  northeast  China, 
including  Eleilongjiang,  Jilin  and  Liaoning 
Provinces,  and  there  is  an  isolated  population 
breeding  in  Sichuan  Province.  It  is  also  a 
summer  visitor  to  all  the  main  Japanese 


islands  and  the  Korean  Peninsula.  It  winters 
in  the  lowlands  of  southeast  Asia,  including 
southern  Thailand,  Malaysia  and  also  the 
islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  Indonesia. 

Timing  of  migration 

Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest autumn  migrants.  Most  depart  from  the 
breeding  grounds  in  early  August  and  by  mid 
August  the  first  arrivals  are  reaching 
southern  China,  Thailand  and  even  Malaysia. 
Passage  through  Hong  Kong  peaks  in  the  first 
week  in  September,  when  63%  of  all  Sep- 
tember records  occur,  and  over  25%  of  all 
records  come  from  this  month.  Numbers  fall 
after  the  first  week,  although  there 
can  be  a secondary  peak  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  followed  by  a rapid  decline  to 
mid  October  when  passage  largely  dries  up 
(Carey  et  al.  2001).  Passage  dates  through  the 
Bangkok  region  of  Thailand  closely  mirror 
those  of  Hong  Kong  (Round  2008),  while  at 
Fraser’s  Hill,  Malaysia,  passage  spans  the 
period  from  4th  August  to  17th  November 
(Medway  & Wells  1976),  but  peaks  later  in 
September.  Birds  reach  equatorial  latitudes  of 
southeast  Asia  in  good  numbers  by  mid  Sep- 
tember and  many  continue  south  to  winter  in 
the  lowlands  of  Sumatra  and  Java. 

Weather  pattern  and  associated 
arrivals 

Since  it  had  travelled  across  Europe  and 
much  of  northern  Asia,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
arrival  of  the  South  Shields  Eastern  Crowned 
Warbler  was  influenced  by  any  one  specific 
weather  event.  More  likely,  favourable  condi- 
tions across  Asia  and  eastern  Europe  enabled 
it  to  progress  at  a leisurely  pace,  taking  two  or 
more  months  to  reach  western  Europe,  fol- 
lowed by  the  crossing  of  the  North  Sea  in  the 
settled  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the 
time. 

Late  October  2009  was  not  a classic  period 
for  vagrancy  from  Asia  and  only  a relatively 
small  number  of  species  of  predominantly 
Asian  origin  occurred  around  the  time  that 
the  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  was  discov- 
ered. Its  arrival  did  coincide  with  a small 
influx  of  Pallas’s  Leaf  P.  proregulus , at  least 
ten  Radde’s  P.  schwarzi  and  a couple  of  Dusky 
Warblers  P.  fuscatus.  Other  notable  discov- 
eries in  the  latter  half  of  October  included  a 
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Black-throated  Thrush  Turdus  atrogularis  in 
Devon,  several  Red-flanked  Bluetails  Tarsiger 
cyanurus  and  Olive-backed  Pipits  Anthus 
hodgsoni  along  the  east  coast,  and  Pied 
Wheatears  Oenanthe  pleschanka  in  Fife  and 
East  Anglia.  Conditions  in  late  September 
and  early  October  were  more  conducive  to 
Asian  vagrancy,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  a 
Brown  Shrike  Lanius  cristatus  in  Surrey, 
Southern  Grey  Shrikes  L.  meridionalis  pal- 
lidirostris  in  Scilly  and  Nottinghamshire, 
Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella 
certhiola  on  St  Kilda,  Outer  Hebrides,  White’s 
Thrush  Zoothera  dauma,  Taiga  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  albicilla,  five  Lanceolated  Warblers 
L.  lanceolata  and  ten  Pechora  Pipits  A.  gustavi 
in  Shetland,  and  an  Eyebrowed  Thrush  T. 
obscurus  in  Orkney. 

European  records 

The  first  record  of  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler 
for  Europe  occurred  on  Helgoland,  Germany, 
on  4th  October  1843,  when  one  was 
‘obtained’  by  Reymers  and  shown  to  Gatke, 
who  examined  and  described  it  in  detail 
(Gatke  1895).  With  no  further  records  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  most 
commentators  thought  this  to  be  just  a one- 
off,  never-to-be-repeated  occurrence,  while 
others  doubted  that  a bird  breeding  so  far  to 
the  east  could  reach  western  Europe.  Only  a 
few  optimists  held  out  hope  of  a repeat  per- 
formance. But  in  2002,  this  happened  when 
one  was  trapped  and  ringed  at  Jaeren,  Roga- 
land,  Norway  on  30th  September  (NSKF 
2004).  Although  it  was  initially  ringed  as  an 
Arctic  Warbler,  this  mistake  was  quickly  rec- 
tified from  the  photographs  when  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  pale  central  crown-stripe  was 
appreciated.  On  23rd  October  2004,  another 
was  found,  at  Harrbada,  Kokkola,  Finland 
(Luoto  et  al.  2005;  Nikupaavo  2005),  the 
same  day  that  a Rufous-tailed  Robin  was  dis- 
covered on  Fair  Isle.  Clearly,  birds  were 
reaching  Europe  from  well  to  the  east  of  the 
expected  catchment  area  that  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  origin  of  many  of  our 
Siberian  vagrants.  Fast  forward  three  years 
and  yet  another  was  found,  this  time  in  the 


Netherlands,  at  Katwijk  aan  Zee,  Zuid- 
Holland,  on  5th  October  2007  (Zuyderduyn 
2008).  This  was  just  a short  hop  from  Britain 
and,  given  its  westerly  route  from  Siberia,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  this  bird  continued  in  the 
same  direction  and  went  on  to  make  an 
undiscovered  landfall  somewhere  in  Britain. 
With  three  records  in  five  years,  the  odds  for 
a British  record  were  shortening,  and  just  two 
years  later  the  Trow  Quarry  bird  was  discov- 
ered. 

With  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  having 
occurred  almost  biannually  in  Europe  since 
2002,  rarity  hunters  have  this  species  firmly 
in  their  sights.  Surely  the  next  will  not  be  too 
far  away. 
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Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  in  Co.  Durham:  new  to  Britain 


Editorial  comment  Adam  Rowlands,  BBRC  Chairman,  commented:  ‘Given  the  recent 
European  records,  this  species  was  “on  the  radar”  for  rarity  hunters  in  Britain,  but  there  was 
undoubtedly  some  surprise  when  the  trophy  came  as  the  consequence  of  a reidentification  of  an 
image  posted  on  the  internet.  Despite  that  potential  false  start,  Dougie  Holden  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  having  taken  an  image  that  inadvertently  captured  all  the  diagnostic  features  of 
the  species  and  became  the  worthy  winner  of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Award  2010  (Brit.  Birds  103: 
460-463).  Mark  Newsome’s  correction  of  the  identification  proved  invaluable  and  the  majority 
of  voting  BBRC  members  were  able  to  join  the  masses  making  the  journey  to  Trow  Quarry  to 
witness  this  eastern  gem.  With  descriptions  and  images  firmly  secured,  the  assessment  process 
was  straightforward  and  the  bird  was  unanimously  accepted  on  its  first  circulation  between 
November  2009  and  February  2010.’ 

Martin  Collinson,  Chairman  of  BOURC,  commented:  ‘The  Helgoland  individual  occurred  in 
1843,  early  in  Gatke’s  ornithological  career,  and  although  he  appreciated  the  attractive  specimen 
offered  to  him  by  Reymers,  he  was  not  minded  to  pay  the  high  asking  price.  By  the  time  Gatke 
realised  his  error,  the  bird  had  gone  to  a Hamburg  dealer  and  he  was  not  able  to  trace  it.  The  sub- 
sequent 159  years  before  this  species  reappeared  in  Europe  ensured  that  no-one  would  again 
underestimate  its  potential  to  become  a major  blocker.  When  this  individual  was  identified  at 
South  Shields,  it  was  multi-observed,  exceptionally  well  documented,  videoed,  and  subsequently 
stole  the  show  on  BBC4’s  Twitchers:  A Very  British  Obsession.  The  identification  was  secure,  as 
described  above,  and  although  the  location  was  handy  for  the  North  Sea  ferries,  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant escape  risk  or  any  other  doubt  about  the  provenance  of  the  bird.  BOURC  hence  added 
the  species  to  Category  A of  the  British  List  (BOU  2011).’ 


Rarities  Committee  news 


BBRC  seeks  new  member 


BBRC  is  seeking  to  recruit  someone  to  join  the 
Committee  to  replace  Lance  Degnan,  who  retired 
in  April  2010.  Ideally,  we  are  looking  for  an  indi- 
vidual with  knowledge  of  rare  birds  and  birding  in 
southwest  England.  We  are  delighted  to  announce 
that  Steve  Votier  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  join 
the  Committee  in  a full-time  capacity  following 
his  co-option  to  fill  the  vacancy  provided  by  Lance 
(Brit.  Birds  103:  313,  where  the  key  criteria  for  all 
BBRC  candidates  are  listed)  from  1st  April  2010. 
Steve  is  currently  resident  in  Plymouth,  where  he 
lectures  in  Marine  Biology  at  the  University  and 
his  pedigree  as  a rarity  finder  will  be  well  known  to 
British  birders.  He  is  a current  member  of  the 
BOURC  and  its  Taxonomic  Sub-committee,  the 
Editorial  Board  of  British  Birds  and  has  authored 
numerous  identification  articles. 

While  Steve  enjoys  the  support  of  BBRC,  we 
very  much  welcome  any  alternative  nominees. 
Details  should  be  sent  to  the  BBRC  Chairman 
(chair@bbrc.org.uk)  before  30th  June  2011, 


including  the  names  of  a proposer  and  seconder, 
and  the  written  agreement  of  the  nominee.  After 
this  date,  if  we  have  received  further  nominations 
there  will  be  an  election,  as  per  section  2.2.4  of  our 
Constitution  (see  www.bbrc.org.uk/constitution. 
pdf).  If  no  other  nominations  are  forthcoming, 
Steve  will  be  confirmed  in  post  on  1st  July  2011. 

The  recent  turnover  in  BBRC  membership, 
owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances  for  individual 
members,  has  led  us  to  review  our  current  process 
for  rotating  membership.  Members  have  expressed 
a concern  about  ‘early’  retirements  and  the  poten- 
tial impacts  on  the  collective  knowledge  of  the 
Committee.  Consequently,  a decision  has  been 
taken  to  postpone  the  annual  retirement  policy 
and  offer  all  Committee  members  a minimum 
term  of  eight  years  and  a maximum  of  ten.  Our 
constitution  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  this  change. 
Consequently,  the  next  retirement  and  new  posi- 
tion will  not  arise  until  April  2014,  when  James 
Lidster  will  reach  the  end  of  his  term. 


UBBRC 
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The  Fair  Isle  Wren: 
population  and  territory 
occupancy,  1950-2010 

Simon  Aspinall  and  Richard  Aspinall 


Abstract  The  Fair  Isle  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis  is  a subspecies 
restricted  entirely  to  the  small  island  of  Fair  Isle,  in  Shetland.  It  is  the  least 
numerous  subspecies  of  bird  in  Britain  and  perhaps  Europe.  In  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  the  population  fluctuated  around  a mean  of  39.6  territories,  with  a peak  of 
52  in  l964.The  population  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s, 
with  just  ten  singing  males  in  1981,  but  since  1987  the  population  has  varied 
around  a mean  of  30.6  territories.  Population  levels  and  territory  occupancy  since 
1950  are  discussed  in  this  paper,  which  speculates  on  some  of  the  factors  that 
affect  the  trends  and  patterns  observed 

Introduction 

The  Fair  Isle  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes 
fridariensis , described  as  a new  subspecies  of 
Wren  by  Kenneth  Williamson  in  1951 
(Williamson  1951),  is  the  least  numerous 
endemic  bird  subspecies  in  Britain  and 
perhaps  also  in  Europe1.  It  is  restricted  to  Fair 

1 Fair  Isle  Wren  is  included  in  the  list  of  those  species  and  subspecies  of  bird  covered  by  the  UK’s  national 
Biodiversity  Action  Plan.  It  also  appears  in  Annex  I of  the  1979  European  Wild  Birds  Directive,  requiring 
conservation  measures  be  taken,  as  appropriate,  to  ensure  its  survival. 


Isle  (59°38’N  01°37’W),  which  lies  midway 
between  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  archipel- 
agos. Fair  Isle  is  roughly  5 km  long  and  2 km 
wide  but,  because  of  its  deeply  indented 
coastline,  has  a circumference  of  almost  30 
km.  Fair  Isle  Wrens  nest  almost  exclusively  on 
the  island’s  cliffs,  which  reach  to  nearly  200  m 
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170.  A view  of  the  west  cliffs  of  Fair  Isle,  looking  north  from  Malcolm’s  Head;  the  higher  and  more 
spectacular  cliffs  of  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  the  island  have  long  been  a stronghold  of  the 
island’s  Wren  population. 


in  the  north  and  west  of  the  island,  and 
largely  ignore  the  gardens  of  the  island  crofts 
and  other  inland  sites. 

Ornithologists  stationed  on  Fair  Isle  since 
the  establishment  of  the  island’s  internation- 
ally famed  bird  observatory  have  carried  out 
an  annual  breeding-season  census  of  Wren 
territories.  In  the  past  60  years,  the  number 
of  singing  males  peaked  at  52  in  1964  and 
was  at  an  all-time  low  in  1981,  when  just  ten 
singing  males  were  to  be  heard.  Since  the  mid 


1980s,  however,  the  population  has  fluctu- 
ated between  20  and  40  territories  (fig.  1). 
Population  fluctuations  almost  certainly 
occur  in  response  to  weather  conditions 
(although  the  data  are  yet  to  be  fully 
analysed),  which  affect  survival  and  breeding 
success,  but  the  increase  in  number  of 
nesting  Fulmars  Fulmarus  glacialis  on  the 
island  may  also  be  implicated,  both  in 
affecting  the  Wren’s  distribution  and  in  low- 
ering its  maximum  attainable  population 


Fig.  I.  Numbers  of  singing  male  Fair  Isle  Wrens  Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis,  1950-2010. 

Note:  Several  quoted  figures  from  the  1950s  and  1960s  - specifically  1950,  1951  (population  given 
by  Williamson  1951  as  between  30  and  40  pairs),  1 960,  1961,  1 963  and  1 965  (minimum  of  45 
territories  but  perhaps,  as  in  1 964,  actually  over  50)  - were  not  the  result  of  complete  censuses 
but  estimates  of  the  population.  There  is  some  suspicion  that  some  of  these  were  underestimates; 
certainly  the  apparent  doubling  in  Wren  numbers  from  1963  to  an  all-time  population  high  in  1964 
seems  improbable.  Mapped  sites  were  not  retained  for  the  complete  censuses  in  a number  of  years 
since  1965,  and  in  these  years  there  is  less  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  available  record.  However, 
none  of  the  potential  shortcomings  to  these  data  affect  the  discussion  concerning  territory 
occupancy,  which  itself  relates  to  precisely  mapped  original  census  data. 
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size.  The  pattern  of  territory  occupancy,  for  a 
given  population  size,  has  been  remarkably 
predictable  through  time,  with  apparently 
‘better’  territories  being  used  with  greatest 
frequency. 

How  does  the  Fair  Isle  Wren  differ  from 
the  Shetland  Wren  T.  t.  zetlandicus,  which 
occurs  throughout  the  rest  of  Shetland? 
Williamson  (1965)  stated  that  it  is  ‘a  paler 
and  brighter  brown  above,  more  rufescent  on 
the  lower  back  and  rump,  and  suffused  with 
grey  on  the  head  and  neck  in  fresh  plumage; 
it  is  also  a little  whiter  and  less  heavily 
marked  beneath.  Curiously,  its  plumage 
inclines  more  towards  the  still  paler  brown 
and  whiter  wren  of  St  Kilda  T.  t.  hirtensis  - 


perhaps  the  result  of  convergent  adaptation 
to  similar  conditions  of  climate  and  expo- 
sure. I decided  our  bird  was  as  worthy  of  a 
scientific  name  as  the  others  [the  St  Kilda 
and  Shetland  Wrens],  so  called  it  T.  t. 
fridariensis , Fridarey  being  the  name  given  to 
Fair  Isle  in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga.' 

Williamson  continued:  ‘the  Fair  Isle 
[Wren]  population  is  very  small,  between  45 
and  50  pairs,  but  within  the  limitations 
imposed  by  its  rigorous  environment  it 
seems  to  be  very  successful.  It  is  strictly  a bird 
of  the  cliffs,  especially  in  geos  [mainly 
narrow,  rock-walled  coastal  clefts  or  chasms] 
with  tide-washed  stony  beaches,  where  I have 
seen  Wrens  feeding  among  the  wrack  as  Rock 


Fair  Isle 


North  Coast  Sites 


1km 


N 


1 West  side  of  Wester  Lother 

2 Wester  Lother 

3 Saaversteen 

4 Kuthin/East  Saaversteen 

5 Milens  Houllan 


6 Easter  Lother 

7 Lericum 

8 Bergaroo 

9 Bergaroo2 

10  North  Light 
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West  Coast  Sites 


47  Sloi  Heelor/Holms 

48  East  Malcolm's  Head 

49  East  Malcolm's  Head2 

50  East  Malcolm's  Head3 

51  Steensi  Geo 

52  Linni  Geo 

53  South  Raeva 

54  North  Raeva 

55  Kroga2 

56  Hjukni/Kroga  Geo 

57  Gorsen's  Geo/South  Krojeals 

58  South  Geo  o'  Hoini 

59  Muckle  Geo  o'  Hoini 

60  Gunnawark 

61  Troila  Geo 

62  Mila  Breiti/Stack  Alands 

63  South  Naaversgill 

64  North  Naaversgill 

65  Grey  Geo 

66  Guidicum 

67  Guidicum2 

68  Guidicum3 

69  Skinner's  Glig 

70  South  Felsigeo2 

71  South  Felsigeo 

72  North  Felsigeo 

73  Glimster/Loangie 


South  Coast  Sites 


43  Leestit/South  Harbour 

44  Kirkigeo/Mid  Geo 

45  Shalstane 

46  Hesti  Geo 


East  Coast  Sites 

1 1 Kirn  o'  Skroo 

12  Jivvi  Geo 

13  Geo  o'  Wirvie 

14  Wirvie2/Peitron 

15  North  Restensgeo 

16  South  Restensgeo 

17  Fieldy's  Hole 

18  Furse 

19  Roskilie/Kame  o'  Furse 

20  Kame  o'  Furse2 

21  North  Haven 

22  South  Haven 

23  Mavers  Geo 

24  Outfield 

25  Vatstrass  mouth 

26  Gully 

27  Finniquoy/Gully  mouth 

28  Gully2 

29  Johnny's  Peats 

30  North  Ramnigeo 

31  South  Ramnigeo 

32  North  Mila  Hesslands 

33  Geo  o'  Sheep  Craig 

34  South  Mila  Hesslands 

35  Klaver  Geo 

36  Shaldi  Cliff 

37  Hesswalls 

38  Shieldi  Geo 

39  Sma'  Trinket  Geo 

40  Klingers  Geo 

41  Swartzie  Geo 

42  Busta  Geo 


(/ 

41 

A 

42 

tv" 

V 


Inland  Sites 


74  Observatory  garden 

75  Hill  Dyke 

76  East  Hill  Dyke 

77  Double  Dyke  trap 

78  North  Shirva  croft 

79  Plantation 

80  Kenaby  croft 

81  Haa  croft 

82  Schoolton  croft 

83  Utra  croft 


Fig.  2.  Fair  Isle  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis  territories,  1950-2010. 
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Pipits  [ Anthus  petrosus ] do.  They  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  gardens  and  cabbage-patches  of 
the  crofting  area  from  late  summer  onwards 
when  the  young  are  dispersing,  but  I never 
knew  of  a pair  nest  in  the  village,  and  indeed 
the  only  ‘inland’  nest  I found  was  a hundred 
yards  from  the  sea  in  the  lower  mill  at 
Finniquoy. 

‘The  east  coast,  with  its  many  indentations 
(especially  in  the  region  of  Wick  o’  Furse), 
and  the  great  [west  coast]  cliffs  under  Ward 
Hill  were  usually  their  stronghold;  but  Peter 
Davis  [observatory  warden  1957-63]  found 
that  there  was  a definite  tendency  for  the 
birds  to  concentrate  on  the  lee  side  of  the  isle 
so  that  a cold  easterly  spell  in  early  spring 
would  result  in  most  of  the  Wrens  taking  up 
territories  along  the  western  cliffs.’ 

Commenting  on  a number  of  sites  where 
Fair  Isle  Wrens  had  bred  previously,  but  were 
absent  in  1957,  Williamson  observed  that 
‘perhaps  these  are  more  austere  locations 
which  attract  Wrens  only  when  numbers  are 
high  and  competition  for  territories  is 
strong...  future  surveys  should  seek  to  eluci- 
date this  situation  and  find  out  how  the 
numbers  fluctuate’  (Williamson  1957). 

This  paper  investigates  Williamson’s  com- 
ments, being  the  latest  in  a series  of  notes  and 
papers  in  which  the  Fair  Isle  Wren  is  the 
main  subject.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  con- 
tribution to  the  study 
of  Britain’s  least 
numerous  endemic 
subspecies  of  bird  will 
serve  to  stimulate 
further  inquiry  into 
its  ecology. 

Annual  census 

A breeding  popula- 
tion estimate  of 
Wrens  is  available  for 
55  years  between 
1950  and  2010  inclu- 
sive (fig.  1),  although 
mapped  locations  of 
singing  males  are 
available  for  only 
20  of  those  years, 
between  1957  and 
2010.  Since  1950  the 


Wren  population  has  fluctuated  between  10 
and  52  territorial  males,  with  a mean  of  31.0 
(n=55). 

Including  Geo  o’  Sheep  Craig  (occupied 
before  1957  but  apparently  not  since),  some 
83  different  ‘sites’  have  been  occupied  (table 
1,  fig.  2).  The  data  from  1957  and  1964 
resulted  from  dedicated  dawn  surveys,  the 
former  undertaken  in  June  (most  sites  being 
visited  twice),  and  the  latter  over  consecutive 
days  in  May.  For  the  18  surveys  from  1981 
onwards,  none  was  dedicated,  instead  being 
rather  more  piecemeal  and  completed  over 
the  course  of  several  visits  each  breeding 
season.  For  1981  onwards,  only  sites  holding 
a singing  male  on  two  or  more  occasions 
have  been  included  in  the  following  analysis, 
thereby  eliminating,  at  least  in  theory,  any 
unpaired  or  wandering  males  (and  the  occa- 
sional singing  female),  and  giving  a more 
accurate  assessment  of  the  true  number  and 
location  of  active  breeding  territories. 

The  Wrens  of  the  North  Atlantic  islands 
have  generally  been  considered  monogamous 
and  single-brooded  (e.g.  Armstrong  1955, 
Snow  & Perrins  1998).  Fair  Isle  Wrens  can 
certainly  be  double-brooded,  however,  as 
apparently  first  confirmed  in  1987  (Aspinall 
1987).  In  that  year,  second  broods  were  raised 
in  three  of  the  most  regularly  occupied 


171.  Fair  Isle  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis.  North  Haven 
(territory  no.  2 1 ),  Fair  Isle,  June  20 1 0. 
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Table  I.  Fair  Isle  Wrens  Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis:  site  occupancy  by  decreasing  population  size,  1957-2010. 


Aspinall  & Aspinall 


Johnny's  Peats 
Jiwi  Geo 
Sma'  Trinket  Geo 


75 

Hill  Dyke 

5 

71 

South  Felsigeo 

4 

59 

Muckle  Geo  o'  Hoini 

■ 

■ 

4 

32 

North  Mila  Hesslands 

. 

■ 

4 

73 

Glimster/Loanqie 

4 

14 

Wirvie2/Peitron 

4 

17 

Fieldy's  Hole 

m 

3 

3 

Saaversteen 

3 

48 

E.  Malcolm's  Head 

3 

4 

Kuthin/E.  Saaversteen 

L 

1 

3 

38 

Shieldi  Geo 

3 

35 

Klaver  Geo 

■ 

■ 

3 

65 

Grey  Geo 

■ 

3 

25 

Vatstrass  mouth 

■ 

■ 

3 

55 

Kroga  Geo2 

■ 

■ 

3 

1 1 

Kirn  o'  Skroo 

1 

3 

46 

Hesti  Geo 

3 

54 

North  Raeva 

■ 

3 

77 

Double  Dyke  trap 

1 

■ 

3 

74 

Observatory  garden 

3 

76 

E.  Hill  Dyke 

■ 

3 

5 

Milens  Houllan 

2 

36 

Shaldi  Cliff 

2 

49 

E.  Malcolm's  Head2 

■ 

2 

1 

W.  of  Wester  Lother 

i 

2 

47 

Sley  Heelor/Holms 

2 

34 

South  Mila  Hesslands 

2 

78 

North  Shirva  croft 

■ 

2 

79 

Plantation 

2 

28 

Gully2 

2 

62 

Mila  Breiti/Stack  Alands 

i 

1 

67 

Guidicum2 

1 

68 

Guidicum3 

1 

70 

S.  Felsigeo2 

1 

9 

Berqaroo2 

1 

1 

50 

E.  Malcolm's  Head3 

1 

80 

Kenaby  croft 

1 

1 

81 

Haa  croft 

1 

82 

Schoolton  croft 

■ 

1 

20 

Kame  o'  Furse2 

1 

45 

Shalstane 

1 

10 

North  Light 

1 

83 

Utra  croft 

1 

33 

Geo  o'  Sheep  Craig 

0 

Sites  known 

52 

44 

38 

35 

31 

30 

30 

30 

29 

28 

28 

27 

26 

26 

21 

20 

16 

16 

15 

10 

Quoted  census  count 

52 

48 

38 

35 

31 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

28 

27 

27 

26 

21 

20 

16 

16 

15 

10 

Note:  The  blue  line  traces  the  annual  population. 
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territories  on  record 
(Hjukni  Geo,  Gully  mouth 
and  Gunnawark).  First  or 
single  broods  fledge 
between  early  and  late  June 
(earliest  recorded  1st 
June),  with  up  to  six  young 
recorded  per  pair.  Second 
broods,  the  frequency  of 
which  is  unknown,  fledge 
fewer  young  (no  more 
than  three  or  four  young 
recorded  to  date),  from 
early  August  at  least  (ear- 
liest 1st  August). 

Song  may  be  heard 
throughout  the  breeding 
season  but,  after  first 
broods  fledge,  may  be 
heard  from  sites  where  it 
was  unrecorded  earlier 
that  year.  Whether  or  not 
broods  might  be  raised 
with  a different  partner  in 
a nearby  site  in  the  same 
season  is  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered; successive  polygyny, 
with  respective  broods 
overlapping,  is  certainly 
frequent  in  the  Wren’s 
mainland  European  range 
(Snow  & Perrins  1998). 


I 72.  Gunnawark  (territory  no.  60),  at  the  west  end  of  the  hill  dyke, 
which  divides  hill  land  to  the  north  from  the  in-bye  to  the  south; 
April  201  I.The  arrow  marks  the  position  of  the  nest-site  shown 
in  plate  1 73. 


173.  Nest-site  of  Fair  Isle  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis, 
surrounded  by  Sea  Plantain  Plantago  maritima  and  Thrift  Armeria 
maritima;  Gunnawark,  1987. 


Site  occupancy 
versus  population 

Most  registrations  during 
the  annual  census  simply 
plot  one  or  more  song- 
posts  for  each  territory  and,  while  this  may 
accurately  reflect  the  island’s  breeding  Wren 
population,  it  does  not  map  the  boundaries 
of  individual  territories  or  delimit  neigh- 
bouring ones.  Around  South  Harbour,  for 
example,  it  is  evident  that  Kirkigeo  and  Mid 
Geo  are  part  of  a single  territory,  separate 
from  that  at  Leestit,  while  registrations  at 
Haa  and  Utra  crofts  are  doubtless  individuals 
from  one  or  other  of  these  two  territories. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  apparent  absence  of 
one  or  both  of  these  respective  territories  in 
years  when  one  of  these  croft  gardens,  which 
are  more  or  less  adjacent  to  the  coastline, 
held  a singing  male  (or  at  least  when  a Wren 


was  plotted  there  on  the  map).  Kroga  Geo 
and  Hjukni  Geo  appear  to  be  alternatives  to 
each  other,  in  some  years  forming  one  large 
territory,  in  others  two  separate  territories, 
and  the  same  appears  to  be  true  of  a few 
other  neighbouring  locations  (including 
Steensi  and  Linni  Geos,  North  Felsigeo  and 
Glimster/Loangie,  Gully  and  Gully  mouth, 
and  either  side  of  the  last,  from  Johnny’s 
Peats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vatstrass  burn). 
Wrens  clearly  sort  out  their  territories 
accordingly,  with  ‘better’  sites  being  able  to 
accommodate  two  pairs  (or  perhaps  a biga- 
mous male)  in  years  when  the  population  is 
higher  - when  less  favourable  sites  might  also 
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Table  2.  Fair  Isle  Wrens  Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis:  territories  arranged  geographically  around  the  island,  1957-2010. 


Aspinall  & Aspinall 


67 

Guidicum2 

1 

68 

Guidicum3 

1 

69 

Skinner's  Gliq 

14 

70 

South  Felsiqeo2 

1 

71 

South  Felsigeo 

4 

72 

North  Felsiqeo 

8 

73 

Glimster/Loangie 

4 

74 

crofts  and  inland  sites 

Observatory  qarden 

3 

75 

Hill  Dyke 

5 

76 

E.  Hill  Dyke 

3 

77 

Double  Dyke  trap 

3 

78 

North  Shirva  croft 

2 

79 

Plantation 

2 

80 

Kennaby  croft 

1 

1 

81 

Haa  croft 

1 

82 

Schoolton  croft 

1 

83 

Utra  croft 

* 

1 

Sites  known 

44 

52 

10 

16 

15 

16 

30 

28 

26 

30 

28 

21 

35 

30 

38 

27 

20 

29 

31 

Quoted  census  count 

48 

52 

10 

16 

15 

16 

30 

29 

26 

30 

28 

21 

35 

27 

30 

38 

27 

20 

29 

31 
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I 74.  The  marvellously  named  Skinner’s  Glig  (no.  69),  a chute  on  Fair 
Isle’s  northwest  cliffs  and  a Wren  territory  that  is  occupied  in  most 
years;  October  2007. 


be  occupied.  Conversely, 
larger  territories  may  be 
occupied  in  years  when  the 
population  is  lower.  Across 
the  total  of  83  known  sites, 
probably  fewer  than  ten 
may  be  alternatives,  either 
merging  to  form  an 
enlarged  single  territory  or 
being  divided  into  separate 
territories  according  to 
need.  On  higher  sections 
of  cliff  in  the  north  and 
west  of  the  island,  some 
adjoining  territories  may 
separate  vertically  rather 
than  horizontally,  with, 
perhaps  significantly  (as 
explained  later),  only  the 
lower  having  direct  access 
to  the  beach  below. 

Aside  from  possible  reservations  of  census 
or  mapping  accuracy,  the  pattern  of  site 
occupancy,  given  a particular  population  size, 
shows  a high  degree  of  predictability  - 
around  75%.  Although  it  is  a somewhat  cir- 
cular argument,  the  ‘best’  sites  (by  definition 
those  most  frequently  occupied)  rarely  have 
more  than  a one-year  gap  without  a tenant 
(unless  a so-called  alternative  site  is  used), 
whereas  sites  that  are  occupied  only  when  the 
total  population  is  at  its  highest  levels  may 
have  a run  of  many  years  without  any  occu- 
pants (table  2).  Although  not  all  sites  known 
from  1957  onwards  can  now  be  placed  pre- 
cisely (three  or  four  remain  missing)  and  the 
location  of  one  occupied  site  from  each  of 
1998  and  2004  is  also  uncertain,  data  from 
these  years  appear  in  tables  1 and  2.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  1958  the  exact  location  of  about  a 
quarter  of  the  45  singing  males  was  not  pub- 
lished (in  Davis  1959)  and  the  data  are  thus 
not  incorporated  into  these  same  tables;  even 
so,  at  least  16  of  the  ‘top’  25  sites  in  table  1 are 
known  to  have  been  occupied  in  that  year. 

Table  1,  which  arranges  sites  based  on 
descending  population  size  for  the  20  dif- 
ferent years  of  survey  data,  and  table  2, 
arranged  chronologically  and  by  geograph- 
ical location,  show  clearly  when  the  estab- 
lished pattern  of  occupancy  is  disrupted.  For 
example,  both  1998  and  1999  stand  out  in 
deviating  somewhat,  with  seven  of  the  top  15 


sites  being  absent  in  each  of  these  years  (ten 
sites  in  total),  although  the  situation  returned 
to  ‘normal’  in  2000  and  thereafter.  Filled  cells 
above  (and  open  cells  below)  the  blue  line  in 
table  1 would  represent  a perfect  relationship 
between  population  size  and  site  quality  or 
selection  preference.  One  notable  contradic- 
tion, lying  below  the  blue  line,  concerns  the 
unexpected,  temporary  tenancy  of  the  (dry- 
stone)  Hill  Dyke.  Just  why  should  this  site 
have  suddenly  become  occupied  over  the 
four-year  period  1981-84  when  the  Wren 
population  was  at  its  lowest  levels  in  over  50 
years?  The  continued  presence  over  those 
four  years  is  not  so  much  the  surprise,  rather 
the  fact  that  Wrens  turned  up  in  this  other- 
wise unassuming  linear  inland  site  at  all, 
especially  when  never  previously  occupied  - 
unless  perhaps  immigrant  birds  were 
involved?  This  site  was  also  occupied  in  1998. 

More  concerted  survey  effort  over  the 
years  might  well  have  seen  ‘unexpected’  gaps 
among  better  territories  filled  and/or  seen 
any  possibly  erroneous  records  removed;  the 
latter  are  most  likely  to  involve  a number  of 
the  inland  records.  Williamson  commented 
on  the  surprising  absence  of  Wrens  from 
Swarzie  Geo  in  1957,  for  example,  while  in 
1964  birds  were  missed  in  Klingers  Geo 
during  the  dedicated  census  but  a family  was 
subsequently  found  there. 

What  might  be  the  reasons  for  such  a pre- 
dictable pattern?  Clearly,  survival  of  adults  is 
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175.  Fair  Isle  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis, 
Fair  Isle,  May  2008. 

more  likely  in  better  territories,  while  dis- 
persing young  birds,  or  adults  forced  out  of 
an  existing  territory  by  inclement  weather  or 
the  death  of  a mate,  would  allow  any  of  the 
more  favourable  yet  vacant  sites  to  be  selec- 
tively reoccupied  year  after  year.  The  degree 


of  post-breeding  move- 
ments is  unknown, 
although  Davis  (1959) 
suggested  that  the  Fair 
Isle  Wrens  are  ‘still 
mobile’  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring 
and  that  a run  of 
storms  from  a partic- 
ular direction  would 
force  them  to  concen- 
trate breeding  territo- 
ries on  the  lee  side  of 
the  island.  As  a general 
principle,  however,  that 
appears  not  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  distribution 
of  territories  mapped 
since  (tables  2 & 3). 

Bird  Observatory,  ln  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  the  mean 
number  of  territories  on  the  annual  census 
was  39.6  (n= 14),  yet  numbers  since  then  have 
been  consistently  lower.  The  population  was 
at  a precariously  low  ebb  during  1979-84 
(mean  14.3,  n=6),  but  since  1987  counts  have 
fluctuated  about  a mean  of  30.6  (n=24). 


Table  3.  Fair  Isle  Wrens  Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis:  Annual  distribution  of  territories  by 
coastline  (west,  east,  north  and  south)  and  inland. 


Year 

West 

East 

North 

South 

Inland 

Total 

1957 

17 

21 

8 

1 

0 

47' 

19582 

21 

17 

7 

0 

0 

45 

19592 

12 

21 

6 

1 

0 

40 

1964 

19 

24 

8 

1 

0 

52 

1981 

1 

6 

2 

0 

1 

10 

1982 

4 

8 

2 

1 

1 

16 

1983 

3 

8 

2 

1 

1 

15 

1984 

4 

9 

2 

0 

1 

16 

1987 

6 

18 

4 

2 

0 

30 

1998 

9 

11 

2 

3 

3 

28 

1999 

11 

8 

4 

1 

2 

26 

2000 

10 

13 

2 

2 

3 

30 

2001 

5 

14 

4 

2 

3 

28 

2002 

4 

14 

2 

1 

0 

21 

2003 

1 1 

17 

3 

2 

2 

35 

2004 

1 1 

1 1 

2 

0 

2 

26 

2005 

9 

18 

2 

1 

0 

30 

2006 

12 

18 

5 

1 

2 

38 

2007 

1 1 

12 

2 

1 

1 

27 

2008 

5 

13 

2 

0 

0 

20 

2009 

9 

15 

1 

4 

0 

29 

2010 

1 1 

16 

3 

1 

0 

31 

1957-2010 

27 

32 

10 

4 

10 

83 

1 The  1957 

population 

is  given  by  Williamson 

(1957,  1 

958)  as  48.  2 From  Dennis  ( 1966). 
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176.  Looking  west  in  October  2007,  this  photo  encompasses  the 
Wren  territories  of  Roskilie  (in  the  foreground),  Kame  o’  Furse  (the 
promontory  in  the  centre),  with  Furse  and  Fieldy’s  Hole  in  the  distance 
(nos.  17-20  in  fig.  2).  This  area  was  noted  by  Williamson  as  another  of 
the  key  strongholds  of  the  island’s  Wrens. 


Moreover,  the  reduction 
from  the  heyday  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s  seems 
to  have  been  propor- 
tionately greatest  on 
the  north  and  west 
coasts  (table  3).  Some 
factor(s)  appear  to  be 
preventing  Fair  Isle 
Wrens  from  reaching 
their  full  potential, 
acting  to  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  suitable 
nesting  territories  along 
the  island’s  coastline 
rather  than  necessarily 
affecting  breeding  pro- 
ductivity (given  the 
confirmed  records  of 
double-brooding). 

What  aspects  of  the 
Fair  Isle  coastline  may  have  changed  since  the 
1950s  and  1960s?  The  numbers  of  hill  sheep 
grazing  the  common  land,  mainly  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  island,  have  remained 
relatively  constant  for  most  of  this  period, 
although  stocking  levels  on  the  in-bye  land, 
south  of  Hill  Dyke,  have  fluctuated,  for 
example  in  response  to  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  (CAP)  subsidies.  However,  it  is 


mostly  the  hill  sheep  that  graze  the  cliff  areas, 
where  accessible,  and  the  original  decline  in 
Wren  numbers  pre-dates  the  CAP,  with  pro- 
portionately more  territories  having  been  lost 
from  the  coastline  north  of  Hill  Dyke. 
Numbers  of  Rabbits  Oryctolagus  cuniculus 
have  increased  markedly  in  recent  decades 
(Dave  Wheeler  pers.  comm.)  and  have  prob- 
ably had  some  effect  on  the  cliff  vegetation, 


177.  One  part  of  the  east  coast  particularly  favoured  by  Wrens  is  the  Finniquoy  area,  here  with 
Dutfield  and  the  mouth  of  the  Burn  of  Vatstrass  in  the  foreground,  Gully  and  Gully  mouth  farther 
back  (territory  nos.  24-28).  Over  to  the  right  is  the  Double  Dyke  trap  (no.  77),  occasionally 
occupied  by  breeding  Wrens,  but  better  known  for  its  history  of  rare-bird  captures. 
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I 79.  Fair  Isle  Wrens  Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis  are  easiest  to  photograph  around  the 
Observatory,  where  their  song-posts  of  choice  are  not  always  the  most  aesthetic;  this  is  a 
juvenile  in  August  2008. 
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The  appearance  and  status  of  the  St  Kilda  Wren 


Abstract  This  short  paper  summarises  all  known  data  on  the  population  size  and 
trends  of  the  St  Kilda  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  hirtensis,  now  included  as  a taxon 
monitored  by  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel.  The  appearance  of  this  distinctive 
subspecies  of  Wren  is  discussed  briefly  and  illustrated. 


The  St  Kilda  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes 
hirtensis  occurs  only  on  the  archipelago  after 
which  it  is  named,  which  lies  approximately 
70  km  west  of  Harris,  in  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
and  comprises  four  main  islands:  Hirta,  Dun, 
Soay  and  Boreray.  The  St  Kilda  Wren  has  the 
most  distinctive  appearance  of  all  the  sub- 
species of  Wren  in  Britain,  being  on  average 
bigger-bodied,  longer-billed  and  with  paler 
plumage  than  the  Fair  Isle  Wren  T.  t. 
fridariensis , Shetland  Wren  T.  t.  zetlandicus, 
Hebridean  Wren  T.  t.  hebridensis,  and  UK 
mainland  Wrens,  T.  t.  indigenus  and  T.  t. 
troglodytes.  Love  (2009)  presented  a useful 
comparison  of  the  mass  and  body  size  of  St 
Kilda  and  UK  mainland  Wrens  (the  latter  in 
parentheses):  body  mass  12.5-14.5  g 
(8.9-1 1.0);  wing  length  48-52  mm,  mean  50.2 
(45-52,  mean  47.5);  tarsus  length  18-21  mm 
(16.6-19.1);  bill  length,  to  skull  13.5-16.0  mm 
(13.3-14.8).  The  plumage  of  St  Kilda  Wrens 
has  been  described  by  many  as  paler,  greyer 


and  more  distinctly  barred  than  the  other  UK 
subspecies,  with  the  head  and  upperparts  dis- 
tinctly greyish,  the  rear  flanks  heavily  barred 
blackish-brown,  and  throat  and  breast  rela- 
tively unmarked  pale  grey  (e.g.  Seebohm 
1884,  Clarke  1915,  Harrison  & Buchan  1934, 
Brewer  2001,  Collinson  2002,  McCowan  et  al. 
2004).  In  1931,  Harrison  observed  that  St 
Kilda  Wrens  show  a marked  colour  dimor- 
phism, with  distinct  light  and  dark  plumage 
variants  (Harrison  & Buchan  1934;  Love 
2009). 

During  the  course  of  many  months  living 
on  St  Kilda  during  2007-10,  I saw  the  island 
Wrens  frequently  on  Hirta,  particularly  at 
Carn  Mor  and  in  the  village.  I was  initially 
surprised  by  their  appearance  and  plumage, 
being  far  more  distinctive  than  I was 
expecting.  In  the  field  the  birds  looked  start- 
lingly large,  much  bigger  - and  longer- bodied 
- than  the  other  UK  subspecies,  as  well  as 
very  long-billed.  The  general  impression 


I 80.  Adult  St  Kilda  Wren  Troglogytes  troglodytes  hirtensis,  Hirta,  St  Kilda,  Outer  Hebrides,  July  2009. 
The  cold,  pale  grey  tones  of  the  head,  underparts  and  mantle  barring  of  this  subspecies  closely 
match  the  muted  colours  of  its  favoured  habitats  of  rocky  sea  cliffs,  boulder  scree,  and  derelict 
stone  walls.  Note  the  dark,  blackish  barring  on  the  rear  flanks  and  orange-tinted  tail  and  wings. 
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seemed  unfamiliar,  more  creeper-like  than 
wren.  Most  distinctive  in  adults  was  just  how 
pale,  cold  and  stony  were  the  grey  tones  of 
the  head,  underparts  and  mantle.  In  addition, 
the  tertials  and  outer  webs  of  the  primaries 


181-183.  St  Kilda  Wrens  Troglodytes  troglodytes  hirtensis, 
Hirta,  St  Kilda,  Outer  Hebrides;  adult  (top  and  centre,  14th 
June  2008)  and  newly  fledged  juvenile  (bottom,  2nd  July  2008) 


and  secondaries  were  contrastingly  orange- 
tinted  (plates  180-182),  forming  a pale 
orange  panel  in  the  closed  wing.  I did  not 
encounter  any  distinct  dark  plumage  variants 
among  adults  and  only  slight  individual  vari- 
ation in  the  barring  of  the  upper- 
parts  was  noticeable.  However, 
juveniles  were  considerably  darker 
than  adults  (plate  183).  Based  on 
the  plumage  of  four  juveniles 
ringed  on  Hirta  in  2008,  plus 
other,  unringed  individuals,  young 
St  Kilda  Wrens  can  be  identified  in 
the  field  by  their  dark  plumage 
until  at  least  November  of  their 
first  year.  The  yellow  bill  gape’  of 
young  juveniles  was  present  from 
fledging  (in  late  June/early  July) 
until  late  August.  In  addition,  one 
adult  bird  was  trapped  in  June 
2008  (plates  181  & 182);  all  meas- 
urements taken  ( body  mass  14.9  g; 
wing  length  56  mm;  tarsus  length 
22.3  mm;  bill  length,  to  skull  17 
mm)  exceeded  the  upper  limits 
given  by  Love  (2009). 

Complete  survey  coverage  of 
the  breeding  birds  of  St  Kilda  is 
particularly  challenging,  owing  to 
difficult  weather  conditions  and 
the  fact  that  island  landings  are 
often  impossible.  The  number  of 
whole-island  surveys  of  singing 
male  St  Kilda  Wrens  reflects  this 
(table  1).  Not  only  are  surveys 
generally  few,  but  only  in  1931 
and  1957  have  estimates  of  the 
number  of  singing  males  been 
made  for  all  four  of  the  main 
islands  in  the  same  year.  The  1957 
estimate  of  approx.  230  pairs  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  a likely 
minimum  population  size  for  the 
archipelago.  However,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  Boreray,  Soay  and 
Dun  were  not  actually  visited  and 
surveyed  for  Wrens  in  1957;  the 
population  estimates  for  those 
islands,  and  Stac  an  Armin,  were 
derived  from  a study  carried  out 
entirely  on  Hirta  (Williamson 
1958).  In  comparison  with  1957 
estimates,  the  numbers  of  Wrens 
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Table  1.  Numbers  of  singing  male  St  Kilda  Wrens  Troglodytes 

troglodytes  hirtensis  heard  in 

spring  (May-July);  St  Kilda  archipelago 

total  estimates  and  whole-island  counts  for  Hirta,  Dun,  Soay  and 

Boreray,  1931-20 

0.  These 

represent,  so  far  as  is  known,  all 

published  estimates  of  the  population. 

Year 

No.  singing  Source 

males 

St  Kilda  archipelag< 

3 

1931 

68 

Harrison  & Buchan  1934 

1957 

c.  233 

Williamson  1958 

Hirta 

1895 

c.  15 

Elliot  1895 

1931 

45 

Harrison  & Buchan  1934 

1939 

31 

Nicholson  & Fisher  1940 

1948 

c.  48 

James  Ferguson-Lees  (in  Murray  2002) 

1957 

c.  116 

Williamson  1958 

1962 

92 

Waters  1964,  Love  2009 

1990 

145-157 

Murray  2002 

1993 

113-117 

Vaughan  & Love  1994 

Dun 

1931 

11 

Harrison  & Buchan  1934 

1939 

12 

Nicholson  & Fisher  1940 

1948 

Mor  15 

James  Ferguson-Lees  (in  Murray  2002) 

1957 

c.  25 

Williamson  1958 

1977 

20 

Harris  & Murray  1978 

Soay 

1931 

9 

Harrison  & Buchan  1934 

1957 

c.  45 

Williamson  1958 

1989 

8 

Moore  & Rothe  1989,  Murray  2002 

1993 

13 

Vaughan  & Love  1994 

1999 

12 

Murray  2002 

Boreray 

1931 

3 

Harrison  & Buchan  1934 

1939 

5+ 

Nicholson  & Fisher  1940 

1957 

c.  45 

Williamson  1958 

1980 

9 

Duncan  et  al.  1982 

1990 

12 

Murray  2002 

1993 

10 

Vaughan  & Love  1994 

Stac  an  Armin 

1957 

c.  2 

Williamson  1958 

actually  recorded  on 
Boreray,  Soay  and  Dim  in 
other  years  are  invariably 
lower,  and  the  1957  figure 
of  233  pairs  for  the  archi- 
pelago should  perhaps  be 
treated  with  caution. 

Another  consideration  is 
that  many  of  the  islands’ 
steepest  cliff  faces  have 
enormous  areas  of  appar- 
ently suitable  breeding 
habitat,  yet  these  are  often 
impossible  to  get  to  and 
census  accurately  for 
birds  (pers.  obs.).  A 
modern  survey  of  the 
entire  archipelago  would 
not  only  provide  an 
extremely  useful  indicator 
of  the  global  population 
of  this  distinctive  sub- 
species but  be  a very  con- 
siderable achievement. 

On  a smaller  scale,  Village 
Glen  on  Hirta  has  been 
used  relatively  frequently 
as  a sample  site  for  sur- 
veying breeding  Wrens. 

Since  1931,  the  number  of 
singing  males  within  the 
village  boundary  wall  has 
mostly  remained  low, 
fluctuating  between  five 
and  12  individuals, 
although  it  peaked  at  over 
20  in  the  1990s  (fig.  1). 

Armstrong  (1953)  and 
Williamson  (1958)  noted 
that  Wren  nesting  terri- 
tories were  especially 
abundant  on  the  rocky 
slopes  at  Carn  Mor  and  on  Dun  in  compar- 
ison with  the  village  on  Hirta,  and  suggested 
that  this  was  due  to  the  presence  of  large 
colonies  of  Puffins  Fratercula  arctica  at  these 
two  sites,  and  an  abundance  of  food  (inverte- 
brates) associated  with  Puffin  guano,  chick 
corpses,  and  dropped  and  rotting  fish.  We 
now  know  that,  as  well  as  Puffins,  Dun  and 
Carn  Mor  hold  very  large  colonies  of  Leach’s 
Storm-petrels  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa,  and 
also  European  Storm-petrels  Hydrobates 


pelagicus , Manx  Shearwaters  Puffimis  puffinus 
and  Fulmars  Fulmarus glacialis  (Mitchell  etc?/. 
2004;  Newson  et  al.  2008).  The  occurrence  of 
Wrens  nesting  alongside  one  species  of  auk 
and  four  species  of  petrel,  and  perhaps  greatly 
benefiting  from  this  situation,  is  unique 
within  the  UK,  and  further  research  would  be 
useful  on  the  feeding  and  breeding  ecology  of 
St  Kilda  Wrens,  with  special  relation  to 
seabird  colonies.  Indeed,  overall,  this  distinc- 
tive British  endemic  remains  relatively  little- 
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Fig.  I.  Numbers  of  singing  male  St  Kilda  Wrens  Troglodytes  troglodytes 
hirtensis  heard  in  spring  (May-July)  within  the  village  on  Hirta,  St  Kilda, 

1 93  I -20 1 0.  Data  from  the  following  sources:  Harrison  & Buchan  ( 1 934), 
Harrison  & Lack  (1934),  Nicholson  & Fisher  (1940),  Fisher  ( 1 948),  Atkinson 
(1 949), Armstrong  (1953),  Boyd  et  al.  ( 1 956), Williamson  ( 1 958), Waters 
( 1 964), Vaughan  & Love  (1994),  Murray  (2002),  Love  (2009),  plus  various 
annual  reports  of  the  St  Kilda  Ranger  (unpublished  reports  to  Scottish 
Natural  Heritage  and  the  National  Trust  for  Scotland,  1970-2010). 


known,  with  many  critical  questions  still  to  be 
addressed  regarding  its  morphology,  vocal 
characteristics,  genetic  identity,  population 
dynamics,  and  behaviour. 
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Black-browed  Albatross  in  mid  Atlantic 


On  13th  July  2010,  while  returning  from  a 
singlehanded  voyage  to  west  Greenland,  1 had 
a close  encounter  with,  and  was  able  to  pho- 
tograph, a Black-browed  Albatross  Thalas- 
sarche  melanophris  (plate  184).  It  was  at 
about  10.00  hrs  local  time,  and  my  position 
was  51°47’N  33°02’W  - almost  exactly  mid 

Roger  Taylor,  White  House,  High 


Atlantic.  The  bird  came  in  for  a quick  look  at 
my  yacht  then  continued  on  to  windward,  i.e. 
to  the  northwest.  I realise  that  this  is  well  out 
of  UK  territory,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
anyone  studying  patterns  of  occurrence  of 
albatrosses  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 


Street,  Burnham- on-Crouch,  Essex  CM0  8AA 


Editorial  comment  What  a bird  to  see  off  the  bows  of  your  boat!  We  felt  that  British  and 
Irish  birders  may  well  be  interested  in  this  record,  but  we  passed  on  Roger  Taylor’s  record  to  the 
Royal  Naval  Birdwatching  Society  (www.rnbws.org.uk),  which  maintains  a global  database  of  at- 
sea  records.  Eds 


1 84.  Black-browed  Albatross  Thalassarche  melanophris,  mid  Atlantic,  1 3th  July  20 1 0. 


Little  Egret  catching  adult  dragonflies 


On  28th  August  2010,  at  Grove  Ferry,  Kent,  I 
watched  a Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  sys- 
tematically and  deliberately  hunting  adult 
Emperor  Dragonflies  Anax  imperator  along 
the  margins  of  a reedy  pool. 

Initially,  the  bird  was  resting  on  a floating 
tern  raft,  but  soon  after  began  feeding  in 
typical  manner  in  the  middle  of  the  pool.  It 
used  foot-dabbling  and  stalking  to  catch  a 
number  of  small  fish  and  unidentified 
aquatic  invertebrates.  After  I had  been 
watching  the  egret  for  some  40  minutes,  a 
fresh  breeze  persuaded  it  to  retreat  to  the 


shelter  of  the  reed  edge,  where  it  rested  in 
shallow  water  close  to  the  Phragmites.  At 
09.33  hrs,  I noticed  it  become  alert  and  adopt 
an  unusual  elongated  posture,  similar  to  that 
used  in  aggressive  encounters,  with  the  neck 
extended  at  some  60°.  It  stalked  slowly  along 
the  edge  of  the  reeds,  obviously  watching 
something  intently.  Following  the  direction 
of  its  gaze  through  my  telescope,  I could 
clearly  see  an  Emperor  Dragonfly  hovering 
above  the  bird’s  head.  As  the  egret  came 
below  the  insect,  it  suddenly  lunged  and  took 
the  dragonfly  from  the  air.  It  quickly  dunked 
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it  in  the  water,  manipulated  it  in  the  manner 
of  a bee-eater  Merops  and  swallowed  it.  Over 
the  next  hour  I watched  this  egret  repeat  the 
strategy  a number  of  times,  leading  to  the 
capture  of  at  least  nine  more  dragonflies  (and 
a roughly  equal  number  of  unsuccessful 
attempts).  As  well  as  taking  insects  as  they 
hovered,  the  egret  also  proved  capable  of 
snatching  dragonflies  as  they  passed  in  rapid 
and  direct  flight. 

BWP  records  dragonflies  of  the  genera 
Aeshna  and  Libellula  among  the  prey  of  Little 


Egrets,  but  not  whether  these  were  adults  or 
aquatic  larvae.  I have  seen  egrets  and  herons 
take  Odonata  larvae  on  many  occasions,  but 
have  never  seen  adult  dragonflies  taken  in 
this  way  previously;  an  internet  search  did 
reveal  footage  of  a Green  Heron  Butorides 
virescens  clumsily  catching  adult  Odonata 
that  were  perched  (www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=ZTqMiCeSQgs),  but  without  the 
flair  and  dexterity  of  the  Little  Egret  which 
entertained  me. 


Dr  Norman  McCanch,  23  New  Street,  Ash,  Canterbury,  Kent  CT3  2BH; 
e-mail  nvmccanch@hotmail.com 


Red-legged  Partridge  killing  Wood  Pigeon 


On  5th  July  2010,  a Red-legged  Partridge 
Alectoris  rufa  with  nine  recently  hatched 
young  appeared  in  my  Norfolk  garden,  where 
they  remained  until  10th  July.  It  is  likely  that 
the  nest  was  in  the  garden,  as  was  the  case  in 
2004.  Any  Wood  Pigeons  Columba  palumbus 
that  landed  fairly  close  to  the  brood  were 


immediately  attacked  and  driven  off.  On  8th 
July,  a young  pigeon,  not  capable  of  flight, 
walked  to  within  2 m of  the  brood  and  was 
instantly  attacked  by  the  adult  partridge, 
which  knocked  it  over,  stood  on  it  and 
pecked  it  violently  about  the  head;  the  pigeon 
was  dead  within  a minute. 


Bryan  Sage,  Waveney  House,  Waveney  Close,  Wells-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk  NR23  1HU; 
e-mail  bryan.sage@btopenworld.com 


Distraction  display  by  Wood  Pigeon 


On  the  morning  of  11th  September  2010,  I 
heard  a vigorous  flapping  noise  coming  from 
my  neighbour’s  garden.  Looking  through  a 
small  gap  in  the  hedge,  I saw  a Peregrine 
Falcon  Falco  peregrinus,  probably  a female 
(judging  by  its  size),  on  top  of  an  adult  Wood 
Pigeon  Columba  palumbus  that  it  had  pre- 
sumably just  killed.  About  3 m from  the  Pere- 
grine and  its  prey  there  was  another  adult 
Wood  Pigeon.  The  second  bird  was  walking 
(with  an  uneven,  stumbling  gait)  around  the 
Peregrine  with  both  wings  partially  open,  the 
wing  closest  to  the  falcon  extended  as  though 
broken.  The  Peregrine  covered  over  its  prey 
with  mantled  wings  and  then  flew  off  to  a 
perch  about  150  m away.  A few  seconds  after- 
wards the  pigeon  assumed  a ‘normal’  gait, 
took  a couple  of  steps  and  then  flew  away. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Wood  Pigeon  was 


reminiscent  of  that  of  Northern  Lapwings 
Vanellus  vanellus  using  distraction  displays  to 
lure  potential  predators  away  from  the  nest. 
Similar  distraction  displays  have  previously 
been  observed  in  Wood  Pigeons  (and 
reported  in  BB,  e.g.  Brit.  Birds  54:  118-119, 
361),  and  in  other  species  of  pigeon, 
including  Namaqua  Dove  Oena  capensis, 
Galapagos  Dove  Zenaida  galapagoensis  and 
Mourning  Dove  Z.  macroura  (del  Hoyo  et  al. 
1997)  - all  apparently  associated  with  pro- 
tecting the  nest.  Neither  Murton  (1965)  nor 
BWP  mentioned  distraction  displays  away 
from  the  nest  in  Wood  Pigeon. 
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Eurasian  Jay  taking  peanuts  from  squirrel  feeder 


Eurasian  Jays  Garrulus  glandarius  are  occa- 
sional visitors  to  my  garden  in  Cumbria  in 
autumn  and  winter.  On  7th  November  2009, 
I saw  one  fly  up  to  a squirrel  feeder  of  the 
type  with  a clear  Perspex  front  and  a lifting 
lid,  land  on  the  small  platform  at  the  front, 
push  up  the  lid  with  its  head  and,  keeping  its 
feet  firmly  on  the  platform,  stretch  into  the 
feeder  to  get  at  the  peanuts.  The  whole 
manoeuvre  was  completed  in  about  ten 
seconds  but  the  bird  looked  very  awkward 
and  was  clearly  nervous,  repeatedly  looking 
round  as  if  checking  for  danger  (Eurasian 
Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus  regularly  patrol 
the  hedge  in  which  the  feeder  was  located).  It 
returned  more  or  less  daily,  sometimes 
several  times  a day,  until  15th  November, 
when  I noticed  that  it  had  changed  its  tech- 
nique. Now  with  its  head  under  the  lid,  it 
gently  pushed  it  up,  at  the  same  time 
springing  up  to  perch  on  the  top  of  the 
perspex  window,  with  the  lid  resting  on  its 
back  (see  plate  185).  It  still  seemed  nervous 
and,  as  before,  the  whole  thing  was  over  in  a 
matter  of  seconds,  but  now  in  a much  slicker 
and  practised  manner. 


Although  there  were  at  least  four  different 
Jays  visiting  the  garden  during  this  period, 
I had  suspected  that  just  one  bird  was  using 
the  squirrel  feeder.  On  28th  November,  I 
managed  to  catch  two  Jays,  both  first-winter 
birds,  and  fitted  one  with  a ring  on  its  left  leg, 
the  other  bird  with  a ring  on  its  right  leg. 
Over  the  following  few  weeks,  a Jay  con- 
tinued to  visit  the  squirrel  feeder  but  on  no 
occasion  could  I see  a ring  on  either  of  its 
legs.  Though  not  absolutely  conclusive,  this 
does  seem  to  confirm  that  only  one  bird  was 
involved. 

Corvids  are  renowned  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  this  individual  certainly  lived  up  to 
that  reputation.  I had  originally  interpreted 
its  nervousness  as  a fear  of  being  attacked  by 
predators,  but  it  was  noticeable  that  it  only 
ever  visited  the  garden  when  no  other  Jays 
were  present.  I considered  the  possibility  that 
it  appeared  ‘nervous’  because  it  was  trying  to 
keep  the  trick  of  opening  the  squirrel  feeder 
to  itself,  which  might  be  a strategy  to  guard 
against  potential  cache  robbers  - was  this  a 
slightly  devious  as  well  as  intelligent  indi- 
vidual? 


I 85.  Eurasian  Jay  Garrulus  glandarius  at  squirrel  feeder,  Gosforth,  Cumbria,  November  2009. 
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Aggressive  behaviour  by  Dartford  Warbler  towards  breeding 
male  Common  Stonechat 


While  conducting  a survey  of  Common 
Stonechats  Saxicola  torquatus  breeding  on 
Kelling  Heath,  Norfolk,  in  early  April  2010, 
John  Wagstaff,  Paul  Adams  and  I observed, 
over  a period  of  about  five  days,  a nest- 
building female  Stonechat  accompanied  by 
an  unpaired  male  Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia 
undata,  also  carrying  nest  material.  The  two 
birds  appeared  to  synchronise  their  efforts,  in 
terms  of  both  time  of  arrival  at  the  nest- 
building area  and  the  size  and  type  of  mat- 
erial carried,  the  final  items  being  white 
feathers. 

The  Stonechat  was  found  to  be  incubating 
five  eggs  on  21st  April  and  was  still  incu- 
bating the  full  clutch  on  1st  May,  but  on  4th 
May  the  nest  was  deserted  and  contained 
only  one  cold  egg.  Since  there  was  now  no 
risk  of  disturbing  a sitting  bird,  a search  was 
made  of  the  nest  area  and  a typically  flimsy 
Dartford  Warbler  ‘cock’s  nest’  was  found 
about  2 m from  the  deserted  Stonechat  nest 
and  about  1.5  m from  a path. 

Within  days  of  the  failure  of  the  first 
nesting  attempt,  the  female  Stonechat  began 
preparing  for  a replacement  clutch  and  was 
observed  carrying  nest  material  on  6th  May  - 
again  accompanied  by  the  male  Dartford 
Warbler,  also  with  nest  material,  when  not 
engaged  in  vigorous  song  flights.  The  second 
Stonechat  nest  was  located  about  20  m from 
the  first;  the  female  was  found  to  be  incu- 
bating six  eggs  on  25th  May  and  first 
recorded  taking  food  to  the  nest  on  31st  May. 
On  the  same  day,  the  male  Dartford  Warbler 
began  not  only  to  bring  food  to  the 
Stonechat’s  nest,  but  also  embarked  on  a 
period  of  aggressive  behaviour  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  male  Stonechat  approaching  the 
nest. 

Almost  daily  observations  were  made  at 
the  nest-site  in  the  first  half  of  June,  and 
during  that  period  there  were  very  few 
records  of  the  male  Stonechat  being  allowed 
to  approach  the  nest  either  with  or  without 
food.  The  female  Stonechat  was  the  main 
provider  of  food  for  the  young  as  the  Dart- 
ford Warbler’s  contributions  were  inter- 
spersed with  chasing  the  male  Stonechat  up 
to  100  m away  from  the  nest  followed  by  vig- 


orous bursts  of  song.  The  nest  contained  five 
small  chicks  on  3rd  June,  still  present  on  10th 
June  when  the  young  were  judged  to  be  no 
more  than  75%  the  size  of  normal  Stonechat 
pulli  at  ten  days.  Normally,  my  preferred  age 
to  colour-ring  Stonechat  pulli  is  seven  days 
but  the  tarsal  diameter  of  these  chicks  was 
insufficient  until  12  days  and  then  only  four 
of  the  five  were  considered  suitable  to  ring. 

The  penultimate  visit,  on  14th  June, 
revealed  one  live  and  two  dead  chicks,  with 
no  trace  of  the  remaining  chicks.  A period  of 
cold,  wet  weather  just  as  the  eggs  hatched  no 
doubt  meant  that  invertebrate  food  was  hard 
to  come  by  and  other  Stonechat  broods 
struggled  to  survive  at  about  the  same  time. 
However,  it  is  considered  that  the  disruptive 
behaviour  of  the  male  Dartford  Warbler  may 
well  have  been  a significant  factor  in  the  mal- 
nourishment  of  this  particular  brood.  The 
surviving  chick  had  fledged  by  18th  June  and 
was  recorded  being  fed  by  both  the  female 
parent  and  the  male  Dartford  Warbler  into 
the  first  week  of  July. 

On  15th  July,  the  female  Stonechat  was 
observed  rearranging  her  belly  feathers, 
having  obviously  just  left  a nest  with  eggs.  On 
19th  July,  she  was  observed  taking  small  food 
items  to  a nest  and  both  the  male  Stonechat 
and  the  male  Dartford  Warbler  were 
observed  with  food  but  not  seen  to  visit  the 
nest,  a clear  indication  that  the  young  had 
only  recently  hatched.  Although  this  nest  was 
not  given  the  intensive  observation  of  the 
previous  brood,  it  is  clear  that  the  male  Dart- 
ford Warbler  played  little  part  in  rearing  this 
brood  of  Stonechats  and  certainly  did  not 
prevent  the  male  Stonechat  carrying  out  his 
parental  role  as  previously.  The  five  pulli  in 
this  last  brood  showed  normal  growth  rates 
and  all  fledged  at  the  expected  time. 

An  association  between  Dartford  War- 
blers and  Stonechats  has  been  well  docu- 
mented (e.g.  see  Moore  1975,  Zamora  el  al. 
1992)  and  there  is  a published  account  of  a 
Dartford  Warbler  (on  Dunwich  Heath, 
Suffolk,  in  1993)  assisting  a pair  of 
Stonechats  in  their  parental  duties,  taking 
food  to  the  Stonechat  nestlings  (Piotrowski 
2003;  www.birdsofbritain.co.uk/bird-guide/ 
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dartford-warbler.asp).  However,  I can  find 
no  reference  to  the  extremely  aggressive 
behaviour  shown  by  the  Norfolk  bird  and 
described  above.  In  fact,  BWP  states  that  the 
Dartford  Warbler  is  ‘not  very  aggressive 
towards  its  own  or  other  species’.  I contacted 
several  observers  with  experience  of  both 
Stonechat  and  Dartford  Warbler  breeding 
behaviour  but  none  could  recall  any  obser- 
vation of  this  level  of  aggression,  either 
personally  or  from  the  accounts  of  others. 
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Zitting  Cisticola  display 

On  31st  March  2010,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Massa 
River  (Oued  Massa),  south 
of  Agadir,  Morocco,  we 
observed  a pair  of  Zitting 
Cisticolas  Cisticola  juncidis. 

The  two  birds  were  first 
seen  mating  on  a nearby 
wire  fence  but  then 
dropped  to  an  inverted 
position  with  the  female 
clinging  onto  the  wire  and 
the  male  (also  upside 
down)  holding  on  to  her  at 
the  ‘shoulders’  (plate  186). 

Although  this  ‘post-coital 
trapeze  act’  seemed 
remarkable  to  us  at  the 
time,  it  transpires  that  it  is 
normal  post-copulation 
behaviour  for  the  male  to 
grip  the  female’s  back 
tightly  after  coition, 
perhaps  in  a bid  to 
increase  the  likelihood  of 
fertilisation.  We  have 
found  no  published  photo- 
graphs similar  to  this  one, 
although  there  is  a similar 
one  on  the  internet  at 
www.flickr.com/photos/ 
fs450d/4465000696/ 
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1 86.  Zitting  Cisticolas  Cisticola  juncidis,  Oued  Massa,  Morocco, 
March  2010. 
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Proffered  wing  perch  for  Meadow  Pipit  feeding  fledged 
Common  Cuckoo 


Many  details  of  the  nest  parasitism  of  the 
Common  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus  are  well 
described,  including  in  books  and  natural 
history  films.  Explicit  coverage  is  typically 
given  of  the  process  up  to  fledging.  For 
example,  Witherby  et  al.  (1938)  included  a 
plate  of  six  black-and-white  images  of  a 
newly  hatched  chick  ejecting  the  last  of  its 
fosterers’  eggs  from  the  nest.  The  efforts  of 
diminutive  host  parents  in  straining  to  feed 
their  much  larger  ‘rearling’  once  fledged  is 
also  well  known  but  less  commonly  encoun- 
tered or  described. 

On  3rd  August  2010,  during  a coastal 
clifftop  walk  on  southwest  Skye,  Highland,  an 
intense,  loud  ‘tstheap’  call  became  dominant 
in  the  thick,  damp  air.  The  origin  of  this 
oddly  familiar  call  became  clear  when  a 
juvenile  Cuckoo  flew  through  the  narrow 
dough  below  me  to  land  prominently  in  a 
Hawthorn  Crataegus  monogyna  bush.  The 
steady  repeat  of  the  ‘tstheap’  call  resumed, 
suddenly  quickening  as  a Meadow  Pipit 
Anthus  pratensis  approached  from  the 
Cuckoo’s  right.  The  Cuckoo’s  wings  quivered 
and  the  right  wing  was  raised  and  quivered 
intensely  until  the  Meadow  Pipit  landed  on 
the  ‘arm’  of  this  proffered  wing  (above  the 
carpal  joint)  and  reached  into  the  vast  red 
gape  of  the  Cuckoo  to  feed  it. 

Several  feeding  visits  were  made  in  this 
way  while  I watched.  On  one  occasion  a 
Meadow  Pipit  approached  from  the  Cuckoo’s 
left  and  the  left  wing  was  extended  with  the 


same  rapid  quivering  and  used  as  the  perch 
from  which  the  Cuckoo  was  fed  while  the 
right  wing  remained  folded  more  closely  to 
the  body.  A couple  of  feeds  were  made  from 
the  horizontal  branch  of  the  Cuckoo’s  perch, 
the  Cuckoo  reaching  down  to  a level  practical 
for  the  pipit  to  feed  it.  Two  feeds  were  made 
after  the  pipit  landed  on  the  Cuckoo’s  head 
and  nape,  its  claws  not  gripping  the  Cuckoo’s 
feathers  very  successfully  and  repeatedly  slip- 
ping down  the  feathers  of  the  neck.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  after  feeding  its  foster 
charge,  the  pipit  appeared  to  feed  itself, 
making  a series  of  pecks  into  the  feathers 
around  the  base  of  the  bill  and  towards  the 
corner  of  the  Cuckoo’s  right  eye,  before 
leaving. 

Wyllie  (1981)  stated  that,  from  about  16 
days  old,  the  nestling  Cuckoo  will  ‘quiver  one 
outstretched  wing’  when  the  host  appears 
with  food;  and  also  that  ‘Because  of  its  great 
size  the  hosts  sometimes  have  to  stand  on  the 
Cuckoo’s  back  to  feed  it.’  Perching  on  the  par- 
tially outstretched  wing  seemed  to  offer 
much  the  most  convenient  arrangement  to 
overcome  the  awkward  mismatch  of  sizes  and 
appeared  a familiar  routine  for  the  birds 
observed  here,  ft  seems  surprising  not  to  find 
specific  reference  to  it. 
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Melanistic  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls 


Following  the  note  on  a melanistic  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull  Larus  fuscus  in  Cheshire  & 
Wirral  (Brit.  Birds  104:  217-218),  Bryan  Sage 
wrote  in  to  point  out  that  two  records  of 
melanistic  juvenile  Lesser  Black-backs  were 
documented  in  his  1962  article ‘Albinism  and 
melanism  in  birds’  (Brit.  Birds  55:  201-225), 
while  a subsequent  bird,  with  shades  of  grey 
on  the  head  and  body  and  black  wings 


(possible  industrial  contamination),  was 
reported  in  Pembrokeshire  in  July  1964 
(Nature  in  Wales  9:  87).  In  addition,  Andreas 
Noeske  has  drawn  our  attention  to  a record 
of  a melanistic  adult  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gull  on  Trischen,  Germany,  a photograph  of 
which  is  available  here:  www.trischen.de/ 
schaufenster2006_27.htm 
Eds 
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There  and  Back? 

A Celebration  of  Bird  Migration 

Edited  by  Andy  Brown  and  Michael  Warren 
Langford  Press,  2011 

HBK,  352pp,  colour  and  black-and-white  illustrations  throughout 
ISBN  978-1-904078-37-1  Subbuteo  code  M20951 
£50.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £45.00 


This  is  the  latest  in  the 
rapidly  growing  Langford  Press  ‘Wildlife  in  Art’ 
series,  and  it  continues  the  tradition  of  sump- 
tuous, large-format  wildlife  art  books.  Its  theme  is 
bird  migration  - and  its  capacity  to  inspire  and 
delight  - but  at  its  core  is  a constant  and  rather 
darker  message:  that  the  migrant  birds  we  so 
treasure  face  increasing,  largely  human,  threats  on 
their  annual  journeys.  The  book  is  thus  not  only  a 
celebration  of  migrant  birds  in  words  and  pictures, 
but  a heartfelt  plea  for  their  conservation. 

The  book  contains  a series  of  essays  by  over  30 
contributors,  each  reflecting  on  their  own  experi- 
ence with  migrant  birds  and,  in  most  cases, 
focusing  on  a particular  conservation  challenge. 
The  contributors  come  from  around  the  world,  so 
there  are  pieces  on,  for  example,  the  songbird 
migrants  of  North  America,  Honey-buzzards 
Perriis  apivorus  and  harriers  Circus  in  Sweden, 
Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus 
in  east  Asia  and  visible  migration  in  Norfolk.  The 
text  is,  however,  dominated  by  contributions  from 
the  Mediterranean  - Cyprus,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and, 
above  all,  Malta.  The  accounts  of  the  pressures 
faced  by  migrants  there  confirm  our  worst  fears, 
but  there  are  also  well-written  and  intelligent 
analyses  of  the  political,  cultural  and  legal  issues 
involved  in  this  illegal  bird  hunting,  as  well  as 
inspirational  accounts  of ‘on  the  ground’  conserva- 
tion work,  often  in  difficult  and  highly  stressful 
circumstances.  The  accounts  are  all  very  different, 
but  together  they  succeed  in  tempering  the  gloom 
with  hope  for  the  future. 

The  heart  of  the  book  is,  however,  its  artwork. 
Here  we  have  a mouthwatering  selection  of  work 
from  a host  of  well-known  contemporary  bird  and 
wildlife  artists.  The  variety  of  styles  is  dizzying, 
from  the  vivid  immediacy  of  Bruce  Pearson’s  field 
sketches  to  Greg  Poole’s  highly  stylised  images  and 
the  more  traditional  renderings  of  Donald 
Watson.  Not  everyone  will  like  all  the  images  but 
everyone  will  surely  find  something  here  to  inspire 


them.  My  personal  favourites  are  Barry  van 
Dusen’s  exquisite  portrayals  of  North  American 
songbirds,  particularly  his  Palm  Warblers  in  Bay- 
berry  and  Female  American  Redstart  in  Poison  Ivy. 

This  book,  then,  is  a delight  to  the.eye  as  well  as 
the  mind.  Its  few  shortcomings,  however,  are  not 
the  responsibility  of  either  the  authors  or  the 
artists.  In  a nutshell,  the  book  suffers  from  a lack 
of  firm  editorial  control.  As  acknowledged  in  the 
‘Editors’  Notes’,  the  authors  were  given  free  rein  to 
write  what  they  liked,  with  the  editors  offering 
only  ‘light-touch  suggestions’,  but  the  inevitable 
result  is  a wide  variety  of  styles  and  subject  matter 
which  does  not  always  add  up  to  a coherent  whole. 
There  is,  particularly  in  the  Maltese  contributions, 
a degree  of  repetition  and,  earlier  in  the  book,  even 
an  essay  on  sharks!  A more  interventionist  editor- 
ial approach  with  a stronger  initial  brief  could 
have  produced  a much  tighter  and  more  homoge- 
neous set  of  essays.  Similarly,  a disappointingly 
high  number  of  errors  have  slipped  past  the  proof- 
readers. Typos  and  inconsistent  capitalisations  are 
not  difficult  to  find  and  there  are  too  many 
instances  of  caption  errors.  Mike  Henry’s 
delightful  sketches  of  harriers  suffer  particularly 
badly  in  this  respect,  with  images  of  Marsh  C. 
aeruginosus,  Hen  C.  cyaneus  and  Pallid  Harriers  C. 
macrourus  all  being  captioned  ‘Montagu’s  Harrier’. 
A further  wonderful  set  of  sketches  of  a Pallid 
Harrier  over  Swedish  farmland,  though  correctly 
captioned,  appears  twice,  firstly,  and  entirely 
appropriately,  in  a chapter  on  Swedish  harriers, 
yet,  somewhat  bizarrely,  it  appears  again  in  the 
chapter  on  Malta. 

Nevertheless,  apart  from  these  editorial  and 
proofreading  shortcomings,  this  book  is  a magnifi- 
cent achievement.  Its  images  transport  the  reader 
to  a world  full  of  migrating  birds,  while  its  words 
pull  no  punches  in  highlighting  conservation  pri- 
orities and  in  pointing  the  way  to  a more  enlight- 
ened future.  This  book  is,  as  its  title  claims,  truly  a 
celebration  of  bird  migration.  It  is  also  a call  to 
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conserve  what  are  perhaps  the  most  inspirational 
birds  of  all.  Although  not  cheap,  it  fully  deserves  a 
place  on  the  large  bottom  ‘art  book’  shelf  of  your 
bookcase,  and  with  the  editors  apparently  working 


on  a second  volume,  ‘ There  and  Back  Again’,  we 
can  be  sure  of  another  visual  feast  to  come. 

Andy  Stoddart 


In  Search  of  Harriers 

By  Donald  Watson 

Langford  Press,  2010 

Hbk,  1 12pp,  many  colour  illustrations 

ISBN  978-1-904078-12-8  Subbuteo  code  Ml 9372 

£38.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £34.00 


In  many  ways,  matters 
Donald  Watson  have 
come  full  circle.  My 
connection  with  his  work  began  with  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Hen  Harrier  by  Poyser  in  1977.  An 
unusual  book  for  me  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
Poyser  I have  ever  read  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
explanation  is  simple,  it  is  made  readable  by 
Watson’s  relaxed  and  expressive  style  of  writing 
and  the  pages  are  liberally  scattered  with  his  lovely 
illustrations.  The  circle  is  completed  by  having  the 
honour  to  write  about  his  final  book  In  Search  of 
Harriers,  which  I have  just  read,  from  cover  to 
cover. 

In  Search  of  Harriers  is  another  in  the  series  of 
wonderfully  produced,  large-format  wildlife  art 
books  by  Langford  Press.  Sadly,  Watson  died  in 
2005  before  he  could  see  it  in  print.  However,  he 
had  strong  ideas  on  how  it  should  look  and  these 
ideas  were  painstakingly  put  into  practice  after  he 
passed  away,  by  the  publisher  Ian  Langford  and 
designer  Dean  Hearn.  Consequently,  this  book  has 
a unique  feel,  which  hopefully  Watson  would  have 
approved  of,  and  should  stand  as  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  him  and  his  works. 

The  flow  of  the  book  is  similar  to  that  of  The 
Hen  Harrier,  in  that  he  tells  us  about  harriers  and 
other  birds  of  the  moors  in  words  and  paintings. 
The  big  difference  is  that  this  time  the  larger 
format  has  given  the  paintings  room  to  breathe, 
immediately  catching  your  eye  as  you  turn  each 
page,  taking  you  into  grand,  moody  landscapes. 
The  texts  are  still  important  and  evocative,  but  are 
there  to  complete  the  story  behind  the  painting, 
some  as  short  annotations,  others  longer  and  more 
involved.  I particularly  enjoyed  ‘Softly  softly  move 
for  rare  bird’  in  which  he  describes  how  a Hen 
Harrier’s  Circus  cyaneus  nest  was  carefully  and  suc- 
cessfully moved  on  a pallet,  out  of  the  way  of  a 
road  - building  project. 


One  of  Donald  Watson’s  great  strengths  as  an 
artist  was  his  ability  to  create  a sense  of  place  and 
moment,  the  birds  painted  as  part  of  the  land- 
scape, not  portraits  with  a bit  of  background.  He 
had  an  almost  impressionistic  approach  to  his 
painting,  building  up  a scene  with  dabs  and  flicks 
of  a brush.  My  favourites  are  where  he  has 
moulded  big  blobs  of  gouache  into  distant  moun- 
tains or  nearby  rocks.  Take  a look  at  the  scene  of 
Loch  Stroan  on  pp.  94  & 95  - funnily  enough, 
there  are  no  harriers  in  this  one.  For  moody  moor- 
land, check  out  p.  87  - you  would  certainly  be 
ready  for  a warming  dram  of  single  malt  after  a 
stroll  out  in  that  landscape. 

Perhaps  it  is  apt  that  this  book  has  been  pub- 
lished when  it  has.  The  News  and  comment 
section  in  the  April  201 1 issue  of  British  Birds 
reports  on  yet  more  bad  news  on  the  plight  of 
Britain’s  Hen  Harriers.  What  is  going  on?  How,  in 
these  ‘enlightened’  times,  can  we  have  this 
delightful  book  celebrating  all  that  is  positive 
through  one  man’s  passion  for  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  birds  and  yet  still  have  to  face  the  reality 
of  this  bird’s  pointless  and  illegal  persecution  by 
the  dull  of  mind  — and  for  what?  Apologies  for  the 
rant,  it  just  slipped  out.  To  quote  my  hero  Guy 
Garvey,  ‘that’s  the  Bono  Mono  over  with'. 

Dan  Powell 
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Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Tristan  penguins  update 

Following  the  disastrous  oil  spill  after  the 
grounding,  in  March  2011,  of  the  cargo  ship  MS 
Oliva  on  Nightingale  Island,  part  of  the  Tristan  da 
Cunha  UK  Overseas  Territory  (Brit.  Birds  104:  229, 
282)  and  home  to  half  the  world  population  of 
Northern  Rockhopper  Penguins  Eudyptes  moseleyi, 
the  following  update  was  published  by  BirdLife  on 
9th  May. 

‘There  are  around  400  penguins  remaining  in 
the  rehabilitation  centre  on  Tristan  - there  have 
been  no  further  releases  since  3rd  April.  All 
remaining  birds  have  gained  weight  well,  but  their 
feathers  appear  in  poor  condition  after  having 
been  oiled  and  then  washed. 

‘Release  of  these  birds  cannot  occur  until  they 
are  in  excellent  condition,  as  sending  them  into  a 
cold  South  Atlantic  without  their  waterproofing 
intact  would  be  disastrous.  Around  25  Tristanians 
are  still  working  full  time  with  the  penguins,  and  the 
entire  community  remains  dedicated  to  seeing  the 
remaining  birds  head  out  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 

‘Sadly,  the  overall  rate  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
rescued  penguins  has  been  extremely  low,  with  an 
88%  mortality  rate  amongst  those  birds  that  were 
moved  to  Tristan.  This  is  a much  higher  mortality 
than  in  other  oiling  incidents,  and  we  hope  that 
lessons  can  be  learnt  that  will  improve  this  figure 
in  any  future  incidents. 

‘The  extreme  remoteness  of  the  Tristan  islands 
and  the  necessary  delay  (at  least  six  days’  sail  from 
Cape  Town  in  South  Africa)  in  getting  vital  sup- 
plies and  staff  to  the  islands  probably  contributed 
to  the  low  survival,  as  birds  would  have  been  con- 


suming toxic  oil  from  their  feathers  for  more  than 
a week  before  rescue  was  undertaken. 

‘All  remaining  wild  penguins  have  now 
departed  from  the  islands,  and  headed  off  to  their 
winter  feeding  grounds.  We  will  not  know  the  true 
impact  of  this  calamity  on  the  population  until  the 
birds  return  to  breed  on  the  islands  in  August  and 
September  this  year. 

‘The  wreck  of  the  MS  Oliva  remains  in  the 
water  near  Nightingale,  and  some  oil  is  still  leaking 
from  the  vessel  - it  is  likely  that  winter  storms  will 
break  the  wreck  up,  and  will  disperse  this  oil,  but 
we  will  need  to  continue  to  monitor  the  situation 
for  possible  impact  on  returning  birds.  The 
ongoing  impact  on  Tristan’s  lobster  fishery  is  also 
unknown  but  being  investigated. 

‘To  date,  the  insurers  of  the  MS  Oliva  have  paid 
for  all  the  rehabilitation  and  clean-up  efforts,  and 
we  hope  they  will  continue  to  act  responsibly  in 
the  coming  months  and  years.  There  will,  however, 
undoubtedly  be  some  work  that  cannot  be  funded 
through  insurance.  One  area  where  funds  raised 
through  the  appeal  can  contribute  will  be  ensuring 
that  the  people  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  have  sufficient 
resources  on  hand  locally  to  deal  with  any  future 
oiling  incident  rapidly  and  without  awaiting  sup- 
plies from  Cape  Town. 

‘The  community  now  has  significant  expertise 
in  penguin  rehabilitation,  and  we  hope  this  can  be 
shared  with  other  South  Atlantic  islands  (e.g.  the 
Falklands  and  the  French  territories)  to  enable 
them  to  also  mount  rapid  responses  if  an  incident 
like  this  one  occurs  in  the  future.’ 


Funds  for  Henderson  Island  rat  eradication  secured 


The  world-leading  RSPB  operation  to  restore  Hen- 
derson island,  the  remote  UK  Overseas  Territory 
in  the  South  Pacific,  where  introduced  rodents  are 
killing  over  25,000  petrel  chicks  every  year,  will 
proceed  this  summer.  An  international  partnership 
with  two  other  island  restoration  projects  means 
that  a single  vessel  with  helicopters  and  highly 
skilled  eradication  experts  will  sail,  in  turn,  to 
Palmyra  Atoll  (USA),  the  Phoenix  Islands  (Kiri- 
bati) and  Henderson  Island  (UK),  restoring  crucial 
seabird  habitats  at  every  stop  by  removing  the 
introduced  rats  that  have  proved  so  devastating. 

One  million  nesting  seabirds,  including  large 
colonies  of  Sooty  Terns  Onychoprion  fuscatus  and 


the  world’s  second-largest  colony  of  Red-footed 
Boobies  Sula  sula,  are  found  on  Palmyra,  while 
Lesser  Frigatebirds  Fregata  arid  and  Red-tailed 
Tropicbirds  Phaethon  rubricauda  nest  on  islands  in 
the  Phoenix  group. 

Although  costs  for  the  Henderson  Island 
project  have  been  reduced  by  sharing  very  expen- 
sive resources,  the  RSPB  still  needs  further  funding 
to  ensure  success.  Seabird  expert  and  wildlife  artist 
Peter  Harrison  is  supporting  the  restoration  by 
painting  all  five  endemic  birds  of  Henderson 
Island  and  selling  prints  to  raise  funds.  A strictly 
limited  print  run  of  36  copies  of  each  painting 
have  been  produced  and  these  are  now  available  to 
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buy.  The  five  endemic  birds  are  the  Henderson 
Petrel  Pterodroma  atrata,  Henderson  Lorikeet  Vini 
Stephen i,  Henderson  Fruit  Dove  Ptilinopus  insu- 
laris,  Henderson  Crake  Porzana  atra  and 
Henderson  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  taiti.  The 
prints  can  be  viewed  online  at  www.rspb.org.uk/ 
hendersonprints 

All  prints  are  individually  numbered  and  come 


with  an  original  signature  by  the  artist  and  a cer- 
tificate of  authenticity.  Prints  are  £90  each  or  £400 
for  a set  of  five  (plus  £5  p&p  in  each  case).  All  pro- 
ceeds will  go  directly  towards  the  Henderson 
Island  Restoration  Project.  Please  contact  Heather 
Mitchell  (RSPB)  on  01767  693451  or  e-mail 
heather.mitchell@rspb.org.uk 


Oriental  Turtle  Dove  helps  out  its  European  cousins 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  twitches  ever  in 
Britain  has  raised  over  £3,000  for  the  fight  against 
illegal  bird  hunting  in  Malta.  When  RSPB  member 
Steve  Akers  realised  just  how  rare  the  Oriental 
Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis  that  appeared  in 
his  garden  in  Chipping  Norton  (Oxfordshire)  in 
February  was,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to 
fundraise  for  conservation  by  asking  for  a £5 
donation  from  each  visiting  birder  viewing  the 
bird  from  his  kitchen.  Steve  and  his  supremely  tol- 
erant family  have  been  remarkably  dedicated  in 
their  fundraising.  They  opened  their  home  to 
twitchers  from  7.30  am  (often  earlier)  on  many 
occasions,  often  several  mornings  a week.  And,  in 
return  for  a fiver,  over  600  visitors  enjoyed  superb 
views  of  the  bird  tucking  in  at  the  well-stocked 
feeding  station  in  the  back  garden. 

The  impressive  hospitality  of  the  Akers  family 
has  garnered  a significant  sum  for  BirdLife  Malta, 
which  will  be  used  to  help  combat  the  illegal 
slaughter  of  European  Turtle  Doves  S.  turtur—  and 
so  many  other  species.  Malta  is  a vital  stepping 
stone  on  the  way  north  to  breeding  grounds  in 


Europe  for  many  migrants,  but  the  problems  with 
hunters  have  been  well  documented,  not  least  in 
this  column  over  the  years.  Even  though  the 
Maltese  Government  has  made  the  persecution  of 
protected  species  illegal,  it  hasn’t  deterred  hard- 
core hunters,  who  continue  to  break  the  law, 
killing  a huge  range  of  bird  species,  including 
raptors.  BirdLife  Malta  and  the  RSPB  have  been 
campaigning  against  the  illegal  hunting  of  birds  in 
Malta  for  more  than  three  decades.  (Indeed,  the 
very  first  British  Birdwatching  Fair,  in  1989,  raised 
funds  for ‘Stop  the  Massacre’.) 

Steve  Akers  said:  ‘When  I realised  that  the  bird 
in  my  garden  was  an  Oriental  Turtle  Dove,  1 
instantly  thought  of  BirdLife  Malta’s  campaign, 
which  I’d  heard  about  through  the  RSPB.  It  made 
sense  that  all  the  people  queuing  up  outside  my 
house  would  be  as  upset  as  me  by  the  heartless 
killing  spree  that  goes  on  in  Malta  each  year  and 
would  want  to  support  the  cause,  so  I started 
asking  for  donations  and  everyone  was  more  than 
happy  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets.’ 

Dr  Tim  Stowe,  the  RSPB’s  International 
Director,  said:  ‘Thanks 
to  some  great  initiative, 
Steve  stepped  up  for 
nature  and  encouraged 
like-minded  people  to 
join  the  fight  and  raise 
some  much-needed 
funds  for  this  cause.  A 
huge  amount  of  work 
and  effort  has  been  put 
in  by  the  RSPB  and 
BirdLife  Malta  to  try 
and  end  the  illegal 
slaughter  of  birds, 
calling  for  tougher 
action  to  be  taken  by  the 
Maltese  authorities 
against  these  law- 
breaking hunters’;  see 
www.rspb.org.uk/ 
supporting/campaigns/ 
illegalkilling 

BirdLife  Malta’s 


187.  The  Chipping  Norton  Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis,  in 
April  2011. 
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Campaigns  Co-ordinator,  Geoffrey  Saliba,  com- 
mented: ‘We  can’t  thank  Mr  Akers  and  his  family 
enough.  Not  only  have  they  raised  vital  funds  to 
help  us  continue  our  battle  to  make  the  passage 
across  the  island  a safe  one,  they’ve  also  helped  to 
spread  the  word  about  this  problem,  which  also 
affects  UK  birds.  Illegal  hunting  across  Malta  is  a 


national  and  international  problem  and  a criminal 
act  that  defies  national  and  international  law.  It 
must  be  stopped  now.’ 

The  Akers  family  presented  the  cheque  for 
£3,131.78  to  BirdLife  Malta  outside  the  Maltese 
Embassy  in  London  in  early  May  - see 
www.birdguides.com/webzine/article.asp?a=2685 


Stork  massacre  in  Lebanon 

Indiscriminate  killing  of  migrant  birds  along  the 
Eurasian-African  flyway  is  not  restricted  to  Malta 
or  Cyprus.  A shocking  account  of  how  White 
Storks  Ciconia  ciconia  were  shot  for  ‘sport’  while 
resting  on  migration  comes  from  Lebanon.  On 
19th  April  an  article  was  published  in  the  Lebanese 
newspaper  Alanwar.  It  revealed  that  a large  flock  of 
White  Storks  landed  in  north  Lebanon  to  rest 
overnight.  They  were  targeted  by  people  with  spot- 
lights and  shotguns.  One  of  the  hunters  then 
posted  gruesome  pictures  online  on  his  Facebook 
page  (plate  188). 

This  was  particularly  distressing  for  Egypt- 
based  birder  Marwan  Owaygen,  who  had  seen 
what  was  probably  the  same  flock  of  White  Storks 
migrating  through  Sinai  a few  days  previously.  He 
told  the  EgyptBirds  newsgroup:  ‘The  tragic  end  of 
19th  April  could  happen  to  any  flock  of  White 
Storks  that  is  obliged  to  land  in  Lebanon  to  [roost] 
overnight...  Lebanon  is  a small  country  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  detect  landing  flocks  of  White  Storks. 

‘The  carnage  of  Blackcaps  Sylvia  atricapilla  in 
Lebanon  should  be  also  highlighted.  Hunters 
equipped  with  tape  recorders  to  attract  the  birds 
are  spread  everywhere.  This  is  what  I have  wit- 
nessed when  I was  in  the  country.  Records  of 
70-100  birds  per  day  per  person  are  not  surprising 
figures  during  spring  migration.  The  same  is  true 
for  [Common]  Quails  Coturnix  coturnix.  Thou- 
sands of  raptors  are  also  killed  every  year,  particu- 
larly during  September  and  October.  The  list  of 
migratory  birds  facing  carnage  in  Lebanon  is  long, 


1 88.  White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia  massacre, 
Lebanon,  April  2011. 


including  European  Bee-eaters  Merops  apiaster  and 
Song  Thrushes  Turdus  philomelos. 

‘I  urge  people  to  send,  through  their  relevant 
institutions,  letters  of  condemnation  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Environment,  to  the  Office  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  with  the  hope  that  this  kind  of  pressure 
will  help  to  stop  the  carnage  of  migratory  birds  in 
Lebanon.’ 


RSPB  welcomes  carbon  commitment 


The  RSPB  has  welcomed  the  UK  Government’s 
announcement  on  the  latest  carbon  budget.  Energy 
and  Climate  Change  Secretary  Chris  Huhne  said  on 
17th  May  that  the  Government  will  accept  the  Com- 
mittee on  Climate  Change’s  recent  advice  on  the 
Fourth  Carbon  Budget.  This  will  legally  commit  the 
UK  to  reducing  its  greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  50% 
by  2025. 

The  announcement  came  just  days  after  the 
RSPB  and  others  issued  a stark  warning  to  David 
Cameron  that  he  needs  to  lead  the  way  if  this  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  true  to  its  pledge  of  being  the 


greenest  ever.  Martin  Harper,  RSPB  Director  of 
Conservation,  said:  ‘This  is  great  news  for  the  envir- 
onment. . . [ensuring]  that  the  UK  continues  to  be  at 
the  forefront  of  the  world’s  efforts  to  keep  climate 
change  within  safe  limits. 

‘Some  have  attempted  to  derail  this  critical  deci- 
sion on  the  grounds  of  cost.  It’s  true  that  meeting 
these  targets  won’t  be  free.  The  Committee  advised 
that  it  would  cost  less  than  1%  of  our  GDP  - a frac- 
tion of  the  costs  of  doing  nothing.  Ultimately  it 
comes  down  to  what  kind  of  future  we  want.  Today’s 
decision  puts  us  on  the  path  to  a cleaner,  greener 
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planet  where  wildlife  and  people  are  safe  from  the 
ravages  of  unabated  global  warming. 

‘Today’s  announcement  is  not  all  good  news, 
however.  In  their  advice,  the  Committee  warned  that 
unless  our  current  targets  are  tightened,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  meet  the  fourth  carbon  budget  as  it 
would  leave  the  UK  with  a big  reduction  in  emis- 
sions in  the  next  decade  to  make  up  for  less  effort  in 
this  one.  Furthermore,  a ‘review’  of  the  target  has 
been  introduced  in  2014,  which  may  cause  uncer- 


tainty for  green  investors  across  the  country. 

‘Government  will  need  to  show  how  they  will 
ensure  that  the  UK  is  able  to  rise  to  this  challenge, 
otherwise  we  could  simply  be  saving  up  problems 
for  a future  government.’ 

Calculations  suggest  that  every  UK  household 
will  have  to  pay  an  extra  £1  per  week  in  energy  bills 
until  2020  to  meet  the  commitments  on  curbing 
emissions  that  the  Government  has  signed  up  to. 


Moorland  fires  threaten  last  strongholds  of  nesting  Twite 


After  the  driest,  warmest  April  on  record,  a series 
of  wildfires  across  the  UK  have  destroyed  much 
nesting  habitat  of  several  key  species.  Of  particular 
concern  is  the  Twite  Carduelis  flavirostris.  Up  to 
40%  of  the  English  population  could  have  been 
affected  by  fires  on  Pennine  moorlands. 

In  England,  nesting  Twites  are  confined  to  the 
South  Pennines,  where  around  100  pairs  nest  in 
small  colonies.  The  species  used  to  occur  much 
more  widely  in  England,  but  has  declined  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  It  has  hung  on  in  Yorkshire 
because  of  the  relative  abundance  of  hay  meadows, 
which  are  rich  in  seeds. 

The  fires  have  affected  other  birds,  too.  Heath- 
lands  important  for  threatened  birds,  including 


the  European  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  europaeus. 
Woodlark  Lullula  arborea  and  Dartford  Warbler 
Sylvia  undata,  have  been  damaged  across  southern 
England.  And  the  fires  in  other  parts  of  the  UK 
will  undoubtedly  have  affected  ground-nesting 
birds. 

Nick  Phillips  is  a policy  officer  with  the  RSPB. 
He  said:  ‘Some  of  the  most  threatened  birds  in  the 
UK  nest  on  the  ground.  We  are  currently  in  the 
middle  of  the  nesting  season,  with  many  birds 
incubating  eggs  or  tending  to  chicks.  Fire  is  a con- 
siderable risk  to  these  birds,  and  other  threatened 
wildlife,  such  as  reptiles.  A break  in  the  dry 
weather  may  bring  a brief  respite,  but  we  are  still 
urging  people  to  guard  against  any  risk  of  wildfire.’ 


Diclofenac  ban  shows  first  signs  of  progress 


The  ban  on  a veterinary  drug  that  caused  the  cata- 
strophic collapse  in  Asian  vulture  populations  has 
shown  the  first  signs  of  progress,  according  to  sci- 
entists. In  a new  study,  published  in  the  online 
journal  PloS  ONE,  researchers  reported  pre-  and 
post-ban  measurements  of  the  prevalence  and 
concentration  of  diclofenac  in  carcases  of  domesti- 
cated cattle  in  India  (www.plosone.org/article/ 
info :doi/ 1 0.1  37  I /journal. pone. 00  I 9069).  The 
governments  of  India,  Nepal  and  Pakistan  banned 
veterinary  use  of  the  painkiller  in  2006  because  of 
its  lethal  effects  on  vultures  that  feed  on  the  car- 
cases of  cattle  and  buffaloes  that  had  been  treated 
with  the  drug  shortly  before  they  died. 

The  study  shows  that  the  proportion  of  cattle 
carcases  in  India  contaminated  with  the  drug 
declined  by  over  40%  between  2006  and  2008.  The 
concentration  of  the  drug  in  contaminated 
animals  also  fell.  Combining  the  effects  of  these 
two  changes,  the  expected  rate  of  annual  popula- 
tion decline  of  the  vultures  is  expected  to  slow  by 
around  two-thirds.  However,  the  resulting  decline 
rate  is  still  expected  to  be  around  1 8%  per  year  for 
the  most  susceptible  species,  the  White-backed 
Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis,  down  from  about  40% 
per  year  before  the  ban,  meaning  that  vultures  will 


not  recover  unless  efforts  to  eradicate  the  drug 
become  still  more  successful. 

Although  the  legal  action  has  started  to  show 
encouraging  results,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
because  diclofenac  manufactured  for  human  use  is 
still  being  used  illegally  to  treat  cattle  in  India.  One 
of  the  study’s  authors,  Dr  Devendra  Swarup,  com- 
mented: ‘Because  of  the  difficulty  in  ensuring  that 
human  diclofenac  is  not  being  used  illegally  and  in 
secret,  testing  the  vulture  food  (cattle  carcases) 
directly  is  the  only  way  to  find  out  how  safe  the 
vultures  really  are.’ 

Lead  author,  Dr  Richard  Cuthbert  of  the  RSPB, 
said:  ‘This  shows  how  much  progress  has  been 
made,  but  there  is  still  a job  to  do  to  make  sure 
that  safe  alternative  drugs  are  used.  Unfortunately 
some  of  the  alternatives  have  not  been  tested  for 
their  safety  to  vultures  and  one  drug  in  increasing 
use,  ketoprofen,  is  already  known  to  be  toxic  to 
vultures.’ 

In  fact,  the  only  safe  alternative  used  in  India  is 
meloxicam,  which  is  becoming  more  widely  used 
now  that  its  cost  is  falling  and  approaching  that  of 
diclofenac.  However,  other  drugs  known  to  be 
toxic,  or  with  unknown  effects,  remain  legal  and 
are  still  being  used  by  vets.  Dr  Asad  Rahmani, 
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Director  of  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society, 
said:  ‘Complete  removal  of  diclofenac  from  vulture 
food  is  the  single  most  important  action  needed  to 
save  vultures.  Human  formulations  are  still  being 
sold  by  some  irresponsible  companies  in  large  vet- 
erinary-sized vials  (30  ml)  and  these  bigger  bottles 
must  also  be  outlawed  to  make  illegal  diclofenac 
use  on  cattle  more  difficult  and  expensive.’ 

A study  published  in  2007  showed  that  the 
population  of  White-backed  Vultures  in  India  had 


dropped  by  an  average  of  more  than  40%  every 
year  between  2000  and  2007.  It  was  once  one  of 
the  commonest  species  in  the  world,  but  the  popu- 
lation has  crashed  by  99.9%,  from  tens  of  millions 
to  around  only  11,000  individuals.  Populations  of 
Long-billed  G.  indicus  and  Slender-billed  Vultures 
G.  tenuirostris  have  fallen  by  97%.  Long-billed  Vul- 
tures are  now  thought  to  number  about  45,000 
and  Slender-billed  Vultures  just  1,000.  The  IUCN 
classifies  all  three  species  as  Critically  Endangered. 


Milestones  of  African  bird  images  and  sound  recordings 


Two  major  milestones  have  been  reached  simulta- 
neously for  birders  interested  in  Africa:  the  2,000th 
species  was  loaded  onto  the  African  Bird  Image 
Database  (AFBID)  of  photographs  and  the  1,000th 
species  onto  the  sound  recordings  site  xeno-canto 
Africa,  the  catalogue  of  shared  bird  sounds  from 
Africa.  These  two  databases  are  now  the  main 
online  resource  for  birders  with  an  interest  in 
Africa,  and  both  can  be  accessed  via  the  African 
Bird  Club  websitewww.africanbirdclub.org 

AFBID  was  launched  by  ABC  in  2005  in  part- 
nership with  Bird  Explorers  and  Birding  Africa, 
and  since  then  over  700  photographers  have 
uploaded  nearly  16,000  bird  images  representing 
the  2,000  species  - all  photographed  in  Africa. 
Many  people  use  the  database  for  help  with  identi- 


fication. A comprehensive  range  of  search  capabili- 
ties allows  the  user  to  find  images  of  particular 
species  and  to  view  different  species  within  coun- 
tries. The  sound  recordings  site  www.xeno- 

■ 

canto.org  was  launched  in  2008.  The  system  has 
comprehensive  features,  which  include  powerful 
search  and  mapping  capabilities  and  the  ability  to 
identify  mystery  songs.  Sixty  sound  recordists  have 
contributed  over  2,500  recordings  representing  22 
hours  and  1,000  species.  ABC  and  its  partners  plan 
to  maintain  these  as  primary  resources  for  African 
ornithology  for  many  years  to  come,  and  welcome 
new  photographs  and  recordings  from  anyone 
who  has  birded  in  Africa. 

( Contributed  by  Keith  Betton) 


OSME  summer  meeting 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Ornithological 
Society  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia  (OSME)  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
16th  July  at  BTO  HQ,  Thetford,  Norfolk.  Doors 
open  at  10.00  am  and  non-members  are  welcome. 
Speakers  include  Phil  Cannings,  Jeff  Gordon,  Guy 
Kirwan,  Rob  Sheldon,  Andrew  Lassey  and  Sal 
Cooke.  Countries  and  topics  covered  include 
Cyprus  (‘The  Development  of  a Network  of  Pro- 
tected Areas  in  the  Northern  Part  of  Cyprus’), 
Russia  - Caucasus  (‘An  Introduction  to  the 
Manych  Wetland  and  the  Caucasus  Area  of 
Russia’),  Yemen  - Socotra  (‘The  Taxonomy  of 
Socotran  Birds’),  the  Middle  East  in  general  (‘The 
Importance  of  the  Middle  East  for  Migrating 
Sociable  Lapwings’)  and  Kazakhstan  (‘Saving 
Kazakhstan’s  Birding  Heritage’).  Join  us  for  dinner 
at  the  Dolphin  in  Thetford  afterwards.  Contact 
secretary@osme.org  for  further  details. 


Correction 

Northern  Gannets  on  Lundy  The  letter  on  this 
topic  in  the  May  issue  of  BB  (p.  271)  contained  an 
error.  In  the  first  paragraph,  the  island  bought  by 
Martin  Coles  Harman  for  his  son  John  in  1937  was 
Grassholm,  not  Lundy  (Harman  already  owned 
Lundy).  We  apologise  for  this  error. 

Changes  at  RSPB 

At  the  end  of  April,  one  of  the  RSPB’s  most 
familiar  faces,  Conservation  Director  Mark  Avery, 
left  the  organisation  in  order  to  pursue  new  chal- 
lenges. His  successor  is  Martin  Harper,  who  came 
to  the  RSPB  from  Plantlife  seven  years  ago  and  is 
well  known  and  respected  in  environmental  and 
conservation  circles.  We  wish  them  both  well  for 
the  future  - and  you  can  still  keep  up  with  Mark 
Avery  via  his  blog  - Standing  up  for  Nature 
www.markavery.info/blog 
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Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers  early 
April  to  early  May  2011. 

Headlines  As  spring  kicked  in,  most  winter 
visitors  moved  on,  although  laggards  included  the 
‘Stejneger’s  Scoter’  in  Co.  Kerry,  American  Coot 
in  Co.  Mayo,  Northern  Harrier  in  Co.  Wexford 
and  Oriental  Turtle  Dove  in  Oxfordshire,  all  of 
which  remained  until  mid  April  or  beyond.  With 
warm  and  settled  conditions,  birders  turned  their 
attentions  to  spring  arrivals,  which  included  the 
usual  mix  of  overshooting  scarce  migrants  from 
the  Mediterranean,  headed  up  by  double-figure 
counts  of  Purple  Herons,  Black  Kites,  European 
Bee-eaters,  Woodchat  Shrikes,  Red-rumped 
Swallows  and  Subalpine  Warblers.  The  expected 
arrival  of  White-billed  Divers  in  northern 
Scotland  appeared  on  queue,  although  one  in 
southern  Ireland  was  less  expected.  Regular 
rarities  included  a thin  sprinkling  of  Black  Storks, 
Glossy  Ibises,  Red-footed  Falcons,  Collared 
Pratincoles,  Short-toed  Larks,  Citrine  Wagtails, 
Tawny  and  Red-throated  Pipits. True  rarities  were, 
however,  few  and  far  between  but  included 
Ireland’s  first  Pallid  Harrier,  the  returning 
Macaronesian  Shearwater  (to  Lundy),  two  male 
Collared  Flycatchers  (Fair  Isle  and  Norfolk)  and 
an  adult  Audouin’s  Gull  that  stayed  at  Minsmere 
(Suffolk)  for  one  afternoon. 


Ross’s  Goose  Anser  rossii  Dowlaw  (Borders),  long- 
stayer  to  17th  April;  Golspie  (Highland),  1 9th— 2 1 st 
April;  Udale  Bay  (Highland),  26th  April.  Red- 
breasted Goose  Branta  ruficollis  Vane  Farm/Loch 
Leven  (Perth  & Kinross),  long-stayer  to  20th  April. 


American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  St  John’s  Loch 
(Highland),  15th  April;  South  Uist  (Outer 
Hebrides),  17th  April;  Catcott  Lows  (Somerset), 
20th  April.  Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes  Long-staying 
drake,  Ventry  (Co.  Kerry),  to  12th  April.  Blue- 
winged Teal  Anas  discors  Llanelli  (Carmarthen- 
shire), long-stayer  to  30th  April;  Ouse  Washes 
(Cambridgeshire),  14th-26th  April;  Wheldrake 
Ings  (Yorkshire),  1 8th— 2 1st  April. 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Long-stayers  at 
Strumpshaw  Fen  (Norfolk),  to  22nd  April,  and 
Chew  Valley  Lake  (Avon),  to  8th  May;  Fen  Drayton 
(Cambridgeshire),  19th  April.  Lesser  Scaup  Aythya 
affinis  Long-stayer  at  Slimbridge  (Gloucestershire), 
to  9th  May;  Marshside,  22nd  April,  Martin  Mere 
(both  Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  29th  April  to 
2nd  May.  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  Long- 
stayers  at  Ythan  Estuary,  to  7th  May,  and  Rattray 
Head  (both  North-east  Scotland),  to  21st  April. 
Black  Scoter  Melanitta  americana  Bamburgh 
(Northumberland),  14th-27th  April.  ‘Stejneger’s 
Scoter’  Melanitta  deglandi  stejnegeri  Long-stayer, 
Rossbeigh  (Co.  Kerry),  to  11th  April. 

White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  Gruinard  Bay, 
12th  April,  Mellon  Udrigle  (both  Highland),  16th 
April;  South  Nesting  Bay  (Shetland),  13th  April 
and  4th  May;  Poolewe  (Highland),  17th  April; 
Lewis  (Outer  Hebrides),  18th  and  23rd  April,  2nd 
and  4th  May;  Burghead  (Moray  & Nairn),  19th 
April  to  1st  May,  two  on  2nd,  one  to  8th  May;  Row 
Head  (Orkney),  20th  April;  Tacumshin  Lake  (Co. 
Wexford),  23rd  April  to  1st  May;  Loch  Ewe  (High- 
land), 24th  April;  Portsoy  (North-east  Scotland), 


189.  First-summer  Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea,  Huttoft,  Lincolnshire,  April  2011. 
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up  to  five,  25th-26th  April,  one  to  30th. 

Macaronesian  Shearwater  Puffinus  baroli 
Lundy  (Devon),  heard  calling  at  night 
from  about  18th  April  to  3rd  May. 


Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  Two 
Tree  Island  (Essex),  long-stayer  to  2nd 
May;  Stour  (Dorset),  17th  April  to  3rd 
May;  West  Bexington  (Dorset), 

1 7th— 1 8th  April;  Lesbury  (Northumber- 
land), 27th  April;  Bunmahon  (Co. 

Waterford),  29th  April  to  2nd  May; 

Radipole  (Dorset),  8th-9th  May.  Cattle 
Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  West  Bexington,  24th 
April,  5th-6th  May;  Lodmoor  (Dorset), 

30th  April;  Chedgrave  (Norfolk),  1st 
May;  Abbotsbury  (Dorset),  lst-2nd 
May.  Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba 
Records  from  Berkshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Co.  Cork,  Cornwall,  Devon 

(at  least  two),  Dorset,  Essex,  Kent,  Lan-  1 90-  Black  Kite  M,vus  m/grons,  Yell,  Shetland,  May  2011. 
cashire  & N Merseyside,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Ynys-hir  (Ceredigion),  7th-8th  May;  Ogston  Resr 


Scilly,  Somerset,  Suffolk  and  Sussex.  Purple  Heron 
Ardea  purpurea  Long-stayers  at  College  Resr 
(Cornwall),  to  24th  April;  St  Mary’s  (Scilly),  to 
24th  April  (when  taken  into  care,  died  25th); 
Tophill  Low  (Yorkshire),  to  15th  April;  Spurn 
(Yorkshire),  to  11th  April;  Mountcastle  Quarry 
(Fife),  to  18th  April.  ‘New’ 
arrivals  in  the  period 
reported  from  Southease 
(Sussex),  1 5th—  1 6th  April; 

Marazion  Marsh  (Corn- 
wall), 1 5th— 24th  April; 

Stanford  Resr  (Northamp- 
tonshire), 16th  April;  Loch 
Spynie  (Moray  & Nairn), 

19th-23rd  April;  Fetlar 
(Shetland),  found  dead  20th 
April;  Huttoft  (Lincoln- 
shire), 20th-24th  April; 

Kenfig  Pool  (Glamorgan), 

22nd-23rd  April;  Heathfield 
(Sussex),  22nd  April;  Coly- 
ford  Common  (Devon), 

23rd  April;  Minsmere 
(Suffolk),  24th  April;  Wil- 
stone  Resr  (Hertfordshire), 

25th  April;  Rookery  Clay- 
pit/Marston  Vale  CP  (Bed- 
fordshire), 26th  April  to  2nd 
May;  Dungeness  (Kent), 

29th  April  to  3rd  May,  two 
on  4th,  one  to  6th;  Hessle 
(Yorkshire),  29th  April;  East 
Otley  (Yorkshire),  3rd  May; 

Holme  (Norfolk),  7th  May; 


(Derbyshire),  8th  May. 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  Long-stayer  in  New 
Forest  (Hampshire),  to  22nd  April;  Oulton  Broad 
(Suffolk),  18th  April;  Yeovil  (Somerset),  23rd 
April;  Beeley  Moor,  24th  April,  same  near 


191.  Adult  Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola,  Rosper  Road  Pools, 
Lincolnshire,  May  2011. 
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192.  Adult  Audouin’s  Gull  Larus  audouinii,  Minsmere,  Suffolk, 
May  2011. 


Youlgrave  (both  Derbyshire),  25th  April;  Arne, 
28th  April,  same  Morden  Bog,  29th  April  and  same 
Lytchett  Minster  (all  Dorset),  1st  May;  Trefeitha 
(Powys),  8th  May.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus 
King’s  Dyke  (Cambridgeshire),  23rd  April;  Yalding 
(Kent),  25th  April;  Abberton  Resr  (Essex),  2nd 
May;  Rutland  Water  (Leicestershire),  5th  May; 
Dinton  Pastures  CP  (Berkshire),  7th  May,  then 
Dorney  Lake  (Buckinghamshire),  7th-8th  May. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  In  Kent,  singles  in  April 
at  St  Margaret’s,  11th,  Sutton,  11th,  Dungeness, 
20th  and  26th,  North  Foreland,  22nd,  Tilman- 
stone,  24th,  Folkestone,  25th,  Bough  Beech  Resr, 
26th,  plus  Tankerton,  1st  May.  In  Cornwall,  singles 
reported  from  Bude  Marshes,  20th  April,  Croft 
Pascoe,  23rd,  Cadgwith,  25th,  and  St  Blazey,  26th. 
Elsewhere,  Marloes  Mere  (Pembrokeshire),  17th 
April;  Oxcombe,  23rd  April,  then  Ruckland  (both 
Lincolnshire),  24th-25th  April;  Harbridge  (Hamp- 
shire), 25th  April;  Dublin  (Co.  Dublin),  25th  April; 
Stiffkey,  27th— 28th  April  and  Sandringham  (both 
Norfolk),  30th  April;  North  Ronaldsay  (Orkney), 
2nd  May;  Gibraltar  Point  (Lincolnshire),  3rd  May; 
Stromness  (Orkney),  4th  May;  Yell,  5th  May,  Unst 
7th— 8th  May  and  Whalsay  (all  Shetland),  9th  May; 
Tideford  (Cornwall),  6th  May;  Loch  Avich 
(Argyll),  7th  May;  Minsmere,  8th  May;  Preston- 
pans  (Lothian),  8th  May;  Loch  of  Strathbeg 
(North-east  Scotland),  8th— 9th  May.  White-tailed 
Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  Long-stayer  at  various 
localities  between  Ruckland  and  Tetney  (Lin- 
colnshire), to  3rd  May;  same  wandering  individual 
between  Leiston  and  Walberswick  (Suffolk)  on  4th 
May;  Oulton  Broad  (Suffolk),  then  various  locali- 


ties north  to  Choseley  (Norfolk), 
5th  May.  Northern  Harrier  Circus 
cyaneus  hudsonius  Long-stayer  at 
Tacumshin  Lake,  to  17th  April. 
Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus  Bal- 
lyvergan  (Co.  Cork),  22nd-23rd 
April,  possibly  same  Ballymena  (Co. 
Antrim),  26th  April.  Red-footed 
Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  Axminster 
(Devon),  22nd  April;  Burnham 
Overy  (Norfolk),  29th-30th  April; 
Copt  Point  (Kent),  30th  April;  Win- 
terton  (Norfolk),  2nd  May;  Tetney 
Lock,  6th  May;  Blakeney  Point,  6th 
May,  and  Titchwell  (both  Norfolk), 
6th  May;  Paxton  (Cambridgeshire), 
7th  May;  Spurn,  9th  May.  Gyr 
Falcon  Falco  rusticolus  Lewis  (Outer 
Hebrides),  12th  — 13th  and  30th 
April;  North  Uist  (Outer  Hebrides), 
15th — 16th  April,  8th  May. 

American  Coot  Fulica  americana 

Long-stayer,  Termoncarragh  Lake  (Co.  Mayo),  to 
9th  April. 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus  Martin 
Mere,  two,  15th  April;  Widemouth  Bay  (Cornwall), 
two,  17th  April;  Bowers  Marshes  (Essex),  four, 
30th  April;  Paxton,  1st  May;  St  Gothian  Sands 
(Cornwall),  four,  8th  May.  Collared  Pratincole 
Glareola  pratincola  Spurn,  24th  and  29th  April; 
Rosper  Road  Pools  (Lincolnshire),  27th  April  to 
2nd  May,  again  5th-7th  May;  Gibraltar  Point,  8th 
May.  Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus  Tyn- 
inghame  Bay  (Lothian),  1 8th— 1 9th  April;  Kessing- 
land  (Suffolk),  1st  May;  Weston-super-Mare 
(Avon),  2nd  May;  Cockersand  (Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside),  3rd-5th  May.  American  Golden 
Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  Hayle  Estuary  (Cornwall), 

1 st— 7th  May.  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites 
subruficollis  North  Uist,  7th— 8th  May.  Great  Snipe 
Gallinago  media  Fair  Isle,  2nd  May;  Virkie  (Shet- 
land), 3rd  May.  Long-billed  Dowitcher 
Limnodromus  scolopaceus  Long-stayer  at  Lodmoor, 
to  29th  April;  Borth  (Ceredigion),  23rd— 28th 
April.  Bar-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  lapponica  Strong 
coastal  passage  during  last  week  of  April  and  early 
May,  including  6,000  past  Portland  (Dorset)  on 
28th  April,  while  Dungeness  recorded  7,317  on 
28th,  2,450  on  29th  and  1,521  on  30th.  Smaller 
numbers  at  other  coastal  sites  and  widespread 
inland  records.  Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macu- 
larius  Westwood  Pool  (Worcestershire),  3rd  May. 
Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes  Meare  Heath 
(Somerset),  19th— 25th  April. 

Audouin's  Gull  Larus  audouinii  Minsmere,  9th  May. 
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Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chroicocephalus  Philadelphia 
Ythan  Estuary,  long-stayer  to  1st  May;  Hayle 
Estuary,  12th  April  to  9th  May;  Otter 
Estuary/Dawlish  Warren,  13th-30th  April,  then 
Exmouth  (all  Devon)  1 st— 9th  May;  Lewis,  20th 
April  to  8th  May;  Tiree  (Argyll),  21st  April.  Gull- 
billed Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica  Hayle  Estuary,  19th 
April;  Shapwick  Heath  (Somerset),  20th  April;  Pul- 
borough  Brooks  (Sussex),  8th  May.  Whiskered 
Tern  Chlidonias  hybrida  Gosport  (Hampshire),  14th 
April.  White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leu- 
copterus  Minsmere,  30th  April  to  3rd  May;  Chich- 
ester GP  (Sussex),  2nd-3rd  May;  Spurn,  8th  May; 
Cresswell  Pond  (Northumberland),  9th  May. 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientals  Chip- 
ping Norton  (Oxfordshire),  long-stayer  to  8th 
May;  Barsham  (Suffolk),  1 3th— 1 5th  April. 


(Norfolk),  6th  May;  Weymouth  (Dorset),  9th  May; 
Start  Point  (Devon),  9th  May;  Somerton  (Som- 
erset), 9th  May. 

Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  Long-stayers  at 
Llangennith  Moors  (Gower),  to  16th  April,  and 
Treeve  Common  (Cornwall),  to  11th  April.  Also  St 
Mary’s,  two  long-stayers  to  12th,  then  five  on  14th, 
four  to  17th,  three  to  22nd,  one  to  23rd  April; 
Porth  Joke  (Cornwall),  1 1th— 17th  April;  Wickford 
(Essex),  1 2th— 14th  April,  taken  by  a Sparrowhawk; 
Borth,  1 6th—  1 7th  April;  Treen  (Cornwall),  17th 
April,  then  two,  1 8th— 1 9th  April;  Aberieddy  (Pem- 
brokeshire), 22nd-23rd  April;  Windmill  Farm 
(Cornwall),  23rd  April;  Whitesands  Bay  (Pem- 
brokeshire), 25th  April;  Filey  (Yorkshire), 
26th-30th  April;  Halesworth  (Suffolk),  28th  April 
to  3rd  May;  Prawle  (Devon),  28th  April  to  2nd 


Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus  North  Uist, 
25th-30th  April. 


Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  Rainham  Marshes 
(Essex/Greater  London),  16th  April;  Formby 
(Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  4th  May;  Lady 
Walk  NR  (Warwickshire),  8th  May.  Little  Swift 
Apus  affinis  Wadebridge  (Cornwall),  two,  21st 
April. 


European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster  St  Mary’s, 
long-stayer  to  15th  April,  then  five  17th  April,  at 
least  two  to  18th  (when  one  was  taken  by  a 
Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus),  Tresco, 

1 5th— 1 6th,  two  17th  April,  when  one  on  Bryher 
(all  Scilly);  Spurn,  two,  13th  April;  Warmingham 
(Cheshire),  15th  April;  Sutton  Common 
(Suffolk),  four,  17th  April;  Cagdwith  (Cornwall), 
two,  17th  April;  Marazion  Marsh,  18th  April; 

Hartland  Point  (Devon),  19th  April;  Durlston 
(Dorset),  21st  April;  White  Cross  Bay 
(Cumbria),  21st  April;  Brighton  (Sussex), 
seven,  22nd  April;  Broadstairs  (Kent),  five, 

22nd  April;  Castle  Eden  Dene  (Co. 

Durham),  five,  22nd  April;  Cleish  (Perth  & 

Kinross),  two,  22nd  April;  Pen  Anglas 
Point  (Pembrokeshire),  two,  22nd  April; 

Canvey  Island  (Essex),  22nd  April; 

Newton-le- Willows  (Yorkshire),  23rd 
April;  Aberporth  (Ceredigion),  two,  24th 
April;  Coverack  (Cornwall),  24th  April; 

Lewis,  25th  April  and  9th  May;  Mullet 
Peninsula  (Co.  Mayo),  two,  28th 
April;  Fairfield  (Kent),  29th  April;  Port- 
land/Easton, 30th  April  and  6th-8th  May, 
and  Poole  (all  Dorset),  3rd  May;  Bem- 
bridge,  4th-5th  May,  St  Catherine’s  Point 
(both  Isle  of  Wight),  5th  May;  Selsey  Bill  I 93  & I 94.  Male  Collared  Flycatchers  Ficedula  albicollis, 

(Sussex),  6th  May;  Letheringsett  Fair  Isle  (top)  and  Holme,  Norfolk,  both  May  20 1 I . 
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May;  Lewis,  6th-7th  May;  Bryher,  7th— 8th  May.  In 
Ireland,  singles  at  Knockadoon  Head,  8th—  1 Oth 
April,  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  lOth-llth  April  and 
1 7th— 2 1 st  April,  Inch  Strand,  1 1 th— 20th  April, 
Rosscarberry,  20th-26th  April  and  Mizen  Head 
(all  Co.  Cork),  24th  April;  Great  Saltee  (Co. 
Wexford),  10th  April;  Great  Blasket  Island,  19th 
April,  Helvick  Head,  16th-23rd  April,  with  two 
there  on  25th  April,  Brownstown  Head  (all  Co. 
Kerry),  16th  April. 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus  Strumpshaw  Fen, 
18th  and  26th  April. 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla  Portland 
Bill,  long-stayer  to  11th  April;  Fleetwood  Marsh 
(Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  24th-25th  April; 
Pegwell  Bay  (Kent),  29th  April. 

Red-rumped  Swallow  Cecropis  daurica  Kingsdown 
(Kent),  two,  13th  April,  one  to  14th;  Spurn, 
1 5th— 1 6th  and  23rd  April;  also  4th  and  8th-9th 
May;  Arlington  Resr  (Sussex),  1 7th— 1 8th  April; 
Flamborough  Head  (Yorkshire),  19th  April;  West 
Bexington,  20th  April;  Stanpit  Marsh  (Dorset), 
20th  April;  Portland,  26th  April;  Great  Saltee,  30th 
April;  Lodmoor,  2nd  May;  Dungeness,  2nd  May; 
Fair  Isle,  3rd  May;  Salthouse  (Norfolk),  5th  May; 
Pegwell  Bay  (Kent),  5th  May;  Gibraltar  Point,  6th 
May;  Winterton  (Norfolk),  6th  May;  Samphire 
Hoe  (Kent),  8th  May;  Waxham  (Norfolk),  9th 
May;  Lewis,  9th  May. 

Iberian  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  ibericus  Titchwell 
(Norfolk),  1 3th—  1 4th  April;  Newport  Wetlands 
(Gwent),  16th  April; 

Horton  (Stafford- 
shire), 24th-27th 
April;  Priory  Wood 
(Gwent),  29th  April; 

Warbreck  (Lancashire 
& N Merseyside), 

3rd-7th  May.  Sub- 
alpine  Warbler  Sylvia 
cantillans  Holy  Island 
(North  u mberland), 
long-stayer  to  11th 
April;  Unst,  found 
dead,  17th  April; 

Loch  of  Swannay 
(Orkney),  1 9th— 24th 
April;  Bardsey 
(Caernarfonshire), 

20th  and  29th  April; 

Fair  Isle,  24th— 28th 
April,  then  two  to  3rd 
May,  one  remaining 
to  9th;  Portland  Bill, 


24th  April;  Papa  Stour  (Shetland),  24th  April; 
Lundy,  24th  April;  Weymouth,  26th-27th  April; 
Easington  (Yorkshire),  27th  April;  North  Uist,  29th 
April;  North  Ronaldsay,  29th  April  to  5th  May; 
Spurn,  3rd-7th  May;  Foula  (Shetland),  5th  May; 
Ocraquoy  (Shetland),  5th-7th  May.  Sardinian 
Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  Orcombe  Point 
(Devon),  20th  April. 

Black-bellied  Dipper  Cinclus  c.  cinclus  Fair  Isle,  26th 
April. 

Collared  Flycatcher  Ficedula  albicollis  Fair  Isle,  30th 
April  to  5th  May;  Holme,  8th  May. 

Black-headed  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  feldegg  Tresco, 
4th  May;  Cemlyn  Bay  (Anglesey),  6th  May.  Citrine 
Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  East  Runton  (Norfolk), 
24th  April;  Cley  (Norfolk),  7th— 8th  May.  Tawny 
Pipit  Anthus  campestris  On  Scilly,  St  Martin’s,  19th 
April,  with  two  there  on  22nd,  St  Agnes,  21st-22nd 
and  same  Gugh,  22nd-26th  April,  Tresco,  7th  May; 
elsewhere  Sheringham  (Norfolk),  13th  April;  Great 
Saltee,  21st  April;  Tetney  Lock,  25th-28th  April. 
Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus  Spurn,  7th  May. 

European  Serin  Serinus  serinus  Margate  (Kent), 
11th  April;  Cowpen  Marsh  (Cleveland),  11th  April: 
North  Foreland,  11th  April;  St  Catherine’s  Point, 
13th  April;  Landguard  (Suffolk),  20th  April;  Mins- 
mere,  22nd  April;  North  Cotes  Point  (Lin- 
colnshire), 22nd  April;  Frinton-on-Sea  (Essex), 
24th  April;  Durlston,  26th  April;  Spurn,  4th  and 
8th  May. 


195.  Adult  male  Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola.  East  Runton,  Norfolk, 
April  2011. 
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Editorial 


National  rarities,  global  rarities  and  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 


RSPB  support  for  the  BBRC 

We  are  delighted  to  announce  that  the  RSPB 
has  agreed  to  support  the  work  of  the  BBRC. 
Throughout  Europe,  many  BirdLife  partner 
organisations  provide  support  for  the  work 
of  their  national  rarities  committee,  but  that 
has  not  been  the  case  in  Britain  - until  now. 

Although  many  birders  may  not  immedi- 
ately associate  the  RSPB  with  rarities,  the  links 
between  RSPB  reserves  and  rare  species  are 
clear  and  long-standing.  An  analysis  of  rarities 
on  RSPB  reserves  by  Mark  Gurney,  one  of  the 
Society’s  ecologists,  to  mark  the  BBRC’s  50th 
anniversary  in  2009,  found  that  at  least  107  of 
the  250+  species  currently  on  the  BBRC  list 
had  been  found  on  RSPB  reserves. 

The  Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea 
found  on  Ramsey  Island,  Pembrokeshire,  in 
October  1996,  remains  the  only  accepted 
record  of  this  American  bunting  for  Britain 
but  seven  other  species  have  been  recorded 
on  an  RSPB  reserve  on  their  first  appearance 
in  Britain  - although  three  of  these  (Oriental 
Pratincole  Glareola  maldivarum , Audouin’s 
Gull  Larus  audouinii  and  Trumpeter  Finch 
Bucanetes  githagineus)  were  first  found 
nearby  and  subsequently  moved  to  the  RSPB 
reserves  (at  Old  Hall  Marshes,  Essex,  in  1981; 
Dungeness,  Kent,  in  2003;  and  Minsmere, 
Suffolk,  in  1971,  respectively).  The  remaining 
‘firsts’  from  reserves  also  involve  some 
monster  rarities:  Red-necked  Stint  Calidris 
ruficollis  (Blacktoft  Sands,  Yorkshire,  in 
1986),  Hudsonian  Godwit  Limosa  haemastica 
(Blacktoft  again,  in  1981),  Grey-tailed  Tattler 
Tringa  brevipes  (Dyfi  Estuary, 
Ceredigion/Meirionnydd,  in  1981)  and 
Siberian  Blue  Robin  Luscinia  cyane  (Mins- 
mere again,  in  2000). 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  rarities  from 
RSPB  reserves  almost  belongs  to  the  ‘firsts’ 
category.  Around  4,000  people  travelled  to 
see  the  Black  Lark  Melanocorypha  yeltoniensis 
at  South  Stack,  Anglesey,  in  2003.  Subse- 
quently, a bird  seen  at  Spurn,  Yorkshire,  in 
1984,  was  retrospectively  accepted  as  the  first 
for  Britain,  but  the  Anglesey  occurrence  rep- 
resents the  approach  that  the  RSPB  strives  to 


encourage  on  all  its  reserves  nowadays  - pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  as  many  bird- 
watchers as  possible  to  enjoy  a rarity 
wherever  feasible,  while  ensuring  that  the 
conservation  priorities  of  the  site  involved 
are  not  compromised. 

Minsmere  is  the  reserve  with  the  longest 
list  of  species  currently  on  the  BBRC  list:  48 
since  the  RSPB  became  involved  with  the  site. 
Dungeness  is  second,  with  42  species,  and  for 
both  of  these  coastal  reserves  the  heritage  of 
more  than  60  years  of  careful  habitat  man- 
agement and  creation  is  clear.  Nonetheless, 
the  number  of  vagrants  on  RSPB  reserves  has 
increased  in  line  with  the  cumulative  acreage 
of  the  Society’s  reserves,  and  there  was  an 
average  of  36  per  year  during  1998-2007. 

Wetland  species  in  general  - but  waders  in 
particular  (as  suggested  by  the  list  of  firsts)  - 
are  especially  well  represented  when  it  comes 
to  rarities  on  RSPB  reserves.  According  to 
Mark  Gurney’s  statistics,  110  rare  waders 
turned  up  on  RSPB  reserves  during 
1998-2007,  almost  a fifth  of  the  total  for  the 
whole  of  Britain.  During  that  same  ten-year 
period,  50%  or  more  of  the  British  records  of 
Little  Crake  Porzana  parva , Greater  Yel- 
lowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca  and  Penduline  Tit 
Remiz  pendulinus  were  seen  on  RSPB 
reserves,  and  more  than  a fifth  of  the  records 
of  Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis. 
Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus,  Gull-billed 
Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica,  Caspian  Tern 
Hydroprogne  caspia  and  Great  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  arundinaceus.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  were  thought  to  have  seen 
one  of  the  most  enduringly  popular  rarities 
of  recent  times  - the  Black-winged  Stilt 
Himantopus  himantopus  that  for  almost  12 
years  made  the  RSPB  reserve  at  Titchwell  in 
northwest  Norfolk  its  home. 

The  totals  are  impressive,  but  can  they  tell 
us  something  about  the  value  of  RSPB 
reserves?  The  more  popular  RSPB  wetland 
reserves  are  under  almost  constant  surveil- 
lance by  birders  and  this  undoubtedly 
contributes  to  the  high  proportion  of  sight- 
ings of  wetland  species.  But  shallow  pools 
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with  accessible,  food-rich  margins,  and 
muddy  scrapes  are  not  common  in  our  coun- 
tryside, and  a consistently  high  diversity  of 
wader  species  is  an  index  of  the  importance 
of  nature  reserves  in  conserving  (and  cre- 
ating) this  scarce  habitat.  This  is  even  more 
true  of  reedbeds.  RSPB  reserves  contain 
about  18%  of  Britain’s  reedbeds,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  have  turned  up  such  a 
high  proportion  of  the  Great  Reed  Warblers 
and  Penduline  Tits. 

RSPB  sponsorship  will  contribute  to  that 
already  provided  by  Zeiss,  whose  support  for 
BBRC  is  approaching  its  30th  anniversary  and 
remains  essential  for  the  core  functions  of  the 
Committee.  Part  of  the  additional  funding 
will  be  used  to  begin  the  process  of  digitising 
archive  material,  while  the  remainder  will 
contribute  to  overall  running  costs.  We  very 
much  hope  that  this  new  relationship  will 
blossom  and  develop  into  the  future. 

The  plight  of  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  spectacular  rari- 
ties mentioned  so  far,  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  which  rarity  of  the  BBRC  era  has  been 
the  most  controversial.  The  Slender-billed 
Curlew  Numenius  tenuirostris  at  Druridge 
Bay,  Northumberland,  in  May  1998  (found 
by  Tim  Cleeves,  now  retired  but  then  an 
RSPB  employee)  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  rest,  a situation  that  didn’t  need  recourse 
to  superinjunctions  and  Twitter.  The  debate 
over  the  bird’s  identity,  its  ongoing  review  by 
BBRC  and  the  split  between  those  who  did 
and  those  who  didn’t  travel  to  Northumber- 
land to  see  it  are  all  part  of  the  story.  But  the 
real  story  is  this:  does  the  Slender-billed 
Curlew  still  exist  in  the  world?  The  effort  to 
find  any  remaining  individuals  over  the  past 
decade  or  more  has  been  considerable,  and 
hope  still  exists  that  a relict,  remnant  popula- 
tion might  yet  be  found.  But  a straw  poll 
among  the  birding  community  reveals  that  a 
majority  fear  that  the  Slender-billed  Curlew 
is  gone  for  good. 

Extinction  is  a much  less  familiar  concept 
to  us  than  rarity.  Many  of  us,  both  of  us 
writing  this  editorial  included,  are  motivated 
by  rarity  at  a national  level,  but  we  do  so  safe 
in  the  knowledge  that  our  rarities  are  often 
someone  else’s  backyard  birds.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  perhaps  the  most  iconic  rare  wader 


to  inhabit  our  planet:  the  Spoon-billed  Sand- 
piper Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus.  This  species 
is  not  just  unique,  and  extremely  rare,  but  its 
population  is  nosediving.  As  with  the 
Slender-billed  Curlew,  and  before  it  the 
Eskimo  Curlew  N.  borealis , this  is  a wader  in 
big  trouble.  The  article  in  this  issue  by 
Debbie  Pain,  Rhys  Green  and  Nigel  Clark 
pulls  together  the  figures  that  leave  little 
doubt  how  the  story  will  end  if  we  do  not  do 
something,  now. 

The  key  difference  between  the  plight  of 
the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  and  that  of  the 
Slender-billed  Curlew  is  that  we  have  grasped 
the  situation  earlier.  (Not  that  that  merits 
much  congratulation  - the  reality  is  that  we 
could  already  be  too  late.)  As  the  article 
describes,  there  is  still  a chance  that  this  story 
can  have  a positive  outcome.  But  there  is  a 
snag,  or  rather  a number  of  them.  The 
species  breeds  in  one  of  the  most  remote  and 
difficult-to-access  parts  of  the  world.  It 
migrates  8,000-odd  kilometres  through  parts 
of  Asia  which  are  developing  fast,  develop- 
ment that  does  not  stop  at  the  muddy  edges 
of  the  species’  key  stopover  sites.  And  then, 
the  coup  de  grace,  bird-trappers  at  work  on 
the  wintering  grounds,  the  shorelines  of 
southern  and  southeast  Asia,  which  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  key  reasons  for  the  accelerating 
population  decline.  Part  of  the  proposed 
solution  is  radical.  The  instinct  of  many  of  us 
ordinary  birdwatchers  is  that  conservation 
projects  should  not  be  too  interventionist 
and  the  very  mention  of  ‘captive’  breeding 
can  have  people  shifting  uncomfortably  in 
their  seats.  The  reality  is,  this  is  no  time  to  get 
squeamish,  there  simply  is  no  time.  The 
Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  is  here  today  and  it 
might  not  be  tomorrow. 

A Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  on  your  local 
RSPB  reserve...  Imagine  the  crowds  for  that 
one!  Sammy  the  stilt’s  position  as  ‘Britain’s 
most  watched  bird’  might  even  be  under 
threat.  A story  to  dine  out  on  for  decades 
would  be  guaranteed  for  the  finder.  The 
success  or  otherwise  of  the  conservation 
project  proposed  in  this  issue  of  BB  may  very 
well  come  to  determine  whether  the  species 
survives  to  fuel  the  dreams.  It  deserves  our 
support. 

Adam  Rowlands  and  Roger  Riddington 
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Abstract  The  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  is  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  endangered  birds  in  the  world.  The  latest  information  suggests 
that  the  population  is  in  free  fall  and,  if  current  trends  continue,  could  be  at  such 
low  levels  that  extinction  through  random  events  could  happen  within  5-10  years. 
Habitat  loss  at  key  staging  posts  on  the  bird’s  8,000-km  migration  route  to  and 
from  its  southern  and  southeast  Asian  wintering  grounds  is  one  factor  in  this 
charismatic  wader’s  decline,  but  recent  research  suggests  that  trapping  on  the 
wintering  grounds  may  be  a key  reason  for  the  recent  acceleration  in  the  rate  of 
decline.  Conservation  priorities  for  the  species  are  outlined  and  the  feasibility  of  a 
conservation  breeding  programme,  either  to  support  an  existing  small  population 
or  to  re-establish  one  that  has  become  extinct,  is  discussed. 


Debbie  Pain,  Rhys  Green  and  Nigel  Clark 


ith  a spatulate  bill, 


tundra  in  northeastern  Russia  (Zockler  & 
Lappo  2008).  The  best-known  breeding  sites 
are  in  Chukotka,  a region  more  readily  asso- 
ciated with  its  former  Governor  (now  the  bil- 
lionaire owner  of  Chelsea  FC),  Roman 
Abramovich,  than  one  of  the  world’s  most 
threatened  species.  On  leaving  its  breeding 
grounds,  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  under- 
takes an  epic  8,000-km  migration  along  part 
of  the  East  Asian-Australasian  Flyway.  The 
birds  follow  the  west  Pacific  coast  south 


weird  and  wonderful  species,  high  on  the 
wish  list  of  most  world  birders  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  birds  in  the  world  to  see  on  its 
breeding  grounds.  It  is  also  a species  in  deep 
trouble  and  is  today  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  endangered  birds  on  the  planet. 


The  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  breeds  along 
a discontinuous  narrow  strip  of  coastal 


Dedication 

This  paper  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Don  Merton,  1 939-20 1 I , whose  pioneering  work  helped  to  save  many 
species  from  extinction  and  inspired  a generation  of  conservationists. 
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Fig.  I.  The  shaded  areas  show  the  approximate  limits  of  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  breeding  grounds  in  Siberia  (in  red), 
and  the  wintering  grounds  in  southern  and  southeast  Asia  (in  blue). 

A Chukotka:  B South  Korea  (estuaries  along  the  Yellow  Sea  coast  have 
traditionally  been  one  of  the  bird’s  most  important  staging  posts); 

C the  Bay  of  Martaban,  off  the  south  coast  of  Myanmar,  one  of  the 
species’  most  important  wintering  areas. 


through  eastern 
Russia,  Japan, 

North  and  South 
Korea,  mainland 
China  and  Taiwan 
to  winter  in 
southern  and 
southeast  Asia  (fig. 

1 ),  with  historical 
records  ranging 
from  India  to 
Vietnam.  It  is  at  the 
saltpans  of  the 
inner  Gulf  of  Thai- 
land, primarily  at 
Pak  Thale,  but  also 
at  other  locations 
such  as  Khok 
Kham,  south  of 
Bangkok,  where 
small  numbers  of 
birds  winter,  that 
most  birders  lucky 
enough  to  have 
seen  the  species  are 
likely  to  have  con- 
nected with  it. 

However,  sightings 
through  other  parts  of  the  migratory  and 
wintering  range  have  become  increasingly 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  species  is  in 
serious  decline. 

A population  in  free  fall? 

The  species’  breeding  area  was  reported  for 
the  first  time  only  130  years  ago,  when  an 
expedition  led  by  Nordenskiold  visited  the 
Arctic  coast  of  Chukotka,  and  it  was  probably 
relatively  common  in  this  area  at  the  time 
(Portenko  1972).  Subsequently,  small 
numbers  of  birds  were  reported  opportunis- 
tically until  50-95  males  were  found  in 
1972-74  by  Alexander  Y.  Kondratyev,  50  km 
west  of  the  mooring  site  of  the  Nordenskiold 
expedition  (Tomkovich  2008).  In  the  1970s, 
Flint  & Kondratyev  (1977)  used  breeding 
densities  from  limited  distribution  records, 
extrapolated  across  what  was  considered  to 
be  the  potential  coastal  breeding  habitat, 
to  produce  a population  estimate  of 
2,000-2,800  breeding  pairs.  However,  even 
then  population  declines  were  suspected  in 
parts  of  the  known  breeding  range 


(Tomkovich  et  al.  2002),  and  the  species  was 
listed  as  globally  Vulnerable  and  thus  at  high 
risk  of  extinction  in  the  wild  (Collar  et  al. 
1994;  BirdLife  International  2001).  Much  of 
the  more  recent  information  about  the 
species  on  its  breeding  grounds  has  resulted 
from  regular  Arctic  expeditions  to  Chukotka, 
initiated  in  the  1980s  by  Pavel  Tomkovich 
and  supplemented  by  the  work  of  Evgeny 
Syroechkovskiy  and  colleagues  including 
Christoph  Zockler  from  2000.  Results  of  the 
2000  expedition  raised  the  level  of  concern 
for  the  species  as  numbers  had  declined  and 
it  had  disappeared  from  some  of  the  previous 
breeding  sites.  A recent  analysis  of  data  col- 
lected from  four  breeding  sites  between  2002 
and  2009  estimated  a decline  of  26%  per 
annum  and  a total  decline  of  88%  over  this 
period  (Zockler  et  al.  2010a).  This  suggests  a 
decline  from  a total  population  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  breeding  pairs  in  2000  to  just 
120-220  in  2009  (fig.  2).  The  IUCN  threat 
status  of  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  was 
upgraded  from  Vulnerable  to  Endangered 
in  2004  and  to  Critically  Endangered 
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Female  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  incubating. 


(indicating  an  extremely  high  risk  of 
extinction  in  the  wild)  in  2008.  Today,  the 
breeding  population  could  well  be  below  100 
pairs,  and  imminent  extinction  is  a very  real 
possibility. 

Although  only  four  populations  had  been 
monitored  sufficiently  often  to  estimate  a 
decline  rate,  the  rate  of  decline  is  roughly 
similar  for  all  of  them  and  is  considered  to  be 
representative  of  the  whole  breeding  popula- 


tion. Observations  from  a three-year  study  in 
the  1980s  (Tomkovich  1995)  and  more 
recently  (Zockler  et  al.  2010a)  suggest  that 
birds  are  quite  site  faithful  once  they  have 
settled  to  breed  and,  while  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  birds  from  the  monitored  popu- 
lations have  emigrated,  the  lack  of  immigra- 
tion from  other  populations  indicates  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  This  is  further  sup- 
ported by  a study  (Green  et  al.  2010)  in 
which  population 
trends  modelled  only 
using  demographic  data 
from  one  of  the  four 
monitored  populations 
resulted  in  a recon- 
structed population  tra- 
jectory similar  to  that 
from  recent  counts. 

Few  staging  or  win- 
tering sites  have  been 
monitored  systemati- 
cally, but  existing 
records  are  consistent 
with  the  declines 
observed  on  the 
breeding  grounds. 
While  large  congrega- 
tions of  birds  were  seen 
at  several  staging  posts 
and  wintering  sites 


Fig.  2.  Population  trends  in  the  number  of  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 
Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  breeding  pairs  in  Chukotka,  Russia. 

Data  from:  Flint  & Kondratyev  1 977;Tomkovich  et  al.  2002; 
Syroechkovskiy  2005;  Syroechkovskiy  et  al.  2010;  Zockler  et  al.  2010a. 
Mid-points  of  estimated  population  range  estimates  are  shown. 
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historically,  such  as  a record  of  ‘several 
hundred’  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  in  the 
Nakdong  Estuary,  South  Korea  (e.g.  Gore  & 
Won  1971),  and  25 7 individuals  reported  in 
1989  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (Howes  & 
Bakewell  1989),  numbers  of  birds  observed  at 
these  sites  are  now  much  lower. 

Although  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper’s 
winter  range  has  not  been  documented  com- 
prehensively, search  effort  for  wintering  birds 
has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years.  In 
2008,  the  search  led  to  an  expedition  to 
Myanmar,  focusing  on  the  locations  where 
three  specimens  were  taken  by  Victorian  col- 
lectors and  lodged  in  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Remarkably,  Spoon-billed 
Sandpipers  were  found  at  all  three  locations 
and  one,  the  Bay  of  Martaban,  is  probably  the 
most  important  wintering  site  for  the  species, 
holding  about  half  the  world  population 
(Zockler  et  al.  2010b).  Since  the  early  2000s, 
several  hundred  birds  have  been  marked  on 
their  breeding  grounds  with  coloured  leg 
flags,  and  while  these  can  be  difficult  to  see  at 
distance  in  the  field,  observations  of  colour- 
marked  birds  in  the  Bay  of  Martaban  link 
this  important  site  to  the  South  Chukotka 
breeding  grounds  (C.  Zockler  pers.  comm.). 
The  Bay  of  Martaban  and  the  Ganges  Delta 
and  East  Bengali  coast  south  to  the  Arakhan 
coast  in  West  Myanmar  appear  to  be  the 
most  important  wintering  sites  for  the 


species  (Zockler  et  al.  2010b).  Historically, 
many  hundreds  and  even  several  thousands 
of  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  may  have  win- 
tered in  the  Bay  of  Martaban,  but  gone  un- 
noticed. This  is  perhaps  not  as  surprising  as  it 
may  initially  appear,  as  even  experienced 
birdwatchers  have  difficulty  picking  out 
Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  in  large,  distant 
wintering  wader  flocks;  moreover,  search 
effort  will  have  been  very  low  in  this  area 
because  Myanmar  was  not  accessible  to  for- 
eigners until  relatively  recently. 

The  available  data  suggest  that  the  Spoon- 
billed Sandpiper  population  is  in  free  fall 
and,  if  current  trends  continue,  the  species 
could  be  at  such  low  levels  that  extinction 
through  stochastic  events  could  happen 
within  5-10  years.  Although  there  is  cur- 
rently no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  popula- 
tion is  much  larger  than  was  estimated  by 
Zockler  et  al.  (2010a),  population  modelling 
shows  that,  were  the  population  to  be  double 
that  estimated,  this  would  probably  delay  the 
likelihood  of  extinction  by  just  a couple  of 
years  as  the  decline  rate  is  so  high  (Green  et 
al.  2010). 

Why  has  the  population  crashed? 

There  is  no  information  to  suggest  when  the 
Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  population  started  to 
decline,  and  it  could  have  been  in  long-term 
decline  for  some  time  before  the  first 


I 96.  Regular  expeditions  to  Chukotka  have  provided  most  of  the  recent  information  about  the 
breeding  biology  of  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus. This  photo  shows  researcher 
Christoph  Zockler  on  the  breeding  grounds  in  July  2005. 
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population  estimate  in  the  1970s.  However, 
from  monitoring  on  the  breeding  grounds  it 
is  clear  that  the  rate  of  decline  has  accelerated 
markedly,  and  has  been  very  rapid  indeed 
since  at  least  2000.  The  causal  factor(s)  could 
be  acting  at  any,  or  several,  stages  of  the 
species’  life-cycle  and  across  a huge  geo- 
graphical range,  from  the  remote  breeding 
grounds,  anywhere  along  the  8,000-km 
migration  route,  to  the  wintering  grounds. 
Fortunately,  detailed  research  on  the 
breeding  grounds  ( Zockler  et  al.  2010a)  helps 
to  narrow  down  this  search  by  identifying  the 
demographic  mechanisms  responsible.  From 
studies  of  colour-marked  individual  birds, 
researchers  found  that  the  minimum  annual 


I 97  & I 98.  A nest  with  eggs  and  brood  of  rece 
Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus, 


survival  rate  for  adults  was  76%,  and  that,  on 
average,  about  0.3  birds  fledged  per  breeding 
adult  every  year.  While  the  survival  estimates 
should  be  treated  with  caution,  as  reporting 
probability  has  been  low  in  the  last  few  years, 
estimated  survival  is  approximately  what 
would  be  expected  for  an  Arctic-breeding 
wader  (del  Hoyo  et  al.  1996;  Sandercock 
2003),  and  productivity  does  not  appear  to 
be  especially  low.  However,  the  rate  of  addi- 
tion of  new  adults  to  the  breeding  population 
was  very  low,  at  only  0.05  new  birds  recruited 
per  existing  adult  per  year.  Five  times  this 
number  of  birds  would  need  to  be  recruited 
back  into  the  breeding  population  to  result  in 
a stable  population.  This  suggests  a very  low 
survival  of  im  matures 
between  fledging  and  first 
breeding,  which  probably 
occurs  at  two  years  of  age. 
These  results  suggest  that 
whatever  has  caused  the 
recent  decline  appears  to  be 
affecting  the  survival  of  full- 
grown  birds  outside  the 
breeding  season,  and  affecting 
immatures  much  more  than 
adults.  The  next  step  is  to 
examine  the  factors  that  could 
potentially  be  affecting  their 
survival. 

Like  many  calidrids, 
Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  have 
an  innate  ability  to  migrate  to 
their  wintering  grounds,  and 
fledged  birds  begin  their  long 
journey  south  after  the  adults 
have  left  (e.g.  see  del  Hoyo  et 
al.  1996).  The  largest  congre- 
gations of  Spoon-billed  Sand- 
pipers observed  during 
migration  in  recent  decades 
were  on  the  estuarine  sand 
and  mudflat  staging  posts  in 
the  Yellow  Sea  in  South  Korea, 
especially  in  the  Saemangeum 
area,  where  280  birds  were 
reported  in  the  late  1990s 
(BirdLife  International  2001; 
Yi  & Kim  in  prep.,  cited  in 
Barter  2002). 

The  Yellow  Sea  (Huanghai) 
is  huge,  spanning  about  960 


ntly  hatched 
Chukotka. 
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km  from  north  to  south  and  700  km  from 
east  to  west,  and  contains  some  of  the  largest 
tidal  flats  in  the  world.  It  is  a shallow  sea, 
partially  surrounded  by  the  coastlines  of 
China,  North  Korea  and  South  Korea.  The 
importance  of  the  coastal  wetlands  of  the 
Yellow  Sea  as  a migratory  staging  post  and 
feeding  area  cannot  be  overestimated.  About 
two  million  waders,  40%  of  all  those  in  the 
East  Asian-Australasian  Flyway,  use  the 
region  during  their  northwards  migration, 
and  one  million  during  their  return  migra- 
tion. The  area  supports  more  than  90%  of 
the  whole  flyway  breeding  populations  of  six 
wader  species  (Great  Knot  Calidris 
tenuirostris , Bar-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  lap - 
ponica,  Grey  Plover  Pluvialis  squatarola , 
Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus, 
Eastern  Curlew  Numenius  madagascariensis 
and  Eurasian  Curlew  N.  arquata ) during 
their  northwards  migration  (Barter  2002). 
Similarly,  it  supports  most  of  the  world 
population  of  the  Endangered  Nordmann’s 
Greenshank  Tringa  guttifer  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  on  migration 
(Barter  2002). 

The  river  catchments  draining  into  the 
Yellow  Sea  are  also  home  to  about  600 
million  people  (c.  10%  of  the  world’s  popula- 


tion) (www.birdlife.org/action/science/ 
species/asia_strategy/pdf_  downloads/ 
wetlandsW06.pdf).  Pressure  on  the  region’s 
resources  has  included  pollution  of  some  of 
the  waters  draining  into  the  Yellow  Sea  and 
there  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  massive 
conversion  of  intertidal  wetlands  to  agricul- 
tural, urban  and  industrial  use.  A recent  stark 
example  of  the  loss  of  critical  wetlands  is  that 
of  Saemangeum.  Formed  from  the  estuaries 
of  the  Mangyeung  and  Dongjin  rivers  on 
South  Korea’s  west  coast,  Saemangeum  pro- 
vided about  280  km2  of  exposed  mudflats 
and  sandflats  at  low  tide,  and  was  one  of  the 
Spoon-billed  Sandpiper’s  most  important 
migratory  staging  posts.  The  cumulative 
impacts  of  the  loss  and  degradation  of  sites 
like  Saemangeum  could  be  significant,  with 
many  displaced  waders  having  nowhere  to  go 
and  increased  competition  for  remaining 
resources  (see  plates  200-203).  Shortage  of 
feeding  habitat  and  competition  for  food 
could  potentially  have  a disproportionate 
effect  on  the  survival  of  young  Spoon-billed 
Sandpipers,  as  in  other  waders  (Stillman  & 
Goss-Custard  2010).  Young  birds  can  also  be 
more  susceptible  to  mortality  from  disease 
and  other  factors,  especially  if  food-stressed, 
and  habitat  loss  at  staging  posts  is  almost 


199.  Adult  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  on  the  breeding  grounds  in  Chukotka, 
July  2005. 
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certainly  a factor  in  the  species’  decline. 

This  possibility  must  not  be  dismissed:  the 
loss  of  staging  posts  through  land  claim  is 
undoubtedly  limiting  the  populations  of  a 
whole  suite  of  waders.  However,  conserva- 
tionists working  at  the  key  wintering  sites  of 
Nan  Thar  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Bay  of  Martaban  recently  discovered 
what  could  be  a major  factor  in  the  recent 
declines.  Bird-trappers  at  Nan  Thar  were 
found  to  be  catching  large  numbers  of  shore- 
birds,  including  many  small  waders,  with 
individual  trappers  sometimes  catching  more 
than  100  birds  a night  (Zockler  2009).  In 
February  2010,  a survey  team  found  bird- 
trapping to  be  similarly  common  across  the 
Bay  of  Martaban  (Zdckler  et  al.  2010b). 
Much  of  the  trapping  involved  mist-netting 
at  high-tide  roosts,  using  large-mesh 
monofilament  nets,  or  sometimes  fishing 
nets.  This  widespread  trapping  appears  to  be 
mainly  for  the  pot,  with  larger  waders  tar- 
geted and  smaller  waders  like  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  a bycatch  - although  many  are 
unlikely  to  survive  even  if  released.  Although 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  when  such  trap- 
ping started,  it  does  present  a plausible  cause 


of  the  recent  very  rapid  declines.  The  trap- 
ping of  birds  in  the  numbers  that  trappers 
indicate  they  are  catching  could  result  in  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  wintering  pop- 
ulation being  caught  each  year.  In  addition, 
trapping  could  result  in  significantly  higher 
mortality  in  immature  Spoon-billed  Sand- 
pipers than  adults.  This  is  because  immatures 
probably  do  not  return  to  the  breeding 
grounds  until  they  are  two  years  old,  some 
apparently  spending  the  whole  of  their  first 
summer  as  well  as  two  winters  on  the  win- 
tering grounds.  It  is  also  feasible  that  certain 
trapping  methods  may  target  immature  birds 
disproportionately  and  that  the  intensity  of 
trapping  pressure  may  be  greater  at  certain 
times  of  year,  although  research  is  needed  to 
determine  this. 

In  summary,  immature  survival  may  be 
affected  by  (1)  reduced  feeding  opportunities 
on  migration,  (2)  trapping,  (3)  other,  as  yet 
unidentified,  factors  to  which  immature 
birds  may  be  more  susceptible  than  adults,  or 
any  combination  of  these.  Winter  trapping, 
along  with  the  effects  of  recently  accelerated 
habitat  loss,  may  well  be  responsible  for  the 
rapid  recent  declines. 


Male  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  brooding  chicks. 
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What  can  be  done? 

In  the  long  term,  survival 
of  not  only  the  Spoon- 
billed Sandpiper  but  also 
the  complement  of  waders 
and  other  waterbirds  that 
migrate  along  the  East 
Asian-Australasian  Flyway 
depends  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  critical  inter- 
tidal staging  posts. 

Unfortunately,  the  loss  of 
such  areas  continues  apace 
in  countries  including 
South  Korea  and  China,  as 
reclamation  is  considered 
important  for  economic 
development.  It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  in 
countries  like  the  UK,  the  direction  of  move- 
ment is  towards  allowing  some  of  the  histor- 
ical coastal  hard  defences  to  fall  into  disrepair 
or  be  deliberately  breached  in  order  to 
recreate  habitat  to  compensate  for  that  lost 
from  sea-level  rise  and  other  effects  of 
climate  change.  Such  ‘managed  realignment’ 
can  also  deliver  a suite  of  economic  benefits, 
from  natural  flood-risk  reduction  to  recre- 
ational opportunities  and  the  enhancement 
of  fish  recruitment  areas.  Other  countries 
investigating  the  reinstatement  of  more 
natural  coastal  tidal  systems  include  Japan, 
where  two  floodgates  are  to  be  opened  in  the 
Isahaya  Bay  dike  in  Nagasaki  Prefecture  to 
study  the  impact  on  the  marine  environment 
and  fisheries  following  claims  of  reduced  fish 
catches  after  the  sluices  were  closed.  Such 
schemes  should  help  to  demonstrate  the 
short-sighted  nature  of  large-scale  intertidal 
reclamation  and  the  many  benefits  of  main- 
taining more  natural  coastlines.  Hopefully 
this,  along  with  increased  identification  and 
designation  of  key  coastal  Ramsar  sites,  will 
ensure  that  at  least  some  of  the  key  staging 
areas  for  migratory  waterbirds  are  preserved. 

Fortunately,  tackling  trapping  on  the 
wintering  grounds  appears  to  be  more 
tractable.  Work  is  already  underway  in  the 
Bay  of  Martaban  and  on  Nan  Thar  engaging 
with  local  communities  and  developing  alter- 
native livelihoods  in  these  areas  (Zockler  et 
al.  2010b).  Preliminary  indications  suggest 
that  these  actions  have  been  successful  and, 
although  more  work  is  needed,  the  signs 


Male  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  song-flighting. 

so  far  are  positive. 

However,  while  undertaking  work  on  the 
wintering  grounds  is  both  essential  and 
urgent,  recent  modelling  work  (Green  et  al. 
2010)  has  shown  that  if  a major  cause  of  the 
recent  decline  has  been  correctly  identified 
and  is  indeed  winter  trapping,  and  this  can 
be  addressed  rapidly  and  effectively  (with  a 
halving  of  winter  mortality  every  five  years 
from  2011),  the  population  will  still  be  at  an 
extremely  low  level  and  highly  vulnerable  to 
extinction  from  stochastic  effects  for  more 
than  a decade.  These  assumptions  are, 
however,  rather  optimistic.  Several  factors 
may  be  contributing  to  the  declines,  and  the 
identification  and  provision  of  sustainable 
alternative  livelihoods  is  a difficult  and 
lengthy  process.  Furthermore,  we  still  do  not 
know  where  all  of  the  Spoon-billed  Sand- 
pipers winter,  although  wherever  they  are 
they  appear  to  have  similarly  low  survival. 
Consequently,  the  species  is  at  serious  risk  of 
extinction  unless  additional  action  can  be 
taken. 

One  option  that  could  help  to  prevent  the 
species’  extinction  is  that  of  conservation 
breeding  and  reintroduction.  This  would  aim 
to:  ( 1 ) provide  a safety  net  to  save  the  species 
from  extinction,  (2)  provide  birds  for  release 
to  supplement  the  wild  population  should  it 
become  too  small  to  be  sustainable,  and  (3) 
provide  birds  for  reintroduction  should  the 
wild  population  become  extinct. 

Conservation  breeding  appears  to  evoke  a 
diverse  range  of  reactions  in  people,  from  the 
very  positive,  to  the  suspicious.  Positive 
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200  & 201.  Reliable  staging  areas  are  absolutely  vital  for  waders 
migrating  between  Arctic  breeding  grounds  and  southern  Asian 
wintering  grounds. The  Yellow  Sea  is  a particularly  important 
refuelling  area  and  Saemangeum,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Korea, 
was  a hotspot  for  migrating  waders. These  photographs,  taken  in 
May  2008,  after  the  damming  of  the  estuaries  was  completed  but 
while  a proportion  of  the  area  was  still  tidal,  show  a Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  (plate  200)  and  feeding  waders 
(mainly  Great  Knots  Calidris  tenuirostris)  on  the  falling  tide. 


responses  perhaps  come  from 
the  knowledge  that  conserva- 
tion breeding  has  saved  a 
suite  of  the  world’s  most 
endangered  bird  species  from 
extinction  and  allowed  them 
to  be  reintroduced  to  the 
wild.  The  most  famous  exam- 
ples include  the  Black  Stilt 
Himantopus  novaezelandiae , 
Californian  Condor  Gymno- 
gyps  californianus,  Mauritius 
Kestrel  Falco  punctatus,  Pink 
Pigeon  Nesoenas  mayeri, 
Mauritius  Parakeet  Psittacula 
echo,  Hawaiian  Goose  Branta 
sandvicensis  and  Crested  Ibis 
Nipponia  riippon.  More  nega- 
tive responses  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  conservation 
breeding  is  generally  a long- 
term and  costly  option,  has 
not  always  been  successfully 
deployed,  and  has  occasion- 
ally involved  people  whose 
primary  intent  is  not  conser- 
vation. In  addition,  some  feel 
that  it  may  divert  resources 
from  other  actions  necessary 
in  the  wild  (see  Donald  et  al. 
2010  for  examples  of  conser- 
vation breeding  successes  and 
failures).  However,  rather 
than  being  viewed  emotively, 
conservation  breeding  should 
be  viewed  objectively,  as  a 
conservation  management 
tool  similar  to  habitat 
enhancement  or  the  manage- 
ment of  predators  or  hunting 
pressure.  Conservationists 
need  to  use  the  evidence 
available  to  assess  which  con- 
servation tools  are  most  likely 
to  succeed  at  achieving  their 
objectives  - in  this  case  saving 
a species  from  extinction.  The 
need  for  emergency  measures 
to  save  the  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  is  clear  from  the 
population  trends,  and  from 
the  modelling  work  described 
above.  But  are  conservation 
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202  & 203.  About  75%  of  the  tidal-flats  at  Saemangeum  have  now  been 
lost,  most  in  the  past  two  decades,  coinciding  well  with  the  decline  of  the 
Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus. The  area  lost  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  Wash,  the  Humber,  the  Severn  and  Morecambe  Bay  combined 
twice  over...  and  all  but  one  of  the  major  rivers  is  now  barraged.  Plate  202, 
taken  in  May  2007,  a month  after  the  seawall  closed,  shows  the  site  where 
almost  300  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  had  been  seen  at  once  in  the  late  1990s. 


breeding  and  re- 
introduction  theo- 
retically possible  for 
a small,  migratory 
wader  breeding  in 
such  a remote  loca- 
tion? 

Is  conservation 
breeding 
possible? 

A suite  of  questions 
need  to  be  answered 
to  evaluate  the  theo- 
retical feasibility  of 
breeding  Spoon- 
billed Sandpipers  in 
captivity.  We  need  to 
examine  whether 
there  is  a precedent 
for  keeping  and 
breeding  small 
waders  in  captivity, 
and  (importantly) 
whether  such  long- 
distance migrants 
can  be  successfully 
reintroduced  to  the 
wild,  either  to  sup- 
plement an  existing 
small  population  or 
to  re-establish  one 
that  has  become 
extinct.  There 
appears  to  be  a 
popular  myth  that 
waders  will  not 
breed  in  captivity. 

This  misconception 
may  stem  from  cases 
in  the  past  where 
researchers  and 
others  have  taken  full-grown  birds  from  the 
wild,  and,  with  a few  rare  exceptions,  failed  to 
get  them  to  breed.  However,  aviculturists 
have  found  that  waders  do  breed  successfully 
in  captivity  when  taken  as  eggs  or  young 
chicks,  probably  because  birds  habituate 
more  readily  to  captivity  when  very  young. 
Waders,  including  Arctic  species,  are  now 
bred  in  captivity  by  numerous  zoos  and  other 
bird-keepers,  mostly  located  in  the  temperate 
zone.  These  include  small  waders  such  as 


Little  Calidris  minuta  and  Temminck’s  Stints 
C.  temminckii,  Dunlin  C.  alpina,  Sanderling 
C.  alba  and  other  Calidris  species  (Green  et 
al.  2010).  Fortunately,  although  Spoon-billed 
Sandpipers  have  a highly  adapted  bill,  wader 
chicks  peck  around  and  find  their  own  food 
as  soon  as  they  hatch,  so  feeding  captive  birds 
should  present  no  particular  issues. 

Waders  have  also  been  reared  or  bred  in 
captivity  from  wild-collected  eggs  and  chicks 
and  successfully  released  into  the  wild  as  part 
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of  conservation  initiatives.  These  include  the 
Endangered  Shore  Dotterel  Thirtornis  novae- 
seelandiae  and  Critically  Endangered  Black 
Stilt,  both  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  migratory 
Piping  Plover  Charadrius  melodus  in  North 
America  (www.doc.govt.nz/about-doc/ 
news/media-releases/2008/second-wave-of- 
shore-plover-to-mana-island;  Powell  et  al. 
1997;  van  Heezik  et  al.  2009).  Although  it  is 
not  a wader,  there  is  also  a useful  recent 
precedent  for  the  reintroduction  of  another 
long-distance  migrant,  the  Corn  Crake  Crex 
crex.  Chicks  of  Corn  Crakes,  taken  from  stock 
that  had  been  in  captivity  for  at  least  ten  gen- 
erations in  Germany,  were  reared  and 
released  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  the  species 
had  been  extinct  as  a breeding  bird  for  about 
80  years.  Corn  Crakes  are  long-distance 
migrants,  wintering  in  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
and  released  birds  not  only  retained  their 
innate  ability  to  migrate  but  were  found  to 
have  similar  return  rates  to  wild-bred  young. 
As  is  the  case  with  Corn  Crakes  and  many 
Calidris  species,  young  Spoon-billed  Sand- 
pipers do  not  take  migratory  cues  from  the 
adults  but  leave  their  breeding  grounds  as 
groups  of  immatures  after  the  adults  have 
departed.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  ability  would  be  lost  in  birds 
bred  distant  from  their  Arctic  Russian 
breeding  grounds. 

From  what  we  currently  know,  the  greatest 
challenges  to  conservation  breeding  and  re- 
introduction  appear  to  be  logistical  rather 
than  biological.  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers 
could  not  readily  be  maintained  year-round 
in  Russia’s  harsh  climate,  and  would  ideally 
be  maintained  and  bred  under  temperate 
conditions;  Arctic  and  subarctic  waders  are 
known  to  breed  successfully  under  temperate 
conditions.  Chukotka  is  extremely  remote, 
access  is  difficult  because  of  the  harsh  and 
unpredictable  climate,  even  during  the 
breeding  season,  and  Spoon-billed  Sand- 
pipers would  need  to  be  taken  as  eggs  or 
young  chicks  and  transported  to  a suitable 
captive  facility.  The  Slimbridge  headquarters 
of  the  Wildfowl  8c  Wetlands  Trust  (WWT)  is 
a suitable  location  for  a breeding  pro- 
gramme, as  the  avicultu l ists  there  have  expe- 
rience of  dealing  with  Critically  Endangered 
waterbirds  in  both  the  wild  and  captivity. 
This  includes  successfully  taking  eggs  (under 


licence)  from  wild  Dunlins  in  the  UK,  trans- 
porting them  long  distances,  and  hatching 
and  rearing  birds  in  captivity;  an  exercise 
undertaken  jointly  with  the  RSPB,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  helping  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  conservation  breeding  of 
Spoon-billed  Sandpipers.  However,  an  expe- 
dition to  Chukotka  presents  significantly 
more  challenges.  If  this  were  to  take  place, 
one  option  would  be  to  take  clutches  and  rear 
birds  to  fledging  in  the  Arctic  north,  and  then 
to  transport  fully  fledged  birds  back  to  a 
rearing  facility.  Hatching  eggs  and  rearing 
chicks  near  the  breeding  grounds  should  be 
manageable,  since  clean  water  and  electricity 
are  available  and  reliable.  The  advantage  of 
transporting  fledged  birds  is  that  they  would 
be  far  easier  to  keep  in  captivity,  even  in  a 
hotel  room  if  necessary,  if  there  were  trans- 
portation hold-ups  en  route  - a not  infre- 
quent occurrence  given  the  logistical 
difficulties  of  travel  to  and  from  Chukotka. 
Many  full-grown  waders  have  previously 
been  transported  successfully  over  long  dis- 
tances - for  example,  30  Rock  Sandpipers 
Calidris  ptilocnemis  were  transported  from 
Alaska  to  the  Netherlands  without  any 
problem  (T.  Piersma  pers.  comm.). 

The  evidence  suggests  that,  while  logisti- 
cally  challenging,  it  would  be  theoretically 
possible  to  take  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  eggs 
or  young  chicks  from  the  wild,  rear  and  breed 
birds  in  captivity,  and  reintroduce  them  to 
the  wild  when  a surplus  becomes  available 
and  the  major  threats  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  wild.  It  appears  to  be  technically  possible 
to  undertake  conservation  breeding  - but  is  it 
desirable? 

Is  conservation  breeding  desirable? 

Given  that  the  population  is  in  such  a per- 
ilous position,  conservation  breeding  may 
seem  like  an  obvious  measure.  However,  it  is 
important  to  determine  the  potential  impact 
of  taking  clutches  on  an  already  very  small 
wild  population.  To  establish  this,  Rhys 
Green  and  colleagues  (Green  et  al.  2010)  used 
the  estimated  population  size  and  informa- 
tion available  on  adult  survival,  productivity 
and  recruitment  (Zbckler  et  al.  2010a)  to 
model  the  impact  on  the  wild  donor  popula- 
tion of  taking  ten  clutches  in  2011.  The  mod- 
elling showed  that  the  impact  would  be  very 
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low,  with  adult  population  size  being  only 
about  1%  lower  than  if  clutches  were  not 
taken.  This  impact  would  be  even  lower  if 
any  birds  were  to  relay,  which  is  feasible. 
Indeed,  given  the  decline  rate,  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  no  longer  be  ten  pairs 
breeding  at  the  only  known  site  from  which 
eggs  could  be  taken  in  2011.  The  very  low 
impact  should  also  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  an  annual  population  decline  rate 
of  26%.  The  reason  that  the  impact  would  be 
so  small  is  because  immature  survival  is  very 
low  - and  thus  any  young  birds  prevented 
from  fledging  by  taking  clutches  would  have 
been  very  unlikely  to  survive  to  breeding  age 
anyway. 

As  with  any  conservation  action,  there  are 
no  guarantees  of  success  with  a conservation 
breeding  programme.  Spoon-billed  Sand- 
pipers have  not  been  kept  previously  in  cap- 
tivity, and  it  is  unlikely  that  all  eggs  taken 
would  hatch  and  result  in  healthy  fledged 
birds  in  captivity.  However,  the  available  evi- 
dence has  been  scrutinised  carefully  and  sug- 
gests that  there  is  a good  chance  of  success. 
The  modelling  exercise  conducted  by  Rhys 


Green  and  colleagues  is  important  because  it 
shows  that  if  conservation  breeding  is 
attempted  but  fails,  it  will  not  have  had  a sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  wild  population.  If  it 
succeeds,  it  will  provide  the  vital  safety  net 
needed.  Without  it,  it  is  likely  that  the  species 
will  soon  pass  beyond  the  point  of  no  return, 
even  if  actions  taken  to  reduce  threats  in  the 
wild  are  reasonably  successful  and  are  taken 
rapidly.  The  case  for  establishing  a conserva- 
tion breeding  programme  has  therefore  been 
judged  to  be  very  compelling,  and  is  needed 
immediately  - while  it  is  still  possible  to  find 
birds  in  the  wild.  Indeed,  WWT,  RSPB,  Birds 
Russia,  Moscow  Zoo,  the  All  Russian 
Research  Institute  for  Nature  Conservation 
(ARRINC)  and  others  are  attempting  an 
emergency  rescue  mission  to  do  just  this  as 
this  paper  goes  to  press.  It  is,  however,  essen- 
tial to  remember  that  in  isolation  conserva- 
tion breeding  is  not  the  answer  - no 
conservationist  wishes  birds  to  exist  solely  in 
captivity.  If  this  happens,  we  will  have  failed. 
It  is  certainly  not  a case  of  either  conservation 
breeding  or  actions  to  reduce  trapping 
pressure  and  intertidal  reclamation.  All  of 


204.  It  is  now  recognised  that  trapping  of  small  waders  in  key  wintering  areas  like  the  Bay  of 
Martaban,  in  southern  Myanmar,  could  be  a major  contributor  to  the  recently  accelerated 
population  decline  of  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus. This  iconic  photograph 
shows  a happy  ending,  with  three  children  helping  to  release  a trapped  bird  in  January  2010,  but 
the  reality  is  considerably  bleaker. 
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these  are  essential  and  must  be  undertaken 
simultaneously  if  we  are  to  secure  the  future 
of  the  species  in  the  wild. 

How  are  activities  being 
co-ordinated? 

Many  organisations  have  been  involved  in 
Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  research  and  conser- 
vation for  some  time.  Initial  expeditions  to 
the  remote  Arctic  breeding  grounds  were  run 
by  intrepid  Russian  scientists,  particularly 
Pavel  Tomkovich  and  then  Evgeny 
Syroechkovskiy,  supported  over  the  last 
decade  by  Christoph  Zockler  and  others.  A 
Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Action  Plan  was  pro- 
duced on  behalf  of  BirdLife  International 
with  support  from  the  Convention  on  Migra- 
tory Species  (Zockler  et  al.  2008),  and  while 
this  requires  updating,  it  is  an  important 
guide  for  international  action.  Co-ordination 
of  this  action,  and  the  identification  of  new 
actions  necessary,  is  undertaken  by  the 
‘EAAFP  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Task  Force’, 
an  international  group  set  up  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  East  Asian-Australasian  Flyway 
Partnership  (EAAFP).  This  is  a voluntary 
partnership  of  governmental  and  non- 
governmental organisations  that  aims  to 
protect  migratory  waterbirds,  their  habitat 
and  the  livelihoods  of  people  dependent 
upon  them  along  the  flyway.  The  Task  Force 
is  chaired  by  Evgeny  Syroechkovskiy  of  Birds 
Russia,  and  co-ordinated  by  Christoph 
Zockler. 

In  recent  years,  BirdLife  International  and 
BirdLife  partner  organisations  in  several 
Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  range  states  have 
increased  their  efforts  on  the  conservation  of 
the  species,  raising  funds  for  survey  and  mon- 
itoring work  on  the  breeding  grounds,  and 
working  to  help  ensure  site  protection  along 
the  migratory  flyway.  Since  the  publication  of 
demographic  data  confirming  the  extent  of 
the  declines,  many  more  individuals  and 
organisations  have  expressed  their  desire  and 
willingness  to  help  save  the  species.  Among 
these  are  a number  of  UK-based  organisa- 
tions, including  WWT  and  the  RSPB,  who 
have  pooled  their  expertise  and  resources  in  a 
major  collaborative  effort  to  help  support 
some  of  the  most  urgent  conservation  actions 
needed  to  save  the  species.  With  so  many 
range  countries,  conservation  needs,  and 


organisations  involved,  good  co-ordination  is 
essential,  and  a UK  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 
Support  Group,  chaired  by  Nigel  Clark  of  the 
BTO,  has  been  formed  to  help  to  ensure  good 
communication  and  co-ordination  between 
the  different  UK-based  stakeholders,  and  to 
support  the  work  of  the  Task  Force. 

Many  people  and  organisations  are 
involved  in  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  conser- 
vation - this  is  both  inevitable  (for  such  a 
unique  and  high-profile  species  with  an 
8,000-km  migration  spanning  many  coun- 
tries) and  necessary,  as  many  and  varied 
things  need  to  be  done.  The  concern  is  that  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  find  the  resources 
necessary  to  do  so  much,  so  quickly. 

Can  we  save  the  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper? 

The  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  is  an  interna- 
tionally recognisable  flagship  species  for  the 
East  Asian-Australasian  Flyway.  Its  long-term 
fate  is  linked  to  that  of  a whole  suite  of  species 
that  use  the  flyway,  and  to  the  conservation  of 
sites  along  its  length.  In  addition  to  the 
longer-term  measures  needed  to  protect  these 
sites,  activities  such  as  conservation  breeding 
and  a reduction  in  winter  trapping  pressure 
are  essential  and  of  the  utmost  urgency. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  it  is 
going  to  be  easy  to  save  the  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  - clearly  it  is  not.  Time  is  very 
short,  funds  so  far  available  are  insufficient, 
and  the  logistical  problems  are  considerable. 
Losing  this  unique  species  would  indeed  be 
tragic.  However,  a bigger  tragedy  would  be  to 
lose  it  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  not 
done  everything  in  our  power  to  save  it.  This 
is  why  many  organisations  across  the  conser- 
vation community  have  united  to  attempt 
conservation  breeding  this  summer,  to  sup- 
plement the  many  other  essential  measures 
needed  or  underway.  While  success  is  by  no 
means  guaranteed,  with  a huge  collaborative 
effort,  and  a measure  of  luck,  we  believe  that 
it  is  still  possible  to  save  this  remarkable 
species,  and  we  hope  that  others  will  support 
this  effort. 
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Abstract  In  total,  over  12.5  million  waterbirds  occur  in  Britain  during  the  winter. 
Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  non-breeding  waterbirds  visiting  Britain  are  important 
for  the  birds’  conservation,  both  for  status  assessments  and  for  the  identification 
and  designation  of  nationally  and  internationally  important  sites.  This  paper 
collates  data  from  a wide  range  of  sources,  principally  for  the  period  2004/05  to 
2008/09,  and  produces  estimates  for  92  different  species  or  populations,  some 
using  novel  analytical  methods  developed  by  the  authors.  For  15  species  or 
populations,  formal  estimates  of  wintering  numbers  are  presented  for  the  first 
time. The  estimates  demonstrate  that  species  such  as  Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta , 
Gadwall  Anas  strepera  and,  especially,  Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  have  increased 
substantially  in  the  last  decade,  while  others,  such  as  Greenland  White-fronted 
Goose  Anser  albifrons  flavirostris , Dunlin  Calidris  alpina  and  Common  Pochard  Aythya 
ferina , have  declined  markedly. 


Introduction 

Overwintering  waterbirds  constitute  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  and  significant  elements 
of  the  British  avifauna.  A very  high  propor- 
tion of  many  populations  moves  to  Britain 
for  at  least  part  of  the  non-breeding  season, 
the  numbers  involved  being  especially 
notable  in  comparison  with  the  relatively 
small  proportion  (about  2.5%)  of  the  land 
area  of  Europe  that  Britain  occupies  (Moser 
1987).  Such  concentrations  of  birds  are  due 
to  a number  of  factors.  First,  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf 
Stream,  Britain’s  overwinter  temperatures 
remain  markedly  higher  than  those  of  other 
regions  at  a similar  latitude.  Species  that 
breed  at  more  northerly  latitudes  (west  to 
Canada  and  Greenland  and  east  to  Scandi- 
navia and  Arctic  Russia),  or  to  the  east  in 
northern  Europe  and  Russia,  vacate  their 


breeding  grounds  as  food  availability  dwin- 
dles with  the  onset  of  winter,  and  a post- 
breeding migration  to  Britain  can  involve  a 
shorter  journey  than  might  otherwise  be 
required.  Second,  despite  the  fact  that 
(outside  protected  areas)  much  of  the  British 
countryside  is  seriously  degraded  and  inhos- 
pitable to  wildlife,  Britain  does  retain  sub- 
stantial areas  of  wetland  habitats,  in 
particular  its  estuaries,  which  are  highly  pro- 
ductive in  terms  of  invertebrate  food,  and 
newly  created  inland  wetlands,  such  as 
flooded  gravel-pits.  Third,  Britain’s  geo- 
graphic position  places  it  along  an  important 
migratory  route  (the  East  Atlantic  Flyway) 
between  northern  breeding  grounds  and 
important  wintering  areas  farther  south  such 
as  Iberia,  Morocco  and  the  Banc  d’Arguin  in 
Mauritania.  Finally,  there  has  been  a general 
reduction  in  hunting  pressure  for  many  ol 
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205..  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  British  winter  birding  experiences  is  surely  the  dawn  flight 
of  Pink-footed  Geese  Anser  brachyrhynchus  leaving  their  roost,  in  this  case  at  Snettisham,  Norfolk, 
December  2008.  Pinkfeet  numbers  have  increased  steadily  in  recent  years,  the  most  recent 
estimate  being  360,000  in  autumn  2009. 


these  populations,  an  increase  in  provision  of 
nature  reserves  and  the  implementation  of 
other  positive  conservation  policies,  all  of 
which  help  to  create  favourable  wintering 
conditions  (Tubbs  1977,  1991;  Owen  et  al 
1986). 

Despite  these  positive  aspects,  however, 
there  are  increasing  causes  for  concern.  Mon- 
itoring schemes  such  as  the  Wetland  Bird 
Survey  (WeBS)  suggest  that,  following 
decades  of  generally  increasing  numbers  of 
waterbirds,  many  species  are  now  declining, 
in  some  cases  rapidly  (Calbrade  et  al.  2010). 
Conversely,  numbers  of  other  species  con- 
tinue to  increase.  In  addition  to  the  scientific 
desire  to  understand  such  changes,  and  a 
moral  argument  to  reverse  declines  if  they 
are  due  to  human  factors,  there  is  also  a legal 
requirement  to  investigate  these  changes  in 
population  size  and  the  factors  underlying 
them.  The  UK  is  a signatory  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  Wetlands  of  International  Impor- 
tance especially  as  Waterfowl  Habitat  (better 
known  as  the  Ramsar  Convention),  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  Migratory 
Species  of  Wild  Animals,  the  African- 
Eurasian  Migratory  Waterbird  Agreement, 


and  the  Convention  on  Biological  Diversity, 
among  others.  In  addition,  as  a member  of 
the  European  Union,  the  UK  is  bound  by 
Directives  2009/147/EC  and  92/43/EEC 
(generally  referred  to  as  the  Birds  Directive 
and  Habitats  Directive,  respectively).  Among 
other  requirements,  these  international  Con- 
ventions and  European  Directives  oblige  the 
UK  to  monitor  its  waterbirds  and  provide  for 
their  conservation  (for  further  details,  see 
www.jncc.gov.uk/page- 1 359). 

The  monitoring  of  waterbirds  in  Britain  is 
typically  undertaken  by  collating  sample 
counts  to  derive  interannual  population 
trends,  i.e.  the  relative  numbers  of  a species 
present  in  one  year  compared  with  the 
numbers  in  another.  However,  there  are  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  just  relative 
numbers,  but  population  sizes  as  well.  These 
include  the  application  of  criteria  supporting 
the  Ramsar  Convention;  Criterion  6 says  that 
a wetland  is  considered  internationally 
important  if  it  regularly  holds  at  least  1%  of 
the  individuals  in  a biogeographic  population 
of  one  species  or  subspecies  of  waterbird. 
Knowledge  of  population  size  is  also  impor- 
tant when  assessing  threat  and  extinction  risk, 
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in  understanding  resource  use  and  interspe- 
cific competition,  and  in  assessing  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  avian  diseases.  It  should  be 
noted  that  population  estimates  are  required 
at  both  national  and  international  levels; 
waterbird  monitoring  data  from  Britain  are 
thus  passed  on  to  the  International  Waterbird 
Census  and  so  contribute  to  the  regular 
Waterbird  Population  Estimates  publications 
(e.g.  Wetlands  International  2006). 

Given  the  need  to  work  with  reasonably 
up-to-date  estimates,  and  given  that  many 
species  are  showing  clear  changes  in  recent 
status  in  Britain,  it  is  timely  to  reassess  the 


numbers  of  waterbirds  overwintering  in 
Britain.  Such  assessments  have  previously 
been  undertaken  approximately  once  every 
ten  years,  the  most  recent  being  those 
described  by  Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003) 
for  wildfowl  and  by  Rehfisch  et  al.  (2003)  for 
coastal  waders.  Both  of  those  papers  relied 
largely  on  data  from  the  period  1994/95  to 
1998/99.  The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  update 
these  estimates  (and  the  corresponding  1% 
thresholds  for  determining  site  importance), 
principally  by  making  use  of  new  data 
but  also  by  considering  new  analytical 
approaches  for  particular  species. 


206.  Black-tailed  Godwits  Limosa  limosa,  Snettisham,  Norfolk,  April 
20 1 0.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  at  least,  over  95%  of  Black-tailed 
Godwits  and  almost  all  Bar-tailed  Godwits  in  Britain  occur  on  estuaries, 
so  WeBS  counts  of  these  two  species  produce  a clear  and  accurate 
picture  of  totals  and  trends. These  show  a substantial  decline  in 
wintering  Bar-tails  in  recent  years  (the  current  estimate  is  38,000); 
moreover,  the  Bar-tailed  to  Black-tailed  ratio  has  now  fallen  from 
4:1  to  less  than  1:1  in  a single  decade. 


Scope 

Geographic  area 

This  assessment  covers 
Great  Britain,  including 
the  offshore  islands  of 
England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  (such  as  Shetland, 
Orkney,  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  Anglesey,  the 
Isles  of  Scilly  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight).  However,  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Channel  Islands  are 
omitted.  Estimates  of 
non-breeding  waterbirds 
in  Northern  Ireland  are 
traditionally  considered 
alongside  those  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland;  the 
latest  all-Ireland  estimates 
were  published  by  Crowe 
et  al.  (2008).  For  birds 
making  use  of  the  sea,  the 
estimates  presented  here 
attempt  to  stick  broadly 
to  birds  visible  from  the 
shore,  although  for 
a number  of  species, 
notably  Red-throated 
Diver  Gavia  stellata 
and  Common  Scoter 
Melanitta  nigra,  concen- 
trations of  birds  located 
by  aerial  survey  farther 
offshore  have  also  been 
included  as  discussed 
in  individual  species 
accounts. 
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Timescale  and  season 

Most  data  used  in  the  analyses  relate  to 
counts  made  in  the  five  winters  between 
2004/05  and  2008/09  (although  more  recent 
counts  were  available  for  several  species).  The 
overwinter  period,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
estimates  presented  in  this  paper,  is  defined  as 
September  to  March  for  the  majority  of 
species.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  differs 
from  the  period  used  for  some  previous  esti- 
mates, for  example  Rehfisch  et  al.  (2003),  in 
which  wader  estimates  were  all  based  on  data 
collected  during  November  to  March.  Wader 
counts  for  September  and  October  were 
omitted  from  previous  estimates  owing  to 
concerns  about  passage  birds  inflating  the 
winter  numbers.  However,  among  the  more 
numerous  species,  only  Ringed  Plover 
Charadrius  hiaticula  and  Sanderling  Calidris 
alba  show  very  pronounced  peaks  in  numbers 
on  passage  compared  with  those  during  the 
winter,  and  these  typically  occur  in  August 
and  May  (which  are  omitted  from  the 
analyses  here).  A number  of  less  abundant 
waders,  however,  show  peak  numbers  at  times 
of  passage,  with  far  higher  numbers  in 
autumn  than  remain  for  the  winter.  Although 
it  is  not  always  straightforward  to  define  a 


clear  demarcation  between  seasons,  examina- 
tion of  WeBS  data  suggests  that,  for  a useful 
estimate  of  the  size  of  the  wintering  popula- 
tion, data  for  November  to  March  only 
should  be  considered  for  Little  Stint  C. 
minuta,  Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus, 
Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos, 
Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus  and 
Greenshank  T.  nebularia.  Therefore,  estimates 
for  these  five  waders  have  been  calculated 
based  on  the  period  November  to  March. 

Species  and  populations  covered 

Previous  papers  presenting  British  popula- 
tion estimates  of  waterbirds  have  tended  to 
focus  on  either  wildfowl  or  waders,  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  monitoring  has  histori- 
cally been  organised  in  Britain.  This  paper 
represents  the  first  occasion  that  new  esti- 
mates have  been  presented  for  both  of  these 
main  groups  together,  in  addition  to  esti- 
mates for  divers  (Gaviidae),  grebes  (Podici- 
pedidae),  cormorants  (Phalacrocoracidae), 
herons  and  allies  (Ardeidae),  rails  (Rallidae) 
and  gulls  (Laridae). 

All  species  on  Category  A or  C of  the 
BOU’s  British  List  were  considered  for  inclu- 
sion. Rarer  species  - those  on  the  BBRC  list 


207.  Male  Mallards  Anas  platyrhynchos,  UK,  October  2005. The  Mallard  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
wildfowl  species  to  survey  accurately,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  occurs  widely  throughout  the 
British  countryside  as  a whole,  rather  than  being  found  predominantly  on  the  larger  waterbodies 
that  are  well  covered  by  WeBS  counters. 
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208.  Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus,  Worcestershire,  March  20 10. The  small  numbers  of  Slavonian 
Grebes  that  occur  at  inland  sites  in  England  are  paid  the  most  attention  by  birders  but  the  majority 
of  those  wintering  in  Britain  are  found  in  sheltered  coastal  waters  in  the  north  and  west,  from  the 
Solway  northwards,  and  particularly  in  the  Northern  Isles  and  Outer  Hebrides;  the  population  in 
Orkney  alone  may  be  in  excess  of  300. 


</A  **4$#** 


209.  Northern  Lapwings  Vanellus  vanellus,  Lancashire,  December  2009.  In  contrast  to  those  waders 
whose  distribution  is  predominantly  coastal.  Lapwings  occur  in  many  terrestrial  as  well  as  wetland 
habitats,  which  makes  estimation  of  the  total  population  that  much  more  difficult.  Some  620,000  are 
estimated  to  occur  in  Britain  in  winter,  which  is  a major  decline  from  the  previous  estimate  of 
1,500,000  (Cayford  & Waters  1996),  although  the  uncertainty  around  the  figures  demands  that 
caution  about  the  extent  of  the  decline  is  needed.  Nonetheless,  the  UK  breeding  population 
declined  by  about  50%  between  1982  and  2007,  which  matches  the  situation  farther  afield  in 
Europe,  and  supports  the  likelihood  of  a significant  decline. 
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(see  Hudson  et  al.  2010)  or  in  the  reports  of 
scarce  migrant  birds  (e.g.  Fraser  & Rogers 
2006)  - have  been  omitted.  Given  that  the 
focus  is  on  non-breeding  birds,  terns  have 
been  excluded,  since  they  are  predominantly 
summer  visitors  to  Britain.  The  following 
species  were  also  omitted,  being  almost 
exclusively  summer  or  passage  migrants  to 
Britain:  Garganey  Anas  querquedula.  Corn 
Crake  Crex  crex,  Stone-curlew  Burhinus 
oedicnemus,  Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius 
dubius,  Dotterel  C.  morinellus,  Curlew  Sand- 
piper Calidris  ferruginea  and  Wood  Sand- 
piper T.  glareola.  However,  some  other 
species  which  occur  more  commonly  in  the 
summer  or  passage  periods,  such  as  Whim- 
brel  and  Common  Sandpiper,  are  included  as 
they  form  a small  but  regular  component  of 
the  British  wintering  waterbird  assemblage, 
and  because  wintering  numbers  of  these 
species  may  increase  in  future  according  to 
current  climate-change  predictions.  Kitti - 
wake  Rissa  tridactyla  was  omitted,  since 
outside  the  breeding  season  it  occurs  mostly 
far  offshore.  Similarly,  Little  Gull  Hydro- 
coloeus  minutus  has  been  excluded,  given  that 
it  occurs  in  Britain  principally  as  a passage 
species,  and  also  that,  especially  in  winter,  the 
majority  of  birds  are  to  be  found  offshore. 
Finally,  although  Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus 
population  estimation  was  considered  care- 
fully, and  is  discussed  in  detail  below,  it  was 
concluded  that  no  estimate  was  currently 
possible  for  this  species. 

Although  waterbirds  are  most  frequently 
considered  at  the  species  level,  it  is  now  a 
well-established  practice  (both  in  terms  of 
monitoring  and  in  terms  of  species  conserva- 
tion) to  cover  clearly  differentiated  popula- 
tions separately,  as  discrete  units  of 
conservation  management  (Scott  & Rose 
1996;  Wetlands  International  2006;  Delany  et 
al.  2009).  In  a British  context,  this  applies 
most  clearly  to  several  species  of  geese,  where 
there  are  well-defined,  discrete  populations, 
and  here  we  present  separate  estimates  for 
recognised  subspecies  or  populations  of  Bean 
Anser  fabalis,  White-fronted  A.  albifrons, 
Greylag  A.  anser,  Barnacle  Branta  leucopsis 
and  Brent  Goose  B.  bernicla.  In  addition,  we 
follow  the  recommendations  of  Scott  & Rose 
(1996)  and  Furness  et  al.  (2010)  and  treat 
Common  Eiders  Somateria  mollissima  on 


Shetland  as  a separate  population  from  those 
elsewhere  in  Britain  (although  we  have  not 
followed  the  taxonomic  recommendation  of 
Furness  et  al.  (2010),  since  BOU  has  yet  to 
recognise  this  population  as  belonging  to  the 
subspecies  faeroeensis).  Population  delin- 
eation is  discussed  in  table  2 for  other  species 
that  have  more  than  one  recognised  popula- 
tion wintering  in  Britain. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  popula- 
tion estimates  are  presented  for  the  more 
numerous  non-native  species  (BOU  Cat- 
egory C),  selection  of  protected  areas  for 
these  species  in  Britain  would  be  inappro- 
priate (and  has  no  legal  basis)  and  so  1% 
population  thresholds  are  not  presented. 

Methods 
Count  data 

Given  the  wide  range  of  species  considered, 
there  is  no  single  survey  or  approach  that  can 
produce  satisfactory  population  estimates  for 
all  British  waterbirds.  Despite  an  impressive 
effort  by  dedicated  volunteer  counters,  there 
will  always  be  birds  that  go  unrecorded,  even  in 
such  a well-surveyed  country  as  Britain.  Esti- 
mating the  uncounted  proportion  of  any  pop- 
ulation remains  a continuing  challenge.  For 
this  paper,  a range  of  data  sources  has  been 
used  to  determine  both  the  counted  and  the 
uncounted  proportions  of  each  population, 
with  the  most  appropriate  methods  of  estima- 
tion being  selected  for  each  species. 

The  most  comprehensive  monitoring  of 
Britain’s  waterbirds  is  carried  out  by  the 
Wetland  Bird  Survey  (WeBS).  Pre-defined 
wetland  sites  are  visited  monthly  by  volun- 
teers, the  majority  of  counts  being  carried 
out  on  a pre-selected  date  to  minimise  the 
risk  of  birds  that  move  between  sites  being 
double-counted.  WeBS  counts  take  place 
throughout  the  year,  but  coverage  is  substan- 
tially higher  between  September  and  March. 
Over  2,000  sites  are  counted  each  year,  with 
many  of  the  larger  sites  subdivided  into 
smaller  count  units  and  covered  by  co-ordi- 
nated teams  (Calbrade  et  al.  2010). 

Coverage  by  WeBS  is  excellent  for  estu- 
aries, and  very  good  for  the  larger  inland  still 
waterbodies  in  lowland  Britain.  Coverage  of 
smaller  lowland  still  waters,  upland  still 
waters,  rivers  and  the  open  coast  (between 
estuaries)  is  much  less  complete,  however, 
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while  offshore  habitats  are  particularly  chal- 
lenging in  terms  of  obtaining  satisfactory 
coverage.  Although  the  largest  concentrations 
of  most  species  of  waterbirds  are  covered  by 
WeBS,  these  other  habitats  collectively  add 
up  to  a large  resource  that  is  utilised  by  dif- 
ferent species  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent. 
Moreover,  some  species  of  ‘waterbird’  use 
more  terrestrial  habitats,  either  for  part  of  the 
day  (such  as  many  geese  and  gulls,  feeding  on 
land  but  returning  to  waterbodies  to  roost) 
or  more  generally  (such  as  European  Golden 
Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria , Northern  Lapwing 
Vanellus  vanellus  and,  the  most  extreme  case, 
Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola). 

Although  WeBS  regularly  covers  some 
important  stretches  of  the  non-estuarine 
coasts  of  Britain,  most  of  the  rocky  and  sandy 
shores  are  surveyed  on  a roughly  decadal  basis 
only,  by  a one-off  midwinter  count  of  a large 
proportion  of  the  coast.  Since  the  coast  of 
Britain  is  too  long  to  cover  in  its  entirety, 
count  stretches  are  selected  randomly  to  allow 
reliable  estimation  of  the  total  numbers  of 
birds  using  the  open  coasts  (Austin  2008).  The 
latest  such  Non-estuarine  Coastal  Waterbird 


Survey  (NEWS)  was  undertaken  in  January 
2007,  making  it  ideal  for  incorporation  into 
the  current  population  estimates. 

Some  populations  of  geese  and  swans 
using  wetlands  as  safe  overnight  roosts  are 
missed  during  daytime  WeBS  counts.  These 
species  are  well  monitored  by  the  Goose  & 
Swan  Monitoring  Programme  (GSMP),  an 
umbrella  scheme  which  includes  several 
detailed  surveys  of  these  populations.  Counts 
are  generally  undertaken  either  at  daytime 
feeding  locations  or  as  birds  fly  to  or  from 
nocturnal  roosts,  as  appropriate. 

While  this  paper  generates  new  estimates 
for  the  majority  of  species,  for  some  others 
(e.g.  Red-throated  Diver,  Golden  Plover, 
Lapwing)  recent  population  estimates  have 
been  published  based  on  detailed  considera- 
tion of  those  species;  in  such  cases,  we  simply 
present  the  estimate  from  these  recent 
sources.  Similarly,  wintering  gulls  are  typi- 
cally highly  dispersed  during  the  day  and 
have  thus  been  counted  at  nocturnal  roosts 
on  a decadal  basis,  the  latest  such  under- 
taking being  the  Winter  Gull  Roost  Survey 
(WinGS)  carried  out  from  2003/04  to 


210.  Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta,  Norfolk,  July  20 10.  The  spread  of  the  Little  Egret  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  population  changes  described  in  this  paper  - from  a BBRC  rarity  to  a wintering 
population  of  at  least  4,500  individuals  in  little  over  20  years. The  species  now  occurs  widely  inland 
in  southern  Britain,  and  along  most  parts  of  the  coastline  of  England  and  Wales. 
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2005/06.  The  estimates  of  the  more 
numerous  gull  species  generated  from  this 
survey  are  described  in  Banks  et  al.  (2007) 
and  are  simply  repeated  here. 

Finally,  for  many  of  the  scarcer  species,  we 
have  compiled  supplementary  information 
from  various  sources,  including  BirdTrack, 
some  preliminary  information  from  the  cur- 
rently ongoing  Bird  Atlas  2007-11  project, 
the  BirdGuides  database,  reports  of  dedicated 
aerial  and  boat-based  surveys  and,  signifi- 
cantly, recent  county  bird  reports.  In  other 
cases,  the  approach  to  producing  an  estimate 
has  involved  demographic  data,  such  as 
breeding  population  size  and  measures  of 
productivity  and  survival.  For  a small 
number  of  species,  information  from  ring- 
recovery  rates  and  shooting-bag  returns  has 
also  been  incorporated.  Such  species-specific 
approaches  are  described  in  more  detail  in 
the  results. 

Extrapolation  to  uncounted  sites 

There  have  been  a number  of  approaches  in 
the  past  to  try  to  estimate  the  number  of 
inland  birds  missed  by  the  main  counting 
schemes.  Jackson  et  al.  (2006)  described  a 
Dispersed  Waterbirds  Survey  (DWS),  which 
asked  volunteers  to  count  waterbirds  in  ran- 
domly selected  1-km  squares  in  the  winter  of 
2002/03.  This  survey  generated  population 
estimates  for  a number  of  the  more  wide- 
spread species,  and  these  estimates  have  been 
considered  as  part  of  the  current  work  and 
are  referred  to  alongside  the  results  below. 

Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003),  following 
Kirby  (1995),  used  extrapolation  factors  for 
the  more  widespread  wildfowl  species;  these 
factors  were  used  to  multiply  up  the  numbers 
of  birds  found  during  WeBS.  The  factors 
were  based  on  three  intensive  studies  in 
several  parts  of  England,  and  effectively  com- 
pared the  number  of  each  species  counted 
during  an  attempt  at  ‘complete’  coverage, 
with  the  number  counted  at  the  standard 
WeBS  sites.  While  this  is  a sensible  approach, 
there  are  a number  of  potential  issues.  First, 
using  extrapolation  factors  in  this  way  makes 
the  assumption  that  the  same  proportion  of  a 
species  will  remain  on  counted  sites  into  the 
future,  even  if  the  actual  number  increases  or 
declines.  Second,  while  each  of  these  three 
intensive  studies  certainly  provided  greatly 


enhanced  coverage,  they  were  not  able  to 
cover  the  entire  habitat  spectrum  utilised  by 
all  species  of  waterbirds.  For  example, 
Moorhens  Gallituila  chloropus  can  be  found 
in  small  drainage  ditches,  garden  ponds, 
pools  in  damp  woodland,  etc.  The  extrapola- 
tion factors  calculated  from  these  studies  are 
likely  to  be  more  valid  for  those  species 
restricted  to  medium/large  still  waters  (e.g. 
Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina , Shoveler 
Anas  clypeata ),  and  less  valid  for  those  species 
which  are  distributed  more  widely  across  the 
landscape  (e.g.  Moorhen,  Mallard  A. 
platyrhynchos).  Third,  using  extrapolation 
factors  derived  solely  from  these  three  studies 
makes  the  assumption  that  they  are  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  of  the  British  landscape. 
Although  not  unreasonable,  especially  given 
that  one  of  them  covered  a large  area  of 
northwest  England,  there  may  have  been  an 
under-representation  of  some  landscape 
types,  notably  lowland  farmland  and  moun- 
tain/moorland (although  the  latter  supports 
relatively  few  waterbirds  in  winter,  and  so 
under-recording  in  this  habitat  type  may  be  a 
less  important  issue).  Finally,  the  study  in 
northwest  England  was  carried  out  during  a 
period  of  cold  weather,  which  may  have 
caused  birds  to  congregate  more  than  normal 
on  larger  sites,  leading  to  a lower  extrapola- 
tion factor  than  in  a more  typical  winter. 

Despite  such  reservations,  this  method  is 
still  a reasonable  way  of  estimating  the 
number  of  non-counted  birds,  and  remains 
the  best  possible  approach  given  current  data 
availability.  A similar  approach  is  adopted  in 
this  paper,  with  two  further  datasets  being 
used  to  enhance  the  extrapolation  factors. 
First,  the  Teesmouth  Bird  Club  kindly  made 
available  the  results  of  the  Cleveland  Water 
Body  Survey  (Sharp  2008;  James  2009)  from 
the  winters  of  2006/07  and  2008/09 
(although  only  the  former  was  used  for  the 
current  analysis,  as  coverage  was  higher  in 
that  winter),  the  aim  of  which  was  to  investi- 
gate how  many  waterbirds  occurred  on  sites 
away  from  standard  WeBS  sites.  Very  good 
coverage  was  obtained  of  the  lakes  and  larger 
ponds  in  Cleveland,  as  well  as  the  River  Tees; 
smaller  rivers  and  very  small  ponds  were  not 
included.  Second,  during  the  winters 
1999/2000  to  2006/07,  a Norfolk  Bird  Atlas 
project  was  carried  out  (Taylor  & Marchant 
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Table  I.  Extrapolation  factors  derived  from  five  UK  studies  designed  to  identify  the  proportion 
of  common  waterbirds  missed  by  standard  survey  techniques. 


Species 

NW  Eng 

NE  Eng 

SW  London 

Cleveland 

Norfolk 

MEAN 

Jan  1991 

Jan  1993 

Jan  1993 

2006-07 

1999/00- 

2006/07 

Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor 

1.79 

1.52 

1.64 

2.60 

5.48 

2.61 

Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser  * 

1.72  — 

1.06 

3.10 

1.96 

Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis 

1.32 

1.71 

1.62 

1.78 

4.84 

2.25 

Common  Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna 

1.01 

1.08 

n/a 

1.01 

1.00 

1.02 

Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope 

1.02 

1.15 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.05 

Gadwall  Anas  strepera 

1.30 

1.11 

1.09 

1.06 

1.37 

1.18 

Eurasian  Teal  Anas  crecca 

1.20 

1.40 

1.03 

1.24 

1.16 

1.21 

Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos  ** 

(1.57) 

(2.13) 

(L43) 

(3.82) 

4.00 

4.00 

Pintail  Anas  acuta 

1.00 

n/a 

n/a 

1.01 

1.00 

1.00 

Shoveler  Anas  clypeata 

1.27 

n/a 

1.18 

1.19 

1.01 

1.16 

Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina 

1.18 

1.25 

1.10 

1.18 

1.38 

1.22 

Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula 

1.34 

1.43 

1.17 

1.44 

2.02 

1.48 

Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula 

1.36 

1.24 

1.02 

1.09 

1.60 

1.26 

Goosander  Mergus  merganser 

1.92 

4.47 

1.48 

1.25 

5.65 

2.95 

Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

1.43 

n/a 

n/a 

1.21 

3.72 

2.12 

Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus  1.63 

n/a 

1.16 

1.04 

2.36 

1.55 

Great  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo  1.19 

1.50 

1.04 

1.12 

3.14 

1.60 

Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus  ** 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

(3.10) 

16.78 

16.78 

Common  Coot  Fulica  atra 

1.54 

1.27 

1.10 

1.14 

1.77 

1.36 

Notes 

n/a:  no  estimates  presented  in  those  studies 

* These  are  British-breeding  Greylags.  No  extrapolation  factors  for  re-established  Greylag  Goose  were  presented 
by  Kirby  (1995).  Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003)  included  a value  of  1.72  based  on  additional  data  from  a 
Naturalised  Goose  Survey  in  summer  1991. 

**  Extrapolation  factors  for  Mallard  and  Moorhen  are  based  only  on  the  Norfolk  study,  given  that  these  species 
occur  in  many  habitats  in  the  wider  countryside  that  were  not  covered  in  the  other  studies. 


2011).  Counts  were  made  of  all  species 
within  each  tetrad  in  Norfolk  across  the 
winter  period,  and  the  results  were  available 
to  us. 

The  extrapolation  factors  from  these  five 
studies  for  a number  of  common  and  wide- 
spread species  are  presented  in  table  1.  A 
range  of  values  is  apparent,  with  those  from 
Norfolk  often  noticeably  higher  than  the 
others.  This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  waterbird 
densities  being  relatively  high  in  this  lowland 
county,  which  has  extensive  areas  of  wetland 
habitat,  notably  in  the  Fens  and  the  Norfolk 
Broads.  However,  the  most  important  factor 
is  likely  to  he  that  data  were  collected  across 
all  habitats,  not  only  larger  still  waters,  and  so 
the  assessment  of  the  numbers  of  some 
species  present  in  the  wider  countryside  is 
likely  to  be  more  complete.  Given  the  range 
of  extrapolation  factors  estimated  for  the  dif- 
ferent regions,  it  was  considered  that  a mean 


of  the  factors  generated  from  the  five  indi- 
vidual studies  would  be  most  appropriate  to 
produce  the  updated  population  estimates 
for  most  species.  The  exceptions  were 
Moorhen  and  Mallard,  which  were  consid- 
ered to  be  such  widespread  species  that  they 
would  be  under-represented  by  all  but  the 
Norfolk  study. 

Analytical  methods 

WeBS  & NEWS 

For  the  majority  of  waterbird  populations, 
data  from  all  British  WeBS  sites  were 
extracted  from  the  WeBS  database.  While 
coverage  of  the  key  sites  is  generally  excellent, 
there  are  inevitably  occasions  when  the 
regular  sites  go  uncounted.  To  deal  with  the 
issue  of  missing  counts,  estimates  are  pro- 
duced by  standard  WeBS  processing  methods 
(Thaxter  et  al.  2010).  Estimated  counts  were 
examined  by  eye  to  guard  against  any  risk  of 
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211.  Ringed  Plovers  Charadrius  hiaticula  in  flight,  Anglesey,  April  2009.  Wintering  Ringed  Plovers 
in  Britain  are  of  the  nominate  form,  but  birds  of  two  other  subspecies,  C.  h.  tundrae  and  C.  h. 
psammodroma,  pass  through  Britain  on  migration.  The  majority  of  these  Ringed  Plovers  are  thought 
to  be  psammodroma  still  moulting  into  breeding  plumage  (note  the  largely  dark  bills  of  most  of  the 
birds  - unlike  tundrae  and  psammodroma,  nominate  hiaticula  has  no  non-breeding  plumage  as  such). 


unsuitable  estimates  being  generated,  with 
just  a few  such  counts  being  removed  as  a 
result. 

The  sites  in  the  WeBS  dataset  are  classified 
as  ‘inland’,  ‘estuarine’,  or  ‘non-estuarine 
coastal’.  It  is  thus  possible  to  sum  counts 
across  sites  to  obtain  a total  (per 
species/month/year)  for  each  of  these  three 
broad  habitat  classes.  As  stated  earlier,  WeBS 
is  known  to  cover  only  a relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  Britain’s  non-estuarine  coasts, 
whereas  NEWS  gives  good  estimates  of  the 
total  numbers  of  birds  present  in  this  habitat. 
Since  NEWS  was  a single  count,  in  January 
2007,  an  estimated  NEWS-equivalent  total 
for  each  month  of  the  five  winters  under 
consideration  was  generated,  by  using  the 
ratio  of  the  non-estuarine  WeBS  total  (in  any 
given  month)  to  the  non-estuarine  WeBS 
total  in  January  2007.  Then,  for  each  month, 
the  non-estuarine  component  of  the  WeBS 
total  was  replaced  with  the  estimated  NEWS- 
equivalent. 

Following  this,  totals  were  summed  across 
these  three  broad  habitat  classes.  For  each 
species,  for  each  of  the  five  winters  2004/05 
to  2008/09,  the  peak  monthly  British  total 
was  then  selected,  and  then  the  means  of 
these  winter  peaks  over  the  five  winters  were 
calculated  for  each  species.  These  ‘five-year 
peak-means’  represent  the  entire  coast  (estu- 
arine and  non-estuarine),  plus  counted 


inland  WeBS  sites.  Thereafter,  for  the  species 
in  table  1,  estimates  were  scaled  upwards  by 
the  extrapolation  factors  listed,  to  allow  for 
the  unsurveyed  population  component. 

Censuses 

For  eight  swan  and  goose  populations,  esti- 
mates are  best  based  on  the  extensive 
national  censuses  that  are  carried  out  at 
regular  intervals.  For  Taiga  Bean  Goose  Anser 
f.  fabalis,  Pink-footed  Goose  Anser 
brachyrhynchus , Greenland  White-fronted 
Goose  Anser  albifrons  flavirostris , Icelandic 
Greylag  Goose  and  Svalbard  Barnacle  Goose, 
such  census  values  are  available  annually.  In 
the  cases  of  Taiga  Bean  Goose,  Greenland 
White-fronted  Goose  and  Icelandic  Greylag 
Goose,  the  mean  value  of  the  five  most 
recently  available  census  totals  (2005/06  to 
2009/10)  was  used  as  the  population  esti- 
mate. However,  both  Pink-footed  Goose  and 
Svalbard  Barnacle  Goose  have  shown  sus- 
tained increases  over  recent  years  and  a five- 
year  mean  substantially  underestimates  their 
population  sizes;  in  these  two  cases,  the 
census  value  from  the  most  recent  winter  was 
used  as  the  estimate.  Bewick’s  Swan  Cygnus 
columbianus,  Whooper  Swan  C.  cygnus  and 
Greenland  Barnacle  Goose  are  censused  on  a 
periodic  basis  and  so  for  these  populations, 
the  most  recently  available  national  census 
was  used  for  the  estimate. 
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Compilations 

For  19  populations,  estimates  were  derived  by 
subdividing  Britain  into  regions,  generally 
standard  bird  recording  areas  (Ballance  & 
Smith  2008)  but  sometimes  broader  sea  areas, 
such  as  the  Moray  Firth,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  species  involved.  Estimates  for 
each  region  were  produced  through  expert 
opinion  following  examination  of  multiple 
datasets.  This  is  broadly  the  same  approach  as 
that  taken  by  Kirby  et  al.  (1993)  and  Kershaw 
& Cranswick  (2003).  In  summing  regional 
estimates  to  produce  a British  estimate, 
account  was  taken  (so  far  as  possible)  of 
major  movements.  For  example,  peak 
numbers  of  Common  Scoters  on  the  Solway 
Firth  occur  during  passage,  and  thus  peak 
numbers  there  were  not  added  to  peaks  from 
wintering  sites  farther  south  (Hartley  2007). 

Existing  sources 

For  12  populations,  other  detailed  studies 
have  recently  produced  published  British 
estimates.  In  these  cases,  the  estimates  from 
these  studies  are  simply  collated  here. 

Miscellaneous 

For  the  remaining  five  populations  (Shag 
Phalacrocorax  aristotelis , Grey  Heron  Ardea 


cinerea,  Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus, 
Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago  and 
Woodcock),  none  of  the  approaches  above 
were  suitable  and  the  methods  used  to 
produce  the  estimate  are  described  in  table  2. 

Results 

Population  estimates  for  wintering  water- 
birds  in  Britain  are  presented  in  table  2,  along 
with  notes  on  their  derivation  to  aid  the  task 
of  updating  the  estimates  in  future  years.  For 
each  species,  or  defined  population,  the  new 
recommended  British  non-breeding  estimate 
is  presented.  For  most  populations,  a 1% 
threshold  value  is  also  given  for  purposes  of 
site  assessment.  Threshold  values  are  not  pre- 
sented for  non-native  species  as  there  is  no 
legal  basis  for  site  assessment  for  these 
species.  Estimates  and  thresholds  have  been 
rounded  as  follows: 


Unrounded 

Estimate 

1%  threshold 

estimate 

rounded  to 

rounded  to 

1-100 

nearest  1 

nearest  1 

101-1,000 

nearest  10 

nearest  1 

1,001-10,000 

nearest  100 

nearest  1 

10,001-100,000 

nearest  1,000 

nearest  10 

100,001-1,000,000 

nearest  10,000 

nearest  100 

>1,000,000 

nearest  100,000 

nearest  1,000 

212.  Sanderlings  Calidris  alba,  Norfolk,  February  2008.  Sanderlings  are  more  or  less  entirely  coastal 
in  the  non-breeding  season,  with  over  a third  found  on  non-estuarine  stretches  of  the  British 
coastline.  Numbers  have  declined  since  the  last  estimate,  although  that  trend  appears  to  be  solely 
due  to  the  situation  on  open  coastlines,  as  the  counts  from  estuarine  areas  have  remained  steady  or 
increased  overall. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  where  1%  of  the 
national  population  is  less  than  50  birds  (i.e. 
the  national  population  is  less  than  5,000),  50 
is  normally  used  as  the  minimum  qualifying 
threshold  for  the  designation  of  sites  of 
importance  (Stroud  et  al.  2001). 

As  discussed  above,  different  methods 
have  been  used  in  determining  estimates  for 
different  species  and  populations,  and  these 
methods  are  indicated  in  table  2.  Inevitably, 
given  the  range  of  species  involved,  and  the 
variety  of  data  sources  and  analytical 
approaches  required,  a variable  level  of  confi- 
dence can  be  attached  to  each  estimate.  Fol- 
lowing the  approach  taken  by  the  Avian 
Population  Estimates  Panel  (Baker  et  al. 
2006),  a reliability  score  has  been  assigned  to 
each  estimate.  This  score  is  simply  a broad 
judgement  by  the  authors.  A score  of  1 is 
given  to  an  estimate  based  on  good-quality 
counts  of  a large  proportion  of  the  individ- 
uals involved;  a score  of  2 is  given  to  an  esti- 
mate which  is  heavily  based  on  count  data 
but  for  which  these  data  have  had  to  be 
extrapolated  to  a large  degree;  and  a score  of 
3 is  given  to  an  estimate  which  is  not  strongly 
based  on  actual  count  data  and/or  for  which 
large  assumptions  have  had  to  be  made. 

Discussion 

The  combined  estimates  for  the  92  popula- 
tions presented  in  this  paper  suggest  that 
Britain  is  host  to  at  least  12.5  million  over- 
wintering waterbirds  each  year.  For  15  of  the 
species  or  populations,  the  winter  estimates 
presented  in  this  paper  are  the  first  to  be  for- 
mally published.  All  of  the  estimates  pre- 
sented are  felt  to  provide  the  best  possible 
representation  of  current  numbers  of  non- 
breeding waterbirds  in  Britain,  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  these  figures  are  used  for  all 
relevant  purposes  from  now  until  such  time 
as  they  are  updated.  The  estimates  continue 
to  underline  the  immense  importance  of 
Britain  for  many  of  the  species  involved,  and 
will  underpin  the  ongoing  implementation  of 
conservation  policy  for  wetlands  and  water- 
birds.  Future  Waterbirds  in  the  UK  reports1 
will  use  the  new  thresholds  to  list  sites  sup- 
porting nationally  important  numbers  of 


each  species  or  population;  there  will  clearly 
be  some  marked  changes  in  the  numbers  of 
such  sites  for  many  species  as  a result  of  these 
new  estimates. 

For  the  majority  of  non-breeding  water- 
birds  in  Britain,  estimates  were  last  produced 
based  on  data  from  1994/95  to  1998/99.  The 
new  estimates  presented  here,  based  largely 
on  the  period  2004/05  to  2008/09,  show 
many  changes.  Some  of  these  clearly  reflect 
large-scale  population  changes.  For  example, 
numbers  of  species  such  as  Avocet  Recurvi- 
rostra  avosetta,  Gadwall  Anas  strepera  and, 
especially,  Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 
increased  substantially  over  the  intervening 
decade,  while  those  of  other  taxa,  such  as 
Greenland  White-fronted  Goose,  Dunlin 
Calidris  alpina  and  Pochard,  have  declined 
seriously.  However,  for  other  species,  the 
change  in  population  estimate  may  not  be  an 
accurate  reflection  of  real  changes  in  abun- 
dance but  more  to  do  with  variation  in  the 
methods  used  to  produce  the  estimates,  typi- 
cally an  improvement  in  data  collection.  For 
example,  the  population  estimate  of  Mallard 
published  here  is  more  than  twice  that  in 
Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003).  This  is  at  odds 
with  the  trend  in  winter  numbers  of  Mallard, 
which  is  known  to  be  one  of  steady  decline 
(21%  over  the  ten-year  period  to  2006/07; 
Thaxter  et  al.  2010).  The  discrepancy  arises 
from  a change  in  the  extrapolation  factor 
used  to  scale  the  numbers  counted  by  WeBS, 
from  1.71  previously  to  4.00  now.  For  most 
species,  population  change  is  best  reflected  by 
reference  to  annual  indices  as  published  each 
year  in  Waterbirds  in  the  UK  (e.g.  Calbrade  et 
al.  2010). 

The  extrapolation  factors  (table  1)  used  to 
account  for  waterbirds  on  uncounted  sites 
have  to  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  least 
precise  elements  in  producing  estimates  of 
more  widespread  species.  The  range  of  values 
in  table  1,  arising  from  the  different  studies, 
emphasises  the  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  best  to  account  for  unsurveyed  sites. 
While  it  is  felt  that  the  factors  presented  here 
are  the  best  possible  at  the  present  time,  there 


continued  on  page  393 


1 Waterbirds  in  the  UK  reports  are  available  at  www.bto.org/volunteer-surveys/webs/  publications/annual- 
reports 
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Table  2.  Population  estimates  for  wintering  waterbirds  in  Britain. 

Species/population  Estimate  I % threshold  Method  Reliability 

Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor  74,000  740  1 2 

Mute  Swans  are  widespread  in  the  British  lowlands.  The  estimate  was  derived  from  WeBS  Core  Counts 
extrapolated  by  a factor  of  2.61.  The  resulting  estimate  is  within  the  range  suggested  by  the  DWS  (94,000, 
range  62,000-130,000)  but  is  somewhat  higher  than  implied  by  the  breeding  census  from  spring  2002 
(Ward  et  al.  2007),  which  found  31,700  birds  at  the  start  of  the  breeding  season,  even  allowing  for  the 
addition  of  another  breeding  season’s  cohort  of  young  birds  onto  that  estimate. 

Bewick’s  Swan  Cygnus  columbianus  7,000  70  2 1 

A complete  census  of  Bewick’s  Swans  is  carried  out  every  five  years  across  northwest  Europe,  the  most 
recent  available  being  that  for  January  2005,  when  6,992  birds  were  found  in  Britain  (Worden  et  al.  2006). 
The  results  of  the  January  2010  census  were  not  available  in  time  for  inclusion  in  these  estimates. 

Whooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus  11,000  110  2 1 

The  census  regime  is  similar  to  that  for  Bewick’s  Swan  (above);  the  January  2005  census  found  10,716 
birds  (Worden  et  al.  2009),  while  that  from  January  2010  was  not  available  for  these  estimates.  In  Kershaw 
& Cranswick  (2003),  WeBS  data  were  extrapolated  by  a factor  of  1.49  but,  given  that  there  is  a five-year 
census  of  this  species,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  employ  this  technique.  The  majority  of  birds  wintering  in 
Britain  are  from  the  Icelandic  breeding  population,  although  it  appears  that  small  numbers  of  birds 
breeding  in  Scandinavia  and  north  European  Russia  occur  here  also  (about  200  according  to  Laubek  et  al. 
1998). 

Taiga  Bean  Goose  Anser  fabalis  fabalis  410  4 2 1 

The  two  main  wintering  flocks,  on  the  Slamannan  Plateau  (Clyde/Upper  Forth)  and  in  the  Yare  Valley 
(Norfolk),  are  counted  frequently  each  winter.  The  peak  winter  counts  of  each  of  these  two  flocks  were 
summed  (with  the  small  numbers  of  other  birds  detected  by  WeBS  added  also)  and  then  averaged  over 
winters  2005/06  to  2009/10.  It  was  assumed  that,  away  from  the  two  key  areas,  any ‘Bean  Geese’  not 
identified  to  subspecies  referred  to  Tundra  Bean  Geese. 


213.  Bewick’s  Cygnus  columbianus  and  Whooper  Swans  Cygnus  cygnus  coming  in  to  land  at 
wintering  grounds  in  Cambridgeshire,  November  2007.  A complete  census  of  both  species  is 
carried  out  every  five  years  and  the  most  recent  data  suggest  that  around  7,000  Bewick’s  Swans 
and  I 1, 000  Whooper  Swans  winter  in  Britain. 
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Species/population  Estimate  I % threshold  Method  Reliability 

Tundra  Bean  Goose  Anser  fabalis  rossicus  320  3 1 1 

Tundra  Bean  Geese  occur  in  very  variable  numbers  each  year,  but  peak  numbers  generally  occur  in 
January  and  February  and  in  southeast  England.  Analysis  of  WeBS  data  alone  from  2004/05  to  2008/09 
suggested  a mean  of  65  (range  8-239).  However,  given  that  Tundra  Beans  are  rather  unpredictable  in  their 
occurrence,  and  are  often  detected  away  from  counted  wetlands,  a more  detailed  assessment  was  under- 
taken using  BirdTrack  and  BirdGuides  data.  Where  possible,  duplicate  counts  of  birds  from  adjacent  sites 
were  omitted,  producing  a mean  total  of  322  (range  166-81 1).  It  was  assumed  that,  away  from  the  two  key 
wintering  areas  for  Taiga  Bean  Geese,  any  unidentified  ‘Bean  Geese’  were  Tundras. 

Pink-footed  Goose  Anser  brachyrhynchus  360,000  3,600  2 1 

Pink-footed  Geese  are  monitored  by  the  Icelandic-breeding  Goose  Census  (part  of  the  GSMP).  The  vast 
majority  of  birds  are  counted  as  they  arrive  at,  or  leave,  nocturnal  roost  sites.  Numbers  have  increased 
steadily  over  recent  years,  and  the  estimate  used  is  the  rounded  peak  British  count  from  autumn  2009,  the 
latest  available  (Mitchell  2010). 

European  White-fronted  Goose  A.  albifrons  albifrons  2,400  24  1 1 

The  European  White-fronted  Goose  population  is  relatively  well  covered  by  WeBS.  However,  cold-weather 
influxes  from  the  continent  are  not  infrequent,  so  some  supplementary  data  were  used  to  improve  the  esti- 
mate, tor  the  winters  2004/05  to  2008/09.  In  addition,  counts  were  incorporated  for  the  important  site  of 
Heigham  Holmes,  which  is  not  currently  surveyed  for  WeBS  (data  from  the  Norfolk  Bird  Report).  The 
numbers  missed  are  likely  to  have  been  negligible. 

Greenland  White-fronted  Goose  A.  a.  flavirostris  13,000  130  2 1 

The  Greenland  White-fronted  Goose  population  is  one  of  the  best  monitored  populations  of  birds  in 
Britain,  if  not  the  world.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population  is  censused  twice  each  winter.  The  estimate 
here  is  the  mean  of  the  peak  count  of  birds  in  Britain  from  the  five  winters  2005/06  to  2009/10.  Although 
there  has  been  a steady  decline  since  2000,  over  this  five-year  period  the  trend  began  to  level  out  somewhat. 

Icelandic  Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser  85,000  850  2 2 

Icelandic  Greylag  Geese  are  surveyed  in  a similar  manner  (and  frequently  at  the  same  time)  as  Pink-footed 
Geese  (see  above).  The  estimate  here  is  the  mean  of  the  peak  counts  from  the  five  autumns  2005-09.  The 
estimate  is  given  a reliability  rating  of  2,  however,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  parts  of  northern  Scotland 
in  determining  how  many  Greylags  are  Icelandic  breeders  and  how  many  are  British  breeders. 

British  Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser  140,000  1,400  1/3  2 

The  Greylag  Goose  was  once  a widespread  breeding  species  across  much  of  Britain,  but  numbers  declined 
greatly  in  the  nineteenth  century,  probably  due  largely  to  habitat  change  and  over-hunting,  until  native 
breeders  remained  only  in  parts  of  northwest  Scotland,  especially  the  Outer  Hebrides.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  however,  breeding  populations  became  re-established  successfully  across  several  parts  of  the 
former  range.  For  many  years,  the  northwest  Scotland  breeders  and  the  re-established  birds  have  been 
treated  as  separate  populations.  However,  as  both  the  remnant  and  the  re-established  populations  have 
spread  towards  each  other  in  Scotland,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  the  two,  and  they  are  com- 
bined from  now  on  as  this  single  population.  A dedicated  survey  of  breeding  Greylag  Geese  in  Scotland 
(Mitchell  et  al.  2010)  estimated  a post-breeding  total  of  47,405  birds.  In  England  and  Wales,  WeBS  data 
can  be  scaled  up  by  an  extrapolation  factor  of  1.96  to  yield  89,315  birds  in  September,  and  the  British  esti- 
mate presented  here  is  the  rounded  sum  of  these  two  estimates. 

Snow  Goose  Anser  caerulescens  180  n/a  4 2 

This  is  an  approximate  assessment  of  the  combined  numbers  of  wild,  naturalised  and  other  birds  present 
in  Britain,  derived  largely  from  a combination  of  data  from  WeBS  and  county  bird  reports.  The  naturalised 
flock  of  Snow  Geese  on  Coll  has  numbered  between  25  and  45  birds  in  recent  years  (I.  Bowler  pers. 
comm.).  Elsewhere,  double-figure  counts  are  known  from  Oxfordshire,  Yorkshire,  Sussex  and  Lancashire, 
although  there  has  been  a major  decline  in  numbers  on  the  Berkshire/Hampshire  border  (Clark  2009). 

In  addition,  wild  birds  occur  each  winter  with  flocks  of  other  goose  species;  numbers  are  difficult  to 
determine,  given  that  the  same  individuals  clearly  move  around  the  country  with  their  ‘carrier’  flocks, 
but  in  recent  years  have  probably  involved  fewer  than  ten  individuals  per  winter. 
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Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis  190,000  n/a  1 2 

The  estimate  here  is  based  on  WeBS  counts,  scaled  upwards  by  a factor  of  2.25.  In  comparison,  the  DWS 
produced  an  estimate  of  174,000  (range  97,000-383,000),  which  is  relatively  consistent  with  that  presented 
here,  especially  given  the  continuing  increase  since  the  time  of  that  survey. 

Greenland  Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis  58,000  580  2 1 

Greenland  Barnacle  Geese  winter  widely  across  many  (sometimes  remote)  islands  and  coastal  areas  in 
north  and  west  Scotland  (and  northwest  Ireland).  Although  many  of  the  most  important  sites  are  surveyed 
annually,  the  entire  population  is  censused  every  five  years.  During  the  March  2008  census,  58,269  geese 
were  found  in  Britain  (Mitchell  et  al.  2008). 

Svalbard  Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis  33,000  330  2 1 

A population  estimate  is  calculated  each  winter  by  WWT  for  Barnacle  Geese  on  the  Solway  Firth,  by  taking 
an  average  of  all  counts  that  fall  within  10%  of  the  peak  count  for  the  winter,  and  then  rounding  down  to 
the  nearest  100  as  a guard  against  possible  double-counting  (Griffin  2010).  Such  estimates  have  increased 
consistently  in  recent  years,  and  so  the  population  estimate  presented  here  is  that  for  the  latest  available 
winter,  2009/10,  when  there  were  thought  to  be  32,800  birds  on  the  Solway.  In  addition,  much  smaller 
numbers  of  birds  from  this  population  occur  at  several  other  sites  but  by  midwinter,  when  peak  numbers 
are  present  on  the  Solway,  WeBS  data  suggest  that  only  about  100  birds  remain  at  other  sites  in  northeast 
England  and  eastern  Scotland. 

Naturalised  Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis  2,700  n/a  4 2 

Away  from  the  main  wintering  areas  of  the  two  previous  populations,  Barnacle  Geese  are  now  resident  in 
many  areas  of  Britain.  Consideration  of  WeBS  data  alone  suggests  more  than  1,300  birds.  However,  it  is 
known  that  some  flocks  are  either  missed  or  covered  only  sporadically  by  WeBS.  Barnacle  Geese  will 
make  use  of  small  (often  ornamental)  lakes  in  the  wider  countryside,  often  away  from  major  wetlands. 

A compilation  of  data  from  recent  county  bird  reports  yielded  the  higher  estimate  of  about  2,700  birds. 

Key  concentrations  occur  on  the  inner  Humber,  the  Ouse  valley  in  Bedfordshire  and  the  Suffolk  coast, 
among  others.  There  remains  some  uncertainty  about  the  provenance  of  the  flock  that  winters  on  the  Dyfi 
Estuary  in  west  Wales,  but  it  seems  most  likely  that  these  are  birds  from  the  Greenland  population.  In 
addition,  it  seems  clear  that  at  least  some  birds  from  the  large  Dutch  wintering  population  occur  in  south- 
east England  in  some  winters,  although  the  scale  of  this  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Dark-bellied  Brent  Goose  Branta  bernicla  bernicla  91,000  910  1 1 

Dark-bellied  Brent  Geese  occur  almost  exclusively  in,  or  dose  to,  estuarine  habitats.  This  estimate,  based 
solely  on  WeBS  Core  Counts,  with  no  extrapolation  for  missed  sites,  is  still  considered  to  be  highly  accurate. 

Canadian  Light-bellied  Brent  Goose  B.  b.  hrota  710  7 1 1 

This  population  of  Brent  Geese,  now  numbering  about  38,000  birds,  winters  predominantly  in  Ireland. 
Numbers  in  Britain  are  relatively  low,  but  appear  to  be  increasing  in  line  with  the  overall  population.  Most 
birds  occur  along  western  coasts,  especially  around  Anglesey.  Small  numbers  of  Light-bellied  Brent  Geese 
are  also  noted  each  winter  on  the  south  coast  of  England;  although  they  may  well  involve  birds  from  both 
this  and  the  next  population,  they  are  now  all  nominally  assigned  to  this  one,  based  on  sightings  of 
marked  birds. 

East  Atlantic  Light-bellied  Brent  Goose  B.  b.  hrota  3,400  34  1 1 

Brent  Geese  from  this  population,  breeding  mostly  on  Svalbard,  winter  largely  on  the  mudflats  adjacent  to 
Lindisfarne,  Northumberland,  which  is  well  covered  by  WeBS.  Small  numbers  of  Light-bellied  Brents  else- 
where along  the  east  coast  are  also  usually  assigned  to  this  population,  although  the  handful  of  birds  on 
the  south  coast  of  England  are  now  nominally  assigned  to  the  Canadian  population,  based  on  sightings  of 
marked  birds. 
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Egyptian  Goose  Alopochen  aegyptiaca  3,400  n/a  4 2 

WeBS  data  alone  produced  an  estimate  of  791,  which  is  clearly  far  too  low  for  this  species.  Taylor  & 
Marchant  (2011)  suggested  that  about  1,500-2,000  occur  in  Norfolk  alone  in  midwinter  (data  from  1999 
to  2007),  where  the  species  is  widespread  in  the  wider  countryside  away  from  core  wetland  sites.  Egyptian 
Geese  are  also  now  becoming  increasingly  common  away  from  East  Anglia,  especially  to  the  west  of 
London,  although  given  the  more  recent  colonisation  of  this  area  it  seems  likely  that  birds  there  will  still 
be  more  localised,  around  gravel-pits  and  larger  lakes.  A compilation  of  data  from  WeBS  and  recent  county 
bird  reports  results  in  a total  British  estimate  of  about  3,400  birds,  the  vast  majority  of  which  occur  in 
England. 

Common  Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna  61,000  610  1 1 

Numbers  of  Shelducks  were  estimated  from  WeBS,  extrapolated  upwards  by  1.02.  Outside  the  breeding 
season,  Shelducks  are  confined  mostly  to  estuaries  and  to  some  larger  inland  waterbodies,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  more  than  a handful  are  missed  by  the  WeBS  Core  Counts. 

Mandarin  Duck  Aix  galericulata  7,000  n/a  3 3 

The  retiring  nature  of  this  non-native  species  makes  it  one  of  the  hardest  British  birds  to  estimate 
numbers  for.  WeBS  data  alone  account  for  only  about  650  birds,  while  a collation  of  counts  from  recent 
county  bird  reports  adds  up  to  about  3,200.  However,  it  is  clear  that  many  birds  are  likely  to  be  missed  via 
these  reports.  The  previous  estimate  of  7,000  (Davies  1988)  was  derived  from  a compilation  of  count  data 
coupled  with  mark-recapture  work  at  Windsor  Forest,  Berkshire.  Given  that  WeBS-based  national  indices 
for  the  Mandarin  have  roughly  doubled  from  1993/94  to  the  present,  there  is  a case  for  increasing  the 
national  estimate  to  about  14,000  birds.  However,  the  evidence  base  for  that  is  at  best  fairly  thin,  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  safe  option  was  to  repeat  the  previous  estimate  of  7,000  birds. 

Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope  440,000  4,400  1 1 

Wigeons  are  found  mostly  on  larger  wetland  sites,  which  tend  to  be  counted  for  WeBS.  Kershaw  & 
Cranswick  (2003)  suggested  that  no  extrapolation  was  required  for  this  species,  but  this  has  now  been 
revised  upwards  slightly  to  an  extrapolation  factor  of  1.05. 

Gadwall  Anas  strepera  25,000  250  1 1 

Gadwalls  are  now  widespread  in  lowland  Britain,  with  particular  concentrations  in  the  Midlands  and  East 
Anglia,  and  the  population  continues  to  increase.  The  previous  estimate  was  based  on  an  extrapolation 
factor  of  1.16;  this  has  now  been  increased  to  1.18. 

Eurasian  Teal  Anas  crecca  210,000  2,100  1 2 

Teals  are  widespread  across  Britain  in  a variety  of  wetland  habitats,  but  the  majority  occur  on  larger  wet- 
lands. The  extrapolation  factor  of  1.21  used  by  Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003)  has  been  increased  to  1.23. 

Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos  680,000  6,800  1 3 

Given  the  very  wide  range  of  wetland  habitats  used  by  Mallards,  coverage  of  this  species  by  WeBS  has 
always  been  considered  relatively  poor.  The  estimate  thus  depends  greatly  on  the  extrapolation  factor  used. 
Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003)  used  a factor  of  1.71,  while  an  average  factor  of  2.65  can  be  derived  from 
the  five  studies  used  for  the  current  project.  However,  given  that  the  Mallard  is  very  much  a ‘wider- 
countryside’  species,  frequently  occurring  away  from  typical  counted  wetlands,  this  is  probably  still  an 
underestimate  and  so  a factor  of  4.00  is  used  here,  based  solely  on  the  Norfolk  Bird  Atlas  fieldwork 
(which  included  counts  of  birds  in  all  habitats).  By  comparison,  the  DWS  estimated  about  631,000  birds 
(range  475,000-801,000)  in  winter,  while  the  latest  breeding  estimates  have  varied  between  47,700  and 
1 14,400  pairs  (Baker  et  at  2006)  and  1,618,000  individuals  (Newson  et  al.  2008).  Despite  the  increase  in 
the  estimate  of  the  population  size,  winter  numbers  (at  least  on  sites  monitored  by  WeBS)  have  been 
declining  steadily  for  about  20  years. 

Pintail  Anas  acuta  29,000  290  1 1 

Virtually  all  Pintails  occur  on  well-monitored  WeBS  sites  and  it  was  decided  that  no  extrapolation  factor 
was  required  to  scale  the  WeBS  counts  of  this  species. 
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Shoveler  Anas  clypeata  18,000  180  1 1 

Most  wintering  Shovelers  occur  on  well-counted  WeBS  sites,  but  an  extrapolation  factor  of  1.16  has  been 
used  to  account  for  birds  missing  on  smaller  wetlands. 

Red-crested  Pochard  Netta  rufina  320  n/a  1 1 

Although  some  may  have  been  missed  on  smaller  sites,  it  is  thought  that  most  birds  occur  on  a few  well- 
monitored  sites,  notably  the  Cotswold  Water  Park  (Gloucestershire/Wiltshire),  and  that  the  estimate 
should  be  reasonably  sound.  The  status  of  some  individuals,  or  even  flocks,  is  perhaps  questionable,  being 
‘halfway’  between  captive  and  naturalised  in  some  areas.  Moreover,  at  least  in  recent  years,  at  least  120 
(maybe  more)  have  been  released  at  Flixton  Pits  in  the  Waveney  valley,  Suffolk,  for  shooting  purposes 
(A.  Green  pers.  comm.);  these  birds,  many  of  which  have  a distinctive  washed-out  appearance,  have  not 
been  included  in  the  estimate.  Although  it  is  likely  that  some  continental  immigrants  are  involved,  the  vast 
majority  of  birds  making  up  the  present  estimate  occur  at  sites  known  to  support  naturalised  birds  year- 
round.  Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003)  gave  no  estimate  as  there  were  assumed  to  be  fewer  than  100  birds  at 
the  time.  No  threshold  is  given  here,  as  the  population  is  treated  as  mostly  naturalised. 

Common  Pochard  Aythyaferina  38,000  380  1 1 

While  most  Pochards  occur  in  flocks  on  monitored  WeBS  sites,  sufficient  numbers  occur  on  non-counted 
waterbodies  to  justify  an  extrapolation  factor  of  1.22,  a small  increase  compared  with  the  1.18  used  by 
Kershaw  8c  Cranswick  (2003). 

Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula  110,000  1,100  1 1 

The  Tufted  Duck  is  a common  species  and  distributed  more  widely  than  most  other  wildfowl,  and  the 
population  estimate  here  makes  use  of  an  extrapolation  factor  of  1.48,  compared  with  1.32  used  by 
Kershaw  8c  Cranswick  (2003). 

Greater  Scaup  Aythya  marila  5,200  52  1 2 

Preliminary  data  from  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1 suggest  that  WeBS  covers  the  main  concentrations  of  this  species 
well,  but  may  miss  small  numbers  dispersed  along  the  coast.  NEWS  data  show  that  Scaups  were  noted  on 
only  a handful  of  non-estuarine  count  stretches.  Recent  aerial  surveys  (e.g.  Lewis  et  al.  2008)  have  located  few 
Scaups  away  from  counted  WeBS  sites  and  again  suggest  that  there  is  relatively  little  to  add  to  the  WeBS  data 
for  this  species.  WeBS  data  alone  gave  an  estimate  of  4,960,  and  adding  the  additional  birds  found  by  NEWS 
increases  this  to  5,200.  The  previous  total  was  a compilation  of  regional  estimates,  but  this  seems  less  neces- 
sary now  given  the  good  coverage  of  the  key  sites.  Since  the  estimate  of  Kershaw  8c  Cranswick  (2003),  it 
appears  that  declines  have  occurred  on  the  Solway  and  Forth,  in  contrast  to  an  increase  on  the  Moray  Firth. 

Common  Eider  Somateria  mollissima  55,000  550  4 2 

Recent  work  (Scott  8c  Rose  1996;  Furness  etal.  2010)  suggests  that  British  Eiders  are  best  considered  as  com- 
prising two  populations,  with  those  in  Shetland  best  treated  as  S.  m.  faeroeensis.  This  recommended  subdivi- 
sion is  followed  here  although,  since  faeroeensis  is  not  currently  included  on  the  BOU’s  British  List,  the  two  are 
treated  as  populations  rather  than  subspecies.  Although  the  status  of  birds  in  Orkney  is  unclear,  Furness  et  al. 
(2010)  suggested  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  they  should  not  be  included  in  the  southern  popula- 
tion, and  that  approach  is  followed  here  (note  that  this  contradicts  Wetlands  International  2006).  The  previous 
estimate  of  73,000  Eiders  included  6,000  Shetland  birds.  The  new  estimate,  compiled  from  WeBS,  county  bird 
reports  and  a selection  of  aerial  and  boat-based  surveys,  reveals  a large  reduction.  Although  numbers  are  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  in  many  areas,  the  overall  picture  is  thought  to  be  realistic,  agreeing  with  detailed  studies  on 
the  Clyde  (C.  Waltho  pers.  comm.)  and  apparent  declines  in  Orkney,  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  Northumber- 
land; the  only  area  seeing  a significant  increase  is  the  Wash.  The  large  flock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  can  be 
difficult  to  count,  but  numbers  appear  to  be  relatively  stable  there  since  the  last  national  estimate. 

Shetland  Common  Eider  Somateria  mollissima  5,500  55  4 1 

Eiders  in  Shetland  (see  above  for  notes  on  population  definition)  are  well-monitored  by  the  Shetland  Oil 
Terminal  Environmental  Advisory  Group  (e.g.  Heubeck  8<  Mellor  2010),  which  undertakes  a regular  moult 
count  of  Eiders  in  August,  when  the  birds  are  at  their  most  concentrated.  The  estimate  presented  here  is 
the  mean  of  the  moult  counts  from  2005,  2006  and  2009.  Eiders  have  declined  greatly  in  Shetland  over 
recent  decades;  numbers  were  estimated  at  17,000  in  1977  (Pennington  et  al.  2004). 
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Long-tailed  Duck  Clangula  hyemalis  11,000  110  4 2 

1 his  has  always  been  a difficult  bird  to  monitor  adequately,  since  many  birds  use  areas  distant  from  the 
shore,  while  other  concentrations  are  in  the  Northern  Isles  and  the  Outer  Hebrides.  The  new  British 
estimate  has  been  derived  from  a compilation  of  best  estimates  from  around  Britain,  largely  from  WeBS, 
county  bird  reports,  supplementary  shore-based  counts,  boat-based  counts  in  Shetland  and  aerial  surveys 
of  selected  areas.  The  total  is  extremely  dependent  on  the  figure  used  for  the  Moray  Firth,  however.  During 
the  period  under  consideration,  peak  counts  there  varied  from  over  1 1,500  in  2005/06  to  fewer  than  700  in 
2008/09.  It  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  this  variation  reflects  true  differences  in  numbers,  as  opposed  to 
differences  in  counting  conditions.  Nonetheless,  the  numbers  present  in  2007/08  and  2008/09  do  appear 
to  have  been  much  lower,  and  a mean  count  of  6,500  birds  has  been  used  here.  Comparison  with  the 
numbers  used  by  Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003)  suggests  additional  declines  in  Northumberland,  Angus 
& Dundee,  North-east  Scotland,  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Wetlands  International  (2006)  recognised  two 
populations  (breeding  in  Iceland/Greenland  and  west  Siberia/northern  Europe  respectively);  it  is 
considered  that  birds  from  both  populations  winter  in  British  waters  but  there  is  currently  insufficient 
information  available  to  separate  the  two. 

Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra  100,000  1,000  4 2 

Although  small  flocks  occur  widely  around  the  coast,  the  majority  of  Common  Scoters  wintering  in 
British  waters  do  so  in  just  a few  large  congregations.  Aerial  survey  work  in  recent  years  has  revolutionised 
our  knowledge  of  the  true  numbers  of  birds  present,  although  estimates  for  particular  areas  do  tend  to  be 
relatively  imprecise.  The  present  estimate  is  highly  dependent  on  the  numbers  assigned  to  Liverpool  Bay 
(55,000),  Carmarthen  Bay  (20,000)  and  Cardigan  Bay  (12,000),  with  further  counts  of  over  1,000  off 
Norfolk,  the  Forth,  Tay,  North-east  Scotland  and  the  Moray  Firth.  Large  numbers  also  occur  on  the 
Solway  but  mostly  in  spring  and  autumn,  presumably  en  route  to/from  areas  farther  south. 

Velvet  Scoter  Melanitta  fusca  2,500  25  4 2 

The  vast  majority  of  Velvet  Scoters  wintering  in  Britain  are  found  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  deriving  an  overall  estimate  depends  heavily  on  the  figures  for  a small  number  of  large 
coastal  sites  in  this  area.  Data  have  been  compiled  from  WeBS,  recent  county  bird  reports  and  aerial 
surveys  carried  out  by  JNCC.  The  combined  figure  includes  an  estimate  of  800  for  the  Moray  Firth,  but 
this  is  an  average  of  counts  from  the  2004/05  to  2008/09  seasons,  and  hides  a major  decline,  with  few  birds 
present  in  the  last  two  winters  of  this  period.  Numbers  on  the  Forth  and  the  Tay/St  Andrew’s  Bay  also 
appear  to  have  declined,  although  perhaps  not  so  dramatically. 


214.  Common  Scoters  Melanitta  nigra , Norfolk,  May  2008. The  majority  of  Common  Scoters 
wintering  in  British  waters  are  found  in  a few  major  congregations,  and  aerial  survey  work  has 
transformed  our  knowledge  of  the  numbers  involved;  the  cumulative  total  is  thought  to  be  in  the 
region  of  1 00,000. 
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Species/population  Estimate  I % threshold  Method  Reliability 

Common  Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula  20,000  200  1 2 

Many  Goldeneyes  occur  on  larger  waterbodies  and  at  coastal  sites.  However,  in  some  areas,  including 
remoter  parts  of  northwest  Scotland,  they  can  also  be  found  dispersed  on  quite  small  lakes.  The  extrapola- 
tion factor  of  1.26  is  an  increase  on  that  of  1.21  used  by  Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003)  but  may  well  still  be 
too  low  for  the  UK  as  a whole;  this  is  a species  that  would  greatly  benefit  from  extrapolation-type  studies 
in  Scotland. 

Smew  Mergellus  albellus  180  2 1 1 

The  great  majority  of  wintering  Smews  occur  on  well-counted  WeBS  sites,  with  probably  only  a handful 
of  birds  elsewhere.  Numbers  can  be  variable  between  winters,  but  a general  downward  trend  has  been 
apparent  in  recent  years. 

Red-breasted  Merganser  Mergus  senator  8,400  84  4 2 

Although  relatively  large  numbers  of  Red-breasted  Mergansers  occur  along  the  coastlines  of  southern 
Britain,  where  they  are  well-counted  by  WeBS,  they  are  also  widely  distributed  in  the  north  and  west, 
where  coverage  is  less  comprehensive.  Moreover,  in  some  northern  areas,  birds  can  occur  inland  in  small 
numbers,  at  least  well  into  the  autumn.  The  current  estimate  has  been  derived  via  a regional  compilation 
of  data  from  WeBS,  county  bird  reports,  and  a number  of  dedicated  seaduck  surveys.  Inevitably,  however, 
estimates  for  some  areas  in  north  and  west  Scotland  are  less  well  defined.  The  previous  estimate  of  9,840 
was  derived  initially  by  Kirby  et  al.  (1993).  Comparison  by  regions  suggests  that  numbers  have  declined 
most  strongly  on  the  Moray  Firth  as  well  as  at  the  Firth  of  Tay/St  Andrew’s  Bay.  There  may  also  have  been 
a decline  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  on  the  Scottish  west  coast,  although  establishing  true  numbers  present 
in  a dispersed  fashion  in  these  regions  is  difficult.  However,  it  appears  that  the  previous  estimate  did  not 
take  account  of  many  of  the  birds  in  southern  England,  and  thus  the  decline  has  been  greater  than  a 
simple  comparison  of  the  two  overall  estimates  would  suggest. 

Goosander  Mergus  merganser  12,000  120  1 2 

In  southern  Britain,  most  Goosanders  winter  on  larger  inland  still  waters.  Farther  north,  however,  birds 
are  more  widely  distributed  and  in  many  areas  birds  spend  the  day  on  rivers  and  then  return  to  lakes  and 
reservoirs  in  the  evening  to  roost.  Kershaw  8c  Cranswick  (2003)  used  an  extrapolation  factor  of  2.62,  which 
has  now  been  increased  to  2.95  for  the  present  estimates;  it  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  considerable 
uncertainty  remains  about  this  factor,  particularly  in  Scotland. 

Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis  90  n/a  3 1 

The  naturalised  population  of  Ruddy  Ducks  in  the  UK  has  been  the  target  of  an  eradication  programme, 
with  the  aim  of  enhancing  the  conservation  prospects  of  the  White-headed  Duck  O.  leucocephala  in 
continental  Europe.  The  recent  trend  in  numbers  is,  unsurprisingly,  sharply  downwards,  and  we  have  used 
the  most  recent  estimate  rather  than  a five-year  mean.  In  April  2011,  the  Food  and  Environment  Research 
Agency  estimated  that  about  90  birds  remained  (I.  Henderson  pers.  comm.).  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  target  of  zero  birds  can  be  achieved;  control  measures  in  other  countries  in  northwest  Europe  are  now 
taking  on  an  increased  significance. 

Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata  17,000  170  3 2 

Red-throated  Divers  occur  around  the  entire  British  coastline  in  winter,  but  densities  are  highest  off  south- 
east England,  between  the  Humber  and  Sussex,  with  other  concentrations  in  Liverpool  Bay  and  Cardigan 
Bay.  In  recent  years,  dedicated  aerial  surveys  have  been  undertaken  with  the  aims  of  determining  potential 
marine  Special  Protection  Areas,  and  investigating  potential  environmental  impacts  of  the  offshore  wind 
industry.  These  surveys  have  revolutionised  our  understanding  of  the  true  numbers  of  this  species  in 
British  waters,  as  large  numbers  may  be  present  out  of  sight  of  the  coast,  often  thinly  dispersed  over  a large 
area.  O’Brien  et  al.  (2008)  collated  the  various  datasets  concerning  this  species  and  produced  a winter 
estimate  of  17,000  birds,  several  times  higher  than  the  previous  figure;  moreover,  the  authors  still  consid- 
ered this  a ‘minimum  plausible  estimate’.  Most  of  the  data  underlying  this  estimate  were  collected  during 
the  period  2001-06  and  this  figure  is  simply  repeated  here. 
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Black-throated  Diver  Gavia  arctica  560  6 4 3 

Black-throated  Diver  is  clearly  the  scarcest  of  the  three  commoner  diver  species  wintering  in  Britain 
(although  it  is  probably  the  most  numerous  species  in  Europe  as  a whole).  Numbers  are  difficult  to 
estimate,  given  that  it  can  be  hard  to  detect  and  count  birds  effectively  in  coastal  waters  in  anything  but  the 
calmest  of  conditions.  Additionally,  many  of  the  strongholds  are  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  northwest. 

It  appears  that  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Highland  region  hold  the  largest  numbers,  although  the  Outer 
Hebrides  and  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall  are  clearly  also  important.  Recent  aerial  surveys  of  coastal  waters 
have  struggled  to  identify  Black-throated  Divers  from  the  air;  in  most  areas,  unidentified  diver  species  are 
generally  assumed  to  be  either  Red-throated  or  Great  Northern,  depending  on  which  is  the  commoner 
species  in  that  area,  and  it  seems  likely  that  at  least  small  numbers  of  Black-throated  Divers  are  overlooked. 

Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  immer  2,500  25  4 3 

Although  relatively  scarce  in  southeast  Britain,  Great  Northern  Divers  become  increasingly  plentiful 
farther  north  and  west.  Estimating  numbers  with  any  precision  is  extremely  difficult,  however,  with  the 
majority  occurring  in  a generally  dispersed  manner  in  Shetland,  Orkney,  west  Highland,  Argyll  and  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  Outside  Scotland,  the  most  favoured  areas  are  the  coasts  of  southwest  England  and  north- 
west Wales.  Counts  from  WeBS  have  been  combined  with  information  from  county  bird  reports  and  some 
aerial  and  boat-based  surveys  to  derive  the  present  estimate,  which  falls  neatly  in  the  middle  of  the  range 
of  2,000-3,000  suggested  in  Lack  (1986). 

Great  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo  35,000  350  1 2 

Cormorants  winter  both  on  the  coast  and,  increasingly  widely,  inland.  The  estimate  here  is  based  on  an 
extrapolation  factor  of  1.60,  rather  higher  than  the  1.24  used  by  Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003).  In  compar- 
ison, the  DWS  suggested  about  31,000  birds  (range  21,000-46,000).  Two  separate  populations  are  involved: 
coastal-breeding  carbo  and  the  more  recent  colonist,  continental  sinensis,  which  is  more  prevalent  in  eastern 
England.  Mitchell  et  al.  (2004)  suggested  that  about  16%  of  British-breeding  Cormorants  were  sinensis.  The 
same  proportion  applied  to  the  current  estimate  would  suggest  about  5,600  sinensis,  although  it  seems  likely 
that  sinensis  has  increased  its  share  of  the  population  since  Seabird  2000  (S.  Newson  pers.  comm.)  More- 
over, there  is  certainly  movement  of  some  birds  into  and  out  of  the  country  outside  the  breeding  season, 
again  likely  to  involve  mostly  sinensis,  but  again  the  numbers  involved  are  difficult  to  judge  precisely. 


2 I 5.  Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  steilata,  Northumberland,  December  2006.  As  is  the  case  for 
the  Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra,  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  wintering  Red-throated  Diver 
population  around  British  coasts  have  improved  radically  with  the  help  of  aerial  survey  work. 
This  is  a species  that  often  occurs  just  beyond  the  reach  of  land-based  observers,  and  is  thinly 
spread  across  vast  areas  of  sea.  Some  1 7,000  or  so  are  thought  to  occur  in  British  waters. 
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Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis  110,000  1,100  5 2 

Shags  breed  widely  around  the  British  coastline,  especially  in  the  north  and  west.  Outside  the  breeding 
season,  birds  are  widely  dispersed,  many  in  areas  not  well  surveyed  by  regular  monitoring  schemes. 
Although  ringing  shows  that  some  British-bred  birds  are  found  in  other  countries  in  the  winter,  the  scale 
of  such  movements  appears  to  be  small  and  the  Shag  can  be  treated  as  essentially  resident  in  Britain.  To 
derive  the  present  estimate,  the  most  recent  breeding  estimate  of  about  26,300  pairs  (Mitchell  et  al.  2004) 
has  been  combined  with  estimates  for  productivity  (average  1.21  young  per  pair;  Seabird  Monitoring  Pro- 
gramme data),  annual  survival  (0.49  for  first-year  birds,  0.76  for  older  birds)  and  age  of  first  breeding 
(assumed  average  three  years  old;  Wanless  & Harris  1997),  all  of  which  suggests  that  at  the  end  of  the 
breeding  season,  about  1 10,000  Shags  would  be  present  in  Britain. 

Eurasian  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris  600  6 3 2 

The  breeding  population  of  Bitterns  has  shown  a strong  recovery  in  recent  years,  with  87  booming  males 
in  2010.  Most  breeding  birds  and  their  offspring  probably  remain  in  Britain  in  the  winter,  and  are  joined 
by  immigrants  from  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  States.  Bitterns  can  breed  in  their  first  summer,  although 
not  all  do  so.  An  assessment  of  data  from  BirdTrack,  BirdGuides,  county  recorders  and  RSPB  datasets 
suggests  that  there  was  a minimum  of  600  Bitterns  present  in  winter  2009/10  (Wotton  in  prep.).  This  was  a 
particularly  cold  winter,  and  many  birds  will  have  been  more  visible  than  normal  in  the  frozen  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  this  figure  is  adopted  here  as  the  best  estimate  for  the  non-breeding  population. 

Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  4,500  45  1 2 

Little  Egret  was  removed  from  the  BBRC  list  at  the  end  of  1990  and  numbers  have  increased  enormously 
in  the  years  since  then.  An  estimate  in  autumn  1999  suggested  about  1,650  birds  (Musgrove  2002).  The 
current  estimate  is  based  solely  on  WeBS  data,  with  no  extrapolation  for  birds  at  large  in  the  wider  coun- 
tryside away  from  WeBS  sites.  Preliminary  results  from  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1 show  that  the  species  is  found 
very  widely  inland  in  southern  Britain.  However,  there  are  no  suitable  data  available  yet  with  which  to 
assess  the  numbers  of  birds  being  missed  in  this  way.  The  estimate  should  therefore  be  considered  a 
minimum. 

Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea  61,000  610  5 2 

Grey  Herons  occur  widely  across  Britain  outside  the  breeding  season,  utilising  every  kind  of  wetland 
habitat:  the  coast,  rivers,  large  lakes,  small  ponds  and  ditches.  Consequently,  schemes  such  as  WeBS  record 
only  a fraction  of  the  total  number  of  birds  present,  with  a peak  of  about  4,000  counted  each  winter. 
Immigrants  do  arrive  from  the  continent  each  winter  and  the  scale  of  this  arrival  is  unclear  but  WeBS 
monthly  indices  suggest  that  immigrants  do  not  form  a large  proportion  of  the  winter  total.  A broad  esti- 
mate of  numbers  in  the  non-breeding  season  can  thus  be  derived  by  combining  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  breeding  pairs  (average  estimate  13,162  pairs  in  Britain  between  2004  and  2008;  BTO  data)  with  esti- 
mates of  the  average  age  of  first  breeding  (two  years  old),  productivity  (two  young  per  pair)  and  first-year 
survival  (0.31;  BWP ).  This  yields  an  estimate  of  about  61,000  birds  at  the  start  of  the  winter,  which 
compares  with  an  estimate  from  the  DWS  of  42,000  birds  (range  36,000-51,000). 

Eurasian  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia  20  1 1 1 

The  Spoonbill  is  an  uncommon  but  regular  wintering  species  in  southern  Britain.  Virtually  all  occur  on 
sites  that  are  monitored  by  WeBS,  and  thus  coverage  is  good.  During  2004/05  to  2008/09,  peak  winter 
numbers  averaged  20  (range  12-30).  The  majority  are  found  in  Poole  Harbour  (Dorset),  the  Taw/Torridge 
estuary  (Devon),  and  the  Tamar/Lynher  estuary  (Devon/Cornwall);  East  Anglian  sites  tend  to  be  more 
favoured  in  the  summer  months. 

Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis  16,000  160  1 2 

Little  Grebes  occur  widely  in  lowland  Britain  in  winter,  in  a few  places  forming  small  flocks  but  more 
frequently  occurring  in  ones  and  twos,  and  the  species  is  easy  to  overlook.  The  estimate  here  is  based  on 
an  extrapolation  factor  of  2.12,  substantially  higher  than  the  1.43  used  by  Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003). 

In  comparison,  the  DWS  suggested  about  19,000  (range  1 1,000-26,000). 
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Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus  19,000  190  1 1 

Great  Crested  Grebes  winter  inland  (especially  on  larger  waterbodies,  but  also  widely  on  smaller  lakes  and 
rivers)  and  on  the  coast;  in  places,  large  flocks  can  occur  offshore,  when  they  are  difficult  to  count  unless 
conditions  are  good.  The  estimate  here  is  based  on  an  extrapolation  factor  of  1.55,  compared  with  1.40 
used  by  Kershaw  & Cranswick  (2003).  The  DWS  suggested  slightly  fewer  birds  (12,100,  range 
9,300-15,300),  but  may  well  have  underestimated  some  of  the  larger  coastal  flocks. 

Red-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  grisegena  55  14  2 

Red-necked  Grebes  occur  widely  in  Britain  but  numbers  are  generally  low  and  appear  to  be  declining. 

The  only  site  regularly  supporting  double  figures  is  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  even  here  there  has  been  a 
major  reduction.  The  south  coast  of  England,  especially  Cornwall,  also  appears  to  be  relatively  important, 
but  birds  are  highly  dispersed  and  thus  difficult  to  survey  systematically.  The  estimate  of  55  is  thought  to 
be  a fair  representation  of  average  numbers  during  2004/05  to  2008/09;  numbers  may  increase  somewhat 
during  periods  of  cold  weather. 

Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus  1,100  11  4 2 

Slavonian  Grebes  can  be  found  around  much  of  the  British  coastline  (and  less  commonly  inland),  but 
larger  congregations  of  birds  tend  to  be  relatively  localised.  A compilation  of  WeBS  counts  and  recent 
county  bird  reports  suggests  a figure  of  nearly  1,100  wintering  birds.  Given  that  it  is  easy  to  overlook  birds 
on  the  sea,  and  that  many  occur  in  the  north  and  west,  it  is  possible  that  this  estimate  is  still  on  the  low 
side.  In  comparison  with  the  detailed  breakdown  by  Evans  (2000),  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a fairly 
consistent  pattern  of  change,  with  declines  throughout  most  of  England  and  Wales  and  also  along  much  of 
the  Scottish  east  coast  north  to  the  Moray  Firth.  In  contrast,  it  appears  that  increased  numbers  now  occur 
in  the  north-west,  from  the  Solway  northwards  and  including  the  Outer  Hebrides,  Shetland  and,  especially, 
Orkney  (where  there  may  be  over  300  wintering  birds;  Orkney  Bird  Report  2008).  To  some  extent,  this 
apparent  increase  may  be  due  to  improved  monitoring  in  some  areas,  but  there  may  also  have  been  a 
genuine  increase  in  the  north  and  west,  perhaps  involving  birds  from  Iceland  where  the  breeding  popula- 
tion is  increasing.  In  recent  years,  the  small  breeding  population  in  Scotland  has  declined  and  cannot 
account  for  more  than  a small  fraction  of  the  British  winter  total.  Breeding  numbers  are  also  declining  in 
Sweden  and  Finland,  which  may  relate  to  the  trends  on  the  south  and  east  coasts  of  Britain.  Wetlands 
International  (2006)  recognised  these  two  separate  populations  (‘large-billed,  NW  Europe’  and  ‘small- 
billed, NE  Europe’)  and  some  (but  not  all)  authorities  assign  the  former  to  subspecies  arcticus. 

Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  mgricollis  130  1 1 1 

Although  Black-necked  Grebes  occur  widely  throughout  Britain  (although  less  so  towards  the  north  and 
west),  the  majority  of  birds  in  winter  are  found  on  just  a few  sites,  namely  William  Girling  Reservoir  in 
Greater  London,  and  along  the  south  coast  at  Langstone  Harbour  (Hampshire),  Studland  Bay  (Dorset), 

Tor  Bay  (Devon)  and  the  Fal  Estuary  (Cornwall). 

Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus  n/a  n/a  n/a  n/a 

Numbers  of  non-breeding  Water  Rails  are  extremely  difficult  to  estimate.  The  1988-91  Breeding  Atlas 
(Gibbons  et  al.  1993)  suggested  a possible  estimate  of  450-900  breeding  pairs  and  it  seems  likely  that  many 
of  these,  and  their  offspring,  would  remain  throughout  the  winter.  In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  many  birds 
arrive  from  northern  Europe  to  winter  here.  WeBS  counters  tend  to  locate  up  to  about  600  birds  per 
winter,  but  it  is  clear  that  many  Water  Rails  will  be  overlooked  at  WeBS  sites  and  that  many  more  will  be 
present  elsewhere  in  the  wider  countryside,  in  small  wetlands  and  along  rivers.  Preliminary  results  from 
Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1 show  that  Water  Rails  have  been  detected  in  winter  in  over  1,000  10-km  squares  in 
Britain  and,  during  timed  tetrad  visits,  one  Water  Rail  is  counted  for  about  every  50  Moorhens.  Taken  at 
face  value,  that  would  suggest  that  about  6,400  Water  Rails  overwinter  in  Britain.  However,  Water  Rails  are 
far  less  detectable  than  Moorhens;  if  we  assumed  that  Water  Rails  were  20%  as  detectable  as  Moorhens, 
this  would  imply  about  32,000  birds.  Unfortunately,  there  is  currently  no  way  of  defining  what  the  ratio 
of  detectability  is,  and  at  present  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  derive  a defensible  estimate  of  wintering 
Water  Rails  in  Britain.  There  are  an  estimated  140,000-360,000  breeding  pairs  in  Europe  (BirdLife 
International  2004)  and  given  that  most  northern  breeders  are  likely  to  move  southwest  to  winter,  a 
figure  in  the  range  of  10,000-100,000  seems  not  unreasonable. 
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Species/population  Estimate  I % threshold  Method  Reliability 

Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus  320,000  3,200  1 3 

Moorhen  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  waterbirds  to  survey,  being  common  (but  often  unobtrusive)  in  all 
lowland  habitats  that  include  even  the  smallest  amount  of  running  or  standing  water.  The  previous  estimate 
of  750,000  was  based  largely  on  the  1981-84  Winter  Atlas  (Lack  1986)  and  was  fairly  approximate.  For  the 
period  2004/05  to  2008/09,  WeBS  data  alone  suggest  about  19,000  birds.  Only  two  of  the  studies  used  to 
derive  extrapolation  factors  (Cleveland  and  Norfolk)  included  Moorhen,  and  the  factors  varied  greatly, 
from  16.78  in  Norfolk  to  3.10  in  Cleveland.  Given  that  the  Cleveland  study  did  not  include  small  ponds, 
ditches  and  the  ‘wider  countryside’,  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  use  the  Norfolk  factor  alone  in  deriving 
the  estimate.  Compared  with  the  resulting  figure  of  320,000,  the  DWS  produced  an  estimate  of  218,000 
(range  170,000-276,000).  For  the  breeding  season,  Newson  et  al.  (2008)  estimated  355,000  birds  (range 
312,000-399,000)  in  the  UK,  based  on  Breeding  Bird  Survey  data,  which  reflects  the  number  of  adults 
present  in  the  breeding  season  and  excludes  both  young  birds  produced  and  immigrants  (most  Moorhens 
that  breed  in  Britain  are  highly  sedentary  but  some  winter  immigration  does  occur,  apparently  mostly  from 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands;  Wernham  et  al.  2002).  Derivation  of  population  estimates  from  the  BBS  is 
still  at  an  early  stage  of  development  (Newson  et  al.  2008);  for  a species  like  the  Moorhen,  the  estimate  may 
be  biased  by  the  tendency  of  survey  transects  to  follow  linear  features,  such  as  ditches  or  streams,  which  are 
favoured  by  Moorhens.  Consequently,  a discrepancy  between  estimates  derived  by  different  methods  is 
not  surprising. 

Common  Coot  Fulica  atra  180,000  1,800  1 1 

Coots  occur  widely  in  lowland  Britain  in  the  winter  but  are  far  more  concentrated  on  larger  waterbodies 
than  Moorhens.  The  estimate  is  based  on  WeBS  data,  scaled  upwards  by  a factor  of  1.36  (cf.  the  1.30  used 
by  Kershaw  8c  Cranswick  2003). 

Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostralegus  320,000  3,200  1 1 

The  majority  of  British  Oystercatchers  winter  on  estuaries,  although  NEWS  estimated  that  about  66,000 
were  present  on  non-estuarine  coasts.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  only  c.  2%  of  birds  are  found  inland, 
although  this  rises  in  February  and  March  as  the  species  returns  to  breeding  areas.  It  is  thought  that  the 
number  of  Oystercatchers  that  will  have  been  missed  at  inland  sites  in  the  peak  winter  period  is  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  overall  estimate. 

Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta  7,500  75  1 1 

During  the  winter,  virtually  all  British  Avocets  occur  on  estuaries,  with  just  a handful  of  birds  inland. 
Non-estuarine  coast  is  avoided  entirely.  The  estimate  is  therefore  based  solely  on  WeBS  counts  and  is 
assumed  to  be  extremely  accurate. 

Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula  34,000  340  1 1 

Wintering  Ringed  Plovers  in  Britain  are  nominate  hiaticula , although  C.  h.  tundrae  and  C.  h.  psamtnodroma 
do  pass  through  Britain  on  migration.  A comparison  of  WeBS  and  NEWS  data  suggests  that  about  70%  of 
Ringed  Plovers  wintering  in  Britain  are  found  on  open  coasts,  with  most  of  the  remainder  on  estuaries.  It 
is  thought  that  any  birds  missed  (inland)  by  WeBS  in  midwinter  would  contribute  little  to  the  overall  esti- 
mate. Despite  the  similarity  with  the  previous  estimate  (32,450),  Ringed  Plovers  have  declined  substantially 
over  the  last  decade;  this  is  masked  by  the  inclusion  here  of  September/October  WeBS  data  for  the  new 
estimates,  which  will  include  some  passage  birds  (although  the  peak  of  the  autumn  passage  is  in  August). 

European  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria  400,000  4,000  3 2 

Although  large  numbers  of  Golden  Plovers  are  counted  by  WeBS,  and  over  20,000  were  estimated  on  the 
open  coast  for  NEWS,  it  is  clear  that  many  remain  uncounted  in  terrestrial  habitats  such  as  farmland. 
Gillings  & Fuller  (2009)  reported  a more  focused  survey  from  the  2006/07  winter,  which  suggested  a total 
population  estimate  of  400,000  birds  (including  WeBS  counts).  Golden  Plovers  wintering  in  Britain  com- 
prise birds  from  three  biogeographical  populations:  two  populations  of  P.  a.  altifrons  (one  from  Iceland 
and  the  Faeroe  Islands,  the  other  from  northern  Europe)  and  nominate  apricaria  (Delany  et  al.  2009).  The 
latter  includes  British-breeding  birds  (an  estimated  38,400-59,400  pairs;  Thorup  2006).  Quantifying  these 
three  separate  elements  is  currently  impractical,  although  it  is  thought  that  a majority  of  British-wintering 
birds  originate  from  Iceland.  The  previous  estimate  of  250,000  originates  largely  from  the  Winter  Atlas  of 
1981-84  (Lack  1986)  and  was  considered  highly  approximate. 
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Grey  Plover  Pluvialis  squatarola  43,000  430  1 1 

Virtually  all  Grey  Plovers  wintering  in  Britain  occur  on  estuaries,  with  NEWS  estimating  just  800  birds 
along  the  entire  non-estuarine  coast.  The  species  is  virtually  absent  inland.  The  estimate  presented  here 
can  thus  be  taken  as  highly  accurate. 

Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus  620,000  6,200  3 2 

Large  numbers  of  Lapwings  are  counted  for  WeBS,  but  many  also  occur  in  terrestrial  habitats.  The  survey 
reported  by  Gillings  & Fuller  (2009)  estimated  a British  total  of  620,000  birds  in  winter  2006/07.  The  pre- 
vious estimate  of  1,500,000  (Cayford  8c  Waters  1996)  was  based  on  a combination  of  inland  data  from 
Lack  (1986)  and  coastal  data  from  WeBS.  It  was  acknowledged  that  there  was  considerable  uncertainty 
about  the  estimate,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  how  much  credence  to  give  to  the  apparent  major  decline  since. 
WeBS  indices  suggest  a major  increase  in  Lapwing  numbers  from  the  mid  1980s  to  the  mid  1990s,  with  a 
subsequent  smaller  decline.  However,  those  indices  are  based  on  wetland  habitat  not  farmland,  and  if  there 
has  been  a change  in  habitat  preference  over  that  period,  that  would  affect  the  trends  as  much  as  any  real 
change  in  wintering  numbers.  The  breeding  population  in  the  UK  declined  by  about  50%  over  the  25  years 
between  1982  and  2007  (Baillie  et  al.  2010)  and  this  appears  to  reflect  the  wider  situation  in  Europe 
(PECBMS  2009).  It  seems  most  likely  that  a decline  in  the  British-wintering  Lapwing  population  has 
indeed  occurred. 

Red  Knot  Calidris  canutus  320,000  3,200  1 1 

Almost  all  Knots  winter  on  estuaries,  with  only  about  2,000  birds  estimated  for  the  non-estuarine  coast 
by  NEWS.  This  species  is  virtually  absent  inland,  and  the  estimate  presented  here  is  thus  assumed  to  be 
extremely  accurate.  Virtually  all  British  Knots  are  of  the  C.  c.  islandica  population  (breeding  in  northeast 
Canada  and  Greenland);  although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  nominate  canutus  pass  through  the  Wadden 
Sea,  just  a short  hop  across  the  North  Sea,  they  continue  to  wintering  grounds  farther  south  without 
making  any  significant  use  of  Britain  at  all. 

Sanderling  Calidris  alba  16,000  160  1 1 

Sanderlings  are  strictly  coastal  in  the  winter  in  Britain.  NEWS  estimated  6,300  birds  on  the  non-estuarine 
coast  in  January  2007,  and  the  remainder  of  birds  making  up  the  present  estimate  are  found  on  estuaries. 
The  decline  since  the  population  estimate  of  20,540  by  Rehfisch  et  al.  (2003)  is  intriguing,  given  that  the 
annual  indices  based  on  WeBS  Core  Counts,  which  reflect  estuaries  and  selected  parts  of  the  open  coast, 
have  shown  an  increasing  trend.  The  decline  appears  to  represent  the  situation  on  the  open  coasts  (which 
broadly  supports  the  findings  of  Austin  et  al.  2008). 

Little  Stint  Calidris  minuta  14  1 1 1 

Numbers  of  Little  Stints  in  Britain  peak  strongly  (albeit  highly  variably)  in  the  autumn,  with  few  birds 
remaining  over  winter;  the  estimate  here  is  based  on  the  months  November  to  March.  The  species  occurs 
widely  inland  in  the  autumn  but  the  majority  of  wintering  birds  are  on  south-coast  estuaries.  While  some 
Little  Stints  may  be  overlooked,  perhaps  within  flocks  of  Dunlins  at  larger  estuaries,  this  is  unlikely  to 
affect  the  estimate  greatly. 

Purple  Sandpiper  Calidris  maritima  13,000  130  1 2 

The  Purple  Sandpiper  is  the  wader  most  strongly  tied  to  non-estuarine  coasts  in  Britain,  with  the  vast 
majority  found  in  this  broad  habitat  type.  Indeed,  even  the  remainder  that  are  nominally  counted  as  being 
estuarine  are  invariably  found  on  the  rockier  stretches  of  those  sites.  The  estimate  is  thus  highly  dependent 
on  NEWS,  which  estimated  1 1,200  birds  in  January  2007.  Most  of  Britain’s  wintering  birds,  especially  in 
the  northwest,  appear  to  originate  from  northeast  Canada  and  northeast  Greenland  but  some,  especially 
in  the  northeast,  appear  to  be  short-billed  birds  from  western  Norway.  Delany  et  al.  (2009)  suggested  that 
these  two  groupings  involve  two  separate  biogeographical  populations.  Interestingly,  birds  breeding  in 
western  Greenland  and  Iceland  appear  to  be  sedentary.  Nicholl  et  al.  (1988)  estimated  that  short-billed 
birds  comprised  about  25%  of  the  British  wintering  population;  it  would  be  extremely  valuable  to  reassess 
the  ratio  of  the  two  populations  wintering  in  Britain. 
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Dunlin  Calidris  alpina  350,000  3,500  1 1 

Most  Dunlins  in  Britain  winter  on  estuaries,  with  just  over  7,000  estimated  for  the  non-estuarine  coast  by 
NEWS.  Less  than  1%  occur  on  inland  sites,  and  any  inland  birds  missed  by  WeBS  would  have  little  effect 
on  the  estimate.  A number  of  different  biogeographic  populations  are  represented  among  non-breeding 
Dunlins  in  Britain  (Delany  et  al.  2009).  Most  are  nominate  alpina , breeding  largely  in  Scandinavia  and 
northern  Russia,  but  there  are  three  populations  of  C.  a.  schinzii:  Icelandic  breeders  pass  through  and 
winter  mostly  in  North  and  West  Africa;  British  and  Irish  breeders  are  thought  to  winter  mostly  in  north- 
west Africa  and  southwest  Europe;  while  Baltic  breeders  winter  in  western  Europe  (although  the  overall 
numbers  involved  are  small  compared  with  alpina).  In  addition,  a relatively  small  population  of  C.  a. 
arctica  migrates  from  breeding  areas  in  east  Greenland  through  Britain  to  wintering  areas  thought  to  be 
in  West  Africa.  For  most  purposes,  it  can  be  assumed  that  British-wintering  birds  should  be  assigned  to 
alpina , although  there  may  be  small  numbers  of  schinzii  present  also. 

Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax  800  8 1 1 

Most  wintering  Ruffs  in  Britain  occur  on  freshwater  marshes  and  wet  grassland,  either  inland  or  in 
suitable  habitats  adjacent  to  estuaries.  Given  the  inland  element,  it  is  possible  that  some  go  uncounted  by 
WeBS.  Elowever,  BirdTrack  data  revealed  that  no  key  concentrations  were  being  entirely  missed  by  WeBS, 
so  it  seems  likely  that  the  vast  majority  of  wintering  Ruffs  are  recorded  by  that  survey. 

Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus  100,000  1,000  5 3 

Jack  Snipe  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  waterbirds  to  survey.  WeBS  data  alone  suggest  about  230  birds,  but 
this  is  clearly  a major  underestimate.  An  earlier  estimate  of ‘as  many  as  100,000’  (Lack  1986)  was  based  on 
figures  from  the  British  Association  for  Shooting  and  Conservation,  which  recorded  about  10,000  as  being 
shot  annually  in  the  early  1980s,  and  this  estimate  was  accepted  as  reasonable  by  Olivier  (2007).  lack  Snipe 
was  removed  from  the  British  quarry  list  in  1981.  Kalchreuter  (2003)  suggested  that  the  population  size  of 
Jack  Snipe  in  western  Europe  is  at  least  a tenth  that  of  Common  Snipe.  This  study  was  based  largely  on 
French  and  Dutch  data;  in  the  absence  of  any  comparable  British  data  this  yields  an  estimate  of  at  least 
104,217  Jack  Snipes.  Clearly,  this  estimate  is  highly  approximate  and,  given  the  frequency  with  which  most 
observers  in  Britain  encounter  this  species,  the  figure  will  seem  very  high.  Given  that  the  total  European 
population  has  been  estimated  at  over  one  million  birds  (Delany  et  al.  2009),  or  even  three  million  birds 
(Kalchreuter  2003),  it  may  not  be  unreasonable. 


216.  Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus,  Norfolk,  December  20 10.  After  Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus, 
for  which  no  formal  estimate  was  attempted,  the  next  most  difficult  species  treated  here,  in  terms  of 
putting  a figure  on  the  numbers  occurring  in  Britain,  is  probably  Jack  Snipe. This  is  a cryptic  species, 
which  often  sits  tight  when  other  species  are  flushed,  and  which  occurs  in  damp  areas  throughout 
the  wider  countryside. The  population  estimate  given  here  is  based  on  findings  from  other  western 
European  countries  that  there  are  approximately  ten  Common  Snipes  Gallinago  gallinago  for  every 
Jack  Snipe  - hence  the  tentative  estimate  of  a wintering  population  of  100,000  individuals. 
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Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago  1,000,000  10,000  5 3 

1 his  species’  secretive  nature  and  its  occurrence  throughout  the  wider  countryside  makes  population 
estimates  for  Common  Snipe  particularly  challenging.  WeBS  data  alone  suggest  about  10,000  birds,  clearly 
a major  underestimate.  The  DWS  came  up  with  an  estimate  of  about  84,000  birds  (confidence  limits 
51,000-140,000),  but  this  is  clearly  still  too  low.  The  number  of  Common  Snipes  wintering  in  Britain  can 
be  estimated  approximately  (N.  Aebischer  pers.  comm.),  based  on  the  numbers  shot  (61,595  in  2004; 
PACEC  2006),  the  ring-recovery  rate  (3.6%;  Wernham  et  al.  2002)  and  the  proportion  of  ring-recoveries 
attributable  to  shooting  (92%;  Wernham  et  al.  2002).  The  likelihood  that  a bird  ringed  and  then  shot  is 
subsequently  reported  to  the  BTO  is  difficult  to  quantify,  but  if  we  assume  a rate  of  56%  (see  Woodcock 
below)  this  generates  an  estimate  for  Common  Snipe  of  1,042,169.  Birds  from  two  populations  of 
Common  Snipe  winter  in  Britain  (Delany  et  al.  2009):  nominate  gallinago  (over  2.5  million  birds,  breeding 
throughout  most  of  Europe)  and  G.  g.  faeroeensis,  (c.  570,000  birds,  breeding  in  Iceland,  the  Faeroe  Islands, 
Orkney  and  Shetland).  Wernham  et  al.  (2002)  suggested  that  most  birds  wintering  in  southern  and  eastern 
Britain  are  likely  to  be  gallinago,  that  most  faeroeensis  winter  in  Ireland  but  some  (many?)  of  those  win- 
tering in  northwest  Britain  are  faeroeensis.  At  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  quantify  the  proportions  of  the 
two  populations  involved. 

• 

Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola  1,400,000  14,000  5 3 

A few  hundred  are  typically  recorded  during  WeBS  counts  each  winter,  which  is  a small  proportion  of 
the  true  numbers  occurring.  Hoodless  & Powell  (2010)  estimated  that  about  17%  of  Woodcocks  shot  in 
Britain  & Ireland  originated  from  the  British  breeding  population,  which  is  largely  sedentary,  and  was 
estimated  at  78,350  roding  males  (Hoodless  et  al.  2009).  Converting  roding  males  into  pairs  is  not 
straightforward,  given  that  Woodcocks  are  polygynous.  The  average  productivity  of  young  per  ‘pair’  is 
also  difficult  to  determine,  but,  multiplying  by  three  (e.g.  Meininger  et  al.  1995)  to  convert  roding  males 
into  winter  birds,  and  then  again  by  5.88  (i.e.  100/17,  to  account  for  immigrants),  a winter  estimate  of 
1,382,647  birds  is  derived.  This  estimate  of  wintering  Woodcocks  is  highly  approximate,  but  is  thought  to 
be  of  the  right  order  of  magnitude.  It  can  be  used  in  combination  with  knowledge  of  the  number  of  birds 
shot  (about  181,000  in  2004;  PACEC  2006)  and  the  number  of  ringed  birds  reported  to  BTO  to  derive  a 
reporting  rate  for  ringed  individuals  of  56%  (see  Common  Snipe  above). 

Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa  43,000  430  1 1 

All  Black-tailed  Godwits  wintering  in  Britain  are  of  the  subspecies  L.  1.  islandica  (breeding  in  Iceland, 
the  Faeroe  Islands  and  northern  Britain).  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  over  95%  of  Black-tailed  Godwits 
are  found  on  estuaries,  but  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring,  some  move  to  selected  feeding  areas  inland. 
Virtually  all  Black-tailed  Godwits  are  counted  by  WeBS  and  the  population  estimate  is  considered 
extremely  accurate.  There  has  been  a major  increase  in  numbers  of  Black-tailed  Godwits  wintering  in 
Britain  but  part  of  the  increase  in  the  population  estimate  presented  here  (the  previous  estimate  was 
15,390)  is  simply  due  to  the  inclusion  of  September  and  October  counts  this  time;  some  birds  continue 
southwards  as  the  winter  progresses. 

Bar-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  lapponica  38,000  380  1 1 

Almost  all  Bar-tailed  Godwits  winter  on  estuaries,  and  this  species  is  thus  well  monitored  by  WeBS.  NEWS 
estimated  about  1,500  birds  on  non-estuarine  coasts,  and  the  species  does  not  winter  inland.  In  contrast  to 
the  previous  species,  there  has  been  a major  decline  of  Bar-tailed  Godwits  in  recent  years;  the  Bar-tailed  to 
Black-tailed  ratio  has  fallen  from  4:1  to  less  than  1:1  over  the  last  decade.  Wintering  birds  are  nominate 
lapponica  (breeding  in  northern  Europe  and  northern  Siberia).  In  addition,  some  L.  /.  taymyrensis  appear 
to  stop  briefly  in  Britain  in  late  summer  before  continuing  to  wintering  grounds  in  West  Africa;  in  the 
spring,  these  birds  use  the  Wadden  Sea  for  refuelling  en  route  to  their  breeding  grounds. 

Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus  30  1 1 1 

Passage  of  Whimbrels  through  Britain  peaks  in  late  April/early  May  and  then  again  between  July  and 
September.  Numbers  are  fairly  constant  between  November  and  March  (the  period  on  which  the  current 
estimate  is  based).  Migrants  passing  through  Britain  are  derived  from  two  biogeographical  populations: 

N.  p.  islandicus  (breeding  mostly  in  Iceland  but  also  including  the  small  numbers  of  British  breeders)  and 
nominate  phaeopus  (breeding  in  northeast  Europe;  Delany  et  al.  2009).  It  is  not  known  to  which  popula- 
tion the  small  number  of  wintering  birds  belongs;  most  occur  on  south-coast  estuaries. 
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Species/population  Estimate  I % threshold  Method  Reliability 

Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata  140,000  1,400  1 1 

Although  the  majority  of  British  Curlews  winter  on  estuaries,  over  44,000  were  recorded  on  non-estuarine 
coasts  in  January  2007  by  NEWS.  In  some  areas,  small  flocks  of  Curlews  winter  inland,  away  from  counted 
WeBS  sites,  but  these  are  thought  likely  to  form  only  a small  proportion  of  the  total. 

Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos  73  1 1 1 

The  autumn  passage  of  this  species  is  early,  with  peak  numbers  on  WeBS  sites  in  July  and  August.  Numbers 
then  decline  and  the  winter  estimate  presented  here  is  based  on  the  months  November  to  March,  when 
numbers  are  reasonably  stable.  The  majority  of  wintering  birds  occur  on  southern  estuaries,  with  a few 
others  inland  and  on  non-estuarine  coasts. 

Green  Sandpiper  Tritiga  ochropus  910  9 4 3 

This  is  a difficult  species  to  estimate,  as  it  occurs  thinly  but  widely  across  much  of  the  country  and  does 
not  necessarily  require  large  wetland  sites.  WeBS  counts  suggest  that,  following  a strong  peak  in  passage  in 
August,  the  overwintering  population  is  relatively  stable  from  October  onwards.  WeBS  data  alone  give 
a wintering  estimate  of  fewer  than  200  birds,  but  a compilation  of  estimated  midwinter  totals  from  recent 
county  bird  reports  suggests  about  910  birds;  this  is  likely  to  be  more  accurate,  although  considerable 
uncertainty  remains. 

Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus  98  1 1 1 

Spotted  Redshank  numbers  tend  to  peak  in  autumn,  but  are  reasonably  stable  from  November  to  March 
and  the  estimate  given  here  is  based  on  that  period.  Although  birds  can  occur  widely  on  passage,  in  winter 
most  are  found  in  estuarine  habitats  (none  was  recorded  on  non-estuarine  coasts  during  NEWS). 

Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia  610  6 1 1 

Although  Greenshanks  occur  widely  on  passage,  wintering  birds  are  typically  found  at  coastal  sites,  mostly 
estuarine  (although  NEWS  did  find  about  150  along  non-estuarine  coasts).  The  estimate  here  is  based  on 
data  from  November  to  March,  after  the  main  autumn  passage,  although  there  is  a continuing  gradual 
decline  through  the  rest  of  the  winter:  colour-ringing  studies  at  Farlington  Marsh,  Hampshire,  show  that 
some  autumn  birds  move  through  fairly  rapidly  while  others  remain  for  several  months  to  moult  before 
moving  on  (R  Potts  pers.  comm.). 


2 I 7.  Turnstones  Arenaria  interpres,  Anglesey,  April  20 1 0.  Some  three-quarters  of  the  British 
wintering  population  of  c.  48,000  Turnstones,  most  of  which  breed  in  northeast  Canada  and 
northern  Greenland,  occur  along  non-estuarine  coasts. 
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Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus  120,000  1,200  1 1 

Most  Redshanks  are  found  on  estuaries,  and  are  thus  well  covered  by  WeBS,  but  NEWS  estimated  almost 
22,000  birds  on  non-estuarine  coasts  (about  one-fifth  of  the  British-wintering  total).  About  3%  of 
wintering  birds  are  found  inland,  and  small  numbers  of  these  probably  go  uncounted,  although  it  seems 
unlikely  that  this  affects  the  overall  estimate  significantly.  Redshanks  wintering  in  Britain  are  a combina- 
tion of  three  populations  (Delany  et  al.  2009):  nominate  totanus  (breeding  in  northern  Europe); 

T.  t.  robusta  (breeding  in  Iceland  and  the  Faeroe  Islands);  and  T.  t.  britannica  (breeding  in  Britain  & 
Ireland).  There  is  currently  no  means  of  quantifying  the  relative  proportions  of  these  three  populations. 

Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres  48,000  480  1 1 

About  75%  of  British-wintering  Turnstones  occur  on  non-estuarine  coasts,  with  the  remainder  on 
estuaries,  generally  in  rockier  parts.  Given  the  lack  of  birds  inland,  the  population  estimate  is  thought 
to  be  extremely  reliable.  The  majority  of  Turnstones  wintering  in  Britain  breed  in  northeast  Canada  and 
northern  Greenland.  Another  population,  breeding  in  Fennoscandia  and  northwest  Russia,  winters  mostly 
between  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  western  Mediterranean;  some  of  these  birds  stage  in  Britain  but  it 
appears  that  few,  if  any,  remain  into  the  winter. 

Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephalus  1,800  18  4 2 

The  Mediterranean  Gull  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years,  both  as  a breeding  species  and  in  the  non- 
breeding season.  WeBS  does  not  cover  all  the  key  sites  for  this  species,  and  a compilation  of  estimates 
from  recent  county  bird  reports  was  made.  This  suggests  that  peak  numbers  of  non-breeders  occur  in 
September,  declining  through  the  autumn  to  about  900  by  the  end  of  the  year,  before  increasing  again 
into  March.  This  species  occurs  widely  in  small  numbers  but  key  localities  attract  the  majority  of  birds. 

The  Solent  is  currently  the  most  significant  area;  the  Kent  coast  around  Copt  Point  remains  important, 
although  numbers  may  be  declining  there  (from  a peak  of  900  in  autumn  2005);  and  other  flocks  of  over 
50  are  currently  restricted  to  the  area  south  of  a line  between  Great  Yarmouth  and  Aberystwyth. 

Common  Gull  Larus  canus  700,000  7,000  3 2 

WeBS  data  alone  gave  an  estimate  of  only  101,000  birds  and  the  most  reliable  estimate  of  the  overall 
wintering  population  comes  from  WinGS,  which  estimated  695,833  over  the  winters  2003/04  to  2005/06 
(Banks  et  al.  2007). 

Caspian  Gull  Larus  cachinnans  90  1 4 2 

Caspian  Gulls  occur  widely  but  sparsely  across  England  in  the  winter  but  remain  rare  in  Scotland  and 
Wales.  Recent  county  bird  reports  suggest  that  numbers  may  reach  about  90  in  midwinter,  with  the  highest 
numbers  in  East  Anglia  and  the  Midlands.  There  are  still  considerable  identification  problems  with  this 
species  and  some  may  still  be  overlooked. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  Larus  fuscus  120,000  1,200  3 2 

WeBS  data  alone  gave  an  estimate  of  62,400  birds,  while  WinGS  estimated  124,654  over  the  winters 
2003/04  to  2005/06  (Banks  et  al.  2007).  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  wintering  in  Britain  are  a mixture  of 
two  subspecies,  graellsii  and  intermedius;  there  are  currently  insufficient  data  to  determine  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  two  populations. 

Glaucous  Gull  Larus  hyperboreus  150  2 4 2 

Glaucous  Gulls  occur  widely  throughout  Britain  in  winter,  but  are  more  numerous  farther  north.  Given 
that  there  are  fewer  observers  in  northern  Britain,  it  is  likely  that  some  are  overlooked,  yet  even  in  remote 
areas,  fishing  ports  and  rubbish  tips,  to  which  this  and  the  following  species  are  attracted,  are  still  relatively 
well  covered.  The  estimate  given  here,  based  on  recent  county  bird  reports,  suggests  a decline  from  the 
early  1980s,  when  Lack  (1986)  suggested  200-500  birds,  although  numbers  can  vary  quite  substantially 
between  years. 

Iceland  Gull  Larus  glaucoides  210  2 4 2 

In  terms  of  coverage,  similar  comments  apply  to  this  species  as  those  for  Glaucous  Gull,  but  the  estimate 
presented  here,  also  from  recent  county  bird  reports,  compares  more  favourably  with  that  of  70-80  (but 
sometimes  in  influxes  of  up  to  300)  given  by  Lack  (1986). 
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Yellow-legged  Gull  Larus  michahellis  1,100  11  4 2 

Yellow-legged  Gulls  occur  widely  across  England  but  remain  scarce  in  Wales  and,  especially,  Scotland. 

The  largest  concentrations  are  around  some  southern  estuaries,  notably  in  the  Poole  Harbour,  Solent  and 
Thames  areas,  although  inland  sites  in  East  Anglia  and  the  Midlands  can  also  support  larger  numbers. 
Counts  peak  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  although  considerable  numbers  remain  through  the 
winter.  Recent  county  bird  reports  suggest  that  numbers  may  reach  about  1,100  in  September,  declining  to 
about  400  by  midwinter  and  200  by  March.  Observers  are  now  mostly  familiar  with  this  species  but  it 
seems  likely  that  some  remain  overlooked,  especially  first-years. 

Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus  730,000  7,300  3 2 

WeBS  data  alone  gave  an  estimate  of  94,200  birds,  while  WinGS  estimated  729,801  over  the  winters 
2003/04  to  2005/06  (Banks  et  al.  2007).  Wintering  birds  are  a mixture  of  (mostly)  British-breeding  L.  a. 
argenteus  and  the  nominate  argentatus  from  northern  Europe,  but  there  are  insufficient  data  to  estimate 
the  proportions  involved.  The  balance  of  the  two  races  probably  varies  during  the  winter,  and  certainly 
geographically,  with  argentatus  relatively  scarce  in  the  southwest. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  Larus  marinus  76,000  760  3 2 

WeBS  data  alone  gave  an  estimate  of  14,400  birds,  while  WinGS  estimated  75,860  over  the  winters  2003/04 
to  2005/06  (Banks  et  al.  2007). 

Black-headed  Gull  Chroicocephalus  ridibundus  2,200,000  22,000  3 2 

WeBS  data  alone  gave  an  estimate  of  31 1,000  birds,  while  WinGS  estimated  2,155,147  over  the  winters 
2003/04  to  2005/06  (Banks  et  al.  2007).  Note  that  although  the  1%  threshold  for  this  species  is  22,000, 
in  reality  a site  that  regularly  supports  in  excess  of  20,000  waterbirds  is  considered  as  internationally 
important  by  virtue  of  absolute  numbers  alone. 

Notes 

Method:  I - standard  WeBS+NEWS+extrapolation  approach;  2 - census  data;  3 - other  published  sources; 

4 - compilation  of  county/regional  data;  5 - miscellaneous  (discussed  in  table). 

Reliability:  I - good-quality  counts  of  most  of  the  individual  birds;  2 - based  mostly  on  count  data  but  large  degree  of 
extrapolation;  3 - not  strongly  based  on  actual  count  data  and/or  where  large  assumptions  have  been  made. 

Abbreviations:  WeBS  (Wetland  Bird  Survey);  DWS  (Dispersed  Waterbirds  Survey);  GSMP  (Goose  & Swan  Monitoring 
Programme);  NEWS  (Non-estuarine  Coastal  Waterbird  Survey);  WinGS  (Winter  Gull  Roost  Survey). 


2 I 8.  Gulls,  predominantly  Black-headed  Gulls  Chroicocephalus  ridibundus,  Norfolk,  February  2010. 
Over  2 million  Black-headed  Gulls  winter  in  Britain,  according  to  the  latest  Winter  Gull  Roost 
Survey. 
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are  ways  in  which  estimates  of  uncounted 
birds  could  be  improved  in  future.  First,  there 
would  be  clear  value  in  expanding  both  the 
number  and  the  geographical  range  of  such 
studies.  A comparison  of  WeBS  numbers 
with  complete  numbers  in  parts  of  Scotland 
or  Wales  would  be  particularly  valuable. 
Second,  work  is  currently  underway  to 
compare  waterbird  numbers  with  wetland 
characteristics  such  as  area,  perimeter,  lati- 
tude, longitude,  altitude.  It  may  then  be  pos- 
sible to  use  data  on  the  wider  wetland 
resource  of  Britain  to  estimate  the  numbers 
present  on  uncounted  sites.  The  precision 
with  which  this  will  be  possible,  however,  is 
uncertain  at  the  present  time.  Third,  the  data 
collected  for  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1 will  certainly 
be  of  huge  potential  value  and,  if  analysed 
appropriately,  could  give  great  insights  into 
the  numbers  of  certain  waterbird  species 
occurring  widely  across  Britain. 

Estimates  of  wild  bird  populations 
inevitably  vary  in  their  reliability.  Although 
some  are  far  more  approximate  than  others, 
it  seems  unsatisfactory  not  even  to  attempt  to 
assess  numbers  of  these  species,  when  at  least 
some  data  exist.  Importantly,  we  hope  that 
publishing  some  of  the  more  approximate 
estimates  in  this  paper  will  spur  others  on  to 
improve  on  them.  The  current  estimates  are 
flagged  with  a reliability  rating  (following 
Baker  et  al  2006).  Such  ratings  are  only  rela- 
tive yet,  in  many  ways,  the  precision  with 
which  we  can  enumerate  waterbird  popula- 
tions in  Britain  is  far  more  reliable  than 
could  be  attempted  for  many  other  species, 
or  for  most  other  countries.  Even  for  the  least 
certain  estimates  presented  here,  such  as  that 
for  Jack  Snipe,  the  fact  that  we  can  even 
determine  the  likely  order  of  magnitude  of 
the  numbers  present  is  reassuring. 

Of  the  92  populations  for  which  estimates 
have  been  listed,  only  nine  were  considered  to 
have  the  poorest  reliability  rating  of  3.  The 
majority  of  this  latter  group  are  widespread, 
inland  species  that  are  readily  overlooked 
because  of  their  behaviour  and/or  favoured 
habitats:  Mandarin  Duck  Aix  galericulata , 
Mallard,  Moorhen,  Jack  Snipe,  Common 
Snipe,  Woodcock  and  Green  Sandpiper 
Tringa  ochropos.  While  surveys  involving  con- 
centrated search  effort  could  pay  dividends 
for  some  of  these  (Mandarin  in  particular), 


for  others  it  is  likely  that  extra  survey  effort 
would  have  to  be  combined  with  alternative 
approaches  (such  as  a better  understanding  of 
bag  records  for  the  snipes).  In  coastal  waters, 
Black-throated  G.  arctica  and  Great  Northern 
Divers  G.  immer  would  benefit  not  only  from 
an  increase  in  dedicated  land-based  survey 
effort,  but  also  from  an  improved  under- 
standing of  how  they  use  the  sea  out  of  sight 
of  land;  it  is  noteworthy  how  aerial  survey  has 
revolutionised  our  understanding  of  win- 
tering Red-throated  Divers  in  recent  years, 
and  further  development  of  techniques,  such 
as  high-definition  video  (Thaxter  & Burton 
2009),  might  help  to  address  remaining 
uncertainties.  Finally,  Water  Rail  was  the  one 
species  for  which  it  was  felt  no  suitable  esti- 
mate could  be  presented.  Exploration  of  tech- 
niques for  estimating  winter  numbers  of  this 
species  should  be  a priority;  for  example,  to 
what  extent  might  playback  techniques  (e.g. 
Gilbert  et  al.  1998)  be  applicable  outside  the 
breeding  season?  Might  such  an  approach 
also  be  used  for  a better  assessment  of 
Moorhen  numbers? 

The  consideration  of  distinct  biogeo- 
graphical  populations,  as  opposed  to  whole 
species,  has  long  been  a feature  of  waterbird 
conservation,  most  notably  for  geese.  As  our 
understanding  of  waterbird  populations  has 
improved,  this  concept  is  increasingly  being 
applied  to  other  species.  However,  this  paper 
has  revealed  that  there  is  much  still  to  be 
learnt  about  the  relative  numbers  and  distri- 
butions of  different  populations  of  a number 
of  species,  and  more  work  would  certainly  be 
valuable  in  this  area.  For  example,  despite  the 
upsurge  in  interest  in  gulls  in  recent  years, 
the  relative  numbers  of  argenteus  and  argen- 
tatus  Herring  Gulls  and  of  graellsii  and  inter  - 
medius  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  wintering 
in  the  UK  are  not  known.  Similarly,  the 
apparent  regional  variation  in  trends  in 
numbers  of  wintering  Slavonian  Grebes  Podi- 
ceps  auritus  discussed  in  table  2 suggest  a 
potential  difference  in  the  conservation  status 
of  two  different  biogeographical  populations 
wintering  in  Britain. 

The  paper  deliberately  concentrates  on 
numbers  of  birds  overwintering,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  estimate  the  numbers  passing 
through  in  spring  and  autumn.  An  under- 
standing of  passage  numbers  is  clearly 
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important,  but  is  beyond  the  scope  of  what 
can  be  achieved  simply  through  count-based 
schemes  like  WeBS,  owing  to  the  issue  of 
turnover.  To  determine  the  total  numbers  of 
birds  moving  through  a single  site  requires 
not  only  counts  (and  frequent  ones,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  concentrated  spring- 
passage  period),  but  also  a measure  of  the 
average  duration  that  a bird  stays  at  a site. 
Some  progress  is  being  made  in  investigating 
this  issue  by  using  resightings  of  individually 
marked  birds  (e.g.  Gillings  et  al.  2009),  but 
this  is  currently  a very  labour-intensive  task, 
even  at  a single  site.  However,  it  seems  likely 
that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  collect  an 
increasing  amount  of  relevant  data  using 
newer  technologies  such  as  satellite  tags.  To 
understand  the  scale  of  passage  through  the 
whole  of  Britain,  we  would  also  require 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  some  indi- 
viduals use  more  than  one  British  site  during 
the  passage  period.  It  should  be  noted  that 
turnover  is  not  only  an  important  issue  for 
species  like  Whimbrel,  which  clearly  peak 
strongly  in  spring  and  autumn.  Many  other 
species,  for  example  Eurasian  Teal  Anas 
crecca,  are  known  from  ringing  studies 
to  show  a large  amount  of  turnover  in 
passage  periods,  but  this  is  masked  by  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  remain  throughout  the 
winter. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  estimates  should 
be  updated  every  six  years,  and  so  the  next 
update  should  be  based  primarily  on  data 
from  the  2010/11  to  2014/15  winters.  Further 
changes  in  the  numbers  of  wintering  water- 


birds  in  Britain  will  certainly  have  occurred 
by  then;  for  example,  the  inclusion  of  Great 
White  Egret  Ardea  alba  and  Black  Swan 
Cygnus  atratus  seems  entirely  plausible.  The 
continued  production  of  population  esti- 
mates is  entirely  dependent  on  the  participa- 
tion of  thousands  of  volunteers  in  a wide 
range  of  waterbird  recording  schemes,  as 
illustrated  by  this  paper.  This  can  be  as 
simple  as  submitting  casual  observations  to  a 
county  bird  recorder,  ideally  via  BirdTrack,  or 
even  better  by  volunteering  to  participate  in 
one  of  the  more  structured  monitoring 
schemes  such  as  WeBS.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
paper  will  help  inspire  a new  generation  of 
counters  to  get  involved. 

Key  recommendations 

1.  For  the  conservation  of  the  important 
overwintering  waterbirds  in  Britain,  the 
highest  priority  is  to  maintain  and,  where 
possible,  enhance  the  core  monitoring 
schemes  such  as  WeBS,  GSMP,  NEWS  and 
WinGS. 

2.  It  is  important  to  continue  to  develop 
methods  of  estimating  the  numbers  of 
waterbirds  in  the  wider  countryside  (i.e. 
on  smaller  still  waters,  rivers  and  other 
suitable  habitat)  away  from  the  larger  wet- 
lands that  are  counted  regularly  for  WeBS. 

3.  New  methods  and  surveys,  or  new  data 
from  less  traditional  sources  such  as  bird 
ringers  or  hunters,  are  also  needed  for 
species  not  easily  estimated  through  direct 
counts,  such  as  the  snipes  and  Water  Rail. 

4.  Understanding  the  numbers  of  birds 


219.  Common  Eiders  Somateria  mollissima,  Northumberland,  February  2005.  Eiders  are  declining  in 
Britain,  for  reasons  that  are  not  well  understood.  Several  well-monitored  subpopulations,  including 
those  in  Shetland,  Orkney,  the  Outer  Hebrides,  the  Clyde  and  Northumberland  have  all  decreased 
in  recent  years,  and  the  only  area  to  see  a significant  increase  is  the  Wash. 
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passing  through  Britain  in  spring  and 
autumn  is  also  important  and  studies  to 
determine  the  degree  of  turnover  should 
be  further  developed,  especially  using 
emerging  technologies. 

5.  There  is  much  still  to  be  learnt  about  the 
relative  numbers  and  distributions  of  dif- 
ferent biogeographical  populations  of  a 
number  of  species,  and  more  work  would 
certainly  be  valuable  in  this  area. 
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A major  source  of  information  was  the  collection  of 
county  bird  reports  held  at  the  BTO’s  library  and 
thanks  are  therefore  due  to  the  many  county  recorders 
and  report  editors  for  their  work  in  producing  this 
important  resource  and  in  making  it  available.  A huge 
amount  of  useful  background  information  was  also 
sourced  from  the  BTO’s  databases,  from  the  BirdTrack 
and  Bird  Atlas  2007-1  I projects. Thanks  are  also  given 
to  BirdGuides  for  access  to  their  dataset. 

Particular  thanks  go  to  Nicholas  Aebischer  who 
suggested  the  approach  used  for  Common  Snipe;  to 
Eric  James  for  discussions  concerning  the  Cleveland 
Water  Body  Survey;  to  John  Marchant  and  Moss  Taylor 
for  allowing  the  use  of  unpublished  Norfolk  Bird  Atlas 
data;  to  Steve  White  for  data  and  advice  on  Little  Gulls; 
and  to  Mark  Eaton,  Rowena  Langston  and  Carl  Mitchell 
for  providing  detailed  comments  on  this  paper. 
Additional  information  was  also  provided  by  Dawn 
Balmer,  Phil  Barnett,  Adrian  Blackburn,  Jez  Blackburn, 
John  Bowler  Niall  Burton,  Neil  Calbrade,  Nigel  Clark, 
Jacquie  Clark  Preben  Clausen,  Peter  Cranswick,  Bill 
Curtis,  Simon  Gillings,  Mark  Grantham,  Andrew  Green, 
Larry  Griffin,  Colette  Hall,  John  Harradine,  Andrew 
Hoodless,  Baz  Hughes,  Melanie  Kershaw,  Yann 
Kolbeinsson,  Dave  Leech,  Ilya  Maclean,  John  Marchant, 
Nick  Moran,  Stuart  Newson,  Sue  O'Brien,  Steve 
Piotrowski,  Eileen  Rees,  Mark  Rehfisch,  Rob  Robinson, 
Viola  Ross-Smith,  Russell  Slack  Mike  Swan  and  Lucy 
Wright. 

WeBS  is  a partnership  between  the  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds,  and  the  Joint  Nature  Conservation  Committee 
(the  latter  on  behalf  of  the  Council  for  Nature 
Conservation  and  the  Countryside,  the  Countryside 
Council  for  Wales,  Natural  England  and  Scottish 
Natural  Heritage)  in  association  with  the  Wildfowl  & 
Wetlands  Trust  The  Goose  & Swan  Monitoring 
Programme  is  organised  by  WWT  on  behalf  of 
WWT,  JNCC  and  SNH.  BirdTrack  is  a partnership 
between  the  BTO,  RSPB,  BirdWatch  Ireland  and  the 
Scottish  Ornithologists’  Club.  Bird  Atlas  2007-1  I is  a 
partnership  between  BTO,  BWI  and  SOC. 
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220.  Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta , Norfolk,  March  2011.  For  waders  such  as  Avocets,  which  winter 
predominantly  on  estuaries,  where  coverage  byWeBS  counters  is  good,  the  estimates  presented  in 
this  paper  are  considered  to  be  very  accurate. There  are  thought  to  be  around  7,500  Avocets 
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Conservation  research  news 

Compiled  by  Guy  Anderson,  Andrew  Cristinacce, 
Benedict  Gove,  Daniel  Hayhow  and  Ron  Summers 


Global  health  check  - indicators  of  biodiversity  loss 


The  year  2010  was  set  as  a global  year  of  reck- 
oning - to  assess  the  progress  made  towards 
the  target,  set  at  the  2002  Convention  on  Bio- 
logical Diversity  (CBD),‘to  achieve  by  2010  a 
significant  reduction  of  the  current  rate  of 
biodiversity  loss’.  This  commitment  was 
incorporated  into  the  UN’s  Millennium 
Development  Goals  (www.undp.org/mdg)  as 
a recognition  of  the  importance  of  biodiver- 
sity for  human  well-being. 

A holistic  assessment  of  the  levels  of  bio- 
diversity loss  was  duly  carried  out  by 
assessing  the  trends  in,  and  timing  of,  losses  - 
at  the  level  of  genes,  populations,  species  and 
ecosystems  (Butchart  et  al.  2010).  The  state  of 
global  biodiversity  was  assessed  using  a 
number  of  internationally  recognised  meas- 
ures and  these  were  considered  against  the 
changing  pressures  upon  biodiversity  and  the 
extent  to  which  people  are  reliant  on  benefits 
derived  from  it.  As  might  be  expected  from 
one  of  the  best-monitored  elements  of  biodi- 
versity, information  about  birds  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  the  assessment. 

The  study  highlighted  biodiversity  loss 
over  the  past  four  decades  in  seven  key  areas: 
(i)  vertebrates;  (ii)  habitat  specialists;  (iii) 
global  shorebird  populations;  the  extent  of 
(iv)  forests,  (v)  mangroves,  and  (vi)  seagrass 
beds;  and  (vii)  the  condition  of  coral  reefs.  In 
all  of  these,  the  rates  of  decline  have  not  been 
reduced  and  the  rate  of  biodiversity  loss  at 
the  species  level  has  in  fact  accelerated. 

The  increase  in  effort  and  investment  to 


stem  these  losses  (e.g.  more  sustainable  man- 
agement of  forests,  developing  protected-area 
coverage  and  the  signing  of  international 
agreements  on  alien  species  policy)  was 
shown  to  have  been  inadequate  in  the  face  of 
growing  pressure  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment. The  results  show  an  increase  in  the 
human  consumption  of  resources,  the  pro- 
portion of  overexploited  fish  stocks,  the  rate 
of  nitrogen  deposition,  the  numbers  of  alien 
species  in  Europe,  and  the  degree  to  which 
European  bird  populations  have  been 
affected  by  climatic  change.  Despite  these 
mounting  pressures,  there  is  evidence  that  in 
recent  years  (since  2002)  the  rate  of  improve- 
ment of  policy  and  management  responses 
has  slowed. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  bio- 
diversity at  the  highest  political  levels  and  the 
international  co-operation  required  to  set 
this  target  to  reduce  biodiversity  loss  was  a 
fundamental  step  change  in  global  conserva- 
tion. But  this  study  presents  a stark  message  - 
that,  despite  a few  encouraging  achievements, 
we  were  a long  way  from  meeting  the  2010 
target.  The  authors  call  for  strengthened 
responses  in  terms  of  investment  in  global 
biodiversity  monitoring  to  identify  and 
reverse  detrimental  policies.  This  is  essential 
in  order  to  inform  and  target  funding  and 
policies  to  tackle  biodiversity  loss  effectively. 

Butchart,  S.  H.  M.  et  al.  20 1 0.  Global  biodiversity: 

indicators  of  recent  declines.  Science  328: 

I 164-1  168. 


Farming,  climate  change  and  African  wintering  areas  - the 
changing  drivers  of  bird  population  trends 


Bird  conservation  biology  in  the  UK,  and 
particularly  in  England,  is  blessed  with  a long 
run  of  excellent  bird  monitoring  data  from 
the  Common  Birds  Census  and,  more 
recently,  the  Breeding  Bird  Survey.  Using 
such  data  to  examine  population  trends 
across  a group  of  species  can  point  towards 


common  causes  of  population  change.  A 
recent  study  (Thaxter  et  al.  2010)  looked  for 
links  between  the  population  trends  shown 
by  59  bird  species  in  England  across  the 
whole  CBC-BBS  period  and  several  key  eco- 
logical variables:  breeding-season  habitat, 
nest  predation  risk,  climatic  niche,  migration 
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strategy  and  wintering  habitat. 

Predictably,  farmland  species  declined  sig- 
nificantly more  than  woodland  species  over 
the  whole  period,  with  the  most  pronounced 
differences  between  1977  and  1986,  coin- 
ciding with  marked  changes  in  farming  prac- 
tices and  agricultural  intensification. 
Ground-nesting  species  declined  more  than 
cavity  nesters  and  above-ground  nesters  in 
that  period,  but  there  were  no  differences  in 
other  time  periods.  Species  with  a more 
southerly  European  distribution  were  more 
likely  to  have  favourable  population  trends 
than  northern  species,  especially  between 
1997  and  2007.  A separate  analysis  showed 
that  species  with  a lower  thermal  maximum 
showed  larger  population  declines  than  those 
with  a tolerance  of  higher  temperatures.  This 
reflects  broader  patterns  of  the  effects  of 
climate  change  on  biodiversity,  with  those 
species  most  sensitive  to  warming  showing 
the  greatest  declines. 

Between  1967  and  2007,  African  migrants 
declined  significantly  more  than  species 
staying  in  the  UK  or  migrating  to  Europe.  Sep- 
arating species  according  to  their  wintering 


zone  showed  that  the  declines  between  1967 
and  1976  were  greatest  in  migrants  using  arid 
areas,  relating  to  a dry  period  in  the  western 
Sahel.  This  may  have  affected  food  resources 
for  species  such  as  the  Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla 
flava  which  use  more  open  habitats  just  south 
of  the  Sahara.  During  1987-96  and  1997-2007, 
species  that  winter  farther  south,  in  humid 
forests  or  savannah,  such  as  the  Common 
Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus,  declined  more  than 
those  in  arid  zones. 

This  paper  shows  that  migration  strategies 
and  wintering  ranges  are  as  important  to 
birds  as  their  breeding  habitats.  The  authors 
conclude  that  conservation  of  migratory 
species  depends  on  knowledge  of  the  connec- 
tivity  of  all  the  habitats  they  use  and  the 
correct  identification  of  the  problem.  Sepa- 
rating migrants  by  broad  wintering  zones  is  a 
first  step  and  more  work  is  required  to  relate 
specific  environmental  changes  and  habitat 
suitability  in  these  areas  to  population  trends. 

Thaxter  C.  B„  Joys,  A.  C„  Gregory,  Ft,  D„  Baillie,  S.  Ft.,  & 
Noble,  D.  G.  20 1 0.  Hypotheses  to  explain  patterns 
of  population  change  among  breeding  bird  species 
in  England.  Biol.  Conserv.  1 43:  2006-20 1 9. 


Stressed  Capercaillies  near  winter  ski  slopes 


Wild  birds  and  mammals,  especially  those 
that  are  (or  were  formerly)  hunted,  respond 
to  the  close  presence  of  humans.  The  behav- 
iour may  be  obvious,  for  example  cessation 
of  feeding  or  taking  flight.  However,  there  is 
also  a physiological  response  - the  activation 
of  hypothalamo-pituitary-adrenal  glands  and 
the  release  of  glucocorticoids  (corticosterone 
in  birds)  into  the  bloodstream.  This  stress 
hormone  readies  the  animal  for  flight,  if  nec- 
essary. However,  repeated  or  lasting  increases 
in  this  hormone  keep  the  animal  at  a height- 
ened state,  and  this  can  eventually  affect  body 
condition,  immune  function  and  ultimately 
survival.  Consequently,  in  areas  where  birds 
and  mammals  are  continually  being  dis- 
turbed, there  is  likely  to  be  a lasting  effect, 
initially  through  chronic  stress  followed  by 
the  abandonment  of  an  area. 

Over  the  last  100  years,  outdoor  recreation 
has  taken  people  to  more  and  more  remote 
parts  of  the  countryside,  where  larger  birds 
and  mammals  have  their  last  refuges.  During 
winter,  mountains  throughout  northern  and 


central  Europe  cater  for  the  growing  skiing 
industry,  which  is  important  for  the  economy 
of  alpine  regions.  This  includes  off-piste 
activities  and  as  a result  human  disturbance 
can  occur  virtually  anywhere.  An  earlier 
study  found  that  Capercaillies  Tetrao  uro- 
gallus  in  one  part  of  southern  Germany  with 
winter  sports  facilities  had  high  levels  of 
stress  hormones.  The  same  team  has  now 
extended  their  study  to  include  the  Black 
Forest  (Germany),  Swiss  Jura  Mountains  and 
Swiss  Alps.  Again,  they  found  that  Capercail- 
lies had  increased  levels  of  stress  hormones  in 
areas  with  winter  recreation  activities, 
showing  that  this  is  a general  and  widespread 
problem  (Thiel  et  al  2010). 

ft  appears  that  the  physiological  effects  of 
disturbance  take  some  time  to  wear  off.  After 
a single  flushing  event,  a Black  Grouse 
T.  tetrix  retains  elevated  levels  of  stress  hor- 
mones the  following  day  (Arlettaz  et  al. 
2007),  showing  that  even  low  rates  of  distur- 
bance can  lead  to  chronic  stress. 

Capercaillies  may  be  particularly  sensitive 
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to  human  disturbance  because  they  are 
restricted  to  feeding  on  conifer  needles  in 
winter.  This  is  a low-energy  food,  high  in  dif- 
ficult-to-digest  cellulose  and  anti-herbivore 
compounds  such  as  monterpenes.  Capercail- 
lies must  therefore  maintain  a high  food- 
input  rate  during  short  winter  days.  Any 
additional  activity,  such  as  escape  flights  in 
response  to  off-piste  skiers,  may  mean  a neg- 
ative energy  balance.  The  only  reliable  solu- 


tion to  this  potential  conservation  problem  is 
to  separate  human  recreation  from  the 
remaining  areas  inhabited  by  Capercaillies. 

Arlettaz,  R„  Patthey,  R,  Baltic,  M„  Leu,T.,  Schaub,  M„ 
Palme,  R.,  & Jenni-Eiermann,  S.  2007.  Spreading  free- 
riding snow  sports  represent  a novel  serious  threat 
for  wildlife.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Lond.  B 274:  1 2 1 9-1224. 
Thiel,  D„  Jenni-Eiermann,  S„  Palme,  R.,  & Jenni,  L.  20 1 0. 
Winter  tourism  increases  stress  hormone  levels  in 
the  Capercaillie  Tetrao  urogallus.  Ibis  153:  122-133. 


Foraging  areas  of  immature  Northern  Gannets 


Seabird  populations  often  contain  large 
numbers  of  immature  and  subadult  birds  - in 
some  instances  they  comprise  over  half  the 
population  of  full-grown  birds.  Although 
immature  seabirds  spend  long  periods  of 
their  first  few  years  of  life  at  sea,  non-breeders 
of  many  species  congregate  near  nesting  areas 
in  ‘club-sites’.  A recent  tracking  study  (Votier 
et  al.  2010)  has  investigated  the  movements  of 
immature  seabirds  attending  club-sites. 

The  study  logged  colony  attendance  and 
foraging  ecology  of  subadult  Northern 
Gannets  Moms  bassanus  (two  to  four  years 
old)  using  GPS-PPT  satellite-transmitters 
and  remote  radio-receivers,  in  conjunction 
with  analysis  of  stable  isotopes  (15N  and  13C) 
in  the  birds’  blood,  to  investigate  ranging 
behaviour,  and  compared  this  with  data  from 
adults.  The  birds  were  caught  at  club-sites  on 
Grassholm,  Pembrokeshire.  Five  birds  were 
satellite-tagged  (one  two-year-old  and  four 
three-year-olds);  the  tracks  of  these  birds 
were  compared  with  those  of  25  adults  from 
the  same  colony.  Twenty-five  subadults  were 
radio-tagged  to  monitor  attendance  at  the 
club-sites.  Isotopic  analysis  was  carried  out 
on  31  subadults  and  27  adults. 

Subadult  Gannets  were  shown  to  be 
highly  mobile,  travelling  long  distances  at 
sea,  foraging  over  a wide  area  and  visiting 
different  Gannet  colonies  during  the 
breeding  season.  However,  visits  to  other 
colonies  were  brief,  with  the  majority 
returning  to  their  colony  of  capture.  This 
attendance  pattern  suggests  that  most  of 
these  birds  will  probably  eventually  become 
part  of  the  breeding  colony  alongside  their 
club-site  (but  that  a small  number  may  join 
other  colonies).  However,  little  is  known  of 
the  behaviour  of  birds  in  their  first  year  - 


whether  these  birds  eventually  return  to  natal 
colonies  or  disperse  more  widely. 

Breeding  birds  tend  to  travel  and  forage 
over  a smaller  distance  than  subadults,  and 
were  not  found  to  visit  other  colonies.  More- 
over, analysis  of  stable  isotopes  showed  that 
the  diet  and/or  foraging  locations  of  subadult 
and  breeding  birds  differed.  Some  of  the 
subadults  appeared  to  forage  randomly  while 
others  displayed  area-restricted  search  behav- 
iour (i.e.  concentrated  in  favoured  foraging 
locations)  at  least  some  of  the  time,  possibly 
indicating  the  development  of  this  feeding 
strategy  as  experience  increases.  Both  time 
and  energy  are  lost  commuting  between 
club-sites  and  foraging  areas,  and  it  is  thus 
reasonable  to  assume  that  attendance  at  club- 
sites  must  be  beneficial  in  some  way. 

This  study  has  two  main  conservation 
implications.  First,  in  terms  of  providing  infor- 
mation to  help  with  identifying  areas  for  desig- 
nation as  marine  protected  areas  (SPAs),  it  is 
not  possible  to  distinguish  specific  areas  of  sea 
that  are  important  for  immature  Gannets.  Dis- 
crete marine  SPAs  will  probably  be  less  effec- 
tive for  protecting  this  section  of  the  Gannet 
population  than  breeding  birds,  although  the 
importance  of  club-sites  is  highlighted. 
Second,  the  wide-scale  distribution  of  subadult 
Gannets  suggests  that  this  group  might  be  less 
vulnerable  to  displacement  by  specific  offshore 
energy  developments  than  breeding  birds, 
although  the  cumulative  impact  of  offshore 
energy  farms  in  general  may  be  more  of  a 
concern  for  these  immatures. 

Votien  S.  C„  Grecian,  W.  J„  Patrick,  S„  & Newton,  J. 

2010.  Inter-colony  movements,  at-sea  behaviour  and 
foraging  in  an  immature  seabird:  results  from  GPS- 
PPT  tracking,  radio-tracking  and  stable  isotope 
analysis.  Marine  Biology  1 58:  355-362. 
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The  Norfolk  Bird  Atlas:  summer  and  winter 
distributions  1999-2007 

BTO,  Thetford,  201 1 

Hbk,  528  pages,  colour  photographs,  distribution  maps,  tables 
ISBN  978-1-906204-82-2  Subbuteo  code  M2 1005 
£44.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £40.00 


This  new  county  bird 
atlas  presents  a brand 
new  overview  of  the 
avifauna  of  one  of 
Britain’s  premier  bird  counties.  After  an  initial 
chapter  describing  the  planning,  organisation  and 
methodology  of  the  atlas  fieldwork  comes  the  main 
body  of  the  book:  details  of  both  the  summer  and 
the  winter  distribution  of  Norfolk’s  birds  from 
1999  to  2007.  Each  species  text  begins  with  two 
tables,  the  first  showing  the  number  of  tetrads 
occupied,  the  seasonal  distribution  of  occupation, 
mean  counts  per  occupied  tetrad,  summed 
maximum  counts  and  a population  estimate.  The 
second  table  provides  a comparison  with  previous 
atlases  to  show  range  losses  and  gains.  After  the 
tables  comes  an  explanatory  text  for  each  species 
and  the  distribution  maps  themselves.  All  the  texts 
are  illustrated  with  either  photographs  or  black- 
and-white  sketches,  usually  both. 

The  maps  are,  of  course,  the  ‘meat’  of  the  book 
and  are  attractively  and  clearly  presented,  making 
good  use  of  colour.  As  appropriate,  they  show 
summer  and  winter  distributions  and  changes 
since  1980-85.  They  are,  however,  reproduced  a 
little  smaller  than  I would  have  expected  and 
perhaps  lack  the  prominence  they  deserve  in  a bird 
atlas.  Otherwise,  the  layouts  are  attractive  and  pro- 
fessional, and  the  quality  of  the  accompanying 
artwork  is  generally  high,  featuring  contributions 
from  a wide  variety  of,  mainly  local,  artists.  Most 
of  the  photographs  were  contributed  by  well- 
known  local  photographer  David  Tipling.  The 
commentary  texts  for  each  species  are  a delight  to 
read,  full  of  fascinating  facts  and  interpretations, 
and  skilfully  avoid  becoming  formulaic. 

After  chapter  three,  listing  additional  species 
recorded  during  the  atlas  fieldwork  (including 
escapes  and  non-established  introductions),  chapter 
four  is  a masterly  overview  of  Norfolk  habitats  by 
Peter  Lambley,  detailing  the  county’s  lesser-known 
inland  habitats  as  well  as  the  famous  coastal  strip. 

For  me,  the  fifth  and  final  chapter  is  the  most 
interesting.  This  is  John  Marchant’s  insightful 


analysis  of  the  data,  describing  the  current  compo- 
sition of  Norfolk’s  avifauna,  changes  in  the  ranges 
and  numbers  of  birds  since  previous  atlases  and, 
crucially,  the  implications  of  all  this  for  future  bird 
conservation  in  the  county  and  beyond.  Here  can  be 
found  stark  evidence  of  the  declines  of  a long  list  of 
breeding  species  including  Common  Snipe  Galli- 
nago  gallinago,  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur, 
Common  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus,  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  minor , Willow  Tit  Poecile 
montana.  Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata  and 
Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus.  By  contrast,  many 
others,  such  as  Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo. 
Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  and  Firecrest  Regulus  igni- 
capilla,  are  increasing,  while  as  many  as  14  species, 
including  Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta,  Eurasian 
Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia  Mediterranean  Gull 
Larus  melanocephalus  and  Hartford  Warbler  Sylvia 
undata,  are  now  breeding  in  the  county  for  the  first 
time.  The  chapter  highlights  the  county’s  national 
importance  for  a wide  variety  of  reedbed,  seashore, 
heathland  and  farmland  breeders  as  well  as  for  win- 
tering geese,  swans,  waders  and  winter  passerines. 

This  is  not  a cheap  book  but  it  is  substantial, 
comprehensive,  authoritative,  well  written  and 
well  designed,  with  very  high  production  values. 
Incorporating  the  new  BTO  logo,  the  bright  and 
attractive  ‘house  style’  now  sets  the  standard  for 
future  atlases.  As  Editor  of  the  Norfolk  Bird  Report, 
I can  already  see  that  it  will  provide  an  invaluable 
complement  to  that  annual  publication,  enabling 
that  report’s  ad  hoc  ‘snapshot’  data  to  be  set  in  the 
wider  context  of  a professionally  conducted 
survey.  In  return,  future  bird  reports  will  be  able  to 
provide  ‘instant  updates’  on  some  of  the  trends 
identified  by  the  atlas. 

Although  ultimately  a ‘scientific’  book,  pre- 
senting and  analysing  data,  this  atlas  is  a thing  of 
beauty  too,  a rich  store  of  pleasing  words  and  images 
as  well  as  facts.  As  a fitting  tribute  to  the  herculean 
efforts  of  its  authors,  fieldworkers  and  all  its  contrib- 
utors, I cannot  recommend  it  highly  enough. 

Andy  Stoddart 
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BBRC  AGM  201  I 

The  201 1 BBRC  AGM  was  held  in  Oxford  on 
1 2th—  1 3th  March.  We  had  not  expected  the 
opportunity  to  connect  with  a top-class 
rarity  when  that  location  was  agreed  a year  in 
advance  (members  were  able  to  visit  Chip- 
ping Norton  to  see  the  wintering  Oriental 
Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis  prior  to 
the  main  business  commencing)  and  credit 
must  go  to  local  member  Nic  Hallam  for 
such  exemplary  planning!  We  were  delighted 
to  be  joined  by  Martin  Collinson,  BOURC 
Chairman  and  BB  Editorial  Board  Member, 
for  the  whole  meeting  and  Andrew  Harrop, 
BOURC  Secretary,  for  the  Sunday  morning 
session.  Ian  Packer,  from  the  BB  2000  main 
board,  also  joined  us  on  the  Saturday  after- 
noon and  for  the  traditional  Saturday 
evening  social,  which  was  held  at  the  Kings 
Arms  in  Sandford-on-Thames.  In  addition, 
on  the  Friday,  several  members  visited  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  Tring,  where  we 
were  joined  by  Peter  Kennerley,  David 
Pearson  and  Brian  Small,  and  where  the 
extensive  specimen  collection  helped  us  to 
progress  some  identification  issues.  We  are 
extremely  grateful  to  the  staff  at  the  NHM, 
particularly  Robert  Prys-Jones,  for  facilitating 
our  visit.  Numerous  issues  were  discussed 
during  the  three  days,  a number  of  which  will 
form  the  basis  of  future  articles  in  BB,  but 
some  of  the  key  items  are  summarised  below. 

RSPB  sponsorship 

As  described  in  the  lead  editorial  in  this  issue, 
we  are  delighted  to  confirm  RSPB  sponsor- 
ship for  the  Committee’s  work,  supporting 
and  enhancing  the  long-running  and  invalu- 
able financial  support  from  Zeiss. 

Record  assessment 

We  plan  to  publish  an  article  that  will  clarify 
issues  raised  by  observers  in  relation  to  the 
level  of  detail  required  for  a record  to  be 
accepted.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  any 
process  of  record  adjudication  will  have 
inherent  flaws,  and  that  a small  proportion  of 
good  records  will  not  be  accepted  while  some 
erroneous  records  may  be.  We  try  hard  to 


apply  consistent  standards  but  ultimately  all 
records  are  still  assessed  on  a case-by-case 
basis,  because  all  the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  sighting  have  to  be  considered  as  an 
important  part  of  the  evidence.  Some  partic- 
ular aspects  of  this  general  topic  are 
discussed  further  below. 

Non-photographed  records 

There  is  an  increasing  perception  among 
birders  that  photographs  are  now  essential 
for  a record  to  be  accepted.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
portion of  accepted  records  for  which  the 
bird  was  photographed  has  remained  more 
or  less  constant  over  the  last  five  years,  at 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Clearly  it  is  not 
true  that  all  records  must  be  supported  by 
photographs,  although  that  is  the  case  for 
certain  taxa  and  circumstances.  These  will  be 
explored  further  in  the  forthcoming  article. 

Heard-only  records 

We  discussed  the  criteria  for  records 
involving  birds  that  have  been  identified 
principally  by  calls.  Explicit  criteria  were 
published  in  1 998  for  fly-over  records  of  one 
species  often  claimed  on  call  - Red-throated 
Pipit  Anthus  cervinus  (which  at  the  time  was 
a BBRC  rarity;  see  Brit.  Birds  91:  500)  - but 
these  serve  as  the  basis  for  more  general 
guidelines:  observers  must  see  the  bird  suffi- 
ciently well  to  determine  that  it  belongs  to 
the  family  being  claimed  (in  this  case  that  it’s 
a pipit),  and  there  must  be  a full  account  of 
three  or  more  calls  from  an  observer  with 
prior  experience  of  the  species.  Birders  are 
encouraged  to  obtain  sound  recordings 
wherever  possible  and  these  are  extremely 
valuable  in  situations  where  vocalisations  are 
critical  for  the  identification  of  a singing 
vagrant  (e.g.  Iberian  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus 
ibericus).  In  the  case  of  singing  vagrants 
where  sound  recordings  are  not  available,  the 
previous  experience  of  observers  will  be  of 
particular  importance. 

Documenting  trapped  rarities 

This  issue  remains  a concern.  Despite  the 
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publication  of  an  article  in  the  BTO’s  Ringers’ 
Bulletin  (winter  2009,  pp.  4-5),  the  quality  of 
some  submitted  descriptions  remains  well 
below  par.  Good-quality  descriptions  of 
trapped  birds,  along  with  relevant  biomet- 
rics, improve  our  knowledge  of  the  taxon 
concerned  and  provide  a valuable  source  of 
information.  We  are  liaising  with  staff  from 
the  BTO  Ringing  Unit  to  investigate  further 
ways  to  raise  awareness  among  ringers  and 
improve  recording  standards,  but  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  emphasise  the  value  of  taking 
a detailed  description  together  with  all  rele- 
vant biometrics,  plumage  details  and  good- 
quality  photographs  whenever  possible, 
realising  of  course  that  the  bird’s  welfare 
must  always  be  the  first  priority. 

Species  pairs  or  groups 

We  are  currently  reviewing  the  taxa  which  we 
consider  as  species  pairs  or  groups  (see 
BBRC’s  constitution,  Appendix  IV,  at 
www.bbrc.org.uk).  Once  the  review  is  com- 
pleted we  will  update  our  position  on  those 
taxa  to  be  considered  and  published  as 
species  pairs  or  groups  in  the  annual  report. 

Records  of  rare  species  for  which  only 
subspecies  are  assessed  by  BBRC 

Recent  correspondence  with  recorders  in 
Scotland  has  identified  concerns  over  species 
for  which  only  certain  subspecies  are  assessed 
by  BBRC  - for  example,  Subalpine  Warbler 
Sylvia  cantillans  and  Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis 
hornemanni  ( S . c.  cantillans  and  C.  h.  exilipes 
are  not  currently  considered  by  BBRC).  If  a 
record  submitted  to  BBRC  (as  one  of  the 
rarer  subspecies)  is  found  not  proven,  it  may 
nonetheless  still  be  an  acceptable  record 
(either  of  the  commoner  form  or  as  sub- 
species undetermined)  at  a local  level,  and  it 
is  important  that  such  records  are  not  lost 
from  the  system.  The  BBRC  Secretary  will 
attempt  to  report  any  not  proven  decisions  to 
the  observer(s)  and  recorder  concerned,  to 
ensure  that  the  record  can  be  reconsidered  by 
the  local  committee  where  necessary. 

Informal  submissions 

The  principle  of  informal  submissions  for 
taxa  where  identification  criteria  are  still 
evolving  was  introduced  in  the  RIACT  paper 
{Brit.  Birds  99:  619-645).  We  have  now 


received  several  such  submissions,  and  these 
have  certainly  helped  us  to  develop  assess- 
ment criteria.  As  this  is  a new  and  innovative 
method  of  documentation,  our  approach  to 
such  submissions  has  necessarily  evolved 
during  this  period.  Following  discussions  at 
the  ACM,  it  was  agreed  that  this  approach 
should  be  limited  to  the  most  difficult  taxa  in 
terms  of  identification.  Observers  who  are 
unsure  as  to  whether  they  should  consider  an 
informal  submission  are  encouraged  to 
contact  the  Secretary  and  Chairman  for 
advice. 

Observer  credits 

We  discussed  whether  individuals  who  had 
identified  certain  rarities  from  photos  on  the 
internet  should  be  credited  in  our  annual 
report,  but  we  concluded  that  our  default 
position  is  that  they  would  not  be  named.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  establish  who  first  identi- 
fied the  bird  in  such  circumstances  and  there 
is  a danger  of  us  becoming  embroiled  in 
accusations  of  ‘poaching’  if  we  go  down  this 
route!  Nonetheless,  we  are  well  aware  that 
these  situations  are  likely  to  become  more 
frequent  and  so  we  intend  to  treat  such 
records  on  a case-by-case  basis,  and  provide 
reference  to  key  individuals  in  the  identifica- 
tion process  in  the  species  comment  of  the 
report  when  appropriate. 

Intergrades  and  hybrids 

A number  of  challenging  examples  were  dis- 
cussed! We  determined  that  records  of  birds 
that  were  potential  intergrades,  but  which 
could  equally  be  rare  variants  of  certain  taxa, 
would  in  future  be  published  in  the  report. 
This  would  include,  for  example,  Black- 
headed Wagtails  Motacilla  flava  feldegg  that 
show  limited  pale  feathering  in  the  super- 
cilium.  It  could  also  include  gulls  that  were 
considered  to  have  originated  as  hybrids 
from  Pacific  populations,  and  for  which  all 
the  potential  parent  species  would  thus  be 
considered  as  vagrants  in  their  own  right. 
This  approach  is  consistent  with  our  com- 
ments about  ‘southern’  Yellow  Wagtails  in 
the  2009  report  {Brit.  Birds  103:  624). 
However,  details  of  hybrids  that  might 
involve  a cross  between  a rare  taxon  and  a 
resident  species  or  regular  visitor  to  Britain 
(e.g.  a suspected  hybrid  between  a 
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Canvasback  Aythya  valisineria  and  a 
Common  Pochard  A.  ferina)  would  not  be 
published.  In  such  cases,  the  pairing  may 
have  occurred  in  western  Europe  (in  which 
case  the  individual  is  not  a genuine  vagrant), 
while  the  matter  of  captive  origin  also  clouds 
the  issue  for  wildfowl  in  particular.  In  rela- 
tion to  issues  of  provenance,  we  once  again 
encourage  local  input  to  help  us  try  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  potential  vagrants. 


Website  development 

We  have  embarked  on  the  process  of  devel- 
oping our  website  and  are  grateful  for  the 
financial  support  of  BB  2000  in  doing  so.  The 
new  site  will  feature  an  online  submission 
process  that  will  make  the  task  of  compiling  a 
description  for  BBRC’s  assessment  easier  for 
observers.  The  new  site  should  go  live  before 
the  autumn  and  we  look  forward  to  feedback 
from  observers  and  recorders  in  due  course. 


Adam  Rowlands 


British  Birds  Rarities  Committee 
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Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Great  Indian  Bustard  joins  the  Critical  list 


One  of  the  world’s  largest  flying  birds  is  now  on 
the  brink  of  extinction,  according  to  the  latest 
1UCN  Red  List  for  birds,  released  by  BirdLife.  The 
Great  Indian  Bustard  Ardeotis  nigriceps  has  been 
listed  as  Critically  Endangered,  with  a population 
estimate  of  just  250  individuals. 

Standing  a metre  in  height  and  weighing  in  at 
nearly  15  kg,  the  Great  Indian  Bustard  was  once 
widespread  across  the  grasslands  of  India  and  Pak- 
istan but  hunting  and  habitat  loss  mean  that  it’s 
now  restricted  to  small  and  isolated  fragments  of 
its  former  range.  Tn  an  ever  more  crowded  world, 
species  that  need  lots  of  space,  such  as  the  Great 
Indian  Bustard,  are  losing  out.  However,  we  are  the 
ones  who  lose  in  the  long  run,  as  the  services  that 
nature  provides  us  with  start  to  disappear,’  said  Dr 
Leon  Bennun,  BirdLife’s  Director  of  Science  and 
Policy. 

Larger  landbirds  are  disappearing  with  fright- 
ening speed  across  the  developing  world  as  a bur- 
geoning human  population  piles  unsustainable 
pressure  on  the  natural  world.  The  catastrophic 


decline  in  Asian  Gyps  vultures  has  been  well  docu- 
mented. Now  vulture  populations  in  Africa  are 
crashing  too  - a vivid  illustration  is  the  listing 
of  the  formerly  abundant  Hooded  Vulture 
Necrosyrtes  monachus  as  Endangered  in  the  201 1 
Red  List. 

A further  disturbing  report  comes  from  the 
West  African  island  nation  of  Sao  Tome  where 
hunters  have  targeted  the  Critically  Endangered 
Dwarf  Olive  Ibis  Bostrychia  bocagei,  whose  pro- 
tected National  Park  home  now  abuts  land  given  a 
concession  for  an  oil-palm  plantation. 

The  latest  Red  List  now  includes  1,253  bird 
species  in  the  threatened  categories  of  Vulnerable, 
Endangered  and  Critically  Endangered  - 12%  of 
the  world’s  birds.  These  comprise  189  species 
classed  as  Critically  Endangered  (facing  an 
extremely  high  risk  of  extinction),  381  species 
assessed  as  Endangered  (very  high  risk  of  extinc- 
tion) and  683  listed  as  Vulnerable  (high  risk  of 
extinction).  An  additional  843  species  are  consid- 
ered Near  Threatened  because  they  are  assessed  as 
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close  to  qualifying  as  globally  threatened.  Hence  a 
total  of  2,096  species  or  a fifth  of  all  the  world’s 
birds  are  treated  as  global  conservation  priorities. 

Threatened  species  are  not  evenly  distributed 
among  bird  families.  There  are  particularly  high 
proportions  of  threatened  species  among  alba- 
trosses (77%),  cranes  (73%),  parrots  (26%), 
pheasants  (22%)  and  pigeons  (19%).  There  are, 
however,  a few  causes  for  optimism,  particularly  in 
the  Western  Palearctic.  The  threat  level  for  all  three 


species  of  Atlantic  laurel  pigeon  on  Madeira 
( Columba  trocaz ) and  the  Canary  Islands  (C. 
junoniae  and  C.  bollii)  has  been  downgraded,  as 
has  that  for  Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni.  Previ- 
ously ranked  as  Vulnerable  following  dramatic 
population  declines  in  the  southern  European 
breeding  population,  the  Lesser  Kestrel  is  now 
regarded  as  Least  Concern  because  the  species  is 
showing  a welcome  resurgence,  aided  by  the  provi- 
sion of  artificial  nest-sites  in  some  countries. 


Great  Bustard  carnage  in  Syria 

And  while  the  Great  Indian  Bustard  struggles  for 
survival,  news  has  emerged  of  a major  threat  to 
migrant  Great  Bustards  Otis  tarda  passing  through 
the  Middle  East.  Footage  posted  on  YouTube  has 
recently  come  to  light  showing  Syrian  hunters  dis- 
playing the  carcases  of  four  adult  Great  Bustards. 
There  are  claims  that  one  of  the  participants  is  the 
brother  of  the  Syrian  President,  Bashar  al-Assad, 
whose  bloody  repression  of  the  uprising  in  Syria 
has  attracted  international  condemnation. 

Great  Bustards  are 
migratory,  and  travel  several 
hundred  kilometres  during 
European  winters.  Flocks  of 
hundreds  of  Great  Bustards 
used  to  arrive  in  northern 
Syria,  but  their  status  in  the 
region  is  now  unknown, 
with  no  recent  evidence  of 
breeding  in  the  area. 

BirdLife  classifies  the  Great 
Bustard  as  Near  Threatened 
with  hunting  being  a major 
cause  of  its  decline. 

All  forms  of  hunting  are 
illegal  in  Syria  and  guns  are 
legally  available  only 
through  the  government; 
however,  many  firearms  are 
manufactured  illegally  on  a 
small  scale  within  the 
country,  while  larger 
volumes  are  smuggled  in 


from  Russia  and  Italy  via  Lebanon. 

The  disturbing  footage  is  reminiscent  of  the 
photos  of  slaughtered  White  Storks  Ciconia  ciconia 
in  Lebanon  posted  on  Facebook  {Brit.  Birds  104: 
339)  by  hunters  in  April.  Both  incidents  might 
suggest  an  upsurge  in  illegal  hunting  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  it’s  more  likely  that  such  incidents  are  a 
regular  occurrence  and  the  new  development  is 
actually  the  use  of  social  media  by  boastful  hunters 
keen  to  flaunt  their  illegal  ‘sport’. 


22  I . Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda , Spain,  April  2007. 


Albatrosses  still  threatened  by  longline  fishing 


A new  global  estimate  of  the  impact  of  longline 
fishing  on  seabirds  reveals  that,  despite  efforts  to 
reduce  seabird  deaths,  upwards  of  300,000  birds 
are  still  being  killed  every  year.  The  study,  pub- 
lished in  the  science  journal  Endangered  Species 
Research  was  carried  out  by  scientists  from  the 
RSPB  and  BirdLife. 


A major  factor  determining  this  huge  estimate 
is  new  evidence  to  show  that  there  are  previously 
unaccounted-for  bycatch  problems  in  some  fleets. 
While  some  fisheries  have  reduced  their  impact  on 
seabirds,  we  are  only  just  becoming  aware  of  prob- 
lems in  others.  The  Spanish  longline  fleet  on  the 
Gran  Sol  grounds  off  southwest  Ireland  is  one 
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such  fleet,  with  preliminary  data  suggesting  that  it 
may  be  responsible  for  killing  large  numbers  of 
seabirds,  potentially  upwards  of  50,000  annually, 
mostly  shearwaters  and  Fulmars  Fulmarus 
glacialis.  The  Japanese  tuna  fleet  came  second  in 
scale  - over  20,000  seabirds  killed  each  year,  but 
with  the  largest  impact  on  albatrosses. 

Substantial  gaps  in  the  data  remain  and,  until 
these  are  filled,  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  true 
impact  of  longlining  on  seabirds.  However,  the 
continued  declining  trends  in  many  seabirds 
remain  a cause  for  grave  concern.  Seventeen  out  of 
22  albatross  species  are  threatened  with  extinction, 
the  main  threat  coming  from  mortality  in  fisheries. 

Some  fisheries  have  enforced  strict  regulations, 
resulting  in  substantial  bycatch  reductions  in 
recent  years.  For  example,  seabird  deaths  around 
South  Georgia  have  declined  by  99%  since  regula- 
tions were  enforced.  South  Africa  achieved  a drop 
of  85%  bycatch  in  its  foreign-licensed  fleet  in  2008, 
when  a cap  was  placed  on  the  number  of  seabird 


deaths  permitted.  More  recently,  in  April  2011, 
Brazil  passed  a law  requiring  the  use  of  stringent 
seabird  bycatch  measures  in  their  domestic  tuna 
longline  fleets.  But  the  problem  is  so  global  in  scale 
that  every  fishing  nation  has  a role  to  play  in  alle- 
viating this  needless  waste  of  marine  life. 

Dr  Cleo  Small,  co-author  of  the  review,  com- 
mented: ‘Using  simple  bird-scaring  lines  and 
weighting  of  hooks  as  they  enter  the  water  could 
dramatically  reduce  the  number  of  seabirds  being 
killed...  With  the  UK’s  Overseas  Territories  in  the 
South  Atlantic  holding  a third  of  the  world’s 
breeding  albatrosses,  the  UK  has  a major  responsi- 
bility to  ensure  seabird-friendly  fisheries.  As  for 
the  EU,  the  findings  of  this  review  place  a heavy 
onus  on  the  forthcoming  EU  Plan  of  Action  for 
Seabirds  to  deliver  a robust  set  of  remedial  meas- 
ures capable  of  reducing  the  impact  of  longline 
and  other  fisheries  on  seabird  populations  in  EU 
waters  and  beyond.’ 

See  www.int-res.com/abstracts/esr/v  1 4/n2/p9 1-106 


Tracking  Europe’s  seabirds 

‘We  know  more  about  the  journeys  of  albatrosses 
in  the  Southern  Ocean  than  we  do  about  some  of 
the  seabirds  around  our  own  shores.’  That’s  the 
view  of  scientists  working  on  an  EU-funded 
project  to  track  the  movements  of  seabirds  along 
the  Atlantic  coastlines  of  Europe. 

The  project,  known  as  FAME  - the  Future  of 
the  Atlantic  Marine  Environment  - is  tracking  the 
movements  of  seabirds  tagged  with  data  loggers. 
The  devices  take  a reading  every  100  seconds, 
allowing  the  scientists  to  pinpoint  their  subject’s 
movements  between  the  birds’  nesting  colonies 
and  the  areas  of  sea  the  birds  use  to  find  food. 

Dr  Elbe  Owen  said:  ‘Up  to  now  we’ve  known 
very  little  about  the  movements  of  these  birds 
when  they  venture  out  to  sea  to  find  food.  For 
example,  we  know  how  many  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tri- 
dactyla  there  are  in  the  UK,  and  we  know  they’ve 
declined  by  30%  between  2000  and  2010.  But  we 
don’t  know  where  these  ocean  travellers  are  going 
to  fish  for  their  chicks’  suppers.  But  now  we’re  on 
the  cusp  of  filling  this  information  void.’  In  the 
UK,  researchers  are  working  at  five  sites  - Fair  Isle 
and  Orkney  in  the  Northern  Isles,  Colonsay 
(Argyll),  Bardsey  (Caernarfonshire)  and  the  Isles 


of  Scilly  - and  studying  Fulmars,  Shags  Phalacro- 
corax  aristotelis , Kittiwakes,  Guillemots  Uria  aalge 
and  Razorbills  Alca  torda. 

Rory  Crawford,  a seabird  policy  officer  for  the 
RSPB,  said:  ‘Given  that  the  creation  of  protected 
areas  for  seabirds  — and  marine  wildlife  more 
broadly  — lags  severely  behind  terrestrial  conser- 
vation measures,  this  work  is  hugely  significant... 
Knowing  the  where  and  why  of  seabird  foraging 
will  be  crucial  in  informing  the  designation  of 
Marine  Protected  Areas  across  the  northeast 
Atlantic.  This  information  will  also  be  vital  in 
shaping  marine  management  decisions,  as  the 
interactions  between  seabirds  and  marine  indus- 
tries become  clearer. 

‘Data  from  the  GPS  tags  and  depth  loggers  will 
provide  key  information  on  how  diving  seabirds 
might  interact  with  new  marine  renewable  energy 
devices  — particularly  wave  and  tidal  technolo- 
gies. Governments  have  the  tools  to  protect 
seabirds  at  sea  through  both  domestic  and  Euro- 
pean legislation  - it’s  high  time  that  the  most 
important  sites  were  identified  and  formally  pro- 
tected, and  through  FAME,  the  RSPB  is  making  a 
positive  and  proactive  contribution.’ 


Highland  shoot  manager  fined  for  record  haul  of  illegal  poison 


A shoot  manager  on  the  prestigious  Skibo  Estate 
has  been  convicted  of  possessing  10.5  kg  of  carbo- 
furan  (illegal  in  the  UK  since  2001)  - enough  to 
poison  the  entire  Scottish  raptor  population  six 
times  over.  Dean  Barr  was  duly  fined  £3,300  at 


Inverness  Sheriff  Court.  Police  were  alerted  to  the 
Highland  estate  - a popular  venue  for  celebrity 
weddings  and  recently  seen  by  viewers  of  the  BBC 
series  MasterChef- on  5th  May  2010,  following  the 
discovery  of  a dead  Golden  Eagle  Aqtiila  chrysaetos 
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by  a group  of  hillwalkers.  Another  dead  eagle  had 
been  found  nearby  only  three  days  previously, 
which  was  also  reported  to  the  authorities. 

A further  visit  by  police,  assisted  by  RSPB  Scot- 
land staff,  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  a dead  Red 
Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus  - a suspected  poisoned 
bait  - staked  to  the  ground.  Nearby  lay  the  body  of 
a Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  and  a 
Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo,  while  just  a few 
hundred  metres  away  a third  Golden  Eagle  was 
found.  Laboratory  tests  confirmed  that  two  of  the 


eagles,  the  Sparrowhawk  and  the  grouse  contained 
traces  of  lethally  toxic  poison  carbofuran.  The 
third  eagle  had  been  poisoned  with  aldicarb, 
another  banned  pesticide.  However,  no  charges  or 
convictions  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
these  incidents. 

Stuart  Housden,  RSPB  Scotland  Director,  said: 
‘We  are  pleased  that  the  Sheriff  has  sent  out  a clear 
message  that  society  will  not  tolerate  such  reckless 
and  deplorable  behaviour  in  the  countryside.’ 


Highland  gamekeeper  in  possession  of  dead  Red  Kite 


At  the  same  Sheriff  Court  on  the  same  day,  a 
gamekeeper  on  the  Moy  Estate,  near  Tomatin, 
became  the  first  person  in  Scotland  to  be  convicted 
of  possessing  a dead  Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus  since 
the  species  was  reintroduced  to  the  country  22 
years  ago.  RSPB  Scotland  has  welcomed  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  James  Rolfe,  who  was  fined 
£1,500  for  a crime  committed  in  June  2010. 

A post  mortem  revealed  that  the  kite,  whose 
remains  were  found  in  the  back  of  an  estate 
vehicle,  had  broken  legs  and  had  died  as  a result  of 
a blow  to  the  head.  Just  a week  before  the 
Northern  Police  operation,  the  sporting  tenant  at 
Moy  Estate,  Victor  Beamish,  and  the  owner,  Celia 
Mackintosh,  both  signed  a letter  to  Environment 
Minister  Roseanna  Cunningham  condemning  the 
persecution  of  birds  of  prey.  Moy  Estate  is  home  to 
the  annual  Highland  Field  Sports  Fair. 

Over  a five-week  period,  the  remains  of  a 
further  two  dead  Red  Kites  (one  of  which  had 
been  poisoned  with  a banned  substance),  six  illegal 


baited  spring  traps,  a trapped  male  Hen  Harrier 
Circus  cyaneus  (held  by  the  leg  in  an  illegally  set 
spring  trap  - miraculously  the  harrier  survived 
and  was  subsequently  released),  and  a poison  bait 
laced  with  a banned  agricultural  pesticide  were 
also  recovered  from  the  estate.  No  arrests  or 
charges  have  been  made  in  connection  with  these 
incidents.  Police  were  first  alerted  to  the  Moy 
Estate  in  May  2010  when  a satellite-tagged  Red 
Kite,  monitored  by  RSPB  Scotland  staff  and 
adopted  by  pupils  at  a local  primary  school, 
disappeared. 

The  case  has  prompted  RSPB  Scotland  to  call 
for  more  information  to  be  provided  by  respon- 
sible landowners  and  their  employees  to  help  the 
police  identify  those  who  deliberately  and  indis- 
criminately kill  protected  birds  of  prey.  A stag- 
gering 71  Red  Kites  have  been  confirmed  as 
illegally  poisoned  between  1989  and  2010.  Clearly, 
many  more  illegal  poisoning  incidents  go 
undetected. 


Red  Kites  killed  in  Cumbria 

Red  Kite  persecution  is  not  restricted  to  Scotland. 
The  latest  reintroduction  scheme  is  in  south 
Cumbria,  and  sadly  that’s  where  the  latest  Red 
Kites  have  been  targeted.  One  of  three  Red  Kites 
killed  in  the  Lake  District  - out  of  30  released  in 
the  first  year  of  a three-year  reintroduction  scheme 


- was  found  at  Esthwaite  in  January  and  Cumbria 
Police  have  confirmed  that  the  cause  of  death  was 
deliberate  illegal  poisoning.  The  other  two  birds 
were  found  shot:  the  first  in  Dentdale  in  Sep- 
tember 2010  and  the  second  at  Rusland  in  April 
this  year. 


R.  M.  Lockley  in  Oxford  DNB 

Forty-five  biographies  of  eminent  Welshmen  were 
added  in  May  to  the  57,768  entries  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  These  new  addi- 
tions include  a biography  of  R.  M.  Lockley,  the 
pioneer  naturalist,  author  and  former  prolific  con- 
tributor to  BB.  Surprisingly,  ornithologists  are 
rather  thin  on  the  ground  in  the  DNB.  Although 
some  leading  ornithologists  from  the  twentieth 


century  like  Peter  Conder,  James  Fisher,  David 
Lack,  Peter  Scott  and  George  Waterston  already 
figure,  other  luminaries  are  surprisingly  absent: 
Stanley  Cramp,  Phil  Hollom,  Eric  Hosking,  Guy 
Mountfort,  Max  Nicolson,  Ken  Williamson  and 
Harry  Witherby,  to  mention  just  a few. 

( Contributed  by  David  Saunders) 
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News  and  comment 


Rare  robin  gets  Hartlepool  rockin’ 


It  was  the  anniversary  of  D-Day  and  another  inva- 
sion was  underway.  An  army  of  twitchers 
descended  on  Hartlepool  Headland  after  local 
ringer  Chris  Brown  lifted  a female  White-throated 
Robin  Irania  gutturalis  out  of  his  mist-net  early  in 
the  morning  of  6th  June. 

This  charismatic  chat  breeds  no  closer  to 
Britain  than  Turkey  and  both  previous  records  in 
the  'British  Isles’  were  on  inaccessible  islands.  One 
was  seen  at  the  Calf  of  Man  on  22nd  June  1983 
and  another,  technically  the  first  for  Britain  (since 
birds  seen  on  the  IOM  are  not  formally  part  of  the 
British  List),  was  seen  on  Skokholnr,  Pem- 
brokeshire, for  three  days  in  late  May  1990  (Brit. 
Birds  99:  361-364).  Consequently,  a twitchable 
bird  on  the  mainland  was  always  destined  to  be  a 
crowd-puller. 

As  the  bird  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
working  week  following  the  half-term  school  holi- 
days, it  presented  many  would-be  pilgrims  with  a 
dilemma  - and  could  have  explained  their  camera- 
shy  behaviour  when  the  BBC  TV  crew  arrived  that 
morning...  Indeed,  future  researchers  of  Britons’ 
days  off  work  may  detect  a noticeable  ‘spike’  in 
absentees  that  Monday  - comparable  with 
Monday  2nd  June  2003.  It  would  be  easy  to  estab- 
lish a clear  correlation:  in  2003  another  mythical 
eastern  vagrant  was  responsible,  the  Black  Lark 
Melanocorypha  yeltoniensis  on  Anglesey. 

The  robin  behaved  in  exemplary  fashion  on  the 
Monday  morning,  feeding  on  the  edge  of  two 
bowling  greens,  but  later  that  day  - when  the  hordes 
began  to  arrive  from  southern  England  — it 
retreated  to  the  walled  sanctuary  of  the  Doctor’s 
Garden.  This  is  when  the  invasion  of  Hartlepool 


222.  A twitching  spectacle,  Cleveland  style, 
June  2011. 


Headland  became  a siege  - and  the  entrepreneurial 
instincts  of  Hartlepool  folk  came  to  the  fore.  Van 
drivers  parked  next  to  the  3-m  high  walls  of  the 
Doctor’s  Garden  and  charged  birders  £10  a time  to 
use  this  vantage  point  to  see  the  reticent  robin. 
Local  roofers  and  decorators  turned  up  with  ladders 
that  could  be  hired  for  the  same  purpose.  Video 
footage  on  YouTube  illustrates  the  resultant  scenes. 

And,  of  course,  the  spectacle  was  gleefully 
reported  in  most  national  newspapers  with  many 
tabloids  devoting  an  entire  page  to  the  story:  ‘The 
flaparazzi’  was  the  very  apt  headline  in  The  Sun. 
The  White-throated  Robin  remained  in  the  same 
small  area  of  Hartlepool  Headland  for  five  days  up 
to  the  Friday  evening,  giving  weekend  twitchers 
very  real  hope  that  they  too  could  connect  with 
this  mega  rarity.  But  sadly  the  bird  failed  to  show 
on  the  Saturday  morning. 


223.  First-summer  female  White-throated  Robin  Irania  gutturalis,  Cleveland,  June  2011. 
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Blackthroat  visits  Chinese  University 


Although  we  don’t  regularly  feature  rare  birds  that 
are  unlikely  to  make  it  to  the  Western  Palearctic, 
recent  photographs  of  a male  Blackthroat  Luscinia 
obscura  had  us  drooling.  This  bird  was  discovered  in 
a tangle  of  scrub  on  Chengdu  Univer- 
sity campus  in  China’s  Sichuan 
Province  on  2nd  May  2011,  where  it 
was  photographed  by  He  Yi.  This  is  one 
of  just  a handful  of  sightings  of  this 
elusive  chat  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  time  it  has  been  photographed. 

The  breeding  grounds  are 
unknown  but  are  believed  to  include 
Sichuan  Province;  it  has  been  recorded 
from  Baihe  Conservation  Area,  a likely 
breeding  area.  Other  records  come 
from  Gansu  and  Shaanxi  provinces 
but  recent  searches  of  potentially  suit- 
able sites  in  southern  Sichuan  and 
elsewhere  have  failed  to  locate  it.  It  is 
thought  to  be  an  altitudinal  or  short- 
distance  migrant,  probably  wintering 
in  southwest  China.  It  is  listed  as 
Vulnerable  by  BirdLife  (the  popula- 
tion is  thought  to  be  declining  owing 


to  habitat  degradation  in  both  breeding  and  win- 
tering grounds),  but  until  more  is  known  about  its 
distribution,  habitat  requirements  and  population 
size,  little  can  be  done  to  counter  potential  threats. 


224.  Blackthroat  Luscinia  obscura,  Chengdu  University, 
Sichuan  Province,  China,  May  2011. 


Progress  on  South  Georgia 

A short  update  on  the  rat  eradication  programme 
on  South  Georgia,  on  which  we  reported  in  April 
(see  Brit.  Birds  104:  230).  This  is  the  largest  opera- 
tion of  its  kind  undertaken  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  an  extraordinary  12,500  ha  of  land  has  already 
been  cleared  of  rats  by  aerial  baiting  in  the  project’s 
highly  successful  first  phase,  in  March  2011.  The 
project  has  received  no  Government  funding  and 
the  £2.3  million  raised  to  date  has  been  donated 
entirely  by  private  individuals  and  charitable 
organisations.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  is  £7.5  million  and  it  is  planned  that  by 
2015  a total  of  80,000  ha  will  have  been  cleared. 

The  plan  to  clear  the  entire  island  is  a bold  one, 
yet  it  would  be  achievable  in  just  a few  seasons  of 


concentrated  effort  - if  sufficient  funds  can  be 
raised.  Mike  Richardson,  chairman  of  the  restora- 
tion project,  gave  a talk  to  Shetland  Bird  Club 
recently,  and  donations  at  that  meeting  by 
members  and  club  funds  topped  the  £90  necessary 
to  sponsor  a rat-free  hectare  of  South  Georgia. 
Anyone  can  sponsor  a hectare,  and  at  barely  more 
than  the  price  of  a tank  of  fuel  it  seems  remarkably 
good  value.  Shetland  Bird  Club  is  the  first  UK  bird 
club  to  do  so,  let’s  hope  that  many  others  follow 
suit.  Find  out  more  and  support  the  habitat 
restoration  of  South  Georgia  at  www.sght.org 

A paper  on  South  Georgia  in  the  BB  series  on 
Important  Bird  Areas  is  in  press. 


Birding  gongs 

Long-term  BB  subscriber  and  active  supporter 
Stephen  Rumsey  was  given  an  OBE  for  services  to 
nature  conservation  in  the  recent  round  of 
honours.  Stephen,  a former  Treasurer  of  BirdLife 
International,  and  recipient  of  both  the  RSPB 
Medal  and  the  BTO’s  Tucker  Medal,  lives  on  his 
farm  in  Sussex.  Since  1985,  a programme  of 
habitat  restoration  on  the  farm,  much  of  it  pio- 
neering work,  has  had  remarkable  results,  for  all 


forms  of  wildlife.  The  bird  ringing  station  there 
has  put  rings  on  over  a million  birds  during  that 
period  (around  60,000  in  2010  alone).  Farther 
afield,  the  Wetland  Trust,  a charity  that  he  estab- 
lished in  1986,  has  encouraged  and  assisted  a wide 
variety  of  NGOs  and  conservation  projects  in 
every  continent  except  Antarctica.  We  look 
forward  to  further  updates  on  the  farm  and  the 
work  of  the  Wetland  Trust  in  due  course. 
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Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers  early 
May  to  early  June  2011. 

Headlines  The  undoubted  highlight  of  an 
excellent  crop  of  late  spring  rarities  was  a White- 
throated  Robin  in  Cleveland  (plate  223);  being  the 
first  ever  to  be  twitchable,  it  proved  to  be 
extremely  popular.  Equalling  it  in  the  unexpected 
stakes  was  a displaying  Great  Snipe  at  Cley,  the 
first  ever  recorded  doing  so  in  Britain  & Ireland, 
but  its  erratic  appearances  ensured  that  it  was 
missed  by  most.  A Rock  Bunting  in  Yorkshire  would 
certainly  have  drawn  the  crowds  too,  but  was 
identified  only  after  the  event  from  a photograph 
and  could  not  be  relocated.  Other  eye-catching 
rarities,  not  all  available  for  the  crowds,  included 
Black-browed  Albatross,  Calandra  Lark  and 
Trumpeter  Finch,  plus  Least  and  Terek  Sandpipers, 
Eurasian  Scops  Owl,  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  and 
Collared  Flycatcher.  The  first  Squacco  Heron  for 
Shetland  headed  up  an  impressive  array  of  the 
more  regular  herons,  and  following  on  from  last 
month  other  late  spring  overshoots  included 
more  Black  Kites,  Red-footed  Falcons,  European 
Bee-eaters  and  Red-rumped  Swallows. 


American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  North  Uist 
(Outer  Hebrides),  two,  1 2th—  1 5th  May;  Lewis 
(Outer  Hebrides),  1 4th—  1 9th  May;  Foula  (Shet- 
land), 28th— 3 1 st  May;  Tophill  Low  (Yorkshire), 
two,  1st  June;  Loch  of  Strathbeg  (North-east  Scot- 
land), 2nd-8th  June.  Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya 


nyroca  Long-stayer,  Strumpshaw  Fen  (Norfolk),  to 
11th  May.  Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis  Long-stayer, 
Martin  Mere  (Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  to  10th 
May;  Cuckney  Dam,  1 7th— 20th  May,  same 
Clumber  Park  (both  Nottinghamshire),  21st  May. 
King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  Ythan  Estuary 
(North-east  Scotland),  long-stayer  to  6th  June. 

White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  Tacumshin  Lake 
(Co.  Wexford),  long-stayer  to  24th  May;  Evie 
(Orkney),  7th  June. 

Black-browed  Albatross  Thaiassarche  melanophris 
Saltcoats  (Ayrshire),  21st  May.  Wilson’s  Storm- 
petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus  From  pelagics  off  Scilly, 
singles  on  1st  and  6th  June. 

Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus  St  Martin’s 
(Scilly),  18th  May.  Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycti- 
corax  Shapwick  Heath  (Somerset),  14th  May; 
Earlswood  Lakes  (Warwickshire),  1 5th— 29th  May; 
Bempton  (Yorkshire),  15th  May;  Leek  (Stafford- 
shire), 19th  May;  Tacumshin  Lake,  24th  May  to  4th 
June;  Ballycarey  (Co.  Wexford),  29th  May  to  5th 
June.  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  Urafirth 
(Shetland),  6th-7th  June.  Great  White  Egret  Ardea 
alba  Records  from  Angus,  Argyll,  Cheshire  & 
Wirral,  Cornwall,  Cumbria,  Devon,  Highland, 
Kent,  Lancashire  & N Merseyside,  Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk,  Northumberland  (two),  Co.  Sligo  and 
Suffolk.  Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  Pegwell  Bay 
(Kent),  10th  and  23rd  May;  Bryher,  then  Tresco 

(both  Scilly),  10th 
May;  Paxton  (Cam- 
bridgeshire), 10th 
May;  Lower  Sheering 
(Essex),  13th  May; 
Minsmere  (Suffolk), 
16th  May  to  8th 
June;  Lisburn  (Co. 
Antrim),  19th  May; 
Tophill  Low,  22nd 
May;  Bicker  (Lin- 
colnshire), 26th  May; 
Fairburn  Ings  (York- 
shire), 28th  May; 
Woodwalton  Fen 
(Cambridgeshire), 
31st  May;  Sutton 
Bingham  Resr  (Som- 
erset), 8th  June.  Black 
Stork  Ciconia  nigra 
Weedon  Bee  area 
(Northamptonshire), 


225.  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides,  Urafirth,  Shetland,  June  2011. 
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1 4th— 1 5th,  21st  and  29th  May;  Worth  Abbey 
(Sussex),  20th  May;  Llangynwyd  (East  Glam- 
organ), 22nd  May;  Waxham  (Norfolk),  1st  June; 
Hythe  (Kent),  8th  June.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  fal- 
cinellus  Stoke  Ferry,  10th  May,  same  Strumpshaw 
Fen  (both  Norfolk),  1 1th  May. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  Spurn  (Yorkshire),  12th 
and  28th  May;  Gibraltar  Point  (Fincolnshire),  12th 
and  31st  May;  Ketton  (Leicestershire  & Rutland), 
12th  May;  Askerswell  (Dorset),  14th  May;  Victory 
Wood  (Kent),  17th  May;  Pett  (Sussex),  17th  May; 
Boora  Parklands  (Co.  Offaly),  18th  May;  Folke- 
stone (Kent),  19th  May;  Egilsay  (Orkney),  22nd 
May;  Boscastle  (Cornwall),  22nd  May;  Great 
Yarmouth  (Norfolk),  24th  May;  Fara  (Orkney), 
28th  May;  Nursling  (Hampshire),  29th  May;  Pol- 
gigga  (Cornwall),  4th  June.  Red  Kite  Milvus  mitvus 
Influx  into  southwest  England  in  early  June, 
including  ten  St  Just  on  3rd,  80  Porthgwarra/Pol- 
gigga  and  12  Crows-an-Wra  on  4th,  ten  Hayle  on 
5th  (all  Cornwall),  and  16,  Steart  (Somerset),  6th. 
White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  Long-stayer, 
various  localities  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  to 
8th  June.  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus 
Flamborough  Head,  11th  May;  Orpington 
(Greater  London),  16th  May;  Margate  (Kent),  19th 
May;  Meare  Heath  (Somerset),  19th  May;  Uckfield 
(Sussex),  19th  May;  The  Lizard  (Cornwall),  21st 
May;  Ham  Wall  (Somerset),  22nd-27th  May;  Stod- 
marsh  (Kent),  24th  May;  Ledbury  (Herefordshire), 
7th-9th  June;  Horsey  Corner  (Norfolk),  8th  June; 
Spurn  (Yorkshire),  8th  June. 

Black-winged  Stilt 
Himantopus  himan- 
topus  Radipole 
(Dorset),  20th  May. 

Collared  Pratincole 
Glareola  pratincola 
Dungeness  (Kent), 

10th  May.  Kentish 
Plover  Charadrius 
alexandrinus  Pegwell 
Bay,  14th  and  21st 
May;  Bowness-on- 
Solway  (Cumbria), 

1st  June.  American 
Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  dominica 
Tacumshin  Lake, 

1 1 th— 3 1 st  May;  Heir 
Island  (Co.  Cork), 
lst-2nd  June.  Least 
Sandpiper  Calidris 
minutilla  Old  Moor 
(Yorkshire),  26th 
May.  White-rumped 


Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis  Fetlar  (Shetland),  31st 
May.  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus 
Bowness-on-Solway,  1 2th— 1 3th  May;  Idle  Valley 
NR  (Nottinghamshire),  13th  May;  Hoylake 
(Cheshire  & Wirral),  1 5th— 20th  May;  Breydon 
Water  (Norfolk),  27th-28th  May  and  lst-3rd  June. 
Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites  subruficollis 
Frodsham  (Cheshire  & Wirral),  1 5th— 1 8th  May; 
Mull  (Argyll),  27th  May;  Foula,  27th  May.  Great 
Snipe  Gallinago  media  Cley  (Norfolk),  displaying 
male,  1 1 th—  1 6th  May.  Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus 
cinereus  Hauxley  (Northumberland),  28th— 3 1 st 
May.  Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularius  Calde- 
cotte  Lake  (Buckinghamshire),  12th  May;  Brock- 
holes  Wetlands  (Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  30th 
May.  Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes  Cley, 
1 2th— 1 7th  May;  South  Uist  (Outer  Hebrides),  20th 
May;  Kilbaha  (Co.  Clare)  21st  May;  Willington  GP 
(Derbyshire),  28th  May,  same  Uttoxeter  Quarry 
(Staffordshire),  29th— 3 1 st  May. 

Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius  longicaudus  Exceptional 
spring  passage  off  northwest  coasts.  Peak  counts 
included:  Saltcoats,  398  23rd  May  and  600  24th 
May;  Bowness-on-Solway,  63  23rd  May  and  100 
29th  May;  North  Uist,  296  24th  May  and  200  28th 
May;  South  Uist,  56  28th  May  and  152  29th  May. 

Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla  Lewis,  1st  June. 
Franklin’s  Gull  Larus  pipixcan  Clashnessie  Bay 
(Highland),  17th  May.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chroico- 
cephalus  Philadelphia  Long-stayers,  Hayle  Estuary 
to  21st  May  and  Dawlish  Warren/Exmouth 
(Devon),  to  7th  June;  Ythan  Estuary,  20th  May; 


226.  Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus,  Hauxley,  Northumberland,  May  2011. 
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Lewis,  20th-22nd  May,  4th  and  8th  June;  Porth- 
madog (Caernarfonshire),  23rd-31st  May; 
Cley/Salthouse  (Norfolk),  22nd-24th  May;  Berrow 
(Somerset),  5th  June;  Loch  of  Strathbeg,  5th  June. 
Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica  Stanpit  Marsh 
(Dorset),  17th  May;  Kelling,  Titchwell,  then 
Thornham  (all  Norfolk),  18th  May.  White-winged 
Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus  East  Chevington 
(Northumberland),  1 Oth—  1 2th  May;  Minsmere, 
30th  May.  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri , returning 
adult,  Tacumshin  Lake,  from  11th  May. 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops  Bryher,  2nd  June. 
Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus  North  Uist,  long- 
stayer  again,  1 1 th— 1 2th  May;  Deerness  (Orkney), 
17th  May;  Lewis,  1 8th— 2 1st  May.  Alpine  Swift  Apus 
melba  Great  Bromley  (Essex),  19th  May;  Brandon 
Marsh  (Warwickshire),  31st  May.  European  Bee- 
eater  Merops  apiaster  Pegwell  Bay,  11th  May; 
Flamborough  Head,  11th  May;  Dunkirk  (Kent), 
14th  May;  Lodmoor  (Dorset),  15th  May;  Lawling 
Creek  (Essex),  15th  May;  Easington/Spurn/Kilnsea 
(Yorkshire),  15th  and  17th  May;  Margate,  19th 
May;  Broadford,  24th-28th  and  30th  May,  same 
Ord  (both  Highland),  29th  May;  Portland 
(Dorset),  25th  May  and  3rd  June;  Grimness 
(Orkney),  27th  May;  Overstrand,  Northrepps,  then 
Cromer  (all  Norfolk),  30th  May;  Upper  Stoke 
(Kent),  31st  May;  Durlston  (Dorset),  31st  May; 
The  Lizard,  1st  June;  Eyeries/Dursey  Island  (Co. 
Cork),  3rd-4th  June;  Cults  (North-east  Scotland), 
two,  4th  June;  St  Mary’s  (Scilly),  5th  June. 

Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  Long-stayer, 
Bryher,  to  10th  May;  Fairwood  Common  (Gower), 
1 Oth— 1 2th  May;  St  Martin’s,  10th  and  1 5th— 1 9th 
May;  Haverfordwest,  14th  May,  Dale  (both  Pem- 
brokeshire), 1 5th— 19th  May;  Bradwell-on-Sea 
(Essex),  15th  May;  Sandwich  Bay  (Kent), 
1 7 th—  1 9th  May;  Bardsey  (Caernarfonshire), 
20th-24th  May. 

Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra  Gibraltar 
Point,  11th  May.  Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella 
brachydactyla  St  Mary’s,  three,  1 1 th— 1 2th  May,  two 
on  13th,  one  to  20th  May;  Gibraltar  Point,  12th 
May;  Fair  Isle,  13th  May;  Winterton  (Norfolk), 
1 3th  May. 

Red-rumped  Swallow  Cecropis  daurica  Ballyma- 
coda  (Co.  Cork),  8th  May;  Spurn/Kilnsea,  singles 
on  4th,  8th,  9th  and  12th  May,  two  on  1 1th  and 
19th,  three  on  14th  May;  Capel-le-Ferne  (Kent), 

I Oth  May;  Leasowe  (Cheshire  & Wirral),  10th  May; 
Gorleston  (Norfolk),  10th  May;  Dungeness,  two, 
1 1th  May;  Lower  Derwent  Valley  (Yorkshire),  12th 
May;  Hornsea  (Yorkshire),  14th  May;  Gateshead 
(Co.  Durham),  10th  May;  Alfriston  (Sussex),  1 Oth 


May;  Lewis,  11th  May,  two  on  14th  May;  Land- 
guard  (Suffolk),  14th  May;  Minsmere,  15th  May; 
Kilkerran  Lake  (Co.  Cork),  15th  May;  Bough 
Beech  Resr  (Kent),  17th  May;  Sandwich  Bay,  18th 
May;  Seaforth  (Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  18th 
May;  St  Mary’s,  20th-24th  May;  Chamber’s  Wall 
(Kent),  22nd  May;  Cuckmere  Haven  (Sussex), 
28th-29th  May;  Radipole,  30th  May;  Mizen  Head 
(Co.  Cork),  31st  May;  Exmouth,  4th  June;  Ogston 
Resr  (Derbyshire),  7th  June. 

Iberian  Chiffchaff  Phyltoscopus  ibericus  Rame  Head 
(Cornwall),  1 1 th—  1 5th  May.  Subalpine  Warbler 
Sylvia  cantillans  Fair  Isle,  long-stayer  to  6th  June, 
another  31st  May;  North  Ronaldsay  (Orkney), 
11th  May;  Foula,  11th  May;  Kergord  (Shetland), 
29th  May  to  7th  June.  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  dumetorum  Hilbre  Island  (Cheshire  & 
Wirral),  5th  June;  North  Ronaldsay,  7th  June. 
Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus 
Great  Saltee  Island  (Co.  Wexford),  7th-8th  May; 
King’s  Sedgemoor  (Somerset),  29th  May;  Vidlin 
(Shetland),  7th  June. 

Rose-coloured  Starling  Pastor  roseus  Treen  (Corn- 
wall), 2nd  June;  East  Looe  (Cornwall),  4th-7th 
June. 

Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia  Fair  Isle,  28th 
May.  White-throated  Robin  Irania  gutturalis 
Hartlepool  Headland  (Cleveland),  6th-9th  June. 
Collared  Flycatcher  Ficedula  albicollis  Foula,  14th 
May. 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  Conwy  RSPB 
(Denbighshire),  1 5th— 1 6th  May,  same  Cemlyn  Bay 
(Anglesey),  17th  May.  Tawny  Pipit  Anthus 
campestris  Noss  (Shetland),  1 Oth—  11th  May; 
Easington,  1 5th— 25th  May;  Manston  (Kent),  26th 
May;  Margate,  30th  May. 

European  Serin  Serinus  serinus  Gibraltar  Point, 
10th  May;  Spurn,  13th  May;  The  Needles  (Isle  of 
Wight),  24th  May;  Dungeness,  31st  May;  Portland 
Bill,  4th  June.  Trumpeter  Finch  Bucanetes 
githagineus  Lundy  (Devon),  1 2th— 25th  May; 
Woolacombe  (Devon),  2nd  June. 

Rock  Bunting  Emberiza  da  Bolton  Abbey  (York- 
shire), 8th  May.  Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica  In 
Shetland,  singles  at  Baltasound,  15th  May;  Skaw 
(both  Unst),  20th-22nd  May;  Esha  Ness  (Main- 
land), 20th  May;  Fair  Isle,  21st-22nd  May;  else- 
where, Filey  (Yorkshire),  21st-22nd  May; 
Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  melanocephala 
Fame  Islands,  31st  May;  Mallaig  (Highland),  31st 
May  to  2nd  June. 
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CIAL  OFFER 


REMARKABLE 

BIRDS 

Moss,  Stephen 

Ml 9602  hbk 
Was  £17.99 
Now  £9.99 


NIGHTJARS 
AND  THEIR 
ALLIES  hbk 
Holyoak,  D. 
Ml  6990 
Was  £125.00 
Now  £50.00 


The  Atlas 
of  BIRDS 
Mapping  avian 
diversity, 
behaviour  and 
conservation 
worldwide 
Unwin,  Mike 
’79  pbk  £16.99 

US  OF  WATERBIRDS  IN  ASIA 
ts  of  the  Asian  Waterbird 
js  1987-2007 

y,  Simon/Scott,  Derek/ 
tan,  Tim/Stroud,  David 

77  hbk  £34.99 

HOW  AND 
WHY  SPECIES 
MULTIPLY 
The  Radiation 
of  Darwin's 
Finches 
Grant,  Peter  R 
& Rosemary 
M20885  pbk 
£16.95 

WAS 

BEETHOVEN  A 
BIRDWATCHER 
A Quirky  Look 
at  Birds  in 
History  and 
Culture 
Turner,  David 
M21022  hbk 
£12.99 

R ACE  BUT  THEIR  OWN 
h J,Joy 
A 13  pbk  £8.00 


Natural  History  Bookshop 


To  see  all  the  books  listed  here  and  browse  hundreds  of  titles  covering 
ornithology  and  many  other  wildlife  and  natural  history  subjects  go  to 
www.wildlifebooks.com/bb 


Code 
SI  590 


r r-w 


EXTREME  BIRDER  One  Woman's 
Big  Year 

Barber,  Lynn  E 

M21037  pbk  £25.95 


REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS 


LIZARDS  IN  AN 
EVOLUTIONARY 
TREE  Ecology 
and  Adaptive 
Radiation  of 
Anoles 

Losos,  Jonathan 

M20907  pbk 
£34.95 


THE  CRESTED  NEWT  a dwindling 
pond-dweller 

Jehle,  Robert/Thiesmeier,  Burkhard/ 
Foster,  Jim 

M21 020  hbk  £27.00 


THE  REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS 
OF  DORSET 

Wareham,  David  C 

M21021  pbk  £14.99 


INSECTS 


BEES,  WASPS 
AND  ANTS  of 
Kent 

Allen,  Geoff 

M21008  hbk 
£22.50 


DRAGONFLIES 
of  Kent 

Brook,  John 
& Gill 

M21009  hbk 
£18.00 


The  Natural 
History 

of  HOVERFLIES 

Rot  he  ray, 
Graham  E/ 
Gilbert,  Francis 

M21019  pbk 
£32.50 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  SPIDERS 

Hillyard,  Paul 

M21038  hbk  £14.99 


PEOPLE,  PLACES  and  SPECIES  - 

a History  of  the  Study  of  Wasps, 

Ants  and  Bees  in  Watsonian 

Yorkshire 

Archer,  Michael 

M21059  pbk  £6.50 

ART  & PHOTOGRAPHY 


PLANTS 


A NEW  ATLAS 
OF  THE  KENT 
FLORA 

Philip,  Eric  G 

M21007  hbk 
£39.50 


WILD  EUROPE 
Exceptional 
Places  from 
Iceland  to  the 
Urals 

Brasseur,  Eric/ 
Verdonck,  Erik 

M20851  hbk 
£35.00 


MARIANNE  NORTH 
A very  intrepid  painter 

Payne,  Michelle 

M20927  pbk  £12.00 


ECOLOGY 


RSPB  NATURE  WATCH 
How  to  discover,  explore 
and  enjoy  wildlife 
Taylor,  Marianne 
M20956  pbk  £12.99 

MARINE  ECOLOGY  Concepts 
and  Applications 

Speight,  Martin/Flenderson,  Peter 

M21024  pbk  £34.99 

CLIMATE  CHANGE  in  the  Polar 
Regions 

Turner,  John/Marshall,  Gareth  J 

M21039  hbk  £70.00 


A YEAR  IN  THE  WOODS 
Elford,  Colin 
M21027  hbk  £14.99 
M21028  pbk  £8.99 

CHAMPION  TREES  OF  BRITAIN 
& IRELAND  The  Tree  Register 
Handbook 
Johnson,  Owen 
M21034  pbk  £22.00 

REGIONAL  NATURAL  HISTORY 


BURREN  COUNTRY  Travels 
through  an  Irish  Limestone 
Landscape 
Clements,  Paul 
M21033  pbk£11.99 

MONTSERRAT  A Guide 
to  the  Centre  Hills 

Holliday,  Steve  H 

M21058  pbk£12.99 

MAMMALS 


Pocket  Guide  MAMMALS 
OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Stuart,  Chris  & Mathilde 

M21051  pbk  £12.99 


www.wildlifebooks.com/bb  

It's  easy  to  order  from 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  . . . 

simply  call  +44  (0)1 743  709420  or  go  to  our  website 
www.wildlifebooks.com/bb  where  you  can  order 
online,  or  print  out  an  order  form  to  post  or  fax. 
Whichever  way  you  choose  to  order,  please  quote 
code  SI  590  so  we  can  ensure  5%  of  the  sale  is  paid 
to  British  Birds  to  support  the  journal. 

For  book  or  ordering  enquiries,  please  call 
or  email  us  at  info@wildlifebooks.com. 


Postage  for  UK  delivery  is  just  £2.50  per  order.  Orders  over  £50 
are  post  free.  International  delivery  -please  contact  us  for  a quote 
- we  will  only  charge  you  postage  at  cost. 


Classified  advertising 

Payment  for  all  classified  advertisements  must  be  made  in  advance  by  VISA,  Mastercard  or  by  cheque 
payable  to  British  Birds.  Copy  deadline:  10th  of  the  month. 

Contact:  Ian  Lycett,  Solo  Publishing  Ltd.,  B403A  The  Chocolate  Factory,  5 Clarendon  Road,  London  N22  6XJ 
Tel:  020  8881  0550.  Fax:  020  8881  0990.  E-mail:  ian.lycett@birdwatch.co.uk 


Optical  Equipment 


Birdwatching  Holidays 


Birdwatching  Holidays 


Binoculars  & Telescopes 


Top  Makes,  Top  Models, 
Top  Advice,  Top  Deals, 
Part  Exchange 

Show  Room  Sales 
01925  730399 


FOCALPOINT 

www.fpoint.co.uk 

Credit/debit  cards  accepted 


Books 

SECOND  NATURE  Secondhand/antiquarian 
books  on  birds/  natural  history  bought/sold. 
Back  Lane,  Knapton,  York  Y026  6QJ.  Tel:  01904 
339493.  E-mail:  SecondnatureYork@  aol.com 
www.secondnaturebooks.com 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  bird  and  natural  history 
periodicals.  Free  catalogue  from  D.  8c  D.  H.  W. 
Morgan,  The  Pippins,  Allensmore,  Hereford 
HR2  9BP.  E-mail:  stjamestree@uk2.net, 
www.birdjournals.com 


240  SPECIES 
INCLUDING  SEA 

Eagles 

Spectacular 
Coastal  scenery 

Unforgettable 

BIRDWATCHING 


SKYE 

THE  ISI  AND  & 

LOCHALSH 

www.skye.co.uk 


Accommodation 


WADERS  BED  & BREAKFAST 


Run  by  birders  for  birders  • Guided  or  unguided 
Stanpit  Marsh  5 mins  walk,  Hengistbury  Head  10  mins  in  car, 

New  Forest  20  mins  in  car 
Total  refurb  this  year;  all  mod  cons. 

Tel:  0 1 202  383901  • Mobile:  07849  637 1 57  • www.waders-b-and-b.co.uk 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING  OF  BINOCULARS  & TELESCOPES 


"A 


Optrep  Optical  Repairs 

51st  YEAR  IN  OPTICS 


V. 


www.opticalrepairs.com 

01243  601365  • E-mail:  info@opticalrepairs.com 
Optrep  (Ref:  BB),  16  Wheatfield  Road,  Selsey, 

West  Sussex  PO20  ONY  (5  minutes  from  Pagham  HLNR) 
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OPTICS 


01872  263444 


www.  swoptics.  co . u k 


0 

SLR's  and  Compacts 

Nikon  D300s  Body  £1199 

Nikon  D7000  Body  £1099 

Nikon  D90  with  18-1 05mm  lens  £829 

Nikon  D5000  with  1 8-55VR  lens  £599 

Nikon  D3100  with  18-55VR  lens  £579 

Nikon  Coolpix  P100  £329 

Nikon  CoolpixP7000  £489 

4 

Lenses 

Nikon  70-300mm  f/4  5-5.6ED  VR  £499 

Nikon  300mm  f/4  IF-ED  AF-S  £999 

Nikon  Teleconverter  TC-20E  III  £399 

Nikon  Teleconverter  TC-14E II  &TC-17E  II  £379 

Sigma  1 50-500mm  f/5-6.3  DG  OS  HSM  £759 

See  Web  for  other  lenses  available 

Tripods  and  Gimbals 

Jobu  Junior  v3  BWG-J3K  Gimbal  £299 

Jobu  Heavy  Duly  BWG-HD  Mk  2 Gimbal  £389 

Jobu  BWG-PRO  B Gimbal  £499 

Velbon  DV-7000  Tripod  £139 

Velbon  Geo  E540  wilh  PH-I57Q  head  £199 

Velbon  Geo  E640  with  PH- 1 57Q  head  £209 

Manfrotto  Tnpods  - see  Web 

& 

Nikon  EDG 

Nikon  EDG  85  wilh  20-60x  zoom  £2039 

Nikon  EDG  65  with  16-48x  zoom  £1799 

Nikon  FSA-L2  SLR  Adapter  for  EDG  £529 

Nikon  EDG  8x42  £Call 

Nikon  EDG  10x42  £Call 

Nikon  EDG  8x32  £1449 

Nikon  EDG  10x32  £1549 

sty 

Binoculars 

Swarovski  NEW  EL  8 5x42  Swarovision  £1595 

Swarovski  NEW  EL  1 0x42  Swarovision  £ 1 660 

Swarovski  SLC  8x42  HD  £1359 

Leica  Ultravid  8x42  HD  £1439 

leica  Ultravid  10x42  HD  £1519 

Zeiss  Victory  VFLLT  8x42  £1159 

Zeiss  Victory  T*  FL  IT  10x42  £1189 

Swarovski  Scopes  & Digiscoping 

ATM  80  HD  wilh  25-50x  zoom  & case  £2555 

ATM  65  HD  with  25-50x  zoom  & case  £ 1 989 

Swarovski  UCA  Adapter  £235 

Swarovski  DCA  Adapter  £ 1 59 

Swarovski  TLS  800  SLR  Adapter  £439 

Swarovski  Telescope  Rail  £ 1 1 2 

Zeiss  Scopes  & Digiscoping 

New  Victory  Diascope  85,  20-60x  & case  £2199 

New  Victory  Diascope  85,  20-75x  & case  £2399 

New  Victory  Diascope  65,1 5-56x  & case  £ 1 999 

Zeiss  Photoscope  £4499 

Zeiss  Digital  Adapter  £299 

Zeiss  SLR  Adapter  £329 

Leica  Scopes  & Digiscoping 

APO  Televid  HD  82, 25-50x  zoom  & case  £2599 

APO  Televid  HD  65, 2 5-50x  zoom  & case  £2299 

Leica  Digital  Adapter  3 £349 

Leica  Digital  Adapter  4 £79 

Leica  Trica  Tripod  with  DH1  Fluid  Head  £519 

Leica  D-Lux  5 - Available  Oct'  1 0 £630 

Leica  V-Lux  2 - Available  Oct'  1 0 £675 

Opticron  Scopes  & Digiscoping 

*4? 

HR66  GA  ED,  18-54x  SDLv2  zoom  & case  £899 

ES80  GA  ED,  20-60x  HDF  Zoom  & case  £669 

GS52  GA  ED  with  1 206x  HDF  Zoom  £379 

Opticron  SDLv2  zoom  eye-piece  £259 

Opticron  UDCA  Adapter  £96 

Opticron  SLR  Telephoto  Adapter  £ 1 49 

Opticron  Panasonic  Lumix  FS10  Camera  Kit  £265 

Binoculars 


Oplicron  Aurora  BGA  8x42  & 10x42  £685 

Opticron  DBA  Oasis  8x42  & 1 0x42  £549 

Oplicron  Imagic  BGA  SE  8x42  £369 

Opticron  Verano  BGA  8x42  £295 

Oplicron  Countryman  BGA  T PC  8x42  £249 

Opticron  Taiga  8x25  A 10x25  £89 

Oplicron  Gallery  Scope  8x20  (close  focus)  £70 
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View  our  new  blog. 
www.swopticsphoto.com 
for  the  latest  news  and  reviews 

Over  800  Products  Available  Online 
www.swoptics.co.uk 
Gift  Vouchers  Available 


e&eo 


All  prices  are  subject  to  change 
Please  check  website  lor  current  prices 
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South  West  Optics 

22a  River  Street  Truro  Cornwall  UK  TR1  2SJ  01872  263444  sales@swoptics.com 


OPTICS 


Binocular  & Telescope  Show 

30th  & 31st  July  2011 


ill  Head  Fareham  Hampshire 
P0143JT 
9.30am-4pm 


National  Nature  Reserve 


A free  days  admission 
to  Titchfield  Haven 
Nature  Reserve 


Simply  purchase  a pair  of  binoculars  or 
telescope  from  our  show  and  we  will  deduct 
one  adult  admission  price  from  your  purchase. 


We  will  once  again  be  holding  one  of  our  popular 
optics  weekends  in  the  delightful  surroundings  of 
Titchfield  Haven  Nature  Reserve. 

An  unmissable  opportunity  to  try  out  the  latest  optical 
equipment  in  beautiful  surroundings  and  the  ideal  time 
to  purchase  with  show  offers  and  part-exchange  of 
your  old  photo  and  optical  equipment  most  welcome. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  you. 


Best  choice  - Best  quality  - Low  prices 


To  give  you  even  greater  choice  in  2011,  we  have  introduced  to  our  lineup  both  Hawke  optics  & Kowa. 


Nikon  - Hawke  - Kowa  - Zeiss  - Leica  - Opticron  - Swarovski 

Due  to  the  popularity  of  these  events,  we  strongly  recommend  calling  us  before  making  a special  joume/to  see  a particular  product! 


for  optics  in  Hampshire 

london  camera  exchange 

15  The  Square,  Winchester 

01962  866203 

winchester@LCEgroup.co.uk 
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PENTAX  is 


This  rooting 

scope,  when  you  trade  in 

What's  more,  all  working  binoculars  will  be 

To  claim  your  reward,  turn  in  your  old  binocular  at  the 
and  21st  August  2011. 

For  more  information  visit:  www.pentax.co.uk/deadoralive/ 


Dead  or  Alive!"  campaign,  featuring  at  Birdfair  2011. 

to  £150  off  a new  PENTAX  binocular  or  spotting 


wildlife  conservation 
the  19th 


DCF  ED 

Our  flagship  binocular  the  DCF  ED 
features  a die-cast  magnesium 
construction,  extra  low  dispersion 
glass  and  wonderfully  bright, 
sharp  and  contrast  filled  images. 


DCF  BC 

Our  newest  binocular  the  DCF 
sports  compact  open  bridge  styling 
while  also  delivering  excellent 
performance  from  it's  fully  coated 
lenses  and  prisms. 


British  Birdwatching  Fair 
2011-2013 


Supporting 


BirdLife 


Programme 


Enjoy 


2011 


The  international  wildlife  event  of  the  year! 


• Check  out  hundreds  of  stands, 
offering  the  best  in  binoculars, 
holidays,  books,  birdfood,  wildlife 
art  and  outdoor  clothing. 

• Guest  appearances  by  famous 
wildlife  personalities  - Nick  Baker, 
Mark  Carwardine,  Mike  Dilger, 

Pete  Dunn,  Philippa  Forester, 
Charlie  Hamilton-James,  Simon 
King,  Johnny  Kingdom,  David 
Undo,  Stephen  Moss,  Chris 
Packham,  Jonathan  and  Angie  Scott. 


• You  simply  pay  to  enter,  then 
all  the  entertainments  are  free  - 
lecture  programmes,  events, 
quizzes  plus  fun  and  games  for 
children  and  adults  throughout 
the  three  days. 

• Enjoy  wonderful  birdwatching 
in  the  beautiful  countryside  on 
the  shores  of  Rutland  Water. 

• Be  green  - come  by  train. 


Rutland  Water  UK  » Friday  19  to  Sunday  21  August  2011 


F L Y W A Y S Anglian  Water  Birdwatching  Centre,  Egleton  Nature  Reserve  • 9 am-5.30  pm  daily.  Adults  £12.50,  children  FREE 

Special  price  for  RSPB  and  Wildlife  Trust  Members  on  Sunday  only:  £10 


Joint  main  sponsors 
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Richard  Chandler 


Editorial 


Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year,  the  Birdfair  and  Anglian  Water 


Rutland  Water  first  hit  the  headlines  — at  least 
for  the  local  people  - when  its  construction 
was  first  mooted  late  in  the  1960s.  ‘Don’t 
Dam  Rutland’  was  the  campaign  battle  cry, 
echoed  by  many  posters  put  up  in  the  sur- 
rounding area.  Of  course,  the  reservoir  was 
eventually  constructed,  and  it  is  now  well 
known,  both  for  its  birding  and  as  the  venue 
for  the  annual  British  Birdwatching  Fair,  held 
there  in  August  each  year.  Well  before  the 
completion  of  the  reservoir  the  birding  was 
good.  A marshy  area  developed  just  upstream 
of  the  dam  almost  as  construction  started, 
which  produced  my  first-ever  Pectoral  Sand- 
piper Calidris  melanotos  and  Common  Quail 
Coturnix  coturnix.  It  is  a large  reservoir  and, 
since  it  covers  about  5%  of  the  small  county 
of  Rutland,  there  was  some  justification  for 
the  protest  campaign. 

Rutland  Water  is  a pumped  storage 
scheme,  owned  and  operated  by  Anglian 
Water,  which  takes  water  from  the  nearby 
rivers  Nene  and  Welland  in  the  winter 


months  to  store  water  for  subsequent  use  in 
the  summer.  There  is  an  extensive  nature 
reserve  at  the  west  (upstream)  end  of  the 
reservoir,  which  is  operated  by  the  Leicester- 
shire & Rutland  Wildlife  Trust.  Recently,  new 
lagoons  have  been  constructed  as  part  of  the 
nature  reserve  to  provide  a permanent 
wetland  area  for  when  the  reservoir  is  drawn 
down.  This  will  allow  a greater  proportion  of 
the  water  stored  in  the  reservoir  to  be  used 
for  water  supply.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graphs show  some  of  these  lagoons,  which 
occupy  a total  area  of  98  ha. 

The  lagoons  have  been  instantly  popular 
with  the  birds,  and  this  year  there  have  been 
significantly  greater  breeding  numbers  of 
Oystercatchers  Haematopus  ostralegus, 
Northern  Lapwings  Vanellus  vanellus,  Ringed 
Charadrius  hiaticula  and  Little  Ringed 
Plovers  C.  dubius,  and  Common  Terns  Sterna 
hirundo,  while  Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta 
(five  pairs)  have  bred  for  the  first  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus  that 


227.  Heron  Bay,  Rutland  Water,  June  201  I .This  is  one  of  two  lagoons  that  were  originally  part  of 
the  reservoir. The  rock  protects  a bund  that  will  maintain  water  levels  in  the  bay  (left)  independently 
from  those  in  the  main  reservoir  (right). The  differences  in  water  level  will  increase  as  the  reservoir 
level  falls  as  a consequence  of  abstraction. 
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Editorial 


have  bred  there  for  several  years.  Already, 
three  county  firsts  - Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  fal- 
cinellus.  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  fal- 
cinellus  and  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 
Tryngites  subruficollis  - have  found  the  new 
lagoons. 

So  where  does  BB’s  photographic  compe- 
tition ‘Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year’  fit  into  all 
of  this?  Well,  as  many  readers  will  be  aware, 
this  competition  was  inaugurated  in  1976 
{Brit.  Birds  69:  421),  and  has  run  annually 
since.  Incidentally,  we  believe  that  Bird  Pho- 
tograph of  the  Year,  now  in  its  35th  year,  is 
the  longest-running  national  competition  for 
bird  photography.  The  results  of  this  year’s 
competition  are  in  this  issue,  and  since  2001 
we  have  used  the  Birdfair  as  the  venue  both 
to  display  the  winning  photographs  (on  BB’s 
stand)  and  for  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
prizes. 

The  connection  between  Rutland  Water 
Nature  Reserve,  the  British  Birdfair  and  the 
Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  competition  has 
been  cemented  for  more  than  a decade  by  the 
presence  of  Tim  Appleton  (warden  of  the 
nature  reserve  and  one  of  the  Birdfair’s 
organisers)  as  a member  of  the  judging 
panel.  This  connection  has  been  taken  a stage 


anglian 


further  this  year,  as  Anglian  Water  has  very 
kindly  agreed  to  provide  the  £1,000  first  prize 
for  the  competition.  We  at  BB  are  most 
grateful  for  this  generous  support. 

We,  the  BB  team,  very  much  look  forward 
to  meeting  the  winners  of  the  2011  Bird 
Photograph  of  the  Year  competition,  and  to 
the  presentation  of  the  prizes  by  Simon  King 
at  the  Events  Marquee  at  the  Birdfair  in 
August. 

Richard  Chandler 


228.  Lagoon  4,  Rutland  Water,  June  20 1 I .This  lagoon,  which  is  part  of  the  nature  reserve,  lies 
above  the  reservoir  level,  and  can  be  filled  by  pumping  from  the  reservoir.  Egleton  village  church 
is  to  the  left  of  the  picture. 
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The  return  of  the 
Red-billed  Chough 
to  Cornwall: 

the  first  ten  years  and 
prospects  for  the  future 


Ian  Johnstone,  Claire  Mucklow,Tony  Cross, 

Leigh  Lock  and  Ian  Carter 

Abstract  In  200 1, three  Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  settled  on  the 
Lizard  peninsula  and  a successful  breeding  attempt  followed  in  2002.  Since  then, 
breeding  has  taken  place  each  year  and,  by  spring  2011,  the  population  had 
increased  to  six  pairs,  which  fledged  a record-breaking  15  young.  As  part  of  the 
joint  RSPB/Natural  England  Action  for  Birds  in  England  Species  Recovery  Project 
for  Chough  and  the  RSPB/National  Trust/Natural  England  Cornwall  Chough 
Project,  this  population  has  been  the  subject  of  nest  protection  and  targeted 
habitat  management  to  maximise  the  chances  of  successful  natural  recolonisation. 
Monitoring  has  provided  detailed  information  on  the  establishing  population  and 
will  provide  early  warning  of  future  problems.  This  paper  updates  Carter  et  al. 
(2003)  and  reviews  the  project,  describes  how  the  Cornish  birds  have  performed 
during  the  last  decade,  offers  comparisons  with  Red-billed  Chough  populations 
elsewhere  in  northwest  Europe  and  speculates  on  what  the  future  may  hold. 


Introduction 

Population  history  and  conservation 
priority 

The  Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrho- 
corax (hereafter  referred  to  as  Chough)  has  a 
wide  but  fragmented  Old  World  distribution, 
from  the  European  Atlantic  coast  right  across 
to  the  Pacific.  The  isolated  northwest  Euro- 
pean population  involves  a distinct  sub- 
species, P.  p.  pyrrhocorax.  The  information 
available  suggests  that  Choughs  of  this  sub- 
species declined  through  the  nineteenth 
century  before  showing  signs  of  recovery 
during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  (Owen 
1988).  Co-ordinated,  systematic  surveys 
during  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
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century  suggest  a further  recovery  (John- 
stone et  al.  2007),  although  few  areas  where 
the  Chough  became  extinct  have  yet  been 
recolonised.  The  current  distribution  of 
P.  p.  pyrrhocorax  remains  restricted  primarily 
to  south-  and  west-facing  coasts  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Wales,  Brittany,  and 
a few  areas  inland  from  these  coastlines. 

Southwest  England  is  one  of  those  areas 
where  the  Chough  was  lost  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  with  the  last 
breeding  records  for  Dorset  in  1890,  Devon 
in  1910,  Somerset  in  1916  and  Cornwall  in 
1947  (Owen  1988).  Historically  numerous, 
particularly  in  Cornwall  where  they  appar- 
ently exceeded  150  pairs  around  1800  (Owen 
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The  importance  of 
the  population  in 
southwest  England 

There  are  three 
important  factors  to 
mention  here.  First, 
although  currently 
small,  the  southwest 
England  population 
has  the  potential  to 
increase  enormously, 
given  its  previous 
breeding  range  (e.g. 
Penhallurick  1978). 
The  current  nucleus 
in  Cornwall  could 
also  eventually  lead  to 
the  recolonisation 
of  other  parts  of 
southern  England. 
Second,  lying 

between  populations 
in  Wales,  Ireland  and 


229.  Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  are  accomplished  aerial 
gymnasts;  Cornwall,  August  2010. 


1988),  Choughs  had  begun  to  cause  concern 
among  naturalists  by  the  late  1800s  because 
of  their  population  declines.  Besides  a reduc- 
tion in  suitable  foraging  habitat,  persecu- 
tion - trapping,  shooting  and  egg- 
collecting - has  been  suggested  as  a contribu- 
tory factor  (Penhallurick  1978;  Owen  1988). 
The  Chough  is  closely  associated  with  exten- 
sive livestock-rearing,  since  its  invertebrate 
prey  is  often  more  abundant  and  accessible 
on  grazed  areas  (Bignal  et  al.  1997),  and 
changes  in  agriculture,  including  both  the 
intensification  and  the  abandonment  of  land, 
may  thus  have  played  a key  role  in  its  decline. 

The  Chough  is  Amber-listed  in  the  UK 
and  Isle  of  Man  because  of  its  declining 
status  in  Europe  (Eaton  et  al.  2009; 
www.birdlife.org).  More  generally, 
Choughs  in  north- 
west Europe  are  vul- 
nerable because  of 
the  small  size  of  some 
of  their  populations, 
and  the  potential 
adverse  effects  of  pre- 
dicted reductions  in 
livestock  numbers 
through  the  reform  of 
agricultural  policy. 


Brittany,  a restored  Chough  population  in 
Cornwall  would  help  to  facilitate  gene  flow 
between  otherwise  isolated  populations.  Even 
at  very  low  levels,  such  interchange  can  help 
to  maintain  genetic  variation,  which  may  in 
turn  help  populations  to  adapt  to  long-term 
changes  (Newton  1998).  The  population  in 
Cornwall  is  therefore  of  significance  in 
helping  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  wider 
northwest  European  population.  Finally,  the 
‘Cornish  Chough’  is  a spiritual  symbol  for 
Cornish  people,  linked  to  Cornwall  through 
centuries-old  mythological  associations  with 
King  Arthur  - it  even  appears  on  the 
Council’s  coat  of  arms.  The  natural  spectacle 
provided  by  such  iconic  wildlife  is  increas- 
ingly valued  by  human  society  (Fisher  et  al. 
2009). 
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Want  to  see  a Cornish  Chough? 


230.  During  the  breeding  season,  members  of  the  public  can 
watch  the  antics  of  the  founder  Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax  pair  and  their  family  at  Southerly  Point. 


BOX  I 


The  public  watchpoint  at 
Southerly  Point  on  the  Lizard, 
where  people  can  see  the  orig- 
inal pair  during  the  breeding 
season,  has  attracted  thousands 
of  people  every  year  since  the 
first  successful  breeding  there, 
in  2002.  This  is  not  a high-tech 
operation  with  nest  cams  and 
wide  screens,  merely  involving 
a warden,  some  information 
about  the  project,  and  a tele- 
scope, but  most  people  are 
enthralled  by  the  story,  and 
many  will  wait  for  hours  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  birds  as  they  fly 
in  and  out  of  their  nesting  cave. 


The  Cornwall  Chough  Project 

In  the  decades  after  the  Chough  had  become 
extinct  as  a breeding  species  in  the  southwest, 
birds  were  seen  occasionally  in  the  region, 
but  the  arrival  of  at  least  three  in  Cornwall  in 
spring  2001,  followed  by  a successful 
breeding  attempt  in  2002,  caused  great 
excitement  (Carter  et  al.  2003).  Since 
breeding  Choughs  had  been  absent  from  the 
southwest  for  over  half  a century,  there  was 


also  uncertainty  about  whether  sufficient 
suitable  foraging  and  nesting  habitat  was  still 
available  to  allow  the  birds  to  survive  and 
increase.  There  were  other  concerns  too, 
including  the  potential  for  disturbance  from 
the  increasingly  important  tourism  industry 
along  the  coast,  the  potential  threat  from  egg- 
collectors  and  uncertainty  about  the  future 
effects  of  inbreeding  on  population  growth. 

To  help  address  some  of  these  issues,  a 


231.  Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  and  grazing  (here  on  the  Lizard  peninsula  in 
Cornwall)  go  together  like  scones  and  clotted  cream. 
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joint  project  involving  the  RSPB  and  Natural 
England  (part  of  the  Action  for  Birds  in 
England  programme)  was  established  in 
2001,  with  the  National  Trust  joining  the 
partnership  as  the  wider  Cornwall  Chough 
Project  in  2002.  The  project  has  three  main 
objectives  within  the  overall  aim  of  max- 
imising the  success  of  the  re-establishing 
population:  (i)  to  create  and  manage  foraging 
habitats  where  existing  conditions  are 
thought  inadequate;  (ii)  to  protect  nesting 
pairs  from  disturbance  and  egg-collectors; 
and  (iii)  to  monitor  the  population  in  order 
to  help  inform  future  decisions  about  conser- 
vation management. 

Choughs  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
research  in  recent  decades,  which  has  shed 
light  on  aspects  of  diet  (table  1),  habitat  pref- 
erence (table  2),  population  ecology  (e.g. 
Reid  et  al.  2009),  and  their  sensitivity  to 
human  pressures  in  their  current  range  (e.g. 


Kerbiriou  et  al.  2009),  all  of  which  has  helped 
to  identify  conservation  priorities. 

< i 

* * i 

Diet  and  habitat  preference 

Choughs  feed  largely  on  „kivertebrates 
throughout  the  year  (table  1),  locating  them 
by  probing  in  soil,  gleaning  from  the  soil 
surface  and  vegetation,  and  searching  herbi- 
vore dung.,Certain  invertebrate  groups  often 
feature  heavily  in  the  diet  at  particular  times 
of  year,  and  the  diet  is  supplemented  at  times 
by  cereal  grains  from  harvested  fields  and 
animal  feeds  (table  1).  Although  diet  appears 
broadly  similar  throughout  the  UK,  there  are 
some  regional  differences,  which  reflect  vari- 
ation in  habitat  availability  and  agriculture. 

Habitat  selection  by  Choughs  has  been 
well  studied  in  Britain  & Ireland.  Choughs 
feed  preferentially  in  areas  where  prey  is 
readily  accessible  (and  presumably  foraging 
most  profitable),  and  most  studies  have 


Table  I . Favoured  food  items  found  to  occur  in  the  diet  of  Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax  at  different  times  of  year.  Sites  are  ranked  by  latitude. 


Site 

Period 

Food 

Source 

Islay,  Argyll 

Oct-Apr 

Cereals 

McCracken  et  al. 

Jan-Apr 

Dung  flies  (bibionids),  cereals 

(1992), 

Jan-July 

Tipulids 

McCracken  & 

spring,  late 
summer  and 

Dung  invertebrates 

Foster  (1993,  1994) 

autumn 

summer 

Variety  of  surface-active  invertebrates 

Nov-Mar 

Beetles,  ants,  grain 

Apr-Jun 

Moth  larvae,  tipulids,  beetles 

North  Wales 

Apr-Jul 

Tipulids,  adult  and  larval  ground 

Whitehead 

beetles,  ants,  cereal 

& Johnstone  (2005) 

Oct-Nov 

Tipulids,  adult  and  larval  ground  beetles 

Bardsey, 

Jul-Oct 

Ants,  beetles  and  tipulids 

Roberts  (1982) 

Caernarfonshire 

Nov-Mar 

Kelp  flies  and  sandhoppers 

Apr-Jun 

Beetles,  moth  larvae,  tipulids 

Pembrokeshire 

Jul-Oct 

Beetles,  moth  larvae,  earthworms, 

Meyer  et  al.  (1994) 

Nov-Feb 

Beetles,  grain,  earthworms 

Mar-Jun 

Beetles,  tipulids,  ants 

Cornwall 

all  year 

Tipulids 

This  study 

May 

Moth  larvae 

May-Sep 

Ants 

Aug-Mar 

Dung  invertebrates 

Ouessant, 

Jul-Oct 

Ants  and  beetles 

Kerbiriou  & 

Brittany 

Nov-Mar 

Tipulids,  dung  invertebrates,  wild  grains 

Julliard  (2007) 

Apr-Jun 

Beetles  and  spiders 
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232.  A Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  next  to  non-native 
succulents  on  the  Lizard  peninsula.These  plants  threaten  to  smother  native 
coastal-slope  flora  in  places,  and  their  spread  is  actively  controlled. 


found  that  grazed  areas  with  short  swards 
(<7  cm)  were  favoured  by  foraging  Choughs, 
including  in  Cornwall  (table  2).  Observations 
in  Cornwall  show  that  Choughs  prefer 


feeding  on  cliff 
slopes  and  enclosed 
pasture,  particu- 
larly where  grazing 
and  trampling 
(including  by 
people)  create 
short,  open  swards. 
This  preference  is 
apparent  over  a 
range  of  spatial 
scales.  For  example, 
Whitehead  et  al. 
(2005)  found  that 
at  a larger  scale 
(between  fields) 
birds  tended  to 
select  for  manage- 
ment types  with 
the  shortest  swards 
(2-3  cm),  while  at 
a smaller  scale 
(within  fields), 
birds  preferred  patches  with  shorter  swards 
and  more  friable  soils  than  elsewhere  - 
conditions  that  make  finding  food  easiest. 
During  the  breeding  season,  Choughs  feed 


Table  2.  The  most  favoured  habitats  of  Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  at  different 
times  of  year.  Sites  are  ranked  by  latitude  and,  where  possible,  habitats  are  ranked  by  preference. 


Site 

Preferred  habitat 

Season 

Source 

Islay,  Argyll 

Grass  pasture  with  short,  open  swards 

Apr-Jun 

Bignal  et  al.  (1996) 

Islay,  Argyll 

Dune  grass,  cliff  slope,  acid  grass 

Jul-Sep 

Madders  et  al.  (1998) 

Acid  grass,  improved  grass,  neutral  grass 

Dec-Feb 

Islay,  Argyll 

Coastal  dunes  (pre-breeders) 

All  year 

Reid  et  al.  (2009) 

Newly  cut  silage  (pre-breeders) 

Jun-Aug 

Co.  Donegal 

Machair  and  maritime  turf,  short  and 
often  grazed 

Mar-Jun 

Robertson  et  al.  (1995) 

North  Wales 

Earth  banks,  paths,  grazed  coastal  grass 
and  heath 

Apr-Jul 

Whitehead  et  al.  (2005) 

Bardsey, 

Close-cropped  grass 

All  year 

Roberts  (1983) 

Caernarfonshire 

Pembrokeshire 

Cliffs,  short-grazed  old-grass,  arable  stubble 

All  year 

Meyer  (2001) 

Ireland 

Maritime  grass,  gorse-dominated  grass, 

lun-Aug 

Trewby  et  al.  (2007) 

unimproved  grass 

Maritime  grass,  semi-improved  and  improved  grass 

Sep-Nov 

Semi-improved,  improved  and  unimproved  grass 

Dec-Feb 

Gorse-dominated  grass,  maritime  grass, 
unimproved  grass 

Mar-May 

Cornwall 

Paths,  earth  banks  with  short  swards, 
short/grazed  coastal  grass 

All  year 

This  study 

Brittany 

Paths,  rocky  and  short  grass,  short  grass 

Apr-Jul 

Kerbiriou  et  al.  (2006) 
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mainly  within  300  m of  the  nest  and  the 
extent  of  good  foraging  habitat  close  to 
nesting  sites  has  been  shown  to  influence 
breeding  success.  Choughs  breeding  on 
Ouessant,  Brittany,  fledged,  on  average,  one 
extra  chick  for  every  extra  hectare  with  mean 
sward  height  of  less  than  5 cm  within  300  m 
of  their  nest  (Kerbiriou  et  al.  2006). 

Choughs  respond  to  changes  in  grazing 
regime  by  switching  feeding  sites  (e.g. 
Ausden  & Bateson  2005)  and  breeding 
success  is  related  to  local  changes  in  grazing 
(McCanch  2001).  This  is  important  because 
it  shows  that  suitable  management  close  to 
nest-sites  can  increase  foraging  opportunities 
and  improve  breeding  success.  The  converse 
is  also  true  - for  example,  a lack  of  grazing, 
owing  to  restrictions  on  cattle  movements,  in 
favoured  fields  near  the  longest  occupied 
nest-site  in  Cornwall  resulted  in  the  birds 
having  to  travel  much  farther  to  find  suitable 
foraging  areas. 

Habitat  suitability  in  Cornwall 

Based  on  our  knowledge  of  Chough  foraging 
habits,  habitat  suitability  of  land  within 
250  m of  the  sea  was  mapped  for  long 
stretches  of  the  Cornish  coast  (400  km  in 
total)  during  the  winters  of  2006/07  and 
2007/08  (Mucklow  & Croft  2008).  This 
showed  that  for  coastal  slopes  and  adjacent 
fields  combined  only  13%  of  habitat  was 
thought  to  be  of  highest  suitability  for 
Choughs,  with  short  swards  being  main- 
tained by  grazing  on  9%  and  by  weather  and 


salt  spray  on  the  remaining  4%  (table  3). 
Areas  of  highest  suitability  were  often  highly 
fragmented,  and  where  birds  were  regularly 
brought  into  contact  with  people  using 
coastal  footpaths.  The  fact  that  Choughs 
readily  reoccupy  nest-sites  many  years  after 
they  have  been  vacated  suggests  that  the  birds 
have  a very  clear  search  image  of  what  consti- 
tutes a good  site,  and  there  are  striking  exam- 
ples of  this  at  reoccupied  sites  in  Cornwall. 
With  knowledge  of  historical  nest-sites,  roost 
sites  used  by  paired  pre-breeding  birds  (often 
subsequently  used  as  nest-sites)  and  habitat 
suitability,  conservation  efforts  in  Cornwall 
have  been  efficiently  targeted  to  the  places 
most  likely  to  be  used  by  breeding  Choughs 
in  the  short  term.  This  process,  of  identifying 
the  most  suitable  habitat  for  Choughs,  is  now 
being  extended  to  the  north  Devon  and  Som- 
erset coasts  to  establish  a chain  of  ‘key  areas’, 
based  on  historical  occurrence  and  current 
habitat  suitability  (along  with  need  and  scope 
for  improvement;  Davies  et  al.  2011).  A 
number  of  Choughs  ringed  in  Wales  have 
been  reported  on  the  Somerset  and  north 
Devon  coasts  in  recent  years,  and  these  key 
areas  will  facilitate  the  linking  of  Chough 
populations  in  Cornwall  and  south  Wales  in 
the  longer  term. 

At  the  ten  nest-sites  occupied  recently  in 
Cornwall,  habitat  was  assessed  as  below 
maximum  suitability  if  there  were  no  short 
swards  (<5  cm)  within  300  m of  nest-sites 
and  if  there  was  evidence  that  the  adults  trav- 
elled farther  than  this  to  forage  while 


Table  3.  The  availability  of  habitats  of  different  suitability  for  Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax)  along  the  Cornish  coast  in  the  winters  of  2005-07.  Areas  given  are  in  hectares. 

Importance 
to  Choughs 

Habitat 

Unenclosed 
coastal  strip  (%) 

Adjacent 

enclosed  fields  (%) 

Highest 

Grazed  unimproved  and  semi-improved  coastal 
grass  (average  sward  <5  cm),  grazed  coastal 
heath,  weather-maintained  coastal  grass  (average 
sward  <5  cm),  bare  ground,  rocky  outcrops 

644  (12.6) 

636  (14) 

Less  high 

Grazed  improved  grass  (average  sward  <5  cm), 
spring  cereal  stubbles  in  winter 

0 

1,625  (35.7) 

Lower 

Rank  coastal  grass  (average  sward  >5  cm),  gorse, 
scrub,  ungrazed  heath,  Bracken,  ungrazed 
improved  grass,  ungrazed  dune  systems,  Hottentot 
Fig  Carpobrotus  edulis  (invasive  non-native), 
winter  arable  crops,  bare  ploughed  fields 

4,470  (87.4) 

2,291  (50.3) 

Grand  total 

5,114  (100) 

4,552  (100) 
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breeding.  Of  the  ten  sites,  only  two  met  the 
criteria  for  maximum  suitability  in  all  years 
occupied.  This  suggests  that  the  land  near 
nests  is  often  not  of  the  highest  suitability  for 
Choughs  and  also  shows  that  its  management 
is  rarely  constant  over  time. 

Some  management  changes  are  very 
marked.  For  example,  when  livestock  are 
removed,  either  temporarily  or  permanently, 
swards  in  most  habitats  quickly  become  too 
tall  and  dense  for  Choughs  to  find  soil-inver- 
tebrate prey  easily,  and  unsuitable  vegetation 
types  may  become  established,  such  as 
Bracken  Pteridium  aquilinum  and  scrub. 
However,  more  subtle  changes  may  also  make 
sites  less  suitable  for  foraging  Choughs 
during  the  breeding  season,  such  as  the  sea- 
sonal use  of  grazing  breaks  to  benefit  flow- 
ering plants  and  the  removal  of  livestock 


during  peak  coastal  footpath  use.  Conse- 
quently, encouragement  of  landowners  to 
manage  sympathetically  for  Choughs  near  to 
nest-sites  needs  to  be  constant,  so  that  bene- 
ficial practices  are  established  and  main- 
tained, especially  during  the  breeding  season. 

Since  the  extent  to  which  land  manage- 
ment can  be  changed  was  anticipated  to  be 
small,  specific  targets  (in  terms  of  improving 
habitat)  have  not  been  set,  but  rather  any 
maintenance  or  increase  in  highly  suitable 
habitat  near  current  or  potential  nest-sites  is 
a success.  This  can  be  encouraged  through 
agri-environment  agreements  that  include 
options  designed  to  benefit  Choughs,  such  as 
using  hardy,  traditional  breeds  of  cattle  and 
ponies  throughout  the  spring  and  summer, 
keeping  these  out  in  winter  where  practical, 
and  having  a network  of  suitably  grazed 
enclosed  fields  adjacent  to  the 
coast  where  the  birds  can  forage 
away  from  busy  footpaths.  In 
this  way,  the  Cornwall  Chough 
Project  has  influenced  the  man- 
agement of  some  fields  within 
300  m of  most  nest-sites  since 
2001,  although  benefits  have  not 
always  been  maintained  in  suc- 
cessive years  and,  in  some  cases, 
other  negative  changes  have 
taken  place  nearby. 

Although  a range  of  habitat 
and  management  types  can  at 
times  provide  good  foraging 
sites  (table  2),  management  for 
Choughs  often  focuses  on  the 
creation  of  short  swards 
through  grazing.  Grazing  is 
sometimes  considered  detri- 
mental to  other  species/com- 
munities, although  many  UK 
Biodiversity  Action  Plan  (BAP) 
species  associated  with  the 
coastal  fringe  have  similar 
habitat  requirements  to  those  of 
Choughs  (Lamacraft  & Muir- 
head  2007;  Rylands  2011). 
Choughs  were  absent  from 
Cornwall  when  the  county’s 
SSS1  network  was  designated, 
but  )NCC  guidance  on  site 
selection  for  species  outside 
their  main  range  provides  a 


233.  Abandoned  mine  workings,  such  as  this  adit,  provide  good 
nest-sites  for  Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  in 
Cornwall. 
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mechanism  for  their  consideration  in  the 
future.  Consequently,  as  SSSIs  are  reviewed, 
Choughs  should  be  considered  as  additional 
feature  species,  complementary  to  existing 
coastal  species  and  habitat  features  that  are 
maintained  in  favourable  condition  by  active 
grazing  regimes.  Natural  England  has 
embraced  Choughs  within  their  current 
range  in  Cornwall  as  a target  species  within 
the  Higher  Level  Stewardship  scheme. 

Human  pressures 

A concern  in  parts  of  Cornwall  is  the  poten- 
tial for  disturbance  by  people  using  coastal 
paths,  even  though  their  trampling  can  create 
good  foraging  habitat.  Choughs  are  sensitive 
to  chronic  levels  of  disturbance;  on  Ouessant, 
Kerbiriou  et  al.  (2009)  were  able  to  link  dis- 
turbance to  the  reduced  survival  of  young, 
which  in  turn  affected  popu- 
lation growth.  In  that  study, 

Choughs  selected  areas  with 
short  swards  created  by  high 
visitor  numbers,  but  survival 
of  young  was  lowest  when 
tourist  numbers  were 
greatest  because  inexperi- 
enced birds  had  trouble 
finding  sufficient  food  when 
disturbed  frequently.  Anec- 
dotal observations  in  Corn- 
wall suggest  that  even  adults 
move  away  from  preferred 
feeding  areas  when  visitor 
pressure  is  high,  from  April 
to  October.  It  is  too  early  to 
say  yet  whether  this  level  of 
disturbance  could  affect  pop- 
ulation growth  in  Cornwall. 

Persecution  - egg-col- 
lecting, trapping  and 
shooting  - has  been  sug- 
gested as  a contributory 
factor  in  the  historical 
decline  of  the  Chough 
(Owen  1988).  Egg-collecting 
is,  sadly,  still  an  annual 
occurrence  in  Wales  and 
nests  in  Cornwall  receive  24- 
hour  protection  during  the 
incubation  period  to  min- 
imise this  threat  (and,  more 
generally,  to  reduce  distur- 


bance). In  the  last  decade,  nest-protection 
teams  have  foiled  at  least  two  egg-collecting 
attempts,  and  prevented  many  incidents  of 
disturbance  to  birds  at  nests  (both  accidental 
and  deliberate).  On  a more  positive  note,  nest 
protection  has  also  provided  the  opportunity 
to  show  Choughs  to  the  public  (box  1). 

Progress  in  Cornwall 

Population  establishment 

The  breeding  population  of  Choughs  in 
Cornwall  has  been  surveyed  annually  using 
the  methods  outlined  in  Johnstone  et  al. 
(2007).  In  summary,  breeding  records  are 
assigned  to  one  of  three  categories:  possible 
(e.g.  single  birds  or  pairs  recorded),  probable 
(e.g.  carrying  nest  material,  courtship- 
feeding) and  confirmed  (e.g.  faecal  sacs  or 
chicks  seen).  The  Cornish  population  has 


234.  A UK  BAP  species  that  needs  similar  conditions  to 
Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax , Perennial  Centaury 
Centaurium  scilloides  was  rediscovered  in  2010  in  grassland  near 
Land’s  End,  an  area  also  frequented  by  Choughs.  Cattle  are 
maintained  here  through  an  agri-environment  agreement. 
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increased  steadily  since  2000,  with  six  prob- 
able or  confirmed  breeding  pairs  and  six  pre- 
breeders (immatures)  in  2010  (fig.  2). 
Probable/confirmed  breeding  behaviour  has 
been  recorded  at  ten  different  sites  since  200 1 
and  young  have  fledged  successfully  from 
four  of  these. 

Choughs  have  recolonised  other  parts  of 
their  former  range  in  recent  decades  and  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  rates  of  increase 
between  the  different  populations.  Following 
the  species’  loss  there  in  the  late  1800s,  a pair 
was  recorded  on  Anglesey  in  1953,  then  three 
pairs  a decade  later,  and  37  pairs  by  2002.  In 
Gower,  one  pair  returned  in  1990  and  was 
still  present,  together  with  a further  three 
possible  pairs,  in  2002.  Colonsay,  in  Argyll, 
was  recolonised  in  the  late  1960s,  had  one 
pair  in  1982,  nine  in  1992  and  14  in  2002  (see 
Johnstone  et  al.  2007).  In  these  cases,  recent 
colour-ringing  has  shown  some  interchange 
between  these  newly  established  and  adjacent 


populations  (e.g.  Haycock  2002,  Reid  et  al. 
2003).  The  increase  in  Cornwall  compares 
well  with  these  examples,  and  similar  natural 
interchange  remains  possible.  However,  not 
all  colonisation  attempts  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful, and  there  are  several  sites  in  Scotland 
and  Northern  Ireland  where  populations 
have  not  increased,  despite  years  of  breeding 
by  single  pioneer  pairs  (Johnstone  et  al. 
2007). 

Movements  and  flocking 

All  the  chicks  fledged  in  Cornwall  in  the  past 
decade  have  been  colour-ringed,  which  has 
enabled  their  progress  to  be  followed  in  some 
detail.  Since  2002,  an  average  of  271  records 
per  year  of  colour-ringed  birds  have  been 
received,  and  in  around  two-thirds  of  cases 
individual  birds  could  be  identified. 

Normally,  Choughs  first  breed  when  2-3 
years  old  (Reid  et  al.  2003)  and  before  then 
the  immatures,  or  pre-breeders,  associate  in 

flocks  throughout 
the  year.  These 
flocks  typically  com- 
prise between  a 
quarter  and  a third 
of  the  total  popula- 
tion (Johnstone  et 
al.  2007)  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that 
joining  a flock 
confers  advantages 
to  these  pre- 
breeding birds  - for 
example,  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  from 
older  pre-breeders 
how  and  where  to 
forage  at  different 
times  of  year  (Bignal 
et  al.  1997),  and  to 
select  mates  and 
gain  breeding  sites 
(Blanco  & Telia 
1999).  Often,  flocks 
of  pre-breeders  feed 
and  roost  at  a small 
number  of  impor- 
tant sites  that  are 
used  repeatedly  over 
many  years,  and 
young  Choughs  will 


Fig.  I.  The  sizes  and  distribution  of  Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax  flocks  in  Cornwall  at  different  times  of  year.  Data  are  for  2007 
onwards;  top  = late  summer  (Jul-Sep),  bottom  = late  winter  (Jan-Mar). 
The  sizes  of  symbols  show  maximum  group  size  per  I -km  square  in  each 
season.  The  grid  is  at  10-km  intervals. 
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235.  A nestling  Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  in  Cornwall, 
being  ringed  and  colour-ringed. 


travel  large  distances 
to  reach  them.  The 
use  of  such  sites  peaks 
in  late  summer  and 
early  autumn,  as  on 
Islay  (Argyll),  for 
example  (Reid  et  al. 

2009). 

After  the  chicks 
have  fledged  in  June, 

Cornish  adults  typi- 
cally disperse  along 
the  coastal  fringe  with 
their  still-dependent 
young,  often  travelling 
tens  of  kilometres 
from  the  nest-site.  By 
August,  the  young  are 
independent  and  most 
adults  have  returned  to  the  area  immediately 
around  their  nest.  Pre-breeders  may  remain 
within  or  close  to  their  parents’  territory,  even 
feeding  with  them  at  times;  alternatively,  if 
other  pre-breeders  are  in  the  vicinity,  they 
often  form  a flock  that  ranges  more  widely 
(fig.  1).  The  maximum  flock  size  so  far 
recorded  in  Cornwall  is  16,  in  November  2008, 
which  included  some  breeding  adults.  Cornish 
pre-breeders  that  survive  their  first  few 
months  of  independence  have  sometimes 
travelled  over  60  km  from  their  natal  site  by 
late  summer,  often  in  the  company  of  siblings 
or  other  pre-breeders.  In  contrast,  in  late 
winter,  flocks  tend  to  be  smaller  and  less  wide- 
ranging  (fig.  1).  These  post-breeding  move- 
ments contain  behaviours  seen  in  Choughs 
elsewhere,  suggesting 
the  emergence  of  a 
similar  social  struc- 
ture. 

Favoured  flock 
feeding  sites  in  Corn- 
wall have  included 
fields  where  cattle 
have  been  wintered 
outside,  and  tourist 
spots  where  trampling 
(or  mowing)  has 
created  very  short 
swards  - including  a 
golf  course!  In  addi- 
tion, pre-breeders 
have  been  seen  regu- 


larly in  late  winter  feeding  for  hours  at  a time 
in  spring  barley  stubble  close  to  the  coast. 
Food  here  may  include  invertebrates,  as  by 
this  time  spilt  grain  is  likely  to  have  been 
much  depleted  by  other  seed-eating  birds. 

Recruitment  and  breeding 

Five  Choughs  bred  in  Cornwall  have  now 
been  recruited  into  the  breeding  population 
and  have  fledged  chicks  themselves.  The 
median  age  at  which  they  reached  probable  or 
confirmed  breeding  status  was  two  (range 
1-3),  with  chicks  first  successfully  fledged  by 
adults  of  a median  age  of  three  (range  2-4). 
This  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  range  found  in 
the  well-studied  Islay  population  (Reid  et  al. 
2003),  likely  reflecting  the  low  population 


Fig.  2.  The  population  trajectory  of  different  components  of  the  Cornish 
Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  population,  along  with  mean 
breeding  success  based  on  the  given  number  of  pairs. 
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density  in  Cornwall,  where  competition  for 
partners  along  with  nest-sites  and  foraging 
habitat  is  low.  Surprisingly,  in  2009,  one  first- 
year  female  got  as  far  as  hatching  a single 
chick,  although  this  did  not  survive  to  fledge. 
Single  chicks  within  broods  of  four  and  five 
have  also  failed  to  fledge  in  the  last  two  years 
at  another  nest.  Choughs  generally  start  incu- 
bation after  the  third  egg  is  laid,  resulting  in 
one  or  two  of  the  chicks  being  smaller  than 
the  others  (Bignal  et  al.  1997).  These  may 
starve  if  the  parents  are  unable  to  provide  suf- 
ficient food  for  all  their  young  (an  example  of 
a brood-reduction  strategy).  Chick  deaths  at 
this  stage  are  probably  frequent  in  Choughs, 
but  tend  to  go  unrecorded  in  populations 
where  monitoring  is  less  intensive. 

Breeding  success  has  been  measured, 
using  two  comparable  methods,  for  a 
number  of  Chough  populations  in  northwest 
Europe  (fig.  3).  At  a mean  of  2.55  chicks 
fledged  per  probable/confirmed  pair  during 
2001-10,  breeding  success  in  Cornwall  is 
high  compared  with  other  populations  (fig. 
3),  and  has  included  three  broods  (involving 
two  different  pairs)  where  five  chicks  were 
fledged  (it  is  rare  for  Choughs  to  lay  more 


than  five  eggs;  Bignal  et  al.  1997).  Although 
success  has  been  lower  in  more  recent  years 
(fig.  2),  this  may  reflect  the  fact  that  more 
inexperienced  two-  and  three-year-old  birds 
have  joined  the  breeding  population.  Reid  et 
al  (2003)  found  that  breeding  success  peaked 
when  females  were  6-9  years  old,  so  it  is 
hoped  that  these  inexperienced  Cornish 
youngsters  will  go  on  to  breed  more  success- 
fully in  future  seasons. 

Chicks  can  be  sexed  in  the  nest  (using  bio- 
metrics - this  method  has  an  accuracy  of 
more  than  95%  in  the  Welsh  population). 
Since  re-establishment,  the  brood  sex  ratio 
has  been  approximately  equal,  with  57%  of 
fledged  young  being  males.  Through  the 
information  obtained  from  sexing  young 
birds  in  the  nest,  it  has  been  discovered  that, 
on  two  occasions,  a ‘pair’  exhibiting  all  the 
signs  of  preparing  to  breed  has,  in  fact, 
involved  two  males  (although  the  unlikely 
combination  of  incorrect  sexing  and  infer- 
tility could  not  be  ruled  out).  On  the  second 
occasion,  the  closely  bonded  ‘pair’  has  been 
together  since  2008  and  builds  a nest  annu- 
ally, despite  contact  with  unpaired  pre- 
breeding females.  This  poses  a dilemma  for 
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Fig.  3.  Demographic  rates  of  northwest  European  Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax 
populations,  ranked  by  latitude,  (a)  Breeding  success  was  based  on  (i)  all  breeding  attempts 
(Scotland,  Isle  of  Man  and  Ouessant)  or  (ii)  sites  with  probable  or  confirmed  breeding  status 
(Wales  and  Cornwall).  Points  are  means  for  the  maximum  number  of  years  available  (blue  circles) 
or  for  the  1982  national  census  (red  triangles,  all  method  ii). That  the  figures  for  Scotland,  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  Wales  are  similar  for  the  two  methods  lends  weight  to  their  comparability,  (b)  Survival 
probabilities  calculated  using  the  MARK  program:  red  circles  = I st-year,  grey  triangles  = 2nd-year 
and  blue  squares  = older.  Sample  sizes  are  >50  except  for  Cornwall,  where  n=25  for  breeding 
success  and  n=55  for  survival.  Sources:  Bullock  et  al.  (1983),  Reid  et  al.  (2009),  Cross  & Stratford 
(unpubl.  data). 
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Table  4.  Known  causes  of  death  of  Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  fledged  in 

Cornwall.  Fledglings  become  pre-breeders  when  they  leave  family  groups,  and  adults  when  they 

display  evidence  of  probable  or 

confirmed  breeding. 

Number  of  cases 

Cause  of  death 

Chicks  or 

fledglings  Pre-breeders 

Adults 

Evidence 

Peregrine  Falcon 

0 

2 

2 

Observation  and  post-mortem 

Falco  peregrinus 

Large  gull  or  corvid 

6 

0 

0 

Observation 

Dog  or  fox 

0 

0 

1 

Post-mortem 

Electrocution 

0 

1 

0 

Post-mortem 

Heart  failure 

1 

0 

0 

Post-mortem 

Total 

7 

3 

3 

reporting  population  statistics.  Including  the 
same-sex  pair  increases  the  population  size 
(from  five  to  six  pairs  in  2010),  but  reduces 
mean  breeding  success  (from  1.8  to  1.5 
chicks  per  pair).  Here  we  have  counted  birds 
as  pairs  if  they  show  behaviours  qualifying 
them  for  probable  or  confirmed  breeding 
status  (e.g.  nest-building),  as  would  be  the 
case  if  ringing  and  sexing  did  not  take  place. 

Survival  rates  and  mortality 

Thanks  to  an  army  of  volunteer  Chough 
watchers  and  sightings  sent  in  by  members  of 
the  public,  the  55  colour-ringed  birds  that 
have  fledged  in  Cornwall  have  so  far  gener- 
ated over  2,000  resightings.  These  have 
allowed  calculation  of  annual  survival  rates 
of  different  age  classes,  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  estimates  for  other  populations 
using  the  same  method  (fig.  3).  In  Cornwall, 
the  annual  resighting  rate  was  100%  from 
one  breeding  season  to  the  next,  i.e.  no 
colour-ringed  birds  had  gone  missing  and 
then  reappeared  more  than  a year  later. 
Although  confidence  limits  are  still  relatively 
large  because  of  the  small  number  of  individ- 
uals involved,  first-year  survival  so  far  seems 
markedly  better  than  in  other  populations, 
while  second-year  and  adult  survival  rates  are 
similar  to  those  recorded  elsewhere. 

Surprisingly,  it  appears  that  young  first- 
year  males  are  surviving  better  than  females 
(69%  compared  with  44%;  fig.  4),  although 
the  survival  rate  of  first-year  females  is  still 
good.  The  reasons  for  this  are  currently 
unclear.  It  is  possible  that  young  females  are 
roaming  farther  from  their  natal  site  than 


males  and  are  therefore  exposed  to  greater 
risks.  More  resighting  data  are  needed  to 
confirm  this,  however  (and  any  records  of 
colour-ring  combinations  of  Choughs  in 
England  are  very  welcome  ’). 

This  difference  between  the  sexes  in 
annual  survival  is  reflected  in  an  increasing 
bias  at  present  towards  males  across  age 
groups.  The  uneven  sex  ratio  will  have  pre- 
vented the  population  growing  as  fast  as  it 
could  have,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
this  effect  remains  should  numbers  and 
range  become  larger  in  the  future. 

As  a consequence  of  the  active  public 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Choughs  in  Corn- 
wall, four  dead  birds  have  been  reported. 
Post-mortem  analysis  has  shown  that  all  four 
were  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of  death. 
The  deaths  of  a further  nine  have  been 
observed  in  the  field  (table  4);  most  of  these 
were  fledglings,  and  thus  at  an  age  at  which 
they  are  particularly  inexperienced  and  vul- 
nerable. The  causes  of  death,  mainly  by  pre- 
dation, are  not  unexpected  nor  a particular 
cause  for  concern. 

The  threat  from  inbreeding? 

Some  birds  reared  in  Cornwall  in  recent  years 
are  now  breeding  with  each  other.  Since  the 
population  has  only  three  founding  individ- 
uals, this  has  inevitably  led  to  a degree  of 
inbreeding.  Assuming  that  the  founder  birds 
were  all  unrelated,  which  is  by  no  means 
certain,  the  mean  inbreeding  coefficient  of 
0.061  for  chicks  hatched  in  2010  shows  that 
inbreeding  levels  are  moderate  (Marr  et  al. 
2006).  Inbreeding  in  birds  can  result  in  lower 


1 Please  send  any  records  of  colour-ringed  Choughs  to:  cornishchoughs@rspb.org.uk 
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Fig.  4.  Male  first-year  Red-billed  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  in 
Cornwall  survived  better  than  first-year  females,  although  female  first- 
year  survival  was  still  typical  of  other  populations  (fig.  3)  (males,  n=3  I; 
females,  n=22).Two  chicks  with  indeterminate  sex  characteristics  were 
not  included,  and  both  died  during  their  first  year.  Annual  resighting  rate 
was  100%. 


hatching  and  fledging  success,  and  survival, 
although  the  effects  vary  greatly  among  dif- 
ferent species  and  negative  effects  are  by  no 
means  certain  (Newton  1998;  Marr  et  al. 
2006).  In  this  respect,  it  is  notable  that 
Choughs  on  the  Breton  island  of  Belle  Isle 
persisted  for  several  decades  at  a level  of  7-10 
pairs  before  increasing  to  17-19  pairs  by  2002 
(Kerbiriou  2005),  despite  being  just  as  iso- 
lated from  other  Choughs  as  those  in  Corn- 
wall are.  If  inbreeding  does  begin  to  affect  the 


Cornish  population 
adversely  in  the  future, 
then  rapid  population 
growth  up  to  then, 
combined  with  occa- 
sional new  individuals 
joining  the  population 
from  other  areas,  will 
help. 

We  are  confident 
that  so  far  all  nest-sites 
in  Cornwall  have  been 
found  each  year,  so 
that  when  a new, 
unringed  Chough 
joined  the  population 
in  February  2011  (now 
resident  near  Land’s 
End),  it  could  only  be  a 
new  immigrant.  This  is 
good  news  for  the  population’s  future,  and 
illustrates  Cornwall’s  strategic  position  in 
terms  of  movements  between  northwest 
European  Chough  populations. 

Conclusions  and  future  prospects 

This  project  is  a good  example  of  evidence- 
based  conservation.  Habitat  assessments  and 
targeted  management  have  been  based  on 
previous  studies  of  habitat  preference  and 
foraging  behaviour,  and  comprehensive 


Fig.  5.  Observed  number  of  Red-billed  Chough  pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  pairs  to  2010  (including 
same-sex  pairs),  and  predicted  population  trajectories  from  201  I for  numbers  of  females  of  breeding 
age  (2+  years)  for  different  values  of  demographic  rates. ‘Best-case  scenario’  is  equal  sex  ratio,  pooled 
sex  survival  rates  (Ist-yr  = 0.59,  2nd-yr  = 0.70)  and  2001-10  mean  breeding  success  (2.55). ‘Worst- 
case  scenario’  is  observed  mean  proportion  female  (0.43), female-specific  survival  rate  (Ist-yr  = 0.44, 
2nd-yr  = 0.78)  and  2010  mean  breeding  success  (1.50).  In  both  cases,  adult  survival  was  0.78. 
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BOX  2 


Returning  Choughs  bring  economic  benefits 

The  economic  benefits  that 
Choughs  may  have  brought  to 
local  communities  are  less 
visible  but  an  equally  impor- 
tant aspect  of  their  return.  A 
study  using  questionnaires  in 
2004,  only  a few  years  after 
their  return,  showed  that 
people  came  from  all  over  the 
UK  to  see  Cornish  Choughs, 
bringing  some  £180,000  into 
the  local  economy.  More  than  a 
decade  ago,  the  only  place  you 
would  see  a Chough  in  Corn- 
wall was  on  coats  of  arms  and  a 
few  pub  signs.  Today,  Choughs 
are  appearing  as  company 
logos,  on  merchandise,  feature  frequently  in  local  and  national  media,  and  have  even  inspired  a 
novel.  Hopefully,  such  economic  benefits  and  ‘spin-offs’  will  become  permanent  services  pro- 
vided by  a healthy  coastal  environment,  with  Choughs  as  its  flagship. 


236.  ‘Choughs  take  the  biscuit’  in  a local  schools’  competition 
run  by  Cornwall-based  Warrens  bakery.  Sales  helped  to  fund  a 
‘Chough  Club’  for  children  from  St  Just  Primary  School. 


population  monitoring  is  keeping  an  eye  not 
only  on  the  numbers  of  birds  present,  but 
also  on  the  demographic  processes  that  can 
warn  of  future  problems.  However,  because 
there  was  no  formal  trial  design,  we  cannot 
be  sure  how  much  the  interventions  have 
helped  the  population  to  do  as  well  as  it  has. 

We  have  seen  from  other  areas  that 
Choughs  can  establish  self-sustaining  popu- 
lations from  very  small  beginnings,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  events  in  Cornwall  are  just  the 
start  of  a recolonisation  of  suitable  coastal 
habitats  throughout  southwest  England  and 
perhaps  even  farther  afield.  Knowing  how 
quickly  the  population  might  increase  (and 
its  extinction  risk  decline)  helps  us  to  plan 
for  the  project’s  future.  Although  the  sample 
sizes  are  still  small,  making  sophisticated 
population  viability  analyses  unreliable,  we 
have  used  a simple  deterministic  population 
model  to  show  best-  and  worst-case  scenarios 
for  the  data  available.  This  suggests  a popula- 
tion perhaps  as  large  as  30  breeding  pairs  by 
2020,  although  the  worst-case  scenario  shows 
no  population  growth  at  all  (fig.  5).  More 
data  will  help  to  refine  the  accuracy  of  such 
forecasts. 

The  return  of  this  most  Cornish  of  birds 
has  also  brought  a revival  of  interest  in  the 
Chough  as  a cultural  symbol  for  Cornish 


people,  and  financial  benefits  for  Cornwall 
too  (box  2);  these,  we  hope,  like  the  Chough, 
will  be  here  to  stay. 

Next  steps 

The  Cornwall  Chough  Project  will  continue 
to  support  the  re-establishment  of  a self- 
sustaining  population  of  Choughs  in  south- 
west England  through  natural  colonisation 
by  carrying  out  the  following  actions. 

We  shall  continue  to  protect  nests  from 
disturbance  and  egg-collectors.  As  numbers 
and  range  have  increased,  we  have  developed 
a strategic  approach,  directing  manpower  to 
the  sites  at  most  risk  and  using  technology, 
where  appropriate,  to  help  us  combat  these 
threats. 

Where  appropriate,  we  shall  continue  to 
work  with  landowners,  using  agri-environ- 
ment schemes  to  increase  the  availability  of 
suitable  habitat  within  the  Chough’s  range, 
targeted  at  current  and  historical  nest-sites 
and  other  favoured  feeding  areas,  for 
example  in  West  Penwith,  where  Choughs 
were  historically  numerous,  but  where  the 
spread  of  Bracken  and  scrub  through  the 
abandoned  ancient  field  system  makes  much 
of  the  area  of  little  value  to  them  and  many 
other  BAP  species  at  present.  More  widely 
and  where  necessary,  we  will  target  suitable 
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management  to  key  areas  along  the  north 
coast  of  Cornwall,  Devon  and  Somerset  to 
facilitate  links  between  the  Cornish  and 
Welsh  populations,  and  work  with  conserva- 
tion partners  in  Wales  to  support  Chough 
conservation  around  the  Severn. 

Population  monitoring  will  continue  - at 
the  time  of  writing,  monitoring  just  com- 
pleted for  201 1 suggests  that  there  are  again 
six  pairs,  along  with  four  pre-breeders,  which 
is  great  news  following  the  hardest  winter  for 
decades.  The  next  UK  Chough  survey  is 
scheduled  for  2014,  and  adequate  coverage  in 
southwest  England,  bolstered  by  records  from 
this  project,  is  essential.  As  known  inbreeding 
becomes  routine,  monitoring  of  breeding 
success  is  important.  This  can  help  to  identify 
the  reasons  behind  any  decrease  in  breeding 
success,  separating  the  effects  of  inbreeding 
from  (for  example)  that  of  age  and  breeding 
experience.  Colour-ringing  to  monitor  pre- 
breeder survival,  movements  and  relatedness 
of  future  pairs  will  continue,  complementing 
information  on  population  size  and  breeding 
success,  to  maximise  our  ability  to  detect 
problems  early. 

Choughs  have  returned  to  Cornwall  and 
the  stories  of  each  individual  bird  are  giving 
us  an  unparalleled  view  of  how  recolonisa- 
tion happens.  However,  key  questions  remain 
inadequately  answered  by  the  current  small 
sample  sizes.  For  example,  has  it  been  a case 
of  gap-year  girls  risking  it  all  to  explore  while 
the  home  boys  hang  around  their  usual 
haunts  that  has  led  to  a shortage  of  eligible 
females,  and  is  this  preventing  the  population 
from  growing  as  fast  as  it  could?  Only  time 
and  hard  work  from  lots  of  organisations, 
farmers  and  volunteers,  will  tell.  We  hope 
that  the  next  ten  years  will  be  as  dramatic 
and  fascinating  as  the  first! 
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Abstract  The  Common  Crane  Grus  grus  was  a familiar  part  of  the  UK  avifauna  up 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  although  there  is  more  evidence  of  a regular  wintering 
population  than  widespread  breeding.  The  species  became  extinct,  probably 
through  overexploitation,  with  the  last  evidence  of  breeding  in  England  in  1542. 
Cranes  subsequently  became  rare  in  the  UK,  but  since  the  1950s  have  become 
increasingly  regular  passage  migrants.  Two  subadult  Cranes,  which  arrived  in  the 
Norfolk  Broads  in  autumn  1979,  stayed  and  eventually  bred  there  in  1981,  and 
Cranes  have  bred  in  the  Broads  every  year  since.  Population  growth  to  1997  was 
slow,  mainly  because  of  poor  productivity,  but  since  then  success  has  improved  and 
the  number  of  pairs  has  increased  steadily.  Elsewhere,  one  pair  has  bred  in 
Yorkshire  since  2002,  while  up  to  three  pairs  have  nested  in  the  Fens  of  East  Anglia 
since  2007.  In  2010,  there  were  13-14  breeding  pairs  (which  fledged  eight  young), 
three  non-breeding  pairs  and  a wintering  population  of  c.  50  birds  in  the  UK.  It  is 
unclear  whether  the  new  populations  arose  from  emigration  from  the  Broads  or 
from  continental  Europe.  The  Common  Crane  remains  a rare  breeding  species  in 
the  UK,  but  should  continue  to  colonise  new  areas  if  present  trends  continue.  It  is 
not  yet  known  whether  one  or  more  of  the  following  factors  - habitat  availability, 
predation,  human  disturbance,  collision  risk  - will  constrain  population  growth. 
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Introduction 

There  are  few  more  inspiring  wildlife  experi- 
ences in  the  UK  than  the  sight  and  sound  of 
Common  Cranes  Grus  grus  dancing  and 
duetting  in  the  early  morning  mist.  Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  a dedicated  band  of  people 
who  have  worked  to  protect  Common 
Cranes  since  their  recolonisation,  this  spec- 
tacle is  something  that  an  increasing  number 
of  people  are  able  to  appreciate.  In  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  impact  of  human  dis- 
turbance on  this  vulnerable  species,  much 
secrecy  has  surrounded  its  recolonisation. 
Perhaps  unsurprisingly,  therefore,  previously 
published  information  about  the  birds  con- 
tains a number  of  inaccuracies.  This  paper 
aims  to  provide  a definitive  record  of  the 
return  of  the  Common  Crane  to  the  UK. 
Information  has  been  sourced  directly  from 
landowners,  site  managers,  conservationists 
and  those  who  volunteered  their  time  and 
energy  to  ensure  that  the  return  of  the 
species  was  a success. 

The  Common  Crane  is  the  third  most 
abundant  crane  in  the  world.  Globally,  the 
species  is  currently  classed  as  of  ‘Least 
Concern’,  with  an  estimated  population  of 


around  360,000-370,000  mature  individuals 
(www.birdlife.org).  The  European  population 
of  the  Common  Crane  (hereafter  referred  to 
simply  as  the  Crane)  declined  substantially 
through  to  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  species  disappeared  from 
parts  of  southern  and  western  Europe,  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  and  southern  Ukraine.  This 
was  thought  to  be  due  mainly  to  overexploita- 
tion and  habitat  loss.  The  population  began  to 
show  signs  of  recovery  in  the  1960s  and  since 
then  has  increased  markedly,  while  Cranes 
have  started  to  recolonise  parts  of  their  former 
breeding  range  (Meine  & Archibald  1996). 
Europe  now  holds  over  half  of  the  world 
breeding  population,  with  an  estimated 
74,000-110,000  pairs  in  2004,  yet  the  species 
has  probably  still  not  recovered  to  the  levels 
that  preceded  its  decline.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
classed  as  ‘depleted’  within  Europe  by  BirdLife 
International  (BirdLife  International  2004). 
The  west  European  population  winters  mainly 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  in  North  and  East 
Africa  (Snow  & Perrins  1998),  but  since  the 
mid  1970s  a significant  proportion  has  over- 
wintered at  autumn  staging  areas  in  France 
(Lundin  2005). 


237.  These  two  Common  Cranes  Grus  grus,  photographed  here  in  1981,  are  the  pioneering  pair 
that  arrived  at  Horsey,  in  the  Norfolk  Broads,  in  September  1 979. These  birds,  which  were  subadults 
when  they  first  arrived,  remained  in  the  area  and  first  bred  in  1981.  Cranes  have  bred  in  the  Broads 
every  year  since  then. 
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The  historical  status  of  Cranes  in 
the  UK 

Evidence  shows  that  Cranes  were  a familiar 
part  of  the  UK  avifauna  from  the  Mesolithic 
through  to  the  sixteenth  century.  This  evi- 
dence comes  in  the  form  of  archaeological 
remains  (including  those  of  young  birds), 
historical  place-names,  illustrations  in  manu- 
scripts and  written  references,  including  in 
recipes  and  feast  menus  (Southwell  1901; 
Gurney  1921;  King  1962;  Yapp  1981;  Har- 
rison 1987;  Boisseau  & Yalden  1998).  Hol- 
loway (1996)  questioned  the  reliability  of 
some  of  the  written  evidence,  on  the  basis 
that  the  name  ‘crane’  has  been  used  to  refer 
to  other  species  in  the  past,  including  herons 
(Ardeidae)  or  even  cormorants  (Phalacroco- 
racidae),  but  Gurney  (1921)  suggested  that 
this  confusion  may  not  have  started  until 
after  Cranes  became  extinct.  Even  when  this 
possibility  is  taken  into  consideration, 
however,  the  evidence  of  Cranes  is  com- 
pelling and  widespread,  although  less  infor- 
mation is  available  for  Scotland  and  Wales 
compared  with  England. 

There  is  a long  history  of  Cranes  being 
hunted.  In  medieval  England,  they  represented 


‘the  noblest  quarry’  at  which  ‘the  falconer 
could  fly  his  Hawks’.  ‘King  John  in  pursuit  of 
this  royal  sport  flew  his  Gyrfalcons  [Falco  rus- 
ticolus]  at  cranes  so  successfully  that  in 
December  1212,  at  Ashwell,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, he  killed  seven,  and  on  another 
even  more  successful  occasion  in  Lincolnshire 
in  February  1213  he  brought  down  nine’ 
(Southwell  1901).  Cranes  were  also 
a familiar  part  of  medieval  feasts  and  banquets 
of  the  period;  for  example,  the  Christmas  feast 
of  Henry  III  at  York  in  1251  included  115 
Cranes,  while  a banquet  to  celebrate  George 
Neville’s  enthronement  as  Archbishop  of  York 
in  September  1465  supposedly  included  204 
Cranes  (Gurney  1921). 

Cranes  were  clearly  not  uncommon  in 
Britain  during  this  period  but  there  are 
uncertainties  over  their  true  status.  The 
majority  of  written  references  concern  birds 
in  winter,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  all  the 
Cranes  that  wintered  here  also  bred,  or  if 
birds  from  elsewhere  in  Europe  supple- 
mented the  population  in  winter.  The  few 
written  records  that  indicate  breeding  birds 
(Southwell  1901;  Gurney  1921)  do  not 
support  the  theory  that  there  was  a wide- 


238.  The  Norfolk  Broads,  heartland  of  the  UK’s  Common  Crane  Grus  grus  breeding  population,  June 
201  I . As  well  as  the  suitable  habitat,  the  (relative)  remoteness  of  the  area  and  lack  of  disturbance 
have  been  important  factors  in  allowing  a small  population  of  Cranes  to  become  established. 
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spread  breeding  population,  but  that  could 
be  because  Cranes  disappeared  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  before  written  records 
were  widely  kept.  The  fenlands  of  East  Anglia 
were  probably  one  of  their  last  strongholds 
(Boisseau  & Yalden  1998;  Brown  & Grice 
2005). 

By  the  sixteenth  century,  the  remaining 
Crane  population  in  the  UK  was  probably 
severely  depleted.  In  1534,  Henry  VIII  intro- 
duced a statute  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  the 
eggs  of  any  wildfowl  between  March  and 
June.  This  included  imprisonment  and  a fine 
of  20  silver  pennies  for  every  Crane  egg 
taken;  this,  along  with  that  for  the  Great 
Bustard  Otis  tarda , was  the  highest  penalty 
allowed  under  the  statute  (Gurney  1921). 
This  was  probably  the  first  legislation  to 
protect  Cranes  in  Europe.  The  last  evidence 
of  breeding  in  Britain  was  in  June  1542,  when 
the  accounts  of  Chamberlains  of  Norwich 
refer  to  a payment  of  five  shillings  for  a 
‘young  pyper  crane’  taken  from  Hickling, 
Norfolk  (Gurney  1921). 

In  1533,  the  accounts  of  the  Le  Strange 
family  at  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  show  two 
records  of  ‘a  Cranne  kyllyd  w‘  the  Gun’.  Both 


Southwell  (1901)  and  Gurney  (1921)  sug- 
gested that  the  introduction  and  subsequent 
improvements  of  firearms  ushered  in  a new 
era  that  led  rapidly  to  the  Crane’s  extinction. 
By  the  time  that  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Kirtlinge  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  1st  Sep- 
tember 1577,  only  one  Crane  was  provided  in 
celebration  of  the  event,  compared  with 
‘seventy  Bitterns,  twenty-eight  young  Herons, 
and  twelve  Spoonbills’  (Gurney  1921).  The 
Crane’s  low  reproductive  rate  made  it  suscep- 
tible to  overexploitation,  particularly  through 
the  taking  of  eggs  and  flightless  young.  This 
seems  the  most  likely  explanation  for  its  dis- 
appearance, since  the  species’  demise  pre- 
dates the  major  land-drainage  schemes  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  situation  in  Scotland  seems  similar  to 
that  in  England,  although  there  is  less  evi- 
dence. Crane  bones  have  been  found  at 
several  Scottish  archaeological  sites,  repre- 
senting time  periods  from  the  Iron  Age  to  the 
Medieval,  and  from  sites  in  Lothian  & 
Borders,  Orkney  (including  a chick)  and  the 
Outer  Hebrides  (Forrester  et  al.  2007). 

There  are  several  references  to  Cranes  in 
England  during  the  seventeenth  century, 


239.  Displaying  Common  Cranes  Grus  grus  in  the  Norfolk  Broads,  March  2007.  Since  2000,  the  UK 
breeding  population  of  Cranes  has  increased  by  approximately  13%  per  year  (9%  in  the  Broads),  and 
the  national  total  had  reached  13-14  breeding  pairs  by  2010. 
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including  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
remarked  in  around  1662  that  Cranes  were 
often  to  be  seen  in  Norfolk  in  hard  winters 
(Gurney  1921).  Sometime  before  1672, 
Willughby  wrote  that  Cranes  still  came  ‘often 
into  England,  and  in  the  fen  countries,  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  there  are 
great  flocks  of  them’  (Ray  1678),  but  South- 
well  (1901)  doubted  that  this  was  still  rele- 
vant when  it  was  written.  However,  the 
possibility  remains  that  Cranes  from  else- 
where in  northern  Europe  continued  to 
winter  in  the  UK  after  the  species  had  disap- 
peared as  a breeding  bird. 

Status  since  1 950 

After  their  extinction,  Cranes  became  rare 
visitors  to  the  UK,  and  Naylor  (1996)  noted 
just  73  British  records  between  1773  and 
1950.  The  situation  began  to  change  in  the 
early  1950s,  when  Cranes  began  to  occur 
annually  (fig.  1).  This  corresponds  roughly 
with  the  start  of  population  recovery  in 
Europe.  A particularly  notable  influx 
occurred  between  29th  October  and  3rd 
November  1963,  when  an  estimated  500  or 
more  arrived,  predominantly  on  the  south 
coast  between  Beachy  Head  (Sussex)  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  These  were  continental  birds, 
perhaps  mainly  from  the  Baltic  States  and 
eastern  Europe,  which  arrived  on  the  English 
south  coast  in  response  to  weather  conditions 


over  the  Continent  and  in  the  North  Sea  and 
English  Channel  (Harber  1964). 

There  was  another  step  change  from  the 
mid  1970s,  with  Cranes  becoming  ever  more 
frequent,  although  numbers  fluctuated  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  not  known  whether  this 
increase  has  been  solely  a reflection  of  rising 
numbers  in  northern  Europe,  or  to  what 
extent  increasing  numbers  of  observers  and 
other  factors  have  played  a part.  As  well  as 
becoming  more  numerous,  more  birds  are 
now  staying  for  longer  (fig.  1 ). 

The  return  of  the  Crane  as  a 
breeding  species 

In  the  autumn  of  1979,  two  Cranes,  thought 
to  be  subadults  and  two  or  three  years  old, 
arrived  at  Horsey,  in  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
They  were  probably  first  seen  on  13th  Sep- 
tember, and  were  joined  by  a third  bird  on 
10th  October.  A fourth  bird  was  taken  into 
care  nearby  on  7th  October  and  released  at 
Horsey  the  following  spring.  Only  the  orig- 
inal two  birds  remained  beyond  the  spring  of 
1980.  These  two  eventually  paired  up  and 
first  attempted  to  breed  in  1981.  That  year 
one  chick  hatched  successfully  but  was  pre- 
dated when  it  was  about  a month  old.  The 
following  year  the  pair  managed  to  fledge  a 
single  chick,  thought  to  be  the  first  in  the  UK 
for  over  400  years,  and  another  followed  in 
1983.  Buxton  & Durdin  (2011)  recently 


Fig.  I.  Trends  in  the  number  of  Common  Cranes  Grus  grus  recorded  in  the  UK  since  1950. 
Data  from  Norfolk  and  other  breeding  sites  has  been  excluded  to  reduce  the  potential  bias 
caused  by  the  resident  birds.  (Data  from  Peter  Fraser/BBRC,  County  Bird  Recorders  and 
county  bird  reports.) 
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published  a detailed  account  of  the  Horsey 
Cranes. 

There  has  been  speculation  that  the  orig- 
inal birds  in  the  Broads  were  of  captive 
origin.  However,  a number  of  factors  suggest 
that  they  were  more  likely  to  have  been  wild 
birds.  First,  there  had  been  many  records  of 
Cranes  in  Britain  in  the  preceding  four  years, 
1976-79  (Rogers  et  al.  1980;  see  also  fig.  1). 
Second,  the  timing  of  the  birds’  arrival  in 
autumn  1979  coincided  with  other  sightings. 
Four  other  Cranes  were  recorded  in  England 
around  the  same  time  as  the  two  birds 
arrived  in  the  Broads  (in  mid  September; 
Rogers  et  al.  1980).  The  two  at  Minsmere  on 
14th  September  are  not  thought  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  two  found  in  the  Broads. 
Interestingly,  there  were  three  other  long- 
staying  birds  in  England  that  autumn  and 
winter  (Rogers  et  al.  1980).  The  fact  that  the 
Horsey  Cranes  wintered  in  the  UK  has  some- 
times been  used  to  support  the  argument 
that  they  were  of  captive  origin  - yet  there  is 
good  evidence  that,  historically,  Cranes  win- 
tered in  the  UK  as  a matter  of  course. 

During  the  first  two  decades,  the  recoloni- 
sation proceeded  very  slowly.  The  original  pair 
continued  to  breed  alone  until  1988,  when  the 
first  two  young,  fledged  in  1982  and  1983, 
paired  up  and  started  breeding  (John  Buxton 
pers.  comm.).  The  original  pair  disappeared 
during  snowy  weather  in  early  1990  and  failed 
to  return.  The  Broads  population  increased  to 
three  breeding  pairs  in  1992  and  four  in  1997 
(Buxton  & 

Durdin  2011). 

Throughout 
this  period, 
breeding  pro- 
ductivity was 
poor,  mainly  a 
result  of  high 
rates  of  preda- 
tion. Just  four 
young  were 
fledged  from 
14  breeding 
attempts  over 
the  first  1 1 
years.  At  this 
stage,  it  was 
felt  that  the 
recolonisation 


might  fail  without  intervention.  A licence  was 
granted  by  English  Nature  to  take  up  to  six 
eggs  from  the  wild  for  captive-rearing  and 
subsequently  release  any  fledged  young,  so 
bypassing  the  vulnerable  egg  and  chick  stages. 
In  1992,  two  clutches  were  collected  from  one 
pair  and  one  from  another.  At  this  stage  it 
became  evident  that  one  pair  was  infertile 
(this  pair  attempted  to  breed  annually 
between  1991  and  2002  but  hatched  no 
young).  A male,  believed  to  be  from  this  pair, 
was  found  dead  in  autumn  2002.  Although  the 
bird  probably  died  from  avian  tuberculosis,  a 
post-mortem  showed  that  it  contained  lead 
shot.  The  shotgun  pellets  were  few  in  number 
and  would  not  have  been  the  direct  cause  of 
death  but  may  explain  the  pair’s  infertility. 
This  bird  was  thought  to  have  arrived  as  a 
juvenile  in  1985,  and  may  not  have  been  shot 
locally.  Young  were  hatched  from  the  other 
clutches  collected  but  for  various  reasons  none 
was  released  back  into  the  wild  (Buxton  & 
Durdin  2011). 

The  population’s  fortunes  seemed  to 
change  in  1997,  when  at  least  two  (and  pos- 
sibly four)  young  were  fledged.  Since  then, 
breeding  productivity  has  improved,  and 
young  have  fledged  in  all  but  two  years.  This 
has  led  to  a steady  increase  in  the  Broadland 
population  (fig.  2).  It  is  worth  noting  that  as 
young  reach  breeding  age  (at  about  four 
years  old),  there  is  often  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  breeding  pairs.  The 
Broadland  population  increased  from  four 


c=i  non-breeding  pair 
= possible  breeding  pair 
■=  probable  breeding  pair 
— confirmed  breeding  pair 
-o-  minimum  number  fledged 


80  82  84  86  88  90  92  94  96  98  00  02  04  06  08  10 


Fig.  2.  Trends  in  the  number  of  breeding  pairs  of  Common  Cranes  Grus  grus, 
and  productivity  in  the  Broads,  since  recolonisation  in  1979.  An  extra  two  young 
may  have  fledged  in  both  1997  and  2004,  but  this  could  not  be  substantiated. 
(Data  from  landowners,  site  managers,  conservation  bodies  and  the  UK  Crane 
Working  Group.) 
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breeding  pairs  in  2005  to  between  eight  and 
nine  in  2010.  Since  recolonisation,  40-44 
young  have  been  fledged  in  the  Broads,  a 
third  of  these  in  the  three  years  2008-10.  The 
reasons  behind  this  increase  in  productivity 
are  currently  unclear,  but  a factor  may  be 
that,  up  to  2000,  all  breeding  attempts  were 
within  one  site,  but  since  then  the  Cranes 
have  colonised  new  sites.  This  change  in 
behaviour  may  have  reduced  the  risk  of 
predation. 

During  the  early  stages  of  recolonisa- 
tion, each  breeding  pair  could  be  recog- 
nised by  differences  in  plumage, 
particularly  the  colour  of  the  birds’ 
‘bustles’  (the  elongated  tertials  that  give  the 
impression  of  long  tail  feathers  when  the 
wings  are  folded),  but  as  numbers  have 
increased  this  has  become  more  difficult 
(John  Buxton  pers.  comm.). 

Since  recolonisation,  migrant  Cranes  have 
regularly  joined  the  resident  birds  in  the 
Broads,  but  many  of  these  migrants  eventu- 
ally move  on.  In  2000,  1 1 birds  were  present 
all  year.  Of  these,  only  four  were  thought  to 
be  migrants;  the  rest  were  probably  reared 
locally  (Buxton  & Durdin  2011).  Additional 
birds  have  continued  to  join  the  population; 
for  example,  between  the  winters  of  2004/05 
and  2005/06  numbers  appeared  to  increase 
more  than  can  be  explained  by  the  addition 
of  locally  reared  young.  However,  without 
data  on  mortality  and  emigration  rates  for 
the  Broadland  population,  it  is  difficult  to 
quantify  the  extent  of  immigration  from 
other  populations  precisely. 


Cranes  breeding  elsewhere  in  the 
UK 

Since  1980,  there  have  been  at  least  ten  occa- 
sions when  apparently  paired  Cranes  have 
stayed  for  extended  periods  (more  than  two 
weeks)  during  the  nesting  season  (late  March 
to  June)  elsewhere  in  the  UK  (Peter  Fraser 
pers.  comm.).  These  occurrences,  some 
involving  pairs  seen  in  more  than  one 
recording  area,  have  been  mainly  along  the 
east  side  of  the  UK,  with  records  from  Cleve- 
land, Cumbria,  Denbigh  & Flint,  Dumfries  & 
Galloway,  Essex,  Highland,  Leicestershire, 
Moray  & Nairn,  Northumberland,  Orkney, 
Shetland,  Shropshire,  Suffolk,  and  Yorkshire. 
None  of  these  were  observed  showing  signs 
of  breeding  activity,  other  than  the  ‘dancing’ 
display,  and  are  assumed  to  refer  to  subadults 
in  the  process  of  pair-bonding. 

Before  2000,  there  was  just  one  potential 
breeding  attempt  outside  the  Broads,  when  a 
pair  summered  on  a large  expanse  of  bog  in 
Caithness  in  1997.  Although  breeding  was 
never  proved,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  any 
young  fledged,  the  adults  were  observed 
behaving  in  a manner  that  strongly  suggested 
the  presence  of  young  of  pre-fledging  age 
(Corbett  et  al.  2000).  Two  birds  returned  to 
the  site  the  following  April,  but  unfortunately 
one  died  after  colliding  with  power  lines 
within  a week  of  arrival  (Forrester  et  al. 
2007). 

Since  2000,  Cranes  have  bred  in  two  other 
areas  in  England  (fig.  3).  Pairs  began  sum- 
mering at  a site  in  Yorkshire  from  2001  and  a 
single  pair  has  bred  there  every  year  since 

2002.  The  first 
youngster  was 
fledged  in  2005 
and  since  then 
the  birds  have 
fledged  a 
further  four 
young,  making 
them  one  of  the 
most  successful 
pairs  in  the 
country.  An 
additional  pair 
has  summered 
in  the  same 
area  since  2009 
but  has  not  yet 


Fig.  3.  Trends  in  the  number  of  breeding  pairs  of  Common  Cranes  Crus  grus, 
and  productivity  away  from  the  Broads,  since  1 980.  (Data  from  landowners, 
site  managers,  conservation  bodies  and  the  UK  Crane  Working  Group.) 
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240.  Common  Cranes  Grus  grus , Loch  of  Spiggie,  Shetland,  May  2007.  As  described  in  the  text, 
there  have  been  several  occasions  when  apparently  paired  Cranes  have  stopped  off  in  areas  of  the 
UK  in  recent  decades. These  two  birds  frequented  the  south  end  of  Shetland  for  a week  or  so  in 
mid  May  2007  (and  may  have  been  in  the  islands  for  almost  a month);  they  were  occasionally 
observed  dancing  and  duetting. 


bred.  The  East  Anglian  Fens  were  colonised 
in  2007,  with  up  to  three  pairs  now  breeding 
there  annually;  four  young  have  fledged  from 
ten  or  eleven  breeding  attempts. 

We  do  not  know  for  certain  whether  these 
two  populations  have  developed  as  a result  of 
expansion  from  the  Broads  population  or 
whether  they  derive  from  continental 
migrants,  but  the  evidence  for  the  former  is 
stronger.  The  pair  that  breeds  in  Yorkshire  is 
believed  to  winter  in  the  Broads.  In  2006,  no 
young  were  fledged  in  the  Broads  but  a pair 
with  a single  juvenile  was  present  throughout 
winter  2006/07  (and  one  bird  was  fledged  in 
Yorkshire  in  2006).  In  addition,  a pair  has 
been  tracked  flying  along  the  east  coast  from 
north  Norfolk  to  its  breeding  site  in  Yorkshire 
on  at  least  one  occasion.  Interestingly,  in 
1997,  two  or  possibly  four  young  were 
fledged  in  the  Broads,  but  they  were  not 
believed  to  be  part  of  the  flock  in  2000 
(Buxton  & Durdin  2011).  Could  these  birds 
account  for  the  pair  that  first  summered  in 
Yorkshire  in  2001  and  bred  the  following 
year?  As  for  the  population  in  the  Fens,  a 
small  reduction  was  noted  in  the  Broadland 
wintering  and  breeding  population  between 


2006  and  2007,  just  when  the  Fens  were 
colonised. 

The  only  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
fenland/Yorkshire  birds  may  be  of  conti- 
nental origin  is  the  fact  that  they  tend  to  lay 
eggs  up  to  a month  earlier  than  those  in  the 
Broads.  It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that  a 
similar  situation  occurs  with  breeding 
Eurasian  Bitterns  Botaurus  stellaris  (i.e.  birds 
in  the  Broads  nest  later  than  those  elsewhere 
in  Britain;  Simon  Wotton  pers.  comm.),  and 
differences  in  land  management  could  help 
to  explain  this  pattern.  During  2010,  moulted 
feathers  were  collected  from  many  of  the 
breeding  pairs  in  the  UK.  These  have  been 
sent  to  Germany  for  DNA  analysis,  in  an 
attempt  to  try  to  determine  the  origins  of  the 
various  populations. 

Crane  habitats 

Across  their  range,  Cranes  utilise  a broad 
spectrum  of  landscapes  that  offer  inaccessible 
nest-sites  within  moist  or  wetland  habitats. 
These  may  include  reed  swamp,  quaking 
bogs,  mires  and  swampy  clearings  within 
deciduous  and  coniferous  forests,  treeless 
habitats  such  as  moors,  Sphagnum  bogs  and 
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dwarf  heath  communities  and  pools  within 
steppe  or  semi-desert  areas  (Cramp  & 
Simmons  1980). 

All  but  one  of  the  recent  breeding 
attempts  in  the  UK  have  been  within  exten- 
sive areas  of  wetland  (>200  ha).  Here,  the 
Cranes  nest  in  mainly  undisturbed  areas  of 
reedbed  and  sedge  fen,  but  they  also  use 
lowland  raised  bogs  and  floodplain  grass- 
lands. After  the  young  hatch,  the  families 
generally  forage  close  to  the  nest  but,  as  the 
young  get  older,  they  make  use  of  other  areas, 
including  grazing  marsh,  hay  meadows, 
rough  grasslands  and  arable  farmland.  The 
home  range  of  families  in  England  appears  to 
be  smaller  than  that  recorded  in  continental 
Europe.  It  is  currently  not  known  whether 
this  is  a response  to  high  food  availability, 
human  disturbance  or  other  factors. 

Cranes  are  great  opportunists,  finding 
their  food  through  visual  cues.  During  the 
breeding  season,  they  are  omnivorous,  taking 
a range  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  prey,  as 
well  as  plant  material.  Research  on  the  Conti- 


nent has  shown  that  large  invertebrates  are  a 
significant  part  of  their  diet  during  the  chick- 
rearing period  (Nowald  2001),  and  the 
English  Cranes  have  also  been  seen  to  eat 
ducklings  and  even  Avocet  Recurvirostra 
avosetta  chicks  (John  Buxton  pers.  comm.). 

The  resident  Broads  population  continues 
to  use  grazing  marshes  during  the  winter,  but 
the  birds  also  feed  on  the  surrounding  arable 
fields,  taking  advantage  of  spilt  grain  in  stub- 
bles and  waste  potatoes,  for  example.  Indeed, 
potatoes  are  particularly  favoured  during  the 
winter,  and  farmers  in  the  Broads  regularly 
leave  out  piles  of  waste  potatoes  as  a supple- 
mentary food  source. 

Crane  breeding  productivity  in  the 
UK 

Since  their  recolonisation,  there  has  been  a 
minimum  of  116  and  maximum  of  122 
breeding  attempts  (pairs/year)  in  the  UK. 
Thirteen  of  these  attempts  involved  either  the 
infertile  pair  or  nests  where  the  clutch  was 
removed  for  captive-rearing.  The  103-109 


Table  I.  Breeding  productivity  data  of  Common  Cranes  Grus  grus  at  the  three  main  breeding 
areas  and  elsewhere  in  the  UK  since  recolonisation. The  data  exclude  known  infertile  pairs  and 
nesting  attempts  in  1992  when  clutches  were  taken  for  captive-rearing. 


Cumulative 
total  of  viable 
breeding 
attempts 
(min-max)* 

Proportion  of 
monitored 
nests  where 
eggs  hatched 

Proportion  of 
monitored 
broods  from 
which  at  least 
one  chick  fledged 

Young 

fledged 

Mean 

productivity 
(fledged  young 
per  breeding 
pair/year)* 

The  Broads 

82-87 

52%  (n=55) 

57%  (n=47) 

40-44 

0.46-0.54 

The  Fens 

10-11 

100%  (n=9) 

33%  (n=9) 

4 

0.36-0.40 

Yorkshire 

9 

100%  (n=9) 

44%  (n=9) 

5 

0.56 

Elsewhere  in  UK 

2 

100% 

50%  (n=2) 

1 

0.50 

Overall 

103-109 

64%  (n=72) 

53%  (n=64) 

50-54 

0.46-0.52 

* Minimum  number  represents  confirmed  and  probable  breeding,  while  the  maximum  figure  includes 
possible  attempts. 


Table  2.  Common  Crane  Grus  grus  breeding  productivity  in  the  Broads  during  three  periods 
since  1 981. The  data  exclude  known  infertile  pairs  and  nesting  attempts  in  1992  when  clutches 


were  taken  for  captive-rearing. 

1981-1996 

1997-2007 

2008-2010 

Number  of  breeding  attempts* 

21-22 

40-42 

21-23 

Number  of  young  fledged 

4 

23-27 

13 

Mean  productivity 

0.18-0.19 

0.55-0.67 

0.57-0.62 

(fledged  young  per  breeding  pair/year) 

* Minimum  number  represents  confirmed 

and  probable  breeding, 

while  the  maximum 

figure  include: 

possible  attempts. 
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remaining  attempts  have  produced  50-54 
fledged  young,  a mean  productivity  of 
0.46-0.52  fledged  young  per  breeding 
pair/year.  Of  the  successful  breeding 
attempts,  most  have  fledged  a single  chick 
(n=28),  while  two  chicks  have  fledged  on 
only  1 1-13  occasions.  In  2010,  all  eight  fledg- 
lings were  single  chicks. 

Since  Yorkshire  and  the  Fens  have  been 
colonised  only  relatively  recently,  the  number 
of  breeding  attempts  within  these  areas  (9 
and  9-10  respectively)  are  much  lower  than 
those  in  the  Broads  (82-87).  Although  the 
sample  sizes  are  small,  overall  productivity 
has  generally  been  better  in  Yorkshire  than  in 
the  Broads  (table  1),  although  breeding 
success  in  the  Broads  has  improved  over  time 
(table  2).  Until  1997,  productivity  in  the 
Broads  was  very  poor  (0.18-0.19  fledged 
young  per  pair/year),  even  when  the  infertile 
pair  is  removed  from  the  statistics.  Since 
then,  it  has  improved  and  0.57-0.62  young 
fledged  per  breeding  pair  each  year  during 
2008-10.  It  has  been  suggested  that  young 
pairs  may  be  less  successful  than  older,  more 
experienced  birds,  though  there  is  insuffi- 
cient data  from  the  UK  to  confirm  this. 
Research  in  Europe  shows  that  Cranes  do  not 
pair  for  life,  but  routinely  change  partners 
(Beate  Blahy  and  Eberhard  Henne  pers. 
comm.). 

In  the  early  stages  of  recolonisation  in  the 
Broads,  each  breeding  attempt  was  closely 
monitored,  but  as  numbers  have  increased, 
particularly  over  the  last  ten  years,  moni- 
toring has  become  less  intensive  for  many  of 
the  breeding  attempts.  In  some  cases,  it  has 
simply  been  a matter  of  seeing  how  many 
young  fly  out  at  the  end  of  the  season!  This 
does  not  reflect  a lack  of  interest;  in  many 
cases,  it  is  part  of  an  intentional  effort  to 
limit  human  disturbance.  Elowever,  such  an 
approach  makes  the  diagnosis  of  the  causes 
of  breeding  failure  more  difficult.  Nonethe- 
less, it  appears  that  the  increase  in  overall 
productivity  is  due  to  an  increase  in  both 
nest  survival  and  brood  survival  in  the 
Broads  after  1997,  from  44%  to  62%  and 
29%  to  68%  respectively. 

There  appear  to  be  differences  in  nest  and 
brood  survival  between  the  different 
breeding  areas  (table  1).  All  of  the  known 
Crane  nests  outside  the  Broads  have  reached 


the  hatching  stage,  while  in  the  Broads  recent 
hatching  rates  (2008-10)  have  been  62%.  Of 
the  28  known  nest  failures  in  the  Broads 
(excluding  the  known  infertile  pair),  seven 
were  assumed  to  have  been  predated,  four 
were  either  abandoned  or  the  eggs  were 
addled,  and  in  two  cases  the  nest  was 
flooded.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
remaining  15  were  unknown,  but  probably 
represent  mostly  additional  predation  events. 
Both  nests  and  young  (even  those  which  are 
near-fledged)  are  vulnerable  to  predators. 
Red  Foxes  Vulpes  vulpes  are  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  greatest  threat,  but  only  one  preda- 
tion event  by  a Fox  has  actually  been 
witnessed  in  the  UK.  Nonetheless,  Cranes 
have  been  seen  to  defend  their  nests  and 
young  from  predators,  including  Foxes,  at  a 
number  of  sites  in  the  UK. 

Cranes  will  relay  if  clutches,  or  even  young 
broods,  are  lost,  but  rarely  after  the  end  of 
May.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in 
hatching  success  between  first  and  replace- 
ment clutches  in  the  Broads  (51%  (n=39) 
and  56%  (n=16)  respectively),  but  there  have 
been  only  five  known  cases  where  chicks  have 
fledged  from  replacement  clutches.  This 
emphasises  the  importance  of  the  first 
attempt.  While  nest  survival  is  lower  in  the 
Broads  than  elsewhere,  brood  survival  is 
better  there. 

Although  breeding  success  in  the  UK  has 
improved  since  the  1980s  and  early  1990s,  it 
is  still  lower  than  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Breeding  productivity  of  0.7-0. 8 has  been 
recorded  in  central  Europe  (Prange  2006), 
0.76  in  Estonia  (Aivar  Leito  pers.  comm.)  and 
around  0.9  fledged  young/pair  in  Germany 
(Mewes  2006). 

Crane  movements  in  the  UK 

Most  of  the  UK  Cranes  appear  to  be  largely 
sedentary  within  their  breeding  areas, 
although  they  are  thought  to  wander  occa- 
sionally during  spring,  autumn  and  periods 
of  severe  winter  weather  (Buxton  8c  Durdin 
2011).  The  exception  to  this,  as  noted  above, 
is  the  pair  that  breeds  in  Yorkshire,  which  is 
thought  to  winter  in  the  Broads. 

Most  records  of  Cranes  elsewhere  in  the 
UK  are  of  birds  found  from  March  to  mid 
June,  with  the  peak  in  England  being  around 
three  weeks  earlier  than  that  in  Scotland  (fig. 
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Fig.  4.  Distribution  of  Common  Crane  Grus  grus  arrival  dates  in  England, 
Scotland  & Wales  between  1980  and  2008.  Data  from  Norfolk  and  other  breeding 
sites  has  been  excluded  to  reduce  bias  caused  by  the  resident  birds.  Note  that 
the  peak  in  late  October  is  partly  due  to  a small  influx  that  took  place  in  1982. 
(Data  from  Peter  Fraser/BBRC,  County  Bird  Recorders  and  county  bird  reports.) 


4).  Smaller  movements  occur  between  mid 
September  and  early  November.  These  peaks 
are  most  likely  to  be  of  passage  birds.  One  of 
the  main  migration  routes  for  the  birds  that 
breed  in  northern  Europe  passes  along 


and  across 
the  Baltic  Sea 
through 
Germany, 
Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands 
to  their  win- 
tering grounds 
in  France, 
Iberia  and 
beyond  (Meine 
& Archibald 
1996)  and 
many  of  the 
migrants 
recorded  in  the 
UK  are  prob- 
ably birds 
which  have 
deviated  from  this  route.  The  highest  number 
of  records  comes  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
UK,  particularly  southeast  England,  East 
Anglia,  northeast  England,  northeast 
Scotland,  Caithness  and  the  Northern  Isles 
(fig.  5). 

Data  from  Norfolk  and  from  other 
breeding  sites  have  been  excluded  from 
fig.  4 to  remove  the  potential  confusion 
caused  by  the  resident  birds.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  Crane  records  in 
the  Broads  and  elsewhere  in  Norfolk 
show  a similar  pattern  to  that  elsewhere 
in  England,  suggesting  that  either  the 
Broads  population  shows  similar  move- 
ment patterns  or  some  of  the  records 
there  involve  migrants. 

Winter  population 

The  UK  Cranes  winter  mainly  in  two 
areas,  the  Broads  and  the  Fens.  Counts 
from  the  Broads  have  been  used  to 
monitor  trends  and  over  recent  winters 
have  built  up  to  over  40  birds  (fig.  6).  As 
the  population  has  increased,  it  has 
become  more  difficult  to  count  accu- 
rately because  the  birds  are  more  dis- 
persed and  no  longer  roost  in  one  area. 
Caution  is  also  needed  in  interpreting 
the  data,  since  the  population  is  not  an 
isolated  one  and  migrants  and  birds 
joining  the  group  temporarily  may 
increase  counts. 

Since  about  2003,  the  wintering 


across  the  UK  from  1980  to  2008,  excluding  breeding 
sites.  (Data  from  Peter  Fraser/BBRC,  County  Bird 
Recorders  and  county  bird  reports.) 
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Fig.  6.  Comparison  between  the  peak  number  of  Common  Cranes  Grus  grus 
seen  in  the  Broads  during  the  winter  since  1979,  and  the  approximate  number 
of  individuals  expected  given  the  size  of  the  breeding  population  (number  of 
breeding  adults  in  the  Broads  and  north  of  England  plus  young  from  previous 
four  years).  (Data  from  landowners,  site  managers,  conservation  bodies  and  the 
UK  Crane  Working  Group.) 


population  in 
the  Broads  has 
been  larger 
than  expected 
considering  the 
size  of  the 
known  local 
and  Yorkshire 
breeding  popu- 
lations (fig.  6), 
i.e.  the  number 
of  breeding 
adults  plus 
young  of  pre- 
breeding age. 

For  example,  in 
winter  2009/10, 
the  maximum 
count  in  the 
Broads  was  43  birds.  During  the  2010  breed- 
ing season,  a maximum  of  12  pairs  were 
present  in  the  Broads  and  Yorkshire,  along 
with  approximately  12  non-breeders.  This 
total  is  thus  seven  short  of  the  previous 
winter’s  peak  figure,  suggesting  that  either 
pairs  are  breeding  at  unknown  sites  in  the 
UK  or  birds  have  started  wintering  from 
breeding  grounds  elsewhere.  The  recent 
winter  figures  are  also  greater  than  can  be 
explained  by  local  productivity  in  the  Broads 
and  Yorkshire  alone.  Even  if  there  had  been 
zero  mortality  (besides  the  five  known 
deaths),  which  is  unlikely  to  be  true,  and  no 
emigration,  the  current  winter  peak  counts 
are  still  higher  than  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  local  birds  alone.  This  once  again 
points  towards  recent  immigration,  but 
without  better  data  on  mortality  and  emigra- 
tion rates,  the  exact  figure  will  remain 
unknown. 

The  population  in  the  Fens  is  largely 
sedentary,  although  birds  do  undertake  local 
movements  outside  the  breeding  season,  par- 
ticularly to  the  washes  of  the  Ouse  and  Nene. 
In  the  winter  of  2009/10,  there  were  at  least 
seven  birds  in  the  area.  When  these  are  added 
to  the  Broadland  population  (43)  and  two 
birds  elsewhere,  this  makes  a UK  wintering 
population  of  at  least  52  birds. 

Discussion 

After  an  absence  of  over  400  years,  Common 
Cranes  bred  once  again  in  the  UK  in  1981. 


For  almost  two  decades  the  process  of 
recolonisation  was  very  slow,  which  led 
Mathews  & MacDonald  (2001)  to  conclude 
that  regular  immigration  or  releases  would 
be  necessary  to  sustain  the  population  in  the 
long  term.  Fortunately,  much  has  changed 
since  then.  Breeding  productivity  has 
improved  since  the  late  1990s,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  the  Broads  has  increased  steadily  to 
between  eight  and  nine  breeding  pairs  (and 
one  non-breeding  pair)  in  2010.  Breeding 
densities  there  have  reached  one  pair  per 
110  ha. 

The  fact  that  the  Broadland  birds  tend  to 
nest  later  than  those  elsewhere  in  England 
means  that  they  have  a shorter  breeding 
season.  This,  along  with  low  nest  and  brood 
survival,  together  with  the  presence  of  an 
infertile  pair,  probably  explains  the  low  pro- 
ductivity in  the  early  part  of  the  recolonisa- 
tion period.  Much  of  the  increase  in  the 
breeding  population  of  the  Broads  since  2004 
appears  to  be  due  to  local  productivity, 
although  immigration  from  the  Continent 
almost  certainly  continues.  In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  an  unexplained  difference 
between  breeding  and  wintering  numbers. 
However,  counts  for  winter  2010/11  suggest 
that  the  current  Broads  wintering  population 
is  around  36-38  birds  (45-50  birds  nation- 
ally), which  is  close  to  the  level  expected, 
considering  the  size  of  the  breeding  popula- 
tion and  its  productivity. 

Since  2002,  Cranes  have  colonised 
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Yorkshire  and  the  East  Anglian  Fens,  but  it  is 
currently  unclear  whether  these  populations 
are  a result  of  emigration  from  the  Broads  or 
immigration  from  the  Continent. 

Recently,  the  picture  in  England  has  been 
partly  confused  by  the  release  of  birds  of 
captive  origin  from  one  or  more  sites,  with 
four  birds  joining  the  wild  population  since 
2007.  All  these  have  narrow  colour  rings, 
either  above  or  below  the  ‘knee’  on  the  right 
leg,  although  these  rings  are  surprisingly  dif- 
ficult to  see  in  the  field.  At  least  one  of  these 
birds  has  now  joined  the  breeding  population 
in  the  Fens,  and  other  birds  were  noted  at 


various  sites  across  central  and  southern 
England  in  2010.  Since  2010,  it  has  been 
illegal  to  release  Cranes  into  the  wild  without 
a licence  in  England  and  Wales,  under 
an  amendment  to  Schedule  9 of  the 
Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act  1981 
(www.  I egi  s I ati  o n .gov.  u k ) . 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  national  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  four  to  13-14 
breeding  pairs.  This  represents  an  annual 
increase  of  approximately  13%  (9%  in  the 
Broads).  The  species  remains  a rare  breeder 
in  the  UK,  but  these  trends  are  very  encour- 
aging. If  they  were  to  continue,  the  national 
population  could  reach 
26  breeding  pairs  by 
2015.  In  addition,  as 
the  population  on  the 
Continent  continues  to 
recover,  more  birds  are 
likely  to  pass  through 
the  UK  on  passage. 
This  will  increase  the 
likelihood  of  further 
augmentation  of 
existing  colonies  and 
perhaps  colonisation 
elsewhere  in  the  UK. 

The  RSPB,  Wildfowl 
and  Wetlands  Trust, 
Pensthorpe  Conserva- 
tion Trust  and  Viridor 
Credits  launched  the 
Great  Crane  Project 
(www.thegreatcrane 
project.org.uk)  in 
2006,  with  the  aim  of 
returning  breeding 
Cranes  to  other  parts 
of  their  former  UK 
range.  In  August  2010, 
20  juvenile  Cranes  (all 
of  which  are  colour- 
ringed)  were  released 
into  the  Somerset 
Levels  as  the  first  stage 
of  this  project.  It 
is  hoped  that  the 
breeding  population 
there  will  reach  at  least 
20  pairs  by  2030. 

The  future  of 
Cranes  in  the  UK  looks 


24 1 & 242.  After  20  years  of  slow  progress  in  the  Norfolk  Broads,  a 
pair  of  Common  Cranes  Grus  grus  first  bred  in  Yorkshire  in  2002,  while 
the  East  Anglian  Fens  were  colonised  in  2007.  Breeding  was  confirmed  at 
the  RSPB’s  Lakenheath  reserve  in  Suffolk  in  2007,  and  these  photos  show 
the  breeding  pair  in  May  of  that  year. 
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BOX  I 


Observing  Cranes  in  Britain 

Common  Cranes  are  very  vulnerable  to  human  disturbance,  especially  during  the  breeding 
season,  which  may  extend  from  March  to  August.  Although  passage  birds  also  occur  during  this 
time,  pairs  seen  together  may  be  prospecting  potential  breeding  areas  and  these  should  not  be 
disturbed  either. 

Because  they  favour  wide  open  spaces,  but  can  keep  themselves  hidden  for  much  of  the 
time,  they  can  often  be  aware  of  human  presence  long  before  they  are  noticed  by  people. 
Although  they  may  become  accustomed  to  regular  movements  by  people  if  these  activities  do 
not  result  in  interference,  it  is  nevertheless  sensible  to  leave  them  well  alone  and  not  to  pursue 
the  birds  in  order  to  get  a better  view. 

We  suggest  that  birdwatchers  keen  to  see  Cranes  should  visit  one  of  two  places  where  they 
can  be  regularly  observed.  Within  the  Norfolk  Broads,  Stubb  Mill,  part  of  the  Norfolk  Wildlife 
Trust’s  Hickling  Broad  Nature  Reserve,  is  a good  site  to  see  Cranes  all  year  round  but  particu- 
larly as  they  come  in  to  roost  during  the  winter.  There  is  an  observation  point  at  TG437220, 
which  is  accessed  by  foot  from  the  visitor  centre  at  TG427220. 

Alternatively,  Cranes  can  sometimes  be  seen  from  footpaths  within  the  RSPB’s  Lakenheath 
Fen  reserve  in  Suffolk  (TL722864),  where  the  species  has  bred  in  recent  years,  but  the  nature  of 
the  landscape  means  that  sightings  are  by  no  means  guaranteed  here. 

Contributed  by  Mark  Holling,  Secretary  of  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 


positive,  but  there  are  factors  that  could  limit 
their  expansion.  Firstly,  Cranes  are  wary  birds 
that  are  susceptible  to  human  disturbance. 
This  can  lead,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  repro- 
ductive failure  and  even  mortality.  Such 
interference  can  occur  at  any  time  of  year, 
but  is  most  critical  during  the  breeding 
season  (Meine  & Archibald  1996).  Flow  many 
Cranes  ultimately  breed  in  the  UK  will  prob- 
ably depend  on  how  tolerant  they  become  to 
human  disturbance.  Currently,  the  popula- 
tion is  confined  to  extensive  areas  of  undis- 
turbed wetland,  but  it  is  still  unclear  how 
habitat  availability  will  constrain  the  popula- 
tion. Elsewhere  in  Europe,  for  example  in 
Germany,  Cranes  are  colonising  more  popu- 
lated agricultural  landscapes,  nesting  within 
relatively  small  wetlands  (<1  ha)  surrounded 
by  meadows,  cereals  and  other  crops.  Even  in 
such  areas,  Cranes  still  select  sites  away  from 
human  activity  and  roads  (Nowald  2001). 
Cranes  may  start  to  colonise  more  agricul- 
tural landscapes  in  Britain,  but  a number  of 
studies  have  shown  that  they  have  lower 
breeding  productivity  in  more  disturbed 
environments  (Toland  1999;  Leito  et  al. 
2005).  Families  need  to  forage  throughout 
the  majority  of  daylight  hours  in  order  for 
the  young  to  gain  enough  energy  to  sustain  a 
high  metabolic  growth  rate.  A negative 
energy  balance,  resulting  from  too  much  dis- 


turbance, can  lead  to  a decline  in  reproduc- 
tive success  (Nowald  2001). 

Another  threat  that  Cranes  face  across 
their  range  is  collision.  Accidental  collisions 
with  electricity  cables  have  resulted  in  high 
rates  of  injuries  and  death  in  a number  of 
Crane  populations  (Haas  et  al.  2005),  and 
this  is  believed  to  be  the  leading  cause  of  pre- 
mature adult  mortality  of  Cranes  on  their 
Spanish  wintering  grounds  (Alonso  et  al. 
1992).  In  Spain,  collision  rates  with  400  Kv 
power  lines  have  been  estimated  at  2.36 
birds/km/year  or  approximately  one  collision 
in  every  25,000  crossings  (Janss  & Ferrer 
2000).  There  have  been  no  documented  cases 
of  Cranes  colliding  with  fixed  objects  in  the 
Broads,  mainly  because  there  are  no  high- 
voltage  lines  in  their  core  breeding  area. 
However,  there  have  been  five  known  colli- 
sions with  power  lines  elsewhere  in  the  UK. 
One  of  these  was  believed  to  involve  a newly 
fledged  Crane  in  Yorkshire,  which,  like  three 
of  the  other  recorded  cases,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  bird.  Such  collisions  could  affect 
the  rate  of  expansion  in  the  UK.  Sedentary 
populations  could  be  less  susceptible  as  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  develop  an  in-depth 
knowledge  of  their  territories  and  the  sur- 
rounding hazards  (Beate  Blahy  pers.  comm.). 

It  seems  likely  that  Cranes  might  again 
become  a familiar  part  of  the  UK  avifauna 
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over  the  coming  decades  and  their  bugling 
calls  will  become  a more  frequent  feature  of 
our  wetlands  once  again.  The  rate  of  increase 
will  depend  on  a range  of  factors.  The  species 
is  vulnerable  to  disturbance,  predation  and 
flooding.  A number  of  measures  can  be 
adopted  to  help  minimise  the  likelihood 
of  predation  and  thus  help  to  maximise 
productivity.  These  include: 

• Minimising  human  disturbance  within 
favoured  breeding  areas. 

• Completing  any  management,  such  as 
reed  cutting,  within  key  nesting  areas  by 
mid  February.  This  could  encourage 
earlier  nesting  and  therefore  extend  the 
length  of  the  breeding  season. 

• Careful  control  of  water  levels  during  the 
nesting  season  to  avoid  nest  pools  drying 
out  and  therefore  reducing  the  likelihood 
of  predation. 

• Provision  of  roost  pools  within  foraging 
areas  used  by  Crane  families  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  nocturnal  predation. 
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Appendix  I.  Crane  breeding  status 

The  following  criteria  have  been  developed  to  distinguish  between  the  different  breeding 

categories.  They  are  based  on  the  standard  BTO  breeding-evidence  definitions  (www.bto.org), 

but  have  been  amended  to  suit  Cranes. 

Confirmed  breeding 

• Nest,  incubating  bird  or  young  seen. 

• Post-breeding  evidence  of  eggs  being  laid  or  young  being  present. 

• Crane  family  seen  post-fledging.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  likely 
provenance  of  any  fledged  juvenile  given  the  potential  geographical  movement. 

Probable  breeding 

• Adults  acting  in  a manner  that  strongly  suggests  the  presence  of  a nest  or  young. 

• Adults  entering  or  leaving  nest-site  in  circumstances  indicating  nest  or  active  breeding. 

• Agitated  behaviour  or  anxiety  calls  from  adults,  suggesting  probable  presence  of  nest  or  young 
nearby. 

Possible  breeding 

• Pair  present  (or  breeding  calls  heard)  in  suitable  nesting  habitat  for  14  days  or  more  between 
mid-April  and  the  end  of  June.  Evidence  suggests  that  they  may  have  bred,  but  this  could  not 
be  substantiated  owing  to  a lack  of  either  information  or  monitoring. 

• Pair  built  a nest,  but  did  not  appear  to  lay  eggs. 

Non-breeding  pair 

• Two  birds  present  at  one  or  more  sites  for  14  days  or  more  between  mid- April  and  the  end  of 
June,  seen  or  heard  displaying,  but  evidence  suggests  they  did  not  breed. 

Two  long-staying  birds 

• Two  birds  present  at  one  or  more  sites  for  14  days  or  more,  between  mid-April  and  the  end  of 
June.  Not  seen  or  heard  displaying. 

Inadequate  records  to  suspect  breeding  or  summering  pair 

• Sites  with  insufficient  records  (<14  days)  to  suspect  breeding  or  summering  pair. 
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Bird  Photograph  of  the 
Year  20 1 I 

Sponsored  by: 

Anglian  Water 
Christopher  Helm 
Collins 

The  Eric  Hosking  Charitable  Trust 

The  British  Birds  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  that  bird  photography  in  all  its  various  guises 

competition  continues  to  attract  the  very  best  has  never  been  more  popular  - the  prolifera- 
examples  of  work  from  both  professional  and  tion  of  websites  and  blogs  is  testament  to 

amateur  photographers  and  this  is  reflected  that.  It  is  also  apparent  in  the  popularity  of 

in  this  year’s  top  entries.  Many  birdwatchers  this  competition,  which  continues  to  attract 
now  carry  some  sort  of  camera,  and  it  seems  increasing  numbers  of  entries,  many  of 


1st 

Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola 

Plate  243 

Kevin  Du  Rose 

2nd 

Capercaillie  Tetrao  urogalhts 

Plate  244 

Peter  Cairns 

3rd 

Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis 

Plate  245 

Peter  Preece 

4th 

Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo  and 
Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone 

Plate  246 

James  Wood 

5th 

Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus 

Plate  247 

Markus  Varesvuo 

6th= 

Waxwings  Bombycilla  garrulus 

Plate  248 

Marcus  Conway 

6th= 

Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  and 
Hooded  Crow  Corvus  cornix 

Plate  249 

Arto  Juvonen 

8th 

Black  Guillemots  Cepphus  grylle 

Plate  250 

Dickie  Duckett 

9th 

Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris  and 
Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

Plate  251 

Mike  Lane 

10th 

Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus 

Plate  252 

Oliver  Smart 

11th 

Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus 

Plate  253 

Graham  Catley 

12th 

Eurasian  Jay  Garrulus  glandarius 

Plate  254 

Richard  Steel 

13th 

Ptarmigan  Lagopus  muta 

Stephen  Street 

14th= 

Common  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris 

David  Moreton 

14th= 

Ptarmigan  Lagopus  muta 

Mark  Hamblin 

14th= 

Common  Coot  Fulica  atra 

Peter  Cairns 

17th 

Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis 

Peter  Preece 

18th 

Whooper  Swan  Cyguus  cygnus 

Pete  Morris 

19th 

Capercaillie  Tetrao  urogalhts 

Arto  Juvonen 

20th 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus 

Helge  Sorensen 

21st 

Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba 

Nigel  Pye 

22nd 

Rooks  Corvus  frugilegus 

Malcolm  Schuyl 

23rd 

Rook  Corvus  frugilegus 

Malcolm  Schuyl 

24th  Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus 

Digiscoped  entries 

Philip  Mugridge 

1st 

Marmora’s  Warbler  Sylvia  sarda 

Plate  255 

Pete  Morris 

2nd 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 

Craig  Shaw 

3rd 

Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  eunomus 

Pete  Morris 
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which  are  from  photographers  entering  for 
the  first  time.  This  is  particularly  encour- 
aging and  bodes  well  for  the  future. 

Judging 

For  the  2011  competition  we  were  delighted 
to  welcome  Simon  King  to  the  judging  panel. 
Simon  will  be  presenting  the  awards  at  this 
year’s  British  Birdwatching  Fair,  so  we  are 
particularly  pleased  that  he  has  played  a role 
in  the  final  selection  from  the  shortlisted 
images.  As  in  previous  years,  every  image 
submitted  was  viewed  twice,  which  enabled 
us  to  agree  on  an  initial  shortlist  of  over  60 
entries.  After  that,  each  photograph  was 
examined  in  detail  for  sharpness  and  clarity, 
as  well  as  any  indication  of  excessive  digital 
manipulation  such  as  over-sharpening.  To 
reduce  this  initial  shortlist  further,  unless  an 
image  was  included  in  at  least  one  judge’s  top 
ten  during  the  second  round  of  voting,  it  was 
removed  at  this  stage.  That  ultimately  left  us 
with  a final  shortlist  of  24  images  of  the  very 
highest  standard;  each  judge  then  ranked  the 
final  24,  and  the  scores  were  summed  to 
derive  the  final  positions. 

Image  manipulation 

With  careful  image  manipulation,  an  already 
outstanding  shot  can  become  a prize  winner. 
Editing  software  can  be  used  to  improve 
various  aspects  of  the  image,  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  competition,  but  it  is  still 
important  to  recognise  that  it  is  the  skill  of 
the  photographer,  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  ability  to  interact  with  it  that  are 
paramount  in  producing  a top-placed  entry. 
David  Tipling  set  out  recommendations  for 
simple  image  manipulation  techniques  in  the 
January  2008  issue  of  BB  (Brit.  Birds  101: 
39-42). 

Following  the  questions  raised  during  and 
after  the  2010  competition  regarding  restric- 
tions to  cropping,  image  size  and  image 
manipulation,  these  restrictions  were  relaxed 
slightly  for  2011.  This  has  resulted  in  some 
better-proportioned  images  in  which  the  bird 
and  its  environment  come  together  to  tell  a 
story  that  may  not  have  been  possible  previ- 
ously. The  continuing  improvements  to 
image  quality  (as  cameras  become  even 
better)  and  editing  software  mean  that 
photographers  now  have  more  scope  to 


enhance  their  images.  We  hope  that  we  have 
struck  a better  balance  between  image  quality 
and  composition,  and  we  feel  that  the 
winning  entries  this  year  reflect  this. 

Changes  in  20 1 I 

For  the  201 1 competition  we  accepted  entries 
by  e-mail  for  the  first  time.  This  proved  to  be 
popular  - just  under  50%  of  all  entries  were 
received  electronically  - but  several  entries 
fell  short  of  the  requirements  for  image  size 
and  quality  as  specified  in  our  rules.  This 
year  we  allowed  those  who  fell  short  of  the 
rules  to  resubmit  compliant  entries,  but  the 
volume  of  submissions  received  means  that, 
in  future  years,  entries  not  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  competition  will  be 
excluded  from  the  judging.  Once  again, 
we  encourage  all  entrants  to  read  the 
competition  rules  on  our  website 
(www.britishbirds.co.uk),  and  to  pay  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  format  of  entries  and 
the  closing  date  of  the  competition. 

Sponsors 

Although  the  prestige  of  winning  the  compe- 
tition is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  the 
number  of  submissions  high,  and  growing, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  attractive  prize  is 
also  a key  factor!  As  a consequence,  securing 
sponsorship  for  BPY  has  always  been  the 
foundation  for  running  the  competition  each 
year.  This  year,  we  are  delighted  to  welcome  a 
new  main  sponsor  for  the  award,  Anglian 
Water.  As  described  by  Richard  Chandler 
earlier  in  this  issue  (pp.  414-415),  there  is  an 
obvious  synergy  here,  in  that  the  winning 
photographs  have  been  displayed  and  the 
awards  have  been  presented  at  the  British 
Birdwatching  Fair,  held  at  Rutland  Water,  for 
over  ten  years  now.  Anglian  Water  has  pro- 
vided the  £1,000  cash  prize  for  the  winner  of 
the  competition  this  year,  and  we  are 
extremely  grateful  to  them.  In  addition,  our 
loyal  sponsors  of  many  years,  Christopher 
Flelm  and  Collins,  have  both  continued  with 
their  support  for  this  competition  by  pro- 
viding books  of  the  winners’  choice  for  the 
top  three  places  in  the  main  competition. 
Last  but  not  least,  the  Eric  Flosking 
Charitable  Trust  continues  with  its  aim  of 
encouraging  digiscoping  as  a medium  for 
documenting  bird  behaviour  by  donating  a 
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243.  BIRD  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  YEAR  201  I Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola,  Shouldham  Warren,  Norfolk,  June  2010. 
(Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  III,  Canon  500-mm  f4  lens;  l/400,f4,  ISO  640.)  Kevin  Du  Rose 
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244.  SECOND  Capercaillie  Tetrao  urogallus,  Cairngorms  National  Park,  Scotland,  February  2010. 
(Canon  EOS  I D Mark  IV,  Canon  300-mm  f4  lens;  l/250,f4,  ISO  400.)  Peter  Cairns 


Chandler  et  al 
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245.  THIRD  Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis,  Reckenham  Wyldemoor  reserve,  Worcestershire,  August  2010. 
(Canon  EOS  40D,  Canon  100-400-mm  zoom  lens;  1/2000, f I I,  ISO  1600.)  Peter  Preece 
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cash  prize.  We  thank  all  our  sponsors  - since 
without  them  the  competition  would  not 
exist  - and  look  forward  to  working  together 
again  in  the  future. 

The  entries 

Often  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between 
the  images  that  make  the  final  cut,  and  rela- 
tively rarely  do  two  judges  select  the  same 
image  as  their  number  one  choice.  This  year, 
however,  a roding  Woodcock  Scolopax  rusti- 
cola  by  Kevin  Du  Rose  was  the  first  choice  of 
two  judges  and  in  the  top  five  of  a further 
three,  making  it  a clear-cut  and  worthy 
winner.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  BPY 
winners,  no  little  thought,  planning  and 
attention  to  detail  went  into  obtaining  this 
wonderfully  evocative  image,  taken  during 
one  of  several  visits  to  Shouldham  Warren  in 
Norfolk  in  June.  On  this  particular  evening, 
Kevin  went  to  Shouldham  with  the  intention 
of  photographing  European  Nightjars 
Caprimulgus  europaeus  but,  having  seen 
several  displaying  Woodcocks  there  on  a pre- 
vious visit,  he  was  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
them  too.  At  around  21.00  hrs,  as  the  sun 
began  to  approach  the  horizon,  he  decided  to 
move  into  position  with  the  hope  of  cap- 
turing a silhouetted  image  of  a Nightjar 
against  the  sky.  He  positioned  himself  so  that 
he  was  facing  the  setting  sun  just  below  a 
ridge  of  young  trees  and  began  waiting, 
hoping  that  a Nightjar  might  break  the 
skyline.  After  about  15  minutes  he  heard  a 
roding  Woodcock  and  within  seconds  saw  it 
approaching  over  the  forest  clearing  in  front 
of  him.  Shifting  his  position  slightly  as  the 
bird  approached  - it  was  flying  a little  higher 
than  he  had  expected  the  Nightjars  to  - 
Kevin  managed  to  take  a series  of  photos  as 
the  Woodcock  turned  and  passed  on  his  right 
side.  As  he  pressed  the  shutter  he  could  see 
the  bird’s  bill  open  as  it  gave  its  croaking  call 
and  he  hoped  he  had  captured  that  particular 
moment.  Indeed,  one  photograph  in  the 
sequence  showed  the  bill  open  and  the  upper 
breast/throat  inflated  as  it  called.  The  judges 
felt  that  Kevin’s  roding  Woodcock  not  only 
captured  the  atmosphere  of  an  English  heath 
at  dusk,  but  illustrated  an  aspect  of  Wood- 
cock behaviour  with  which  most  birders  will 
be  familiar  yet  one  that  is  rarely  photo- 
graphed. The  combination  of  a salmon-pink 


sky,  the  barely  visible  green  of  the  young 
trees,  and  the  position  of  the  bird  created  a 
memorable  composition.  We  felt  that  we 
were  there  with  Kevin  - and  all  agreed  that 
the  photograph  is  a worthy  winner  of  the 
2011  BB  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  award. 

In  second  place  comes  an  action  shot  of  a 
male  Capercaillie  Tetrao  urogallus  flying 
directly  towards  the  camera,  taken  by  Peter 
Cairns  in  the  Cairngorms  in  February.  This 
bird,  a well-known  rogue  male,  was  the 
subject  of  several  of  this  year’s  entries,  all  of 
which  were  outstanding  in  their  own  right. 
The  judges  debated  whether  images  of  this 
bird  should  be  permitted  since  being  in  its 
presence  was  causing  disturbance.  A permit  is 
required  to  photograph  Capercaillies  at  the 
lek  during  the  breeding  season,  but  a rogue 
male  outside  the  breeding  season  is  a grey 
area.  It  is  not  breeding  and  is  an  unrestrained 
wild  bird  which  approaches  the  photogra- 
phers (rather  than  vice  versa);  doubtless 
‘normal’  male  Capercaillies  behave  in  a 
similar  manner  towards  other  males.  So 
images  of  this  bird  were  included  in  the 
voting.  The  judges  considered  that  Peter’s 
shot  of  the  bird  in  flight  emphasised  the 
species’  bulk  and  power  while  the  wing  blur, 
captured  at  1/250  second,  enhanced  the 
action,  making  this  a very  powerful  image. 

Peter  Preece’s  outstanding  image  of  a 
Common  Kingfisher  AJcedo  atthis  emerging 
from  the  water  with  both  wings  extended  was 
placed  third.  This  photograph  was  taken  at 
Reckenhanr  Wyldemoor  reserve  in  Worces- 
tershire, where  Peter  had  placed  a hide  that 
he  visited  regularly  over  a seven-week  period. 
The  behaviour  of  this  particular  individual 
was  quite  exceptional  in  that  it  would  visit 
the  lake  up  to  20  times  a day.  Peter  has 
photographed  Kingfishers  regularly  over  the 
past  five  years  but  this  is  the  only  occasion  in 
which  he  has  successfully  captured  one 
emerging  from  the  water  with  both  wings 
extended. 

Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  are  often 
antagonistic  towards  Common  Buzzards 
Buteo  buteo , seeming  to  take  great  delight  in 
toying  with  and  irritating  the  larger  bird.  In 
this  case,  a Buzzard  was  feeding  on  a pigeon 
and  James  Wood  has  captured  the  moment 
when  the  two  crows  turned  up  determined  to 
share  the  Buzzard’s  meal.  Over  a 20-minute 
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246.  FOURTH  Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo  and  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone, Torness, 

East  Lothian, January  2010.  (Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  III,  Canon  600-mm  f4  lens  + l.4x  converter; 
I /1 250,  f 10,  ISO  1 000.)  James  Wood 


* 


247.  FIFTH  Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus,  Kuusamo,  Finland,  January  20 1 0. 

(Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  IV,  Canon  500-mm  f4  lens;  I / 1 000,  f4,  ISO  1600.)  Markus  Varesvuo 
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248.  SIXTH  EQUAL  Waxwings  Bombycilla  garrulus,  Inverness,  Highland,  October  2010. 
(Canon  EOS  7D,  Canon  500-mm  f4  lens;  I / 1 000,  f6.3,  ISO  400.)  Marcus  Conway 


249.  SIXTH  EQUAL  Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  and  Hooded  Crow  Corvus  cornix,  Porvoo, 
Finland,  March  2010.  (Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  IV,  Canon  500-mm  f4  lens  + l.4x  converter;  I / 1 000, 
f5.6,  ISO  1000.)  Arto  Juvonen 
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250.  EIGHTH  Black  Guillemots  Cepphus  grylle,  Shetland,  June  2010. 

(Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  IV,  Canon  500-mm  f4  lens;  1/ 1 000,  f8,  ISO  500.)  Dickie  Duckett 


period  they  tried  every  trick  in  the  book  to 
get  the  Buzzard  to  leave  its  meal,  but  to  no 
avail,  the  Buzzard  refusing  to  give  in  to  their 
relentless  bullying.  In  this  shot,  a Carrion 
Crow  has  pulled  the  Buzzard’s  wing  while  the 
other  was  waiting  to  dive  in.  Such  a good 
example  of  bird  behaviour  is  exactly  what  we 
would  like  to  encourage  others  to  submit  for 
this  competition,  and  the  judges  placed 
James’s  photograph  in  fourth  place. 

In  fifth  place  was  Markus  Varesvuo’s 
unusual  picture  of  a Waxwing  Bombycilla 
garrulus,  taken  at  Kuusamo  in  northern 
Finland  in  January  2010.  This  image  captures 
all  the  features  which  define  a Waxwing,  and 
the  snow-covered  berries  show  just  how  cold 
it  must  be  there.  Furthermore,  the  back- 
ground has  taken  on  an  unusual  watery 
effect,  which  further  enhances  the  Waxwing. 

The  subject  species  of  the  sixth-placed 
photograph,  taken  by  Marcus  Conway  in 
quite  different  and  much  warmer  circum- 
stances, is  also  the  Waxwing.  In  autumn 
2010,  several  hundred  Waxwings  arrived  in 
Inverness,  and  Marcus  spent  many  days 
trying  to  capture  a perfect  image  as  the  birds 


fed  on  berries  among  the  autumn  colours.  To 
get  the  shot  at  eye-level,  Marcus  positioned  a 
small  hide  on  top  of  his  Landrover  and 
waited  to  capture  the  moment.  Several  thou- 
sand exposures  later,  this  pair  alighted  shortly 
after  a rain  shower  and  remained  together  for 
about  three  minutes,  in  which  time  he 
managed  to  take  this  superb  shot  of  the  two 
feeding  together. 

Tied  for  sixth  place  was  an  action-packed 
image  of  a Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gen- 
tilis  dispatching  a Flooded  Crow  Corvus 
cornix,  taken  by  Arto  Juvonen  at  Porvoo  in 
Finland.  Arto  noticed  the  Goshawk  as  it  shot 
past  him,  followed  immediately  by  the  loud 
alarm  calls  of  Hooded  Crows.  He  jumped 
into  his  car  and  soon  found  the  source  of  the 
commotion:  the  male  Goshawk  had  caught  a 
Hooded  Crow  and  was  grasping  it  in  its 
talons.  The  crow  put  up  quite  a fight  and 
actually  escaped  at  one  point  but  was  soon 
recaptured.  The  resulting  image  shows  the 
Goshawk  towering  above  its  victim,  which  is 
attempting  to  defend  itself,  ultimately  unsuc- 
cessfully. The  small  flurries  of  snow  add  to 
the  drama  of  this  incident. 
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On  a visit  to  Shetland  in  June,  Dickie 
Duckett  captured  a dispute  between  Black 
Guillemots  Cepphus  grylle  in  one  of  those 
rare  moments  which  come  along  every  now 
and  again.  As  he  was  photographing  two 
birds  together,  a third  bird  flew  in  and  the 
three  started  squabbling.  The  apparent  indig- 
nation shown  by  the  initial  pair  towards  the 
interloper,  who  in  turn  attempts  to  shout 
them  down,  adds  an  amusing  aspect  to  a 
technically  excellent  portrait  of  one  of 
Britain’s  most  attractive  seabirds.  The  judges 
also  thought  that  the  composition  was  care- 
fully thought  through  and  that  the  lichen  on 
the  rocks  adds  a nice  touch  to  soften  the 
image  slightly. 

Another  territorial  dispute,  this  time 
featuring  a Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris  and  a 
Blackbird  T.  merula  squabbling  over  some 
rotting  apples,  has  given  Mike  Lane  ninth 


place.  To  obtain  this  shot,  Mike  spent  several 
hours  sitting  in  a canvas  hide  in  subzero  tem- 
peratures in  Warwickshire  in  December 
2010,  in  what  was  Britain’s  coldest  winter  for 
many  years.  The  judges  thought  that  the 
Fieldfare  in  the  background,  apparently 
watching  or  even  refereeing  the  bout,  added 
to  the  narrative  of  the  image.  But  no  marks 
were  awarded  for  the  suffering  endured  by 
Mike;  this  is  what  it  takes  to  get  into  the  top 
ten! 

The  Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus  is 
a widespread  breeding  species  in  Shetland.  To 
obtain  this  image,  Oliver  Smart  lay  on  the 
ground  covered  with  camouflage  netting  to 
keep  himself  concealed.  One  bird  in  partic- 
ular fed  along  the  shoreline  of  Loch  of 
Funzie,  on  Fetlar,  for  some  time  before  finally 
standing  on  this  rock,  where  it  shook  itself 
vigorously  before  announcing  its  presence 


* 


251.  NINTH  Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris  and  Blackbird  Turdus  merula , Studley, Warwickshire,  December 
2010.  (Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  IV,  Canon  70-200-mm  f4  zoom  lens;  1/2500, f8,  ISO  1600.)  Mike  Lane 
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252.  TENTH  Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus,  Fetlar,  Shetland,  June  2010. 

(Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  II,  Canon  500-mm  f4  lens  + l.4x  converter;  I / 1 25, f5.6,  ISO  400.)  Oliver  Smart 
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253.  ELEVENTH  Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus, Worlaby  Carrs,  Lincolnshire,  November  2010. 
(Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  IV,  Canon  500-mm  f4  lens;  I / 1 000, f5,  ISO  800.)  Graham  Catley 


with  an  explosive  call.  The  judges  were  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  way  the  bird  stood 
out  from  the  out-of-focus  foreground  and 
background,  helped  by  the  low  angle  of  the 
camera,  and  placed  this  in  tenth  place. 

In  eleventh  place  comes  Graham  Catley ’s 
wintery  scene  of  a Short-eared  Owl  Asio 
flammeus  quartering  a snow-covered  pasture 
in  search  of  prey.  As  with  last  year’s  winning 
image  of  a Short-eared  Owl,  careful  planning 
and  patience,  and  several  visits  to  the  site, 
were  rewarded  in  due  course.  Of  several 
Short-eared  Owls  present  at  Worlaby  Carrs  in 
Lincolnshire  in  November,  this  particular 
individual  regularly  hunted  close  to  the  road, 
and  of  the  many  images  that  Graham  took 
this  is  one  of  his  favourites.  The  bird  is  beau- 
tifully lit  from  below  by  the  reflected  light 
from  the  lying  snow,  while  the  falling  flakes 
add  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  shot.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  bird’s  stare  shows  its  total  dedica- 
tion to  the  job  in  hand. 

Richard  Steel  has  entered  photographs  for 
this  competition  for  several  years.  In  2010  he 
tried  to  capture  Eurasian  Jays  Garrulus  glan- 
darius  in  flight  at  his  regular  feeding  station, 
which  he  had  baited  with  a mixture  of  acorns 
and  peanuts.  Richard  describes  the  effort  and 
patience  required  to  overcome  the  birds’ 
natural  shyness,  with  the  added  photographic 


difficulty  of  following  their  erratic  flight 
paths.  He  was  particularly  pleased  with  this 
dorsal  view  of  the  bird,  which  shows  the  full 
colours  of  these  wonderful  corvids.  The 
judges  also  liked  the  result  and  awarded 
Richard  twelfth  place. 

Digiscoping 

The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
entries  that  was  apparent  in  last  year’s  com- 
petition was  maintained  this  year.  Several 
photographers  submitted  some  outstanding 
images,  although  once  again  we  appeal  for 
more  quality  entries;  this  competition 
remains  committed  to  promoting  and 
extending  the  benefits  of  digiscoping.  We 
know  that  there  are  many  avid  digiscopers 
who  produce  some  outstanding  work  and  we 
would  encourage  as  many  as  possible  to  enter 
this  competition  next  year.  The  standard  set 
in  2010  and  maintained  this  year  is  extremely 
high,  but  we  feel  that  there  are  many  other 
technically  superb  digiscopers  who  could 
potentially  challenge  for  the  winning  slot.  We 
look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  a digiscoped 
entry  challenging  for  the  top  places  in  the 
overall  competition! 

The  winning  photograph,  which  will 
receive  the  Eric  Hosking  Charitable  Trust 
award  for  2011,  is  an  outstanding  image  of  a 
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254.  TWELFTH  Eurasian  Jay  Garrulus  glandarius, Thingwall.Wirral,  Cheshire,  February  2010. 
(Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  IV,  Canon  500-mm  f4  lens;  1/2000, f7. 1 , ISO  1000.)  Richard  Steel 


singing  male  Marmora’s  Warbler  Sylvia  sarda, 
photographed  by  Pete  Morris  in  Corsica  in 
March  2011.  Pete  commented  that  after  a 
couple  of  rainy  days,  when  digiscoping 
opportunities  had  dried  up,  he  enjoyed  a fan- 
tastic morning  on  Col  de  Sorba,  which  was 
rounded  off  with  this  bird  singing  its  heart 
out  from  a burnt  area  by  the  road.  Regular 
readers  will  recall  that  Pete  won  this  award  in 
2010  for  his  Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella 
lanceolata.  To  win  this  award  in  consecutive 
years  is  a testament  to  his  commitment  to 
digiscoping  and  just  reward  for  many  hours 
spent  in  pursuit  of  difficult  images. 

The  judges  highly  commended  Craig 
Shaw’s  photograph  of  the  much-twitched 
male  White-spotted  Bluethroat  Luscinia 
svecica  sitting  on  a broken  reed  stem,  which 
was  placed  second;  and  another  of  Pete 
Morris’s  splendid  images,  this  time  of  a 
Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  eunomus , taken  in 
Japan  in  February  2010,  was  placed  third. 


Prizes 

The  prizes  for  the  winners  will  be  presented 
at  this  year’s  Birdfair  on  Friday  19th  August. 
We  would  like  to  thank  our  sponsors, 
Anglian  Water,  Collins  - an  imprint  of 
HarperCollins  (www.harpercollins.co.uk), 
Christopher  Helm/Bloomsbury  Publishing 
(www.bloomsbury.com)  and  the  Eric 
Hosking  Charitable  Trust  (www.erichosking 
trust.com),  once  more  for  their  continued 
support,  without  which  this  competition 
would  not  continue.  The  rules  and  closing 
date  for  next  year’s  competition  will  be 
announced  in  the  January  2012  issue  of  BB, 
and  on  our  website  (www.britishbirds.co.uk). 
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255.  DIGISCOPING  WINNER  Marmora’s  Warbler  Sylvia  sarda,  Col  de  Sorba,  Corsica,  France, 
March  2010.  (Nikon  Coolpix  P6000,  Kowa  883  with  20-60x  zoom  eyepiece;  1/570,  f4.4,  ISO  100.) 
Pete  Morris 
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The  Carl  Zeiss 
Award  201  I 


The  Carl  Zeiss  Award,  established  in 
1991,  is  awarded  for  a photograph,  or 
set  of  photographs,  judged  to  have 
been  most  instructive  for  the  BBRC’s  assess- 
ment of  difficult  species  (or  subspecies) 
during  the  previous  year.  Following  the  suc- 
cessful format  established  last  year,  a shortlist 
of  the  more  instructive  photographs  sub- 
mitted was  prepared  and  the  voting  members 
of  BBRC  (rather  than  a selected  panel)  used  a 
points  system  to  choose  the  winners  of  the 
award.  The  shortlist  included  several  particu- 
larly informative  images  of  challenging  and 
difficult  species,  together  with  those  that  pro- 
vided categorical  proof  in  support  of  a record 
that  otherwise  might  not  have  been  accepted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  half  the 
images  within  the  top  six  are  of  birds  still 
subject  to  acceptance  by  the  Committee. 
Although  some  may  say  this  is  evidence  that 
BBRC  takes  too  long  to  come  to  their  deci- 
sions, it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the 
species  and  subspecies  concerned  all  repre- 
sent extremely  difficult  identifications,  and 
the  photographs  illustrate  poorly  known 
plumages.  We  welcome  such  challenges,  since 
they  promote  research  that  allows  us  to 
broaden  our  existing  knowledge.  The  inclu- 
sion of  several  birds  still  to  be  accepted 
among  the  shortlisted  images  confirms  the 
importance  of  photographic  evidence  when 


evaluating  such  claims  and  in  informing 
decisions  of  where  the  boundaries  of  accept- 
ability lie.  This  is  a key  area  of  BBRC’s  work 
and  the  recognition  of  these  photographs  is 
entirely  justified. 

A total  of  17  images  were  considered  by 
the  judging  panel  to  have  been  particularly 
instructive  and  these  comprised  our  shortlist. 
From  these,  photographs  of  Lesser  Kestrel 
Falco  naumanni  in  Suffolk,  Pallid  Harrier 
Circus  macrourus  in  Norfolk,  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla  in  Cumbria, 
Brown-headed  Cowbird  Molothrus  ater  in 
Co.  Durham,  Brown  Shrike  Lanius  cristatus 
in  Cornwall  and  Eastern  Olivaceous  Warbler 
Hippolais  pallida  in  Shetland  were  highly 
commended  and  particularly  useful  in  estab- 
lishing the  identification. 

A series  of  images  of  two  birds  were  tied 
in  fifth  place:  those  by  James  Grecian  of  a 
Fea’s-type  petrel  Pterodroma  madeira/feae 
photographed  at  sea  near  Grassholm,  Pem- 
brokeshire, in  July;  and  those  by  Adam  Hutt 
of  a putative  first-winter  female  Collared  Fly- 
catcher Ficedula  albicollis  at  Spurn,  Yorkshire, 
in  late  August.  The  story  behind  James 
Grecian’s  photographs  emphasises  just  why 
the  images  were  so  valuable.  BBRC  member 
Steve  Votier  found  the  bird  while  travelling 
on  a jetboat  to  Grassholm,  to  carry  out 
research  at  the  Northern  Gannet  Morns 


Bill  very  heavy-looking 

at  close  range,  with 

prominent  nostril 

The  underwings  appeared  jet-black, 

easily  visible 

contrasting  with  the  white  body 

256.  Carl  Zeiss  Award  201  I,  equal  fifth:  Fea’s-type  petrel  Pterodroma  madeira/feae,  at  sea  near 
Grassholm,  Pembrokeshire,  July  2010. 
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257.  Carl  Zeiss  Award  2011,  equal  fifth:  Putative  first-winter  female 
Collared  Flycatcher  Ficedula  albicollis,  Spurn, Yorkshire,  August  2010. 


This  dark  bar  is  on  the  outer  web  of  T4 
(the  third  innermost).  The  two  outermost 
feathers  appeared  wholly  white  and  T2-T4 
showed  a white  base.  The  overall  pattern 
appears  spot-on  for  homeyeri. 


258.  Carl  Zeiss  Award  201  I , fourth:  Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor, 
perhaps  L e.  homeyeri , Blacka  Moor,  Hathersage,  Yorkshire,  November 
2010. 


bassanus  colony  there 
with  a party  of  post- 
graduate students. 

Because  of  the  sea 
state,  all  the  optics  and 
cameras  were  packed 
away,  so  the  bird  was 
observed  only  with  the 
naked  eye.  After  several 
minutes  Steve  realised 
that  James,  his  PhD 
student,  had  his  digital 
point-and-shoot 
camera  in  his  pocket, 
and  James  managed  to 
take  a series  of  images 
by  hanging  onto  the 
fast-moving  boat  with 
one  hand  and  taking 
the  pictures  with  his 
other.  Although  the 
images  may  not  be 
visually  perfect,  they 
formed  an  important 
component  of  the  doc- 
umentation of  the 
record.  Adam  Hutt’s 
in-the-hand  images  of 
a putative  Collared  Fly- 
catcher at  Spurn  pro- 
vided a valuable 
reference  set  for  an 
extremely  challenging 
identification.  The 
photos  illustrate 
known  identification 
characters,  but  even  so 
the  separation  of  this 
species  from  Pied  Fly- 
catcher F.  hypoleuca  is 
fraught  with  difficulty. 

Confirmation  of  the  identification  may  yet  be 
clarified  by  genetic  analysis,  which  is  still 
ongoing.  If  the  bird  does  prove  to  be  accept- 
able as  a Collared  Flycatcher,  the  images  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  what  this  species  might 
look  like  in  the  autumn. 

Readers  who  are  familiar  with  BBRC 
member  Martin  Garner’s  blog  Birding  Fron- 
tiers (www.birdingfrontiers.com)  will  already 
be  aware  of  the  Spurn  flycatcher,  and  will  also 
know  of  our  fourth-placed  entry.  Martin 
took  these  images  of  a Great  Grey  Shrike 


Lanius  excubitor,  which  appeared  to  show 
features  associated  with  the  subspecies  L.  e. 
homeyeri,  in  Yorkshire  in  early  November. 
This  record  is  in  its  early  stages  of  assessment 
and  it  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  it  will  prove 
to  be  acceptable  to  BBRC  and  BOURC.  But 
the  images  are  truly  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  competition,  supporting  a case 
for  consideration  by  the  Committee  and  a 
springboard  for  us  to  question  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  identification  of  the  taxon  con- 
cerned. As  with  the  images  of  the  Fea’s-type 
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Martin  Gamer  Adam  Hutt 


Ian  Reynolds  Steve  Arlow 


Rowlands 


259  & 260.  Carl  Zeiss  Award  201  I,  third:  Putative  adult  Thayer’s  Gull  Larus  (glaucoides)  thayeri, 
Pitsea  landfill,  Essex,  November  2010. 


petrel,  they  confirm  that  this  competition  is 
not  about  high-quality  photographic  images, 
but  those  that  assist  the  Committee  most  in 
the  assessment  process. 

Steve  Arlow’s  name  will  be  familiar  to 
those  who  study  gulls  on  rubbish  dumps,  and 
gull  images  on  the  internet.  His  series  of 
images  of  a putative  Thayer’s  Gull  Larus 
(glaucoides)  thayeri  at  the  Pitsea  landfill  site 
in  Essex  in  November  reinforce  the  value  of  a 
camera  when  confronted  with  such  a poten- 
tially challenging  identification.  This  bird  was 
observed  for  only  a matter  of  minutes,  but 
during  that  time  Steve  captured  sufficient 
detail  to  make  a strong  case  for  the  identifica- 
tion. This  included  a photograph  of  the 


spread  wing  showing  the  all-important 
primary  pattern,  which  is  a prerequisite  for 
acceptance.  As  this  taxon  is  not  yet  on  the 
British  List,  the  level  of  detail  must  satisfy 
both  BBRC  and  BOURC  - and  this  is  another 
record  still  under  consideration  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

This  year’s  second-placed  entry  is  one  of 
those  records  that  could  so  easily  have  got 
away.  In  the  past,  BBRC  has  received  many 
claims  of  rare  birds  in  gardens  but  these  are 
typically  supported  by  only  rudimentary 
details,  making  it  impossible  to  accept  the 
record.  Most  lack  sufficient  documentation, 
several  involve  cases  of  mistaken  identity, 
and,  in  one  case,  we  were  able  to  establish 
that  the  record  was  faked.  In 
this  case,  however,  Ian  Reynolds’ 
photographs  of  a stunning  male 
Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  eunomus 
in  his  front  garden  in  Leigh, 
Greater  Manchester,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  story 
behind  Ian’s  discovery  has 
already  been  told  elsewhere 
( Birdwatch  225:  55,  March 
2011).  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  tor 
this  stunning  bird  to  be  enjoyed 
more  widely.  The  last  long- 
staying  and  accessible  Dusky 
Thrush  was  at  Hartlepool, 
Cleveland,  in  1959,  so  very  few 
of  today’s  birders  will  have  seen 
this  species  in  Britain;  let’s  hope 
we  don’t  have  to  wait  another  50 
years  for  the  next  one. 


26 1 . Carl  Zeiss  Award  2011,  second:  Male  Dusky  Thrush 
Turdus  eunomus,  Leigh,  Greater  Manchester,  December  2010. 
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The  Carl  Zeiss  Award  201  I 


262  & 263.  Carl  Zeiss  Award  2011,  winner:  Juvenile  Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa,  Essex,  October  20 1 0. 


Maintaining  the  theme  of  birds  that  were 
unavailable  to  the  wider  birding  commu- 
nity, this  year’s  winner  by  a clear  margin  was 
Adrian  Kettle’s  series  of  images  of  a juvenile 
Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa  in  Essex  in 
October.  This  bird  was  discovered  during  a 
bird  race  by  bicycle  and  was  only  on  view 
for  an  hour  before  it  took  flight  and  was 
never  relocated.  Each  of  the  observers  sub- 
mitted detailed  descriptions  and  copies  of 
field  sketches,  which  helped  the  Com- 
mittee’s deliberations  greatly,  but  it  was 
Adrian’s  images  that  provided  significant 
additional  detail  and  secured  the  identifica- 
tion, ruling  out  the  pitfall  of  hybrids  and 
lookalikes.  He  will  be  presented  with 


a pair  of  8x32  Zeiss  FL  binoculars  at  the 
Birdfair  on  Friday  19th  August  201 1. 
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Kestrels  for  Company 

By  Gordon  Riddle 

Whittles  Publishing,  201 1 

Pbk,  198pp;  many  colour  photographs 

ISBN  978-184995-029-9  Subbuteo  code  M20795 

£18.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £17.00 


Kestrels  for  Company  is 
the  latest  offering 
from  this  publisher  in 
a growing  series  of 
species  monographs 
with  an  autobiographical  slant  to  them.  This  one 
describes  Gordon  Riddle’s  long-standing  interest 
in  the  Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  and  his 
varied  exploits  in  the  field  over  many  decades, 
updating  his  enjoyable  Seasons  with  the  Kestrel, 
first  published  20  years  ago.  Once  again,  the  focus 
is  primarily  on  his  long-term,  intensive  study  of  a 
breeding  Kestrel  population  in  Ayrshire,  although, 
this  time,  he  also  describes  recent  visits  to  the  Cape 
Verdes,  Seychelles  and  Mauritius  to  gain  insights 
into  the  local  kestrels  there.  Another  chapter  is 
devoted  to  days  spent  in  the  field  with  fellow 
raptor  workers  in  Scotland  during  their  studies  of 
other  birds  of  prey.  The  writing  style  is  easy  yet 
authoritative,  and  there  is  a nice  balance  between 
personal  anecdotes  and  more  serious  and  consid- 


ered discussions  of  conservation  issues  affecting 
the  Kestrel  (and  other  British  raptors).  The  anec- 
dotes include  the  story  of  how  the  author  found  a 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  americanus  at  Port- 
land, only  for  the  hapless  bird  to  be  grabbed  by 
(you’ve  guessed  it!)  a Kestrel,  before  being  released 
after  pursuit  by  angry  birders.  Several  other  Kestrel 
stories  and  unusual  observations  are  reproduced 
from  ornithological  journals  and  magazines, 
including  the  notes  pages  of  BB.  In  more  serious 
vein,  the  varied  factors  thought  to  have  con- 
tributed to  worrying  declines  in  Kestrel  popula- 
tions in  parts  of  Britain  are  discussed,  providing  a 
good,  if  broad,  overview  and  highlighting  the  fact 
that  we  still  have  much  to  learn  about  this 
common  and  familiar  species.  The  author  is 
clearly  an  avid  photographer  and  much  of  the  nar- 
rative is  brought  to  life  by  the  inclusion  of  an 
image  of  the  very  bird  or  birds  being  described. 

Ian  Carter 


Growing  Barn  Owls  in  my  Garden 

By  Paul  Hackney 

Whittles  Publishing,  201 1 

Pbk,  151  pp;  colour  photographs 

ISBN  978-184995-027-5  Subbuteo  code  M21073 

£16.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £15.00 


This  is  a lively  and  well-written  account  of  the 
author’s  long-standing  interest  in  wildlife  and,  in 
particular,  his  involvement  in  releases  of  captive- 
bred  Barn  Owls  Tyto  alba  into  the  wild.  He  has 
some  firm  views  on  the  politics  of  Barn  Owl 
releases  and  the  ‘bureaucrats’  of  Defra  and  Natural 
England  take  a bit  of  a beating  in  relation  to 
licensing  issues!  Not  all  readers  will  share  his  view 
that  releases  have  made  a significant  difference  to 
wild  populations  in  the  long  term  and  he  is  open 
about  the  fact  that  good  evidence  for  this  is 


lacking.  This  book  will  perhaps  appeal  mostly  to 
those  with  an  interest  in  bird  keeping  and  rehabili- 
tation, or  in  the  practicalities  of  using  captive- 
reared  stock  for  release  projects.  The  book  does 
not  set  out  to  provide  detailed  information  about 
the  ecology  and  conservation  status  of  Barn  Owls 
in  Britain,  something  that  is  already  well  covered 
in  other  publications. 

Ian  Carter 
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Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Rescue  team  hatches  first  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  chicks 

when  the  first  egg  hatched  and  a tiny  chick 


The  radical  plan  to  save  the  Spoon-billed  Sand- 
piper Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  from  extinction 
revealed  in  last  month’s  British  Birds  (Brit.  Birds 
104:  350-363)  has  had  its  first  success. 

The  international  captive-breeding  team,  led  by 
the  Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust  and  Birds  Russia, 
collected  20  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  eggs  from  the 
coastal  tundra  in  Chukotka  province  in  the 
Russian  Far  East  in  early  July.  They  were  trans- 
ported in  a Heritage  Expeditions  ship  to  the  port 
of  Anadyr  and  on  arrival  a remarkable  17  chicks 
had  hatched  out.  WWT’s  Head  of  Conservation 
Breeding,  Nigel  Jarrett,  was  ecstatic:  ‘We  boarded 
the  boat  with  eight  newly 
hatched  chicks,  12  fertile 
eggs,  considerable  anxiety 
about  the  trip  on  rough 
seas  and  a great  deal  of 
hope.  We  got  off  the  other 
end  with  only  three  eggs, 
but  an  amazing  17  chicks 
and  the  remaining  eggs 
poised  to  hatch  any  day, 
so  I am  as  happy  as  happy 
can  be.’  Sadly,  one  chick 
died  the  next  day  and  the 
remaining  three  eggs  are 
not  now  expected  to 
hatch. 

The  survival  rate  for 
Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 
chicks  in  the  wild  is 
extremely  low.  On  average 
just  four  chicks  fledge  out 
of  around  20  eggs  laid 
and  only  one  of  these  will 
survive  to  recruit  into  the 
adult  population  two 
years  later.  To  have  16 
chicks  surviving  from  20 
eggs  is  a remarkable 
achievement,  but  taking 
these  newly  hatched 
chicks  from  hatching  to 
fledging  will  be  an  enor- 
mous challenge. 

Elizabeth  Tambovt- 
seva,  from  Birds  Russia,  is 
part  of  the  team  on  the 
expedition.  She  said:  ‘The 
excitement  from  the  team 


appeared  was  off  the  scale  - we  haven’t  slept  for 
days  with  the  stress  and  worry  so  it  was  a pretty 
emotional  experience.’ 

The  chicks  will  spend  the  first  few  weeks  at  a 
temporary  facility  in  Anadyr.  When  the  youngest  is 
at  fledging  age,  they  will  be  flown  thousands  of 
miles  across  Russia  to  Moscow  Zoo  for  quarantine. 
Later  this  year,  the  chicks  will  be  transferred  to  a 
specially  built  conservation  breeding  unit  at 
WWT’s  Slimbridge  HQ  in  Gloucestershire. 

The  team  plans  to  establish  a population  in  a 
conservation  breeding  facility  at  Slimbridge,  which 


4 

264.  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  chick. 


265.  Newly  hatched  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus 
chick  having  just  been  weighed  by  Nigel  Jarrett. 
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will  be  the  source  for  reintroductions  over  the 
coining  decades,  once  the  threats  to  the  bird  and 
its  habitats  along  its  flyway  from  Siberia  to  south- 
east Asia  have  been  sufficiently  addressed.  Dealing 
with  the  threats  to  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 
(massive  reclamation  of  tidal  areas  along  the 
flyway  and  hunting  on  its  wintering  grounds)  will 
help  a range  of  other  shorebirds  destined  to  suffer 
a similar  fate. 

The  conservation  breeding  expedition  is  sup- 
ported by  the  RSPB,  BTO,  BirdLife  International, 
ArcCona,  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Task  Force 


and  Moscow  Zoo.  The  project  is  funded  by  WWT 
and  RSPB,  with  additional  financial  contributions 
and  support  from  BirdLife,  the  East  Asian-Aus- 
tralasian  Flyway  Partnership,  the  Convention  on 
Migratory  Species,  Heritage  Expeditions  and  the 
Australasian  Wader  Study  Group  of  Birds  Australia. 

WWT  has  launched  a public  fundraising 
appeal  to  save  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 
www.wwt.org.uk/spoonbilledsandpiper 

And  the  progress  of  the  expedition  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  reading  a blog  from  the  team  at 
http://sbsproject.wordpress.com/ 


Birdfair  201  I funds  BirdLife  Flyways  programme 


Of  course,  the  Critically  Endangered  Spoon-billed 
Sandpiper  was  one  of  the  poster  birds  for  the  Bird- 
fair  during  its  sponsorship  of  BirdLife ’s  Preventing 
Extinctions  programme  in  2007-09.  This  was  a 
very  successful  campaign  that  raised  over  £750,000 
for  the  work  of  BirdLife  across  the  globe. 

This  year’s  Birdfair  www.birdfair.org.uk  - at 
Rutland  Water  on  1 9th— 2 1 st  August  - will  be  the 
first  of  a new  three-year  campaign  fundraising  for 
the  BirdLife  Flyways  programme.  The  three  major 
north-south  migratory  routes  are  the 
Eurasian-African  Flyway,  the  Americas  Flyway  and 
the  East  Asian-Australasian  Flyway.  Dramatic 
declines  in  breeding  populations  of  migrants  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  along  all  these  flyways  suggest 
that  much  is  amiss  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  en 
route  or  on  the  breeding  grounds  themselves. 

The  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  is  the  ‘canary  in 
the  coal  mine’  for  the  East  Asian-Australasian 
Flyway,  as  the  plunging  populations  of  European 


summer  migrants  that  winter  in  Africa  are  for  the 
Eurasian-African  Flyway.  Urgent  research  on  the 
ground  in  Africa  is  already  being  conducted  by  the 
RSPB  and  BTO.  Flyways  funding  will  intensify  this 
research  and  conservation  action  on  all  three 
migration  routes. 

That’s  the  serious  message  of  Birdfair  2011,  but 
the  experience  over  three  days  every  August  is 
much  more  celebratory.  Exhibitors  from  across  the 
world  will  converge  on  Rutland  for  the  annual 
‘birders’  Glastonbury’,  although  hopefully  without 
the  mud  bath  that  traditionally  greets  the  music 
festival  in  Somerset.  You  can  plan  your  visit  with 
the  complementary  programme  enclosed  with  this 
month’s  BB  but  be  sure  to  visit  the  BB  stand  in 
Marquee  3 (stands  24  & 25).  We’ll  be  exhibiting 
the  finalists  of  the  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year 
competition  and  if  you’re  there  on  the  Friday,  you 
can  attend  the  prize-giving  by  TV  presenter  Simon 
King  in  the  Events  Marquee  that  afternoon. 


Bald  Ibises  breed  in  Syria  again 

Despite  the  huge  upheaval  in  Syria  during  the 
‘Arab  spring’  this  year,  the  Syrian  Desert  Commis- 
sion rangers  in  Palmyra  have  maintained  their 
vigil  over  the  tiny  breeding  population  of  the  Bald 
Ibis  Geronticus  eremita.  The  single  breeding  pair 
managed  to  fledge  two  young,  which  are  now  en 
route  to  the  wintering  grounds  across  the  Red  Sea 
in  Ethiopia. 

Attempts  to  pair  the  other  wild  adult  bird,  a 
female,  with  a captive-bred  male  came  to  nothing. 
Likewise,  hopes  for  supplementing  the  vulnerable 
Syrian  colony  with  juvenile  birds  from  the  feral 
population  in  Birecik,  Turkey,  were  not  realised 
this  year. 

Chris  Bowden  of  the  RSPB  said:  ‘The  good 
news  is  that  both  fledglings  appeared  healthy  and 
so  we  hope  they  will  do  better  than  Ameer  (the 
only  2010  fledgling).  Despite  the  difficulties  in  the 
region,  the  field  team  have  done  a great  job  this 


season,  and  although  no  supplementation  with 
Birecik  birds  has  been  possible,  we  are  hoping  that 
Saudi  biologists  (Mohammed  Salamah  and  his 
team  from  Saudi  Wildlife  Commission)  can  check 
the  birds  at  stop-off  points  on  their  migration  to 
Ethiopia.’ 

The  Bald  Ibis  is  Critically  Endangered,  as  are 
the  two  species  found  in  northern  Cambodia, 
Giant  Ibis  Thaumatibis  gigantea  and  White-shoul- 
dered Ibis  Pseudibis  davisoni.  Visitors  to  Cambodia 
can  see  both  of  these  charismatic  species  near  the 
village  of  Tmatboey,  where  a community 
ecotourism  venture  now  offers  guiding  and 
accommodation.  See  www.cambodia-wildlife- 
adventures.org 

Footage  of  the  ibises  has  been  posted  on 
YouTube  by  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society: 
www.youtu be.com/watch  ?v=gkiKgYC  MG  Nw& 
feature=youtu.be 
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News  and  comment 


Henderson  Island  rodent  eradication  update 


The  RSPB  mission  to  eradicate  the  rodents 
destroying  petrel  populations  in  the  remote  Pacific 
is  underway  (Brit.  Birds  104:  337-338).  It’s  a 
unique  international  partnership  that  will  see  a 
single  ship  complete  three  island  restoration  proj- 
ects in  turn:  on  Palmyra  Atoll  (USA),  in  the 
Phoenix  Islands  Protected  Area  (PIPA,  Kiribati) 
and,  lastly,  on  Henderson  Island  (UK),  meaning 
that  the  RSPB  will  benefit  from  shared  costs, 
equipment  and  technical  expertise. 

Carrying  two  helicopters  and  much  other  equip- 
ment, the  MV  Aquila  faces  a long  voyage.  Taking  a 
carefully  planned  route  between  the  three  islands, 
starting  in  Seattle  and  stopping  at  Hawaii  and  Samoa 
on  the  way,  the  boat  will  clock  up  roughly  27,000  km. 
Henderson  Island  will  be  the  ship’s  final  destination, 
where  rat  eradication  is  scheduled  to  start  this  month 
before  the  Aquila  returns  to  Seattle  in  September. 

The  RSPB  has  been  planning  for  aerial  rodent 
eradication  for  a number  of  years.  It  has  raised 
over  £1.4m  towards  the  £1.5m  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion, including  contributions  of  over  £400,000 
from  the  UK  Government,  and  has  been  carrying 
out  research  to  ensure  that  the  programme  will  be 
effective.  At  37km2,  Henderson  Island  will  be  the 
largest  tropical  or  subtropical  island  ever  to  be 
cleared  of  introduced  rodents. 

Richard  Cuthbert  is  a conservation  scientist 
with  the  RSPB  and  will  be  on  Henderson  during 


the  eradication.  He  said:  ‘Our  research  has  shown 
that  it’s  possible  to  get  rid  of  these  rats  and  reverse 
the  seabird  decline  on  Henderson.  Without  a full- 
scale  eradication,  the  wildlife  on  this  island  faces  a 
very  bleak  future,  with  the  Henderson  Petrel  Ptero- 
droma  atrata  sliding  towards  extinction.’ 

Highly  experienced  eradication  experts  will  use 
two  GPS-guided  helicopters  to  methodically  drop 
poison  bait  across  the  island.  It  will  take  two  to 
three  days  for  the  entire  island  to  be  treated,  and 
the  whole  operation  will  be  repeated  one  week 
later  to  ensure  that  no  rats  survive. 

To  protect  the  endemic  flightless  Henderson 
Rail  Nesophylax  ater,  the  only  ground-feeding 
species  on  the  island  that  might  be  affected  by  the 
poison  bait,  the  project  team  will  establish  a 
captive  population  of  rails  and  release  them  after 
the  operation  is  complete.  It  is  expected  that  the 
rail  population  will  increase  dramatically  once 
they  no  longer  have  to  compete  with  rats  for  food. 

Rats  were  introduced  by  Polynesian  settlers  and 
have  gone  on  to  decimate  the  four  species  of  petrel 
that  live  there.  The  Henderson  Petrel  is  the  most 
vulnerable  because  the  island  is  its  only  known 
breeding  site.  Research  showed  that  95%  of  petrel 
chicks  are  eaten  alive  by  rats  within  the  first  week 
of  hatching  (c.  25,000  young  birds)  and  numbers 
of  petrels  have  dropped  from  millions  of  pairs  800 
years  ago,  to  an  estimated  40,000  now. 


First  record  of  Dwarf 
Bittern  in  Malta 

A Dwarf  Bittern  Ixobrychus  sturmii  in 
Malta,  shot  at  Wied  ix-Xoqqa,  Birzeb- 
buga,  in  southern  Malta,  by  a plover 
trapper  on  16th  November  2010,  is  the 
first  for  Malta  and  the  fifth  in  the 
Western  Palearctic.  The  bird  was  discov- 
ered in  a collection  in  Malta  in  March 
this  year,  misidentified  as  a ‘dark  phase 
Little  Bittern’  [Ixobrychus  minutus ].  The 
Dwarf  Bittern  is  found  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  breeds  from  Senegal  east  to 
Ethiopia  and  south,  mainly  through  the 
eastern  half  of  Africa,  to  the  Cape.  Pre- 
vious Western  Palearctic  records  have  all 
come  from  the  Canary  Islands  (three  in 
Tenerife,  one  pre-1900,  one  in  the  1970s 
and  one  from  August  2002  to  April  2003 
(www.rarebirdspain.net/arbsf027.htm); 
and  one  on  Gran  Canaria  in  January 
2000). 

(Contributed  by  Natalino  Fenech  and 
Michael  Sammut)  266. 


Malta’s  first  Dwarf  Bittern  Ixobrychus  sturmii. 
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Natalino  Fenech 


News  and  comment 


Peak  District  gamekeeper  convicted  of  raptor  persecution 


A Derbyshire  gamekeeper  has  been  found  guilty  of 
attempting  to  trap  and  kill  birds  of  prey  illegally. 
Following  a ten-day  trial  at  Chesterfield  Magis- 
trates Court  in  June,  Glenn  Brown  was  convicted 
of  seven  offences  under  the  Countryside  and 
Wildlife  Act  1981,  relating  to  the  unlawful  use  of  a 
cage  trap  on  a grouse-shooting  estate  on  the  Upper 
Derwent  Valley.  He  was  sentenced  to  100  hours’ 
community  service  and  ordered  to  pay  £10,000 
costs. 

Brown  was  originally  arrested  by  Derbyshire 
police  in  May  2010,  following  a covert  surveillance 
operation  by  an  RSPB  investigations  team,  who 
filmed  the  gamekeeper  using  a cage  trap  baited 
with  a live  domestic  pigeon.  Although  cage  traps 
are  legal  in  certain  circumstances  for  predator 
control,  it  is  unlawful  both  to  use  a pigeon  as  bait 
and  to  capture  birds  of  prey. 

Mark  Thomas,  RSPB  Investigations  Officer, 


said:  ‘We  welcome  this  conviction  as  it  sends  a 
clear  message  that  bird-of-prey  persecution 
remains  a serious  and  orchestrated  crime,  which 
continues  to  steal  from  society  at  large.’ 

In  the  past  decade,  the  RSPB  has  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  poor  breeding 
success  of  birds  of  prey  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Peak  District  (Dark  Peak).  In  2006,  the  Society 
produced  the  report  ‘Peak  Malpractice’,  which 
graphically  outlined  its  concerns  in  relation  to 
Northern  Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis  and  Pere- 
grine Falcons  Falco  peregrinus  on  the  northeast 
Peak  moors.  Since  then,  the  breeding  success  of 
both  species  has  collapsed  in  the  adjacent  Derwent 
Valley,  prompting  the  undercover  investigation 
leading  to  this  court  case.  The  RSPB’s  ‘Birdcrime 
2009’  report  names  Derbyshire  as  the  third-worst 
county  in  the  UK  for  reported  incidents  of  crimes 
against  birds  of  prey. 


Arrest  after  Red  Kites  killed  in  Cumbria 


A man  has  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  killing 
Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  following  the  discovery  of 
three  dead  birds  (one  was  found  poisoned  and  the 
other  two  were  shot)  from  the  south  Cumbrian 
reintroduction  scheme  {Brit.  Birds  104:  407).  The 


arrest  was  made  at  a farm  in  Ulverston  and  a 
number  of  firearms  and  illegally  held  poisons  were 
seized  in  the  raid.  The  man  was  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  intentionally  killing  a protected  wild  bird 
and  for  firearms  offences. 


New  county  bird  recorders 

Cambridgeshire  (provisional)  Mike  Foley,  141 
Shelford  Road,  Trumpington,  Cambridge  CB2 
9ND;  tel.  01223  561217;  e-mail  cbcbulletin@ 
cambridgebirdclub.org.uk 

Greater  Manchester  Ian  McKerchar,  42  Green 

Avenue,  Astley,  Greater  Manchester  M29  7EH; 

e-mail  ianmckercharl@gmail.com 

Surrey  Eric  Soden,  Ceres,  Moushill  Lane,  Milford, 

Surrey  GU8  5BQ;  tel.  01483  429799;  e-mail 

eric.soden@talktalk.net 

A full  and  up-to-date  list  of  county  recorders  is 
maintained  on  the  BB  website:  www.britishbirds. 
co.uk/birding-resources/county-recorders-2 


Correction 

Following  the  note  about  R.  M.  Lockley  in  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  in  last 
month’s  N&c  (Brit.  Birds  104:  407),  we  are  reliably 
informed  that  Max  Nicholson  is  in  the  ODNB 
(and  that  an  entry  for  Guy  Mountfort  is  in  prepa- 
ration). We  apologise  for  the  error. 


SOC  celebrates  75  years 

The  Scottish  Ornithologists’  Club  is  celebrating  its 
75th  Anniversary  this  year.  Formed  in  1936  by 
George  Waterston  and  the  ‘good  ladies’,  Evelyn 
Baxter  and  Leonora  Rintoul,  the  SOC  and  its 
members  are  active  throughout  Scotland  learning 
more  about  Scotland’s  birds  and  contributing 
annually  to  the  key  surveys  that  inform  conserva- 
tion (see  www.the-soc.org.uk). 

The  club  journal  Scottish  Birds  has  also  had  a 
facelift;  it’s  now  in  full  colour  and  contains  a mix 
of  peer-reviewed  papers  and  articles  of  Scottish 
interest,  along  with  Club  news  and  details  of 
recent  sightings.  It  is  provided  quarterly  to 
members  and  back  issues  are  now  available  online 
(www.the-soc.org.uk/scottish-birds-online.htm). 

As  part  of  the  75th  celebration,  Chris  Packham 
is  giving  a lecture  entitled  ‘A  Wild  Life  Exposed’  at 
the  Queens  Hall,  Edinburgh,  at  7 pm  on  24th 
September.  Tickets  (£10/£6)  are  available  from  the 
SOC  Headquarters,  Waterston  House,  Aberlady, 
or  from  the  Queens  Hall  (tel.  0131  668  2019 
www.thequeenshall.net).  All  are  welcome. 

( Contributed  by  David  Jardine) 
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Obituaries 


a 


Miles  Timothy  Myres  (1931-2009) 


When  I was  evacuated  during  the  Second  World 
War  it  was  interesting  but  stressful  and  1 resolved 
that,  if  I ever  got  home,  I would  never  go  away 
again  or  even  out  to  sea.  In  the  early  1960s  I had  a 
debate  with  Prof.  Hardy  at  Oxford  because  I was 
sorry  that  all  my  ornithologist  friends  were  having 
to  go  abroad  for  jobs,  whereas  he  was  proud  to  see 
their  talents  spread  so  widely,  a phenomenon  we 
shall  doubtless  now  see  again.  Now  it  is  time  to 
consider  the  obituaries  of  the  first  lot.  Timothy 
Myres  is  a good  example.  He  came  out  of  the  top 
drawer,  son  of  Bodley’s  Librarian  and  educated  at 
Winchester  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  He 
made  a valuable  contribution  to  Cambridge  Bird 
Club  observations  in  1950,  watching  birds  crossing 
the  Fens,  and  then  analysed  the  thrush  nest  records 
for  the  BTO.  He  went  to  western  Canada  for  his 
PhD  on  observations  of  the  private  life  of  wild- 


fowl, largely  from  his  car.  He  then  returned  to  join 
David  Lack’s  radar  team  at  Oxford  in  the  late 
1950s,  when  he  occupied  the  outermost  post,  in 
northern  Shetland,  staying  up  all  night  to  watch 
Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla  and  lost  migrants.  Sub- 
sequently, he  returned  to  a post  in  the  University 
of  Alberta  in  Canada,  and  we  heard  little  more  of 
him,  but  the  rest  of  the  story,  involving  the  intro- 
duction of  familiar  themes  to  the  New  World,  is 
told  by  Martin  K.  McNicholl  in  the  Auk  (128: 
182-183).  He  promoted  nest  records,  observations 
of  birds  on  weather  ships  and  the  formation  of  the 
Pacific  Seabird  Group,  local  observations,  then- 
unfashionable  conservation,  and  radar  studies, 
reviewing  the  results.  He  retired  in  1987  to  Jersey,  a 
fine  apostle  for  British  ornithology. 

W.  R.  R Bourne 


Michael  John  Imber  (1940-201  I) 


Mike  Imber  was  born  in  Coventry 
during  an  air  raid  in  1940,  and 
educated  at  first  at  Fordyce 
Academy,  Banffshire,  where  he 
retained  a useful  knowledge  of  the 
local  birds,  and  then  Massey  Uni- 
versity, New  Zealand.  He  joined 
the  New  Zealand  Wildlife  Service 
in  1966,  and  at  first  worked  on 
Canada  Geese  Branta  canadensis, 
reidentifying  the  form  that  had 
been  introduced  there.  He  then 
joined  the  distinguished  group  of 
New  Zealanders  studying  the  birds 
of  the  sea  and  islands,  and  be- 
latedly their  conservation,  on  an 
international  scale.  Among  many 
other  activities  he  became  a world 
authority  on  the  petrels  and  one 
of  their  important  foods,  squid, 
and  how  they  digest  them.  He  was 
both  an  acute  field  observer  and  a 
good  scholar,  earning  a DSc  in 
1986,  with  an  independent  mind, 
unobtrusive  manner  and  good 
personal  relations;  and  while  we 
did  not  always  agree,  we  became 
good  friends.  It  is  sad  to  lose  him 
to  pneumonia  after  a mere  three 
score  years  and  ten. 

W.  R.  P.  Bourne 


267.  Mike  Imber,  discovering  the  breeding  place  of  the  local  race 
of  the  White-faced  Storm-petrel  Pelagodroma  marina  albiclunis 
on  Haszard  Island  (off  Macauley  Island,  in  the  New  Zealand 
Kermadec  Islands)  in  August  2006  - during  a six-hour  visit  to 
the  island,  ten  burrows  were  discovered  within  an  area  of  50  m2. 
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Karen  Baird 


Oliver  Slessor 


Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers  early 
June  to  early  July  2011. 

Headlines  The  month  was  marked  by  a number 
of  major  rarities,  some  easier  than  others  to 
catch  up  with.  In  what  has  been  a landmark  year 
for  scoter  enthusiasts,  the  first  White-winged 
Scoter  of  the  nominate  form  was  located  off 
Murcar,  in  North-east  Scotland  in  mid  June,  nicely 
complementing  the  ‘Stejneger’s  Scoter’  in  Ireland 
in  March/April.  Murcar  also  produced  a Black 
Scoter  later  in  the  month,  and  there  were  other 
Black  Scoters  in  Highland  and  Northumberland.  It 
was  a good  period  for  waders  too,  headlined  by  a 
Greater  Sand  Plover  in  Highland,  with  a 
supporting  cast  that  included  three  Pacific  Golden 
Plovers  in  Ireland  and  another  in  Orkney.  A Pacific 
Swift  flying  south  past  Spurn  on  9th  July  was  also 
seen  briefly  less  than  an  hour  later  at  Gibraltar 
Point,  while  a Crag  Martin  in  Dorset  was  another 
short-stayer  right  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Other 
birds  to  catch  the  eye  this  month  included  over 
1,200  Cory’s  Shearwaters  past  Galley  Head  on 
6th  July,  a European  Roller  in  Suffolk  and  a variety 
of  late-spring  rare  warblers,  including  a singing 
Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  in  Derbyshire. 


American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  Loch  of 
Strathbeg  (North-east  Scotland),  long-stayer  to 


18th  June;  Benbecula  (Outer  Hebrides),  two,  26th 
June.  Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes  Loch  Sunart 
(Highland),  6th— 26th  June.  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas 
dlscors  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Avon),  13th-24th  June. 
Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Long-stayers  at 
Strumpshaw  Fen  (Norfolk),  to  20th  June  and 
Chew  Valley  Lake,  23rd-26th  June;  Minsmere 
(Suffolk),  16th  June  to  1st  July,  with  one  or  two 
2nd-10th  July.  King  Eider  Somaterla  spectabilis 
Ythan  Estuary  (North-east  Scotland),  long-stayer 
to  26th  June.  Black  Scoter  Melanitta  americana 
Murcar/Blackdog  (North-east  Scotland),  27th  June 
to  9th  July;  Burghead  (Highland),  2nd-3rd  July; 
Bamburgh  (Northumberland),  2nd  July.  White- 
winged Scoter  Melanitta  d.  deglandi  Murcar, 
1 1 th— 24th  June. 

Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea  Galley 
Head  (Co.  Cork),  1,200+  past  there  on  6th  July; 
Porthgwarra  (Cornwall),  800  past  on  6th  and  117 
on  8th  July;  St  Mary’s  ( Sc  illy ) , 137,  6th  July. 
Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus  From 
pelagics  off  Scilly,  singles  on  13th,  20th  and  27th 
June,  and  7th  and  9th  July;  Porthgwarra,  8th  July. 

Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  Bainton  GP 
(Cambridgeshire),  12th  June,  probably  same 
Stockers  Lake  (Hertfordshire),  19th  June;  Stod- 
marsh  (Kent),  29th-30th  June,  then  two  1st- 10th 

July.  Squacco 
Heron  Ardeola 
ralloides  Dungeness 
(Kent),  15th— 19th 
June;  Girlsta  (Shet- 
land), 17th  June. 
Cattle  Egret 
Bubulcus  ibis  Fen 
Drayton  (Cam- 
bridgeshire), 15th 
June;  Swillington 
Ings  (Yorkshire), 
2nd  July.  Great 
White  Egret  Ardea 
alba  records  from 
Derbyshire,  Co. 
Derry,  Flintshire, 
Hampshire,  Kent, 
Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk,  North- 
amptonshire, Som- 
erset, Suffolk  and 
Yorkshire.  Purple 
Heron  Ardea  pur- 
purea Minsmere, 


268.  First-summer  male  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus.  Horsey,  Norfolk, 
June  2011. 
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Recent  reports 


269.  Adult  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri, Tacumshin,  Co.  Wexford,  June  2011. 


16th  May  to  8th  lune; 

Sutton  Bingham  Resr 
(Somerset),  8th  June; 
near  Newton  Abbot 
(Devon),  10th  June; 

Langford  Lowfields 
(Nottinghamshire), 

31st  May  to  10th 
June;  Wellington  GP 
(Herefordshire),  22nd 
June.  Black  Stork 
Ciconia  nigra  Darley 
Dale  (Derbyshire), 

24th  June.  Glossy  Ibis 
Plegadis  falcinellus 
Stodmarsh,  27th 
June. 

Black  Kite  Milvus 
migrans  Manningtree 
(Essex),  10th  June; 

Johnshaven  (North- 
east Scotland),  10th 
June;  Kirkby-on-Bain 
(Lincolnshire),  1 5th— 

16th  June;  Lady’s 
Island  Lake  (Co.  Wexford),  19th  June;  Hayle,  25th 
June,  presumably  same  Sancreed  (both  Cornwall), 
26th  June;  Scilly,  various  islands,  26th-28th  |une; 
Cooling  (Kent),  6th  July.  White-tailed  Eagle  Hali- 
aeetus  albicilla  Long-stayer,  Ruckland  area  (Lin- 
colnshire), to  10th  July.  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco 
vespertinus  Ledbury  (Herefordshire),  long-stayer  to 
11th  June;  Ranmore  Common  (Surrey),  9th  June; 
Hickling  Broad,  11th,  then  two,  12th,  one  to  13th 
June,  then  at  Horsey  (both  Norfolk),  14th-23rd 
June;  Corton  (Suffolk),  13th  June;  Breaston  (Der- 
byshire), 22nd  June;  Sandwich  Bay  (Kent),  26th 
June;  Cromer  (Norfolk),  27th  June;  Bentley  Wood 
(Wiltshire),  4th  July. 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus  Aide 
Estuary  (Suffolk),  3rd  July.  Greater  Sand  Plover 
Charadrius  leschenaultii  Dornoch  Point  (Highland), 
1 5th— 1 7th  and  24th  June.  American  Golden 
Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  Wyre  Estuary  (Lancashire 
& N Merseyside),  3rd-4th  July.  Pacific  Golden 
Plover  Pluvialis  fulva  Myroe  Levels  (Co.  Derry), 
3rd-5th  July,  then  two,  6th-10th  July;  North 
Ronaldsay  (Orkney),  5th  July;  Tacumshin  (Co. 
Wexford),  8th  July.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper 
Calidris  pusilla  Black  Rock  (Co.  Kerry),  9th—  1 4th 
June.  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis 
Orford  Ness  (Suffolk),  6th  July.  Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper  Tryngites  subruficollis  Kilcoole  (Co. 
Wicklow),  8th  June;  Lewis  (Outer  Hebrides),  14th 
June;  Ouse  Washes  (Cambridgeshire),  29th  June. 
Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa  Titchwell 


(Norfolk),  706,  24th  June,  and  Hale  (Cheshire  8c 
Wirral),  490,  2nd  July,  plus  widespread  passage  in 
the  same  period  through  English  midland  coun- 
ties. Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularius  Whisby 
(Lincolnshire),  17th  June.  Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa 
flavipes  Lady’s  Island  Lake,  19th  June;  Chew  Valley 
Lake,  8th  July. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chroicocephalus  Philadelphia  Exe 
Estuary  (Devon),  long-stayer  to  10th  July;  Bern- 
eray  (Outer  Hebrides),  9th  June.  Caspian  Tern 
Hydroprogne  caspia  Thornham,  17th  June,  Holme 
(both  Norfolk),  18th  June,  then  Gibraltar  Point 
(Lincolnshire),  20th  June.  White-winged  Black 
Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus  Saltholme  (Cleveland), 
1st  July;  North  Ronaldsay,  9th  July.  Forster’s  Tern 
Sterna  forsteri  Tacumshin,  long-stayer  to  end  of 
June. 

Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  Spurn  (Yorkshire),  25th 
and  27th  June  (possibly  three  on  the  last  date); 
Taplow  (Buckinghamshire),  3rd  July;  Gibraltar 
Point,  6th  July.  Pacific  Swift  Apus  pacificus  Spurn, 
then  Gibraltar  Point,  9th  July.  European  Bee-eater 
Merops  apiaster  Woodnesborough  (Kent),  9th 
June;  St  Mary’s,  three,  1 1 th— 1 3th  June,  then  singles 
on  various  islands  on  Scilly  regularly  until  2nd 
July;  St  James  South  Elmham  (Suffolk),  11th  June; 
Ram  Head  (Co.  Waterford),  11th  June;  Constan- 
tine (Cornwall),  three,  13th  June;  Wernffrwd 
(Glamorgan),  14th  June;  Dingle  Marshes  (Suffolk), 
14th  June;  Skomer  (Pembrokeshire),  14th  June; 
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Paul  & Andrea  Kelly 


Richard  Stonier  Bill  Boston 


Recent  reports 


270.  European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus,  Upper  Hollesley  Common,  Suffolk, 
June  2011. 


Donaghadee  (Co.  Down),  23rd-25th  June;  Hick- 
ling,  25th  June;  Durlston  (Dorset),  27th  June; 
Spurn,  29th  June;  Formby  (Lancashire  & 
N Merseyside),  2nd  July;  Dungeness,  3rd  July. 
European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus  Upper  Hollesley 
Common  (Suffolk),  13th  June;  Mull  (Argyll),  16th 
June. 


Greenish  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  trochiloides  Fair  Isle,  9th- 10th  June. 
Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  bonelli  Arn- 
field  Resr  (Derbyshire),  2nd-10th  July.  Subalpine 
Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans  Fetlar  (Shetland),  24th 
June.  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dume- 
torum  Fair  Isle,  10th  June;  North  Ronaldsay,  23rd 
June.  Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundi- 
naceus  Maywick  (Shetland),  12th  June. 


(Pembrokeshire), 
4th— 9th  July.  Wood- 
chat  Shrike  Lanius 
senator  North  Uist 
(Outer  Hebrides), 
1 0th— 1 1th  and  28th 
June;  Fair  Isle, 
1 4th— 1 6th  June. 

Crag  Martin  Pty- 
onoprogne  rupestris 
Stanpit  Marsh 
(Dorset),  10th  July. 
Red-rumped  Swallow 
Cecropis  daurica  Skye 
(Highland),  29th  June; 
Unstead  (Surrey), 
8th— 9th  July;  Sandy 
Point  (Hampshire), 
10th  July. 


Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor  St  Justinian 

Rose-coloured  Starling  Pastor 
roseu s Lochearnhead  (Forth), 
9th  June;  Jura  (Argyll),  10th 
June;  Rhydwyn  (Anglesey),  13th 
June;  Noss  (Shetland),  18th 
June;  Lligwy  Bay  (Anglesey), 
19th  June;  Kingsheaton 
(Devon),  19th-23rd  June;  Aber- 
daron  (Caernarfonshire),  3rd 
July;  Islay  (Argyll),  3rd-10th 
July;  Tallanstown  (Co.  Louth), 
5th  July;  Handa  (Highland), 
6th— 8th  July. 

White-throated  Robin  Irania 
gutturalis  Hartlepool  Headland 
(Cleveland),  to  10th  June. 

European  Serin  Ser/nus  serinus 
Landguard  (Suffolk),  12th  June; 
Portland  (Dorset),  16th  and 
20th— 2 1 st  June;  Whippingham 
(Isle  of  Wight),  20th  June; 
Seaford  (Sussex),  2nd  July. 
Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza 
27  I . Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor,  St  Justinian,  Pembrokeshire,  melanocephala  Fair  Isle,  3rd  and 
July  2011.  5th  July. 
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M20904  hbk 
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comprehensive  series. 
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ORNITHOLOGY 
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Winter,  Stuart 
M20  937  pbk  £7.99 
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M20856  pbk  £27.95 

INSECTS 

A PHOTOGRAHIC  GUIDE  TO 
INSECTS  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST 
and  surrounding  area 
Brock,  Paul  D 
M20952  pbk  £18.95 

NATURALIST  HANDBOOK 
No.  6 BUMBLEBEES 

Prys-Jones,  Oliver  E/ 

Corbet,  Sarah  A 
M06186  pbk  £19.99 

WILDLIFE  ART  & PHOTOGRAPHY 

WILD  IN  EUROPE 
Tamse,  Renso 
M20924  hbk  £38.00 

Birdfair 


THE  NATURAL  WORLD 
in  WATERCOLOUR 
Chaillou,  Jean-Claude 
M20606  pbk  £12.99 

PLANTS 

COLLINS  FLOWER  GUIDE 
Streeter,  David/Garrard,  Ian 
M17549  hbk  £30.00 

WILDLIFE  GARDENING  FOR 
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RHS/WT 

M19420  pbk  £12.99 
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Helm  Field  Guides  FIELD  GUIDE 
TO  WILDLIFE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 
Fitter,  Julian 
M20267  pbk  £16.99 

GALAPAGOS:  Fifty  Years  of 
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Treasure 
De  Roy,  Tui 
M20269  hbk  £30.00 

THE  JEWEL  HUNTER 
Gooddie,  Chris 
M20756  pbk  £17.99 


A PRICKLY 
AFFAIR 
The  Charm 
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Warwick, 
Hugh 
M21065 
pbk  £9.99 


D ORNITHOLOGY 


M20695  hbk  £24.99 

A Birding 
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Guide  to 
Majorca 
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M20569 
pbk  £19.99 


HANDBOOK 
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blication  price  £148.00 
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A FIELD  GUIDE  TO 
MONITORING  NESTS 
Ferguson-Lees,  James/ 

Castell,  Richard/Leech,  Dave 
M21068  pbk  £24.99 

BIRDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 
ISLANDS:  Madagascar, 
Mauritius,  Reunion,  Rodrigues, 
Seychelles  and  the  Comores 
Sinclair,  lan/Langrand,  Olivier 
M16265  pbk  £17.99 

ECOLOGY 


Come  and  see  us  at  Birdfair  - browse  our  wide  range 
of  titles  and  take  advantage  of  our  special  offers  and 
book  signings.  We  are  located  in  Marquee  3 and  will 
gladly  help  you  find  that  specialist  title  you  are  looking 
for. 


www.wildlifebooks.com/bb 

It’s  easy  to  order  from 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  . . . 

simply  call  +44  (0)1743  709420  or  go  to  our  website 
www.wildlifebooks.com/bbwhere  you  can  order 
online,  or  print  out  an  order  form  to  post  or  fax. 
Whichever  way  you  choose  to  order,  please  quote 
code  S1590  so  we  can  ensure  5%  of  the  sale  is  paid 
to  British  Birds  to  support  the  journal. 

For  book  or  ordering  enquiries,  please  call 
or  email  us  at  info@wildlifebooks.com. 


2 hbk  £148.00 


THE  CHANGING  NATURE 
OF  SCOTLAND 
Scottish  Natural  Heritage 


hwibber^  @SubbuteoBooks 


M21036  hbk  £27.50 


Postage  for  UK  delivery  is  just  £2.50  per  order.  Orders  over  £50 
are  post  free.  International  delivery  -please  contact  us  for  a quote 
- we  will  only  charge  you  postage  at  cost. 


Classified  advertising 

Payment  for  all  classified  advertisements  must  be  made  in  advance  by  VISA,  Mastercard  or  by  cheque 
payable  to  British  Birds.  Copy  deadline:  10th  of  the  month. 

Contact:  Rob  Llewellyn,  Digital  Spring  Ltd,  10  Common  Road,  Ightham,  Sevenoaks,  Kent  TN15  9DY 
Tel.  0207  123  7776.  E-mail:  Rob@digital-spring.co.uk 


Optical  Equipment 


Binoculars  & Telescopes 


Top  Makes,  Top  Models, 
Top  Advice,  Top  Deals, 
Part  Exchange 

Show  Room  Sales 
01925  730399 


FOCALPOINT 

www.fpoint.co.uk 

Credit! debit  cards  accepted 


Books 

SECOND  NATURE  Secondhand/antiquarian 
books  on  birds/  natural  history  bought/sold. 
Back  Lane,  Knapton,  York  Y026  6QJ.  Tel:  01904 
339493.  E-mail:  SecondnatureYork@  aol.com 
www.secondnaturebooks.com 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  bird  and  natural  history 
periodicals.  Free  catalogue  from  D.  & D.  H.  W. 
Morgan,  The  Pippins,  Allensmore,  Hereford 
HR2  9BP.  E-mail:  stjamestree@uk2.net, 
www.birdjournals.com 


Birdwatching  Holidays 


Birdwatching  Holidays 


m a 


Accommodation 


240  SPECIES 
INCLUDING  SEA 

Eagles 

Spectacular 
Coastal  scenery 

unforgettable 

BIRDWATCHING 


“TAnforgettAb/e  ( * 


SKYE 

Tlir  ISl  AND  & 
IOCHAISH 

www.skye.co.uk 


WADERS  BED  & BREAKFAST 

Run  by  birders  for  birders  • Guided  or  unguided 
Stanpit  Marsh  5 mins  walk,  Hengistbury  Head  10  mins  in  car, 

New  Forest  20  mins  in  car 
Total  refurb  this  year;  all  mod  cons. 

Tel:  01 202  38390 1 • Mobile:  07849  6371 57  • www.waders-b-and-b.co.uk 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING  OF  BINOCULARS  & TELESCOPES 

Optrep  Optical  Repairs 

51st  YEAR  IN  OPTICS 

www.opticalrepairs.com 

01243  601365  • E-mail:  info@opticalrepairs.com 
Optrep  (Ref:  BB),  16  Wheatfield  Road,  Selsey, 

West  Sussex  PO20  ONY  (5  minutes  from  Pagham  HLNR) 


OPTICS 


01872  263444 


www.  s wopti  cs . co . u k 


View  our  new  blog 
www.swopticsphoto.com 
for  the  latest  news  and  reviews 

Over  800  Products  Available  Online, 
www.swoptics.co.uk 
Gift  Vouchers  Available 


e&eo 


All  prices  are  subject  to  change  mmmt 

Please  check  website  for  current  prices  .m 


SLR's  and  Compacts 


Nikon  D300s  Body 

Nikon  D7000  Body 

Nikon  D90  with  18-105mm  lens 

Nikon  D5000  with  18-55VR  lens 

Nikon  D31 00  with  18-55VRIens 

Nikon  Coolpix  P100 

Nikon  Coolpix  P7QQ0 


£1199 

£1099 

£829 

£599 

£579 

£329 

£489 


Lenses 


Nikon  70-300mm  f74.5-5.6ED  VR  £499 

Nikon  300mm  f/4  IF-ED  AF-S  £999 

Nikon  Teleconverter  TC-20E  III  £399 

Nikon  Teleconverter  TC-14E II  & TC-17E II  £379 
Sigma  1 50-500mm  f/5-6.3  DG  OS  HSM  £759 
See  Web  for  other  lenses  available 


Tripods  and  Gimbals 


Jobu  Junior  v3  BWG-J3K  Gimbal  £299 

Jobu  Heavy  Ouly  BWG-HD  Mk  2 Gimbal  £389 
Jobu  BWG-PRO  B Gimbal  £499 

Velbon  DV-7000  Tripod  £139 

Velbon  Geo  E540  with  PH-1 57Q  head  £199 

Velbon  Geo  E640  with  PH- 1 57Q  head  £209 

Manfrotto  Tnpods  - see  Web 


Nikon  EOG 


Nikon  EDG  85  with  20-60x  zoom  £2039 

Nikon  EDG  65  with  16-48x  zoom  £1799 

Nikon  FSA-L2  SLR  Adapter  for  EDG  £529 

Nikon  EDG  8x42  £Call 

Nikon  EDG  10x42  £Call 

Nikon  EDG  8x32  £1449 

Nikon  EDG  10x32 £1549 


Binoculars 


Swarovski  NEW  EL  8.5x42  Swarovision  £1595 
Swarovski  NEW  EL  10x42  Swarovision  £1660 
Swarovski  SLC  8x42  HD  £ 1 359 

Leica  UltravkJ  8x42  HD  £1439 

leica  Ullravid  10x42  HD  £1519 

Zeiss  Victory  T*  FL  LT  8x42  £1159 

Zeiss  Victory  T'FLLT  10x42 £1189 


Swarovski  Scopes  & Dlgiscoplng 

ATM  80  HD  with  25-50x  zoom  & case  £2555 
ATM  65  HD  with  25-50x  zoom  & case  £ 1 989 

Swarovski  UCA  Adapter  £235 

Swarovski  DCA  Adapter  £1 59 

Swarovski  TLS  800  SLR  Adapter  £439 

Swarovski  Telescope  Rail  £112 


Zeiss  Scopes  & Digiscoping 

New  Victory  Diascope  85. 20-60x  & case  £2199 
New  Victory  Diascope  85. 20-75x  & case  £2399 

New  Victory  Diascope  65, 15-56x  & case  £1999 

Zeiss  Photoscope  £4499 

Zeiss  Digital  Adapter  £299 

Zeiss  SLR  Adapter  £329 


Leica  Scopes  & Digiscoping 

APO  Teievid  HD  82.  25-50x  zoom  & case  £2599 
APO  Teievid  HD  65, 25-50x  zoom  & case  £2299 
Leica  Digital  Adapter  3 £349 

Leica  Digital  Adapter  4 £79 

Leica  Trica  Tripod  with  DH1  Fluid  Head  £519 
Leica  D-Lux  5 - Available  Oct'  1 0 £630 

Leica  V-Lux  2 Available  Oct'  10 £675 

Opticron  Scopes  & Digiscoping 

HR66  GA  ED,  18  54x  SDLv2  zoom  & case  £899 
ES80  GA  ED,  20-60x  HDF  Zoom  & case  £669 
GS52  GA  ED  with  1 2-36x  HDF  Zoom  £379 

Opticron  SDLv2  zoom  eye-piece  £259 

Opticron  UDCA  Adapter  £96 

Opticron  SLR  Telephoto  Adapter  £ 1 49 

Opticron  Panasonic  Lumix  FS10  Camera  Kit  £265 


Binoculars  

Opticron  Aurora  BGA  8x42  & 10x42  £685 

Opticron  DBA  Oasis  8x42  & 10x42  £549 

Opticron  Imagic  BGA  SE  8x42  £369 

Opticron  Verano  BGA  8x42  £295 

Opticron  Countryman  BGA  T PC  8x42  £249 

Opticron  Taiga  8x25  & 10x25  £89 

Opticron  Gallery  Scope  8x20  (dose  focus)  C70 


South  West  Optics 

22a  River  Street  Truro  Cornwall  UK  TR1  2SJ 


01872  263444  sales@swoptics.com 
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Premier  Optical  Sites 

wonderful  places,  fantastic  service,  premium  brands 


a million 
voices  for 
nature 


a million 
voices  for 
nature 


Coming  soon... 

August,  British  Birdwatching  Fair  2011 


You  could  always  get  great  choice  and  service  from  our  shops,  but  now  we  have  created  six  premier  outlets 
where  you  can  get  access  to  an  even  wider  range  of  premium,  brand  name  equipment  any  time  you  call  in. 

The  Lodge  • Minsmere  »Titchwell  Marsh  • Pulborough  Brooks  • Leighton  Moss  • Saitholme 


Why  buy  from  the  RSPB? 

• Excellent  range  of  products  from  the  top  manufacturers 

• Try  in  a relaxed  viewing  environment  in  field  conditions 

• Unrivalled  customer  service 

• All  shop  profits  go  directly  to  conservation 


Remember,  all  our  shops  can  make  arrangements  for  you  to  test  any  item  on  our  stock  list,  and  they  also  hold  regular  demo  days 
where  a wider  range  than  normal  is  available  for  you  to  try  before  you  buy.  Contact  your  nearest  shop  for  latest  information. 
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SWAROVSKI 

OPTIK 


Viking 


Nikon 


We  make  it  visi 


Bempton  Cliffs,  East  Yorkshire,  01262  851179 
Conwy,  01492  584091 

Carsington  Water,  Derbyshire,  01629  541842 
Darts  Farm,  Devon,  01392  879438 
Dungeness,  Kent,  01797  320588 
Fairbum  Ings,  Yorkshire,  01977  628191 
Fineshade  Wood,  Northamptonshire,  01780  444691 
Lake  Vymwy,  Powys,  01691  870278 


Leighton  Moss,  Lancashire.  01524  701601 
Loch  Lomond  Shores,  Dunbartonshire,  01389  752538 
Loch  Garten.  Strathspey,  01479  831476 
Lochwinnoch,  Renfrewshire.  01505  842663 

Minsmere,  Suffolk  01728  648281 
Newport  Wetlands,  Newport.  01633  63636 

Pulborough  Brooks.  West  Susses,  01798  875851 
Old  Moor,  South  Yorkshire,  01226  751593 


Rainham  Marshes,  Greater  London,  01708  899840 

Radipole  Lake,  Dorset,  01305  778313 

Ribble  Discovery  Centre,  Lancashire,  01253  796292 

Saitholme  Tees  Valle  , 01642  546625 
South  Stack  Cliffs.  Anglesey,  01407  762100 

The  Lodge.  Sandy.  Bedfordshir  e 01767  680541 
Titchwell  Marsh.  Norfolk  01485  210779 
Vane  Farm,  Kinross,  01577  862355 


You  can  order  online  today  at  wwnM.rspboptics.com,  buy  at  RSPB  shops  or  call  01 986  87531 5 for  your  nearest  stockists. 


The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  (RSPB)  is  a registered  charity:  England  and  Wales  no.  207076,  Scotland  no.  SC037654  Image  by  Tom  Marshall  ( rspb-images.com ) 


PENTAX  is 


This  rooting  tooti 
scope,  when  you  trade  in  you 

What's  more,  all  working  binoculars  will  be 


To  claim  your  reward,  turn  in  your  old  binocular  at  the 
and  21st  August  2011. 

For  more  information  visit:  www.pentax.co.uk/deadoralive/ 


Dead  or  Alive!"  campaign,  featuring  at  Birdfair  2011. 

to  £150  off  a new  PENTAX  binocular  or  spotting 

s (Midla2  to  proi^ff^tii^lioti tLdhd  wildlife  conservatii 

the  19th 


DCF  ED 

Our  flagship  binocular  the  DCF  ED 
features  a die-cast  magnesium 
construction,  extra  low  dispersion 
glass  and  wonderfully  bright, 
sharp  and  contrast  filled  images. 


DCF  BC 

Our  newest  binocular  the  DCF 
sports  compact  open  bridge  styling 
while  also  delivering  excellent 
performance  from  it's  fully  coated 
lenses  and  prisms. 


• Check  out  hundreds  of  stands, 
offering  the  best  in  binoculars, 
holidays,  books,  birdfood,  wildlife 
art  and  outdoor  clothing. 

• Guest  appearances  by  famous 
wildlife  personalities  - Nick  Baker, 
Mark  Carwardine,  Mike  Dilger, 

Pete  Dunn,  Philippa  Forester, 
Charlie  Hamilton-James,  Simon 
King,  Johnny  Kingdom,  David 
Lindo,  Stephen  Moss,  Chris 
Packham,  Jonathan  and  Angie  Scott. 


• You  simply  pay  to  enter,  then 
all  the  entertainments  are  free  - 
lecture  programmes,  events, 
quizzes  plus  fun  and  games  for 
children  and  adults  throughout 
the  three  days. 

• Enjoy  wonderful  birdwatching 
in  the  beautiful  countryside  on 
the  shores  of  Rutland  Water. 

• Be  green  - come  by  train. 


British  Birdwatching  Fair 
2011-2013 
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Supporting  Programme  Rutland  Water  UK  • Friday  19  to  Sunday  21  August  201 1 


F L Y W A Y S Anglian  Water  Birdwatching  Centre,  Egleton  Nature  Reserve  • 9 am-5.30  pm  daily.  Adults  £12.50,  children  FREE 

Special  price  for  RSPB  and  Wildlife  Trust  Members  on  Sunday  only:  £10 
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Mark  Holling  and  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 


Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina 


Review  of  the  year  2009 

This,  the  36th  report  of  the  Rare  Breeding 
Birds  Panel  (RBBP),  includes  details  of  86 
species  or  distinctive  races  that  bred  (or 
showed  signs  of  breeding)  in  the  UK  in  2009, 
four  more  than  in  2008.  A further  two  species 
are  listed  in  Appendix  1.  Two  species  appear 
for  the  first  time  (Ring-billed  Gull  Larus 
delawarensis  and  Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidus ) 
and  five  of  the  86  did  not  feature  in  the  2008 
report  (Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus , 
Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans , Waxwing 
Bombycilla  garrulus,  Bluethroat  Luscinia 
svecica  and  Common  Redpoll  Carduelis 
flammea). 

After  rather  wet  summers  in  2007  and 
2008,  the  breeding  season  of  2009  was  less 
disrupted  by  storms  and  flooding.  Generally, 
the  months  March  to  June  were  warmer  and 
sunnier  than  average  and,  in  most  areas,  drier 


too.  In  July,  however,  rainfall  was  significantly 
above  average  almost  everywhere,  particu- 
larly in  a broad  swathe  stretching  from 
southwest  England,  through  Wales,  the  Mid- 
lands and  northern  England  into  eastern 
Scotland.  Prolonged  wet  weather  affected 
fieldwork  and  the  productivity  of  some 
species  in  certain  areas,  such  as  Honey-buz- 
zards Pernis  apivorus  in  Wales.  Another 
weather-related  factor  was  an  unusually  cold 
spell  in  January  and  early  February  in 
England  and  Wales,  which  affected  some  resi- 
dent passerines,  such  as  Hartford  Warblers 
Sylvia  undata. 

Fieldwork  for  Bird  Atlas  2007-1 1 con- 
tributed to  higher  figures  for  some  species, 
perhaps  especially  in  Scotland,  for  example 
Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope , where  the 
main  breeding  population  is  in  Highland,  on 
lochs  which  normally  receive  only  occasional 
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coverage.  In  a review  of  the  status  of  Gadwall 
A.  strepera , we  report  over  1,800  pairs  and, 
given  the  year-on -year  increase  and  the  wide- 
spread breeding  population,  this  will  be  the 
last  report  to  include  this  species.  We  show 
that  most  breeding  Gadwalls  are  in  England, 
and  the  same  applies  to  Common  Pochard 
Aythya  ferina  for  which  the  overall  increase 
seems  to  be  fuelled  by  English  breeding  pairs 
only. 

Common  Quail  Coturnix  coturnix  numbers 
in  2009  were  the  highest  since  2005  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  records  suggests  that  the  2009 
influx  was  mainly  into  northern  Britain. 

A feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the 
number  of  rarer  herons  attempting  to  breed. 
Eurasian  Bitterns  Botaurus  stellaris  continued 
their  increase  and  range  expansion  in  2009, 
while  Little  Egrets  Egretta  garzetta  topped 
800  pairs  for  the  first  time.  Cattle  Egrets 
Bubulcus  ibis  probably  bred  for  the  second 
year  in  a row,  and  two  sites  in  southwest 
England  held  Little  Bitterns,  although  no 
breeding  was  recorded  in  2009. 

Overall,  2009  was  a good  year  for  Honey- 
buzzards,  with  the  highest  number  of  pairs 
reported  for  eight  years  and  high  rates  of 
fledging,  perhaps  assisted  by  more  clement 
weather  in  England  and  Scotland.  However, 
pairs  in  Wales  struggled  even  to  hatch  young, 
and  none  fledged  for  the  first  time  in  at  least 
seven  years.  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aerugi- 
nosus  bred  for  the  first  time  in  over  160  years 
in  Northern  Ireland,  and  showed  signs  of 
spreading  into  southwest  England,  though 
the  Scottish  population  has  become  more 
restricted  in  range. 

A nationwide  survey  of  Corn  Crakes  Crex 
crex  found  that  overall  numbers  are  holding 
up,  yet  there  is  still  no  indication  of  range 
expansion  away  from  the  core  areas  in  north- 
west Scotland  or  from  the  reintroduction 
scheme  in  Cambridgeshire.  Another  reintro- 
duction project  reported  successes,  with  the 
first  fledged  Great  Bustards  Otis  tarda  from 
the  scheme  in  Wiltshire.  The  Avocet  Recurvi- 
rostra  avosetta  is  now  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant of  the  rare  breeding  birds  in  this  report, 
yet  it  remains  vulnerable  because  it  nests  in 
discrete  and  often  small  colonies,  and  pro- 
ductivity is  poor  at  many  sites. 

A single  Ring-billed  Gull  in  Scotland, 
paired  with  a Common  Gull  L.  canus. 


appeared  to  be  sitting  on  eggs;  this  would 
have  been  the  first  confirmed  breeding  for 
Britain  if  more  evidence  had  been  gathered. 
(Note  that  it  now  appears  that  there  was  a 
successful  mixed  pairing  in  Northern  Ireland 
in  2004.)  The  status  of  the  UK’s  breeding 
Little  Terns  Sternula  albifrons  is  reviewed  in 
this  report  and  we  show  that  the  population 
seems  to  be  stable.  Roseate  Terns  Sterna 
dougallii  were  found  at  1 1 sites,  including 
locations  in  five  counties  where  they  did  not 
attempt  to  breed  in  2008.  A single  Pallid  Swift 
in  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  was  unusual  in 
that  it  remained  for  a month  at  a site  where 
Common  Swifts  Apus  apus  breed. 

The  first  proof  of  breeding  by  Cetti’s  War- 
blers Cettia  cetti  in  the  UK,  in  1973,  coin- 
cided with  the  first  RBBP  report,  and  we 
include  a review  of  the  status  of  this  species 
since  then.  Although  there  were  over  2,300 
territories  in  40  counties  in  2009,  there  is 
some  uncertainty  over  the  effect  of  the  recent 
run  of  cold  winters  (especially  2009/10  and 
2010/11).  It  appears  that  the  cold  snap  in 
early  2009  did  not  have  much  effect  on  this 
species,  however.  Our  ability  to  record  accu- 
rately the  numbers  of  three  other  passerines, 
the  populations  of  which  are  concentrated  in 
southeast  England,  is  limited  without  full 
surveys  but  data  submitted  for  this  report 
indicate  that  Dartford  Warbler  numbers 
crashed  in  some  areas,  while  populations  of 
both  Woodlark  Lullula  arborea  and  Firecrest 
Regulus  ignicapilla  seem  to  have  held  up. 

Prolonged  easterly  winds  in  May  might 
have  been  responsible  for  the  arrival  of  three 
species  of  rare  warbler.  A male  Subalpine 
Warbler  S.  cantillans  sang  for  1 1 days  in  Shet- 
land, a pair  of  Icterine  Warblers  Hippolais 
icterina  bred  in  Highland  (and  there  were  at 
least  four  other  singing  males  in  suitable 
breeding  habitat  elsewhere  in  Highland), 
while  Marsh  Warblers  Acrocephalus  palustris 
were  present  at  12  sites  and  at  least  five  pairs 
bred  - most  records  being  away  from  the 
former  regular  breeding  areas  in  Kent.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  a pair  of  Waxwings  Bomby- 
cilla  garrulus  in  Caithness  had  stayed  on  after 
the  winter  or  arrived  during  May  but,  what- 
ever the  origin,  seeing  two  together  in  poten- 
tial nesting  habitat  must  have  been  an 
exciting  discovery. 

A few  species  occur  in  most  years  yet  are 
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strangely  absent  in  others.  In  2008,  we 
reported  up  to  seven  pairs  of  Fieldfare  Turdus 
pilaris , yet  there  were  no  reports  in  2009. 
Conversely,  there  were  no  reports  of 
Common  Redpoll  in  2008,  yet  a pair  bred  in 
Shetland  in  2009  and  records  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides  raised  the  possibility  of  other 
breeding  attempts.  A survey  of  Cirl  Buntings 
Emberiza  cirlus  found  an  increase  of  24% 
since  the  last  survey,  in  2003,  but  little  expan- 
sion of  range  from  the  core  area  of  south 
Devon. 

The  2009  report 

Following  a review  of  criteria  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  species,  we  felt  it  was  opportune  to 
include  more  detailed  analyses  of  selected 
species  that  typically  have  over  1,000 
breeding  pairs  in  a year.  Three  species  are 
thus  treated  in  more  depth:  Gadwall,  Little 
Tern  and  Cetti’s  Warbler,  with  texts  by  Tony 
Fox,  Sabine  Schmitt  and  David  Norman 
respectively.  As  usual,  there  are  additional 
summaries  for  species  covered  by  a national 
survey;  in  2009  these  involved  Corn  Crake 
and  Cirl  Bunting,  and  these  RSPB-led  surveys 


are  summarised  by  Mark  Eaton  and  Simon 
Wotton. 

This  report  also  updates  the  criteria  used 
to  select  species  for  the  RBBP  list.  We  explain 
further  why  we  ask  for  the  type  of  data  we  do 
(in  particular  whether  detailed  site  informa- 
tion or  only  county  totals  are  requested).  For 
the  first  time  we  have  categorised  the  popula- 
tion ranges  of  each  of  the  regularly  breeding 
species,  and  have  attempted  to  provide  an 
indication  of  how  complete  we  consider  the 
data  to  be.  This  new  information  is  presented 
in  a banner  for  each  regularly  breeding 
species.  Each  banner  shows  four  key  pieces  of 
information:  (1)  the  population  status  (very 
rare,  rare,  scarce  and  less  scarce),  which  is 
determined  by  (2)  the  mean  breeding  popu- 
lation size  for  the  last  five  years,  the  total  esti- 
mated in  the  last  national  survey,  or  the  best 
recent  population  estimate  if  neither  of  the 
aforementioned  is  available;  (3)  an  indication 
of  how  representative  the  data  we  present  are 
(‘coverage’);  and  (4)  the  BoCC3  listing  (Red, 
Amber  or  Green;  see  Eaton  et  al.  2009).  Full 
definitions  of  these  terms  are  included  under 
‘Terminology’,  below. 


Little  Terns  Sternula  albifrons 
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The  criteria  used  to  select  species 
for  the  RBBP  list 

In  the  early  years,  after  its  formation  in  1972, 
the  RBBP  included  only  the  rarest  breeding 
birds  in  the  UK,  mostly  those  with  fewer  than 
300  breeding  pairs  in  a typical  year.  With 
effect  from  the  1996  season,  however,  the  list 
was  extended  to  include  all  species  on 
Schedule  1 of  the  1981  Wildlife  & Country- 
side Act  (Ogilvie  1997).  This  allowed  the 
inclusion  of  all  species  with  a population  size 
of  up  to  1,500  breeding  pairs,  many  of  which 
were  not  monitored  by  any  other  national 
scheme.  There  have  been  minimal  changes 
since  then.  For  most  species  on  the  list,  we 
have  requested  full  site  details  (of  nests  or 
territories),  but  for  the  more  numerous 
species  (over  300  pairs  nationally)  we  have 
asked  for  county  totals  only,  as  long  as  there 
are  more  than  ten  pairs  or  sites  within  the 
recording  area  (otherwise  full  site  details  have 
been  requested). 

In  March  2011,  the  current  species  list  was 
reviewed,  along  with  the  criteria  used  to 
determine  the  species  included  and  the  type 
of  information  we  should  attempt  to  collect 
for  each  species.  The  results  of  that  review  are 
presented  here. 

Regular  breeders 

The  main  part  of  the  list  is  composed  of 
species  which  attempt  to  breed  in  most  years. 
All  of  these  have  been  proved  to  breed  in  the 
UK  at  least  once,  and  our  reports  show  that 
they  bred,  attempted  to  breed,  or  were 
recorded  as  present  in  at  least  eight  of  the  last 
ten  years.  For  each  of  these  species,  the 
species  banner  shows  the  mean  number  of 
breeding  pairs  during  2005-09  (or  the  most 
recent  population  estimate)  and,  based  on 
this  information,  the  relevant  population- 
status  category;  these  are  very  rare  (fewer 
than  30  pairs),  rare  (30-300  pairs),  scarce 
(301-1,000  pairs),  and  less  scarce  (more  than 
1,000  breeding  pairs). 

There  are  now  76  species  on  the  Regular 
Breeders  List.  For  the  rare  and  very  rare 
species,  we  shall  continue  to  request  records 
for  all  sites.  For  more  numerous  species  that 
nest  in  colonies,  or  where  compiling  a site 
gazetteer  is  an  important  role  of  the  RBBP, 
we  shall  also  now  request  all  site  data.  These 
species  are  Eurasian  Wigeon,  Red-throated 
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Diver  Gavia  stellata.  Little  Egret,  Marsh 
Harrier,  Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus , Avocet, 
Dotterel  Charadrius  morinellus,  Whimbrel, 
Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia , Mediterranean 
Gull  Larus  melanocephalus , Little  Tern  and 
Hawfinch  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes.  For 
other  scarce  and  less  scarce  species,  where 
there  are  more  than  ten  pairs  or  sites  within 
the  recording  area,  we  shall  continue  to 
collect  county  totals  only.  A full  breakdown 
of  species  and  categories  is  given  on  our 
website  www.rbbp.org.uk. 

All  regularly  breeding  species  with  esti- 
mated breeding  populations  of  fewer  than 
1,500  breeding  pairs  will  qualify  automati- 
cally for  inclusion  on  the  RBBP  list.  More 
numerous  species  will  be  judged  periodically 
against  a series  of  criteria  to  decide  whether 
they  remain  on  the  list  (see  Box  1). 


BOX  I 


The  inclusion  of  species  on  the 
RBBP  list 

All  species  with  fewer  than  1 ,500  pairs  in  a 
typical  year  are  included  on  the  list,  but 
more  numerous  species  are  judged  against 
the  following  criteria;  if  one  or  more  of 
these  apply,  a species  currently  on  the 
RBBP  list  will  be  retained. 

• the  population  is  believed  to  be  in 
decline; 

• population  monitoring  is  poor; 

• RBBP  data  can  usefully  document  edge- 
of-range  expansion/contraction; 

• the  breeding  range  is  restricted; 

• there  is  other  conservation  need  (e.g. 
influence  of  persecution  or  habitat  loss); 

• RBBP  reporting  may  help  to  boost 
monitoring  effort; 

• the  collation  of  data  provides  useful  site 
information; 

• population  trends  indicate  that  there 
may  be  a downturn  in  the  population  in 
the  short  to  medium  term; 

• RBBP  monitoring  offers  something  that 
no  other  monitoring  does; 

• the  UK  population  is  of  international 
significance; 

• the  current  estimated  UK  population  is 
fewer  than  c.  2,000  pairs. 
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Occasional  breeders 

These  are  species  which  have  bred  at  least 
once  in  the  UK  but  not  sufficiently  often  to 
be  included  as  a regular  breeder.  We  aim  to 
collect  full  nest  and  site  details  for  any 
records  of  all  of  these  species. 

Potential  breeders 

These  are  species  which  have  not  yet  bred  in 
the  UK  but  have  shown  behaviour  indicating 
that  they  may  do  so  in  the  future.  They 
include  pairs  present  in  suitable  breeding 
habitat  during  the  breeding  season  and 
singing  male  passerines  that  remain  in  suit- 
able habitat  for  at  least  a week.  We  aim  to 
collect  full  site  details  for  any  records  of  all  of 
these  species,  preferably  also  to  include  the 
dates  when  the  birds  were  present. 

Data  quality  and  coverage 
definitions 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  species  on  the 
RBBP  list,  we  have  reviewed  the  quality  of 
data  received.  Reporting  varies  from  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  entire  populations  for 
species  which  are  relatively  easy  to  find  and 
present  in  small  numbers  (e.g.  Common 
Crane  Grus  grus),  occur  entirely/mostly 
within  monitored  reserve  networks  (e.g. 
Roseate  Tern),  or  are  the  recipients  of  dedi- 
cated monitoring  effort  (e.g.  Eurasian 
Bittern),  to  very  poor  coverage  for  species 
that  typically  occur  away  from  reserves  at  low 
densities  across  widespread  habitats  (e.g.  Cirl 
Bunting),  in  poorly  observed  areas  (e.g.  Snow 
Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis),  or  are  cryptic 
(e.g.  Hawfinch).  In  other  cases  reporting  cov- 
erage may  be  incomplete  because  detailed 
data  are  withheld  from  the  Panel  (e.g.  Osprey 
Pandion  haliaetus).  We  have  thus  categorised 
the  degree  of  coverage  of  regularly  reported 
species,  as  follows: 

• near-complete  (RBBP  reports  present 
more  or  less  accurate  annual  totals); 

• high  (a  good  estimate  of  the  number  of 
pairs  breeding  annually,  though  a small 
but  unknown  proportion  has  not  been 
recorded/reported ) ; 

• moderate  (a  less  accurate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  pairs  breeding  annually,  which 
is  nonetheless  a significant  proportion  of 
the  total  population); 

• low  (the  quality  of  the  data  received  is  so 
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poor  that  population  estimates  are  of  little 
value  for  conservation  or  status  reviews; 
however,  maintaining  an  archive  of  known 
sites  is  useful,  and  this  information  can  be 
used  in  the  design  of  future  targeted 
surveys). 

We  expect  that  the  classifications  for  some 
species  may  change  between  years,  owing  to 
variation  in  observer  coverage  (or  reporting); 
we  might  expect  an  improvement  for  some 
species  during  the  period  of  the  2007-11 
Atlas,  and  for  species  surveyed  under  the 
Statutory  Conservation  Agencies/RSPB 
Annual  Breeding  Bird  Scheme  (SCARABBS) 
there  will  be  periodic  improvements  in  cov- 
erage. For  example,  coverage  of  Cirl  Buntings 
in  2009  was  complete  because  of  a national 
survey  but  coverage  of  this  species  between 
survey  years  is  poor. 

We  hope  that  these  classifications  will  help 
readers  to  understand  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  RBBP  data  for  each  species 
and  thus  aid  interpretation.  For  example, 
readers  should  have  faith  that  between-year 
variation  in  the  number  of  White-tailed 
Eagles  Haliaeetus  albicilla  reported  is  due  to 
genuine  changes  in  the  number  of  breeding 
pairs  (in  the  case  of  this  species,  a steady 
increase),  whereas  between-year  fluctuations 
in  the  number  of  Redwings  Turdus  iliacus 
may  reflect  variation  in  observer  effort  or  in 
the  tendency  of  observers  to  report  sightings. 

The  RBBP  list 

The  review  process  described  above  exam- 
ined each  of  the  current  regular  breeders  on 
the  RBBP  list,  and  also  other  species  where 
the  population  is  now  believed  to  be  under  or 
close  to  1,500  breeding  pairs.  The  results  are 
as  follows. 

All  species  currently  on  the  RBBP  list  will 
be  retained,  with  three  exceptions:  Gadwall, 
Feach’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa 
and  Scottish  Crossbill  Loxia  scotica.  None  of 
the  criteria  listed  in  Box  I now  applies  to 
these  species  (more  detail  is  included  in  the 
species  accounts).  They  are  removed  from 
the  list  with  immediate  effect  and  this  will 
therefore  be  the  last  RBBP  report  to  include 
them.  Other  species  with  over  1,000  pairs  will 
be  reviewed  every  two  years  to  establish 
whether  the  retention  criteria  are  still  being 
met.  Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus  and  Cetti’s 
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Warbler  look  to  be  the  most  likely  candidates 
for  removal,  given  the  current  rates  of  popu- 
lation increase.  However,  at  this  point  in 
time,  it  is  felt  that  the  annual  county  reviews 
presented  in  these  reports  currently  offer 
something  unique  in  assessing  the  changing 
status  of  these  species.  In  future,  species  will 
be  removed  only  if  none  of  the  qualifying  cri- 
teria given  in  Box  1 apply. 

Looking  at  other  species  where  the  esti- 
mated population  is  now  less  than  1,500 
pairs,  we  found  five  new  species  that  fulfil 
our  criteria:  Arctic  Skua  Stercorarius  para- 
siticus, Long-eared  Owl  Asio  otus , Short-eared 
Owl  A.  flammeus,  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  minor  and  Willow  Tit  Poecile 
montana. 

In  BoCC3  (Eaton  et  al.  2009),  Arctic  Skua 
moved  from  Green  to  Red  because  of  a severe 
decline  in  its  breeding  population  (56% 
between  1987  and  2008)  and  the  RBBP 
would  now  like  to  collect  details  of  numbers 
at  each  breeding  site.  Applying  this  rate  of 
decline  to  the  population  of  2,136  apparently 
occupied  territories  (AOTs)  estimated  in  the 
Seabird  2000  census  (Mitchell  et  al.  2004) 
suggests  that  the  number  of  pairs  now  could 
be  little  more  than  1,000  and  that  annual 
monitoring  is  desirable. 


Both  the  owls  are  notoriously  difficult  to 
census  and  a national  survey  is  at  present 
unlikely  to  take  place.  There  is  some  uncer- 
tainty over  the  size  of  their  populations,  and 
the  last  breeding  Atlas  (Gibbons  et  al  1993) 
suggested  populations  of  around  1,500 
breeding  pairs  of  Long-eared  Owls  and 
around  1,000  breeding  pairs  of  Short-eared 
Owls.  We  feel  that  by  collecting  county  totals 
of  both  species  (or  details  of  all  sites  where 
there  are  fewer  than  ten  pairs  in  a county), 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  an  annual  status 
review  of  these  species  at  the  UK  level,  some- 
thing which  is  not  currently  available. 

BBS  and  provisional  Atlas  data  show  that 
there  has  been  a reduction  in  both  numbers 
and  range  of  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpeckers, 
with  populations  now  perhaps  around  1,000 
pairs.  In  2009  the  species  was  recorded  in  just 
19  BBS  squares  (Risely  et  al.  2010).  For  the 
Willow  Tit,  there  has  been  some  considerable 
range  contraction  but  the  species  remains 
reasonably  common  in  its  core  range  in  some 
northern  and  central  counties  of  England, 
South  Wales  and  Dumfries  & Galloway. 
However,  in  2009  it  occurred  in  just  42  (1%) 
of  BBS  squares  (Risely  et  al.  2010),  so  it  may 
no  longer  be  possible  to  continue  to  monitor 
Willow  Tits  using  BBS  trends.  For  both  these 


272.  Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus,  Yorkshire,  January  2009.  Short-eared  Owl  is  one  of  the  five 
new  species  which  the  RBBP  will  report  on  from  2010. 
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species,  RBBP  reporting  could  fulfil  a useful 
monitoring  role  providing  status  and  distri- 
bution at  the  county  level  on  an  annual  basis, 
information  not  currently  available. 

To  achieve  reasonable  results  for  these  five 
new  species,  as  for  other  species  on  the  RBBP 
list,  we  will  be  dependent  on  the  collation 
and  submission  of  totals  by  county  recorders 
and  (for  the  owls)  Raptor  Study  Groups.  We 
therefore  ask  that  all  county  recorders  and 
others  who  submit  data  to  the  Panel  include 
these  species  in  all  future  submissions, 
including  those  for  2010.  The  Panel  has  com- 
piled some  guidelines  for  the  collection  of 
records  of  these  five  species  and  these  can  be 
found  on  our  website  www.rbbp.org.uk. 

Data  sources 

Records  are  collated  from  all  counties  of 
England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  not  from  the 
Channel  Islands.  Most  of  the  information 
presented  is  submitted  by  county  and 
regional  bird  recorders,  for  whose  support  we 
are  extremely  grateful.  We  also  receive  infor- 
mation from  a number  of  other  sources, 
including  valuable  returns  from  Schedule  1 
licence  holders.  Raptor  Study  Groups,  data 
from  national  surveys,  counts  from  RSPB 
reserves,  and  other  single-species  studies  (see 
Acknowledgments). 

The  number  of  contributing  recording 
areas  (or  ‘counties’)  is  similar  to  that  in  2008, 
at  66  full  returns  supplemented  by  extracts 
from  five  bird  reports.  It  is  most  welcome  to 
see  Gower,  Greater  London  and  Perth  8c 
Kinross  back  among  the  list  of  contributing 
counties,  though  disappointing  not  to  receive 
data  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  report  from 
two  areas  (Clyde  Islands  and  Essex)  that  did 
submit  data  for  2008.  However,  at  least  some 
data  were  available  from  all  counties  and 
regions  and  so  the  numbers  of  pairs  of  each 
species  in  this  report  are  broadly  comparable 
with  those  in  recent  RBBP  reports. 

Data  were  received  from  all  counties  in 
England  except  Essex.  No  data  were  available 
directly  for  the  Welsh  counties  of  Gwent, 
Montgomeryshire  and  Radnorshire,  so  some 
records  were  extracted  from  the  Welsh  Bird 
Report  (Pritchard  2011).  In  Scotland,  no 
returns  were  received  from  Caithness  and 
Clyde  Islands,  and  some  data  were  not  avail- 
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able  from  the  Outer  Hebrides  (specifically 
Lewis  8c  Harris). 

Bird  of  prey  monitoring  in  many  parts  of 
the  UK  is  achieved  largely  by  the  work  of  the 
various  Raptor  Study  Groups  (RSGs).  In 
Scotland,  these  groups  provided  area  totals, 
via  the  Scottish  Raptor  Monitoring  Scheme, 
although  some  of  these  data  cannot  always  be 
matched  with  the  bird  recording  areas  used 
in  this  report.  In  much  of  northern  England, 
mainly  upland  raptors  are  monitored  by  an 
array  of  groups  now  operating  under  the 
Northern  England  Raptor  Forum  (NERF). 
NERF  produced  their  first  report  in  2010; 
this  covered  the  2009  breeding  season  and, 
where  possible,  their  summaries  are  used  in 
this  report.  Schedule  1 raptor  data  from 
Wales  were  collated  for  RBBP  under  contract 
from  the  Countryside  Council  for  Wales  by 
RSPB  Wales.  Lastly,  having  received  full 
details  of  rare  birds  of  prey  in  Northern 
Ireland  for  2008  from  the  Northern  Ireland 
Raptor  Study  Group,  data  provided  for  2009 
was  sadly  rather  more  piecemeal,  so  the  2009 
raptor  data  presented  in  this  report  for 
Northern  Ireland  are  incomplete. 

Readers  should  take  into  account  any  gaps 
in  the  coverage  when  reviewing  the  data  pre- 
sented in  this  report. 

Because  the  annual  RBBP  reports  repre- 
sent an  important  source  of  information  for 
conservation  bodies,  we  strive  to  maximise 
coverage  across  the  whole  of  the  UK.  Conse- 
quently, any  late  submissions  are  still 
welcome  and  important;  such  records  will  be 
added  to  our  confidential  archives  to  ensure 
that  annual  statistics  and  the  inventory  of 
breeding  sites  are  updated.  Amendments  and 
corrections  to  our  published  reports 
are  included  on  the  RBBP  website 
(www.rbbp.org.uk/rbbp-reports);  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  we  have  provided  such 
updates  to  the  published  reports  for  2005, 
2006,  2007  and  2008. 

Recording  standards 

Most  records  are  now  received  electronically 
and  we  are  most  grateful  to  all  those  who 
were  able  to  submit  data  in  time  for  inclusion 
in  this  report.  Records  should  be  submitted 
by  the  end  of  each  calendar-year,  for  the 
previous  year’s  breeding  season.  Thus,  data 
for  2010  should  be  submitted  by  31st 
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273.  Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata , Suffolk,  April  2009. There  are  uncertainties  about  the 
numbers  of  this  species  following  colder  than  average  weather  in  early  2009  in  southern  England, 
and  prolonged  cold  conditions  nationwide  in  the  two  subsequent  winters. Thus,  despite  there  being 
over  3,000  breeding  pairs  in  the  last  national  survey,  Dartford  Warbler  will  remain  on  the  RBBP  list 
for  the  time  being. 


December  2011,  and  so  on.  Guidelines  on 
data  submission  are  available  on  the  RBBP 
website. 

The  website  also  includes  the  acceptance 
criteria  for  records  contained  in  these 
reports;  these  have  not  changed  in  recent 
years.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  a continued 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  information 
submitted,  following  the  recommendations 
and  guidelines  introduced  in  2009  (see 
www.rbbp.org.uk/rbbp-recording-standards). 

Conservation  uses  of  RBBP  data 

It  is  RBBP  policy  to  make  data  available  for 
relevant  conservation  uses,  with  appropriate 
controls.  Site-specific  information  is  used  by 
JNCC  and  the  country  conservation  agencies, 
and  national  datasets  by  the  RSPB  for  survey 
planning.  Over  the  last  12  months,  RBBP 
data  for  selected  species  have  been  used  to 
review  the  historical  distribution  of  Cetti’s 
and  Dartford  Warblers  against  the  effects  of 
climate  change,  to  review  the  status  of  Savi’s 
Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides,  and  to 
prepare  for  RSPB-led  surveys  of  Dotterel  and 


Snow  Bunting.  Work  also  continued  with  the 
review  of  the  UK’s  Special  Protection  Area 
network. 

The  Panel 

The  current  membership  of  the  Panel 
(September  2011)  is  as  follows:  Mark  Eaton, 
Ian  Francis,  Simon  Gillings,  Andrew  King, 
David  Norman,  David  Stroud  (Chairman) 
and  Mark  Holling  (Secretary).  Members 
serve  in  a personal  capacity,  but  some  also 
reflect  the  interests  and  requirements  of  the 
funding  partners,  JNCC  (on  behalf  of  the 
country  conservation  agencies)  and  RSPB,  as 
well  as  the  BTO.  Panel  membership  aims  to 
achieve  broadly  representative  geographic 
coverage  and  to  include  members  who  have 
active  involvement  in  monitoring  schemes 
and  specialist  research  groups,  or  who  partic- 
ipate in  various  external  groups,  to  facilitate 
liaison  between  the  Panel  and  researchers, 
ringers,  surveyors  and  conservation  practi- 
tioners. Andrew  King  joined  the  Panel  as  an 
independent  member  in  November  2010 
(Brit.  Birds  103:  746). 
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Terminology 

Recording  areas 

The  recording  areas  used  in  this  report  are  the  same 
as  in  previous  reports  (see  Holling  et  al.  2007  and 
www.rbbp.org.uk);  these  match  the  bird  recording 
areas  used  by  recorders  across  the  UK,  with  Gower 
and  East  Glamorgan  presented  separately  contra  Bal- 
lance  & Smith  (2008).  We  attempt  to  collate  all 
breeding  records  by  recording  area  (usually  ‘county’) 
wherever  possible  and  urge  contributors  to  submit 
records  in  the  same  manner,  via  recorders.  In  some 
cases,  records  are  presented  under  different  area 
groupings,  for  instance  by  Raptor  Study  Group  (RSG) 
area.  Thus,  the  Central  Scotland  RSG  covers  an  area 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  Upper  Forth  recording  area, 
but  does  include  parts  of  neighbouring  recording 
areas  including  Clyde;  the  South  Strathclyde  RSG  area 
includes  both  Ayrshire  and  Clyde  and  some  of  the 
Clyde  Islands;  and  the  Tayside  RSG  area  equates 
approximately  to  the  recording  areas  of  Angus  8t 
Dundee  together  with  Perth  8c  Kinross.  However, 
North-east  Scotland  RSG  includes  both  that  recording 
area  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Moray  &.  Nairn 
recording  area,  and  Highland  RSG  includes  not  only 
the  Highland  recording  area  but  also  the  western  part 
of  Moray  & Nairn.  Scottish  Raptor  Study  Group 
area  boundaries  are  shown  on  their  website  at 
www.scottishraptorgroups.org/areas. 

Readers  should  note  the  treatment  of  records 
listed  in  this  report  from  the  Greater  London 
recording  area,  which  covers  all  areas  within  a 20-mile 
radius  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Where  possible,  all 
records  from  within  this  circle  are  listed  under 
Greater  London  only,  and  not  within  the  counties 
surrounding  London,  namely  Hertfordshire,  Essex, 
Kent  and  Surrey.  This  removes  the  possibility  of 
double  recording  from  these  areas. 

Definitions  of  breeding  evidence 

The  definitions  of ‘Confirmed  breeding’,  ‘Probable 
breeding’  and  ‘Possible  breeding’  follow  those  recom- 
mended by  the  European  Bird  Census  Council  (Hage- 
meijer  8c  Blair  1997).  Within  tables,  the  abbreviation 
‘Confirmed  breeding  pairs’  means  ‘Number  of  pairs 
confirmed  breeding’.  Where  tables  show  the  number 
of  occupied  territories,  these  are  the  sum  of  con- 
firmed and  probable  breeding  pairs,  as  territorial 
birds  are  classed  as  being  probably  breeding,  unless  a 
nest  has  (at  least)  progressed  to  the  stage  where  eggs 
have  been  laid,  in  which  case  the  pair  is  classified  as  a 
confirmed  breeding  pair.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
confirmed  breeding  is  not  the  same  as  successful 
breeding;  nests  that  fail  with  eggs  or  with  young  still 
fall  into  the  confirmed  category.  A successful  breeding 
pair  is  one  that  fledges  at  least  one  young  bird  from  a 
nesting  attempt. 

Readers  should  note  that  in  all  cases  the  identity  of 


the  birds  has  been  confirmed;  it  is  only  breeding 
status  that  is  possible/probable/confirmed.  Probable 
breeding  is  as  defined  by  EBCC  (e.g.  a pair  holding 
territory),  and  does  not  mean  that  a breeding  attempt 
probably  (i.e.  was  likely  to  have)  occurred. 

Definition  of  numbers  used 
Within  each  species  account,  numbers  given  in  the 
format  ‘1-4  pairs’  indicate  (in  this  case)  one  proven 
breeding  pair  and  a possible  maximum  total  of  four 
breeding  pairs.  In  the  tables,  zeros  mean  that  there 
were  no  breeding  birds  recorded  in  that  area  in  that 
year,  whereas  a rule  (-)  indicates  that  no  data  were 
received.  Square  brackets  are  used  to  indicate  that  the 
total  included  within  them  is  known  to  be  incom- 
plete. For  some  species,  estimated  totals  (in  round 
brackets)  are  also  included,  where  these  have  been 
provided  by  county  recorders  according  to  the  criteria 
given  on  the  RBBP  website. 

Species  banners 

For  all  regular  breeding  species,  we  give  four  pieces  of 
information,  as  follows:  (1)  an  indication  of  popula- 
tion status  in  one  of  four  categories  (see  below);  (2)  a 
population  estimate  based,  where  possible,  on  the 
mean  maximum  population  size  from  the  last  five 
years  reported  by  the  RBBP,  shown  as  ‘5-yr  mean’  - in 
some  cases,  we  show  the  totals  estimated  in  national 
surveys,  or,  particularly  for  species  with  poor  cov- 
erage, the  best  national  population  estimate;  (3)  the 
degree  of  coverage,  described  under  ‘Data  quality  and 
coverage  definitions’  above;  and  (4)  the  population 
status  as  determined  by  Birds  of  Conservation 
Concern  3 (BoCC3)  (Eaton  et  al.  2009). 

The  BoCC3  status  can  be  Red,  Amber  or  Green. 
The  majority  of  Red-  and  Amber-listed  species  on  the 
RBBP  list  are  categorised  because  of  some  criteria 
related  to  their  breeding  status,  whether  it  be  popula- 
tion size  (rarity  or  recent/historical  decline),  breeding 
range  (localisation  or  decline)  or  international  impor- 
tance of  the  UK  breeding  population.  Some  Amber- 
listed  species  are  also  noted  as  being  Species  of 
European  Conservation  Concern  (SPEC).  The  only 
species  in  this  report  which  is  Amber-listed  for  criteria 
which  are  not  breeding-related  is  the  Eurasian  Wigeon, 
which  owes  its  status  to  the  localised  distribution  and 
international  importance  of  its  wintering  population. 

Occasional  and  potential  breeding  species  are 
labelled  as  such,  with  additional  information  where 
applicable. 


Population  status  UK  population  size 

Very  rare 

<30  breeding  pairs  (bp)  per  annum 

Rare 

30-300  breeding  pairs  per  annum 

Scarce 

301-1,000  breeding  pairs  per  annum 

Less  scarce 

>1,000  breeding  pairs  per  annum 
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Whooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  I I bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

16  sites:  12-17  pairs.  The  numbers  here  suggest  no  change  since  2008  after  several  years  of 
increase,  although  the  main  population  in  Shetland  reached  a new  record  of  eight  pairs.  No  data 
were  received  from  Lewis,  where  a pair  bred  in  2008.  In  addition,  another  3-4  naturalised  pairs 
bred  and  other  single  birds  summered  in  at  least  three  other  counties. 

Scotland,  S 

Ayrshire  One  site:  one  pair  bred,  raising  two  cygnets. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  One  site:  three  birds  present  in  suitable  nesting  habitat  but  did  not  breed.  Highland  One  site:  one 
summering  pair.  Orkney  Two  sites:  two  summering  pairs.  Outer  Hebrides  One  site:  one  pair  bred,  hatching 
seven  cygnets  in  May,  with  five  still  present  in  September.  Shetland  Eight  sites:  eight  pairs  bred.  Seven 
successful  pairs  fledged  23  young. 

Northern  Ireland 

Co.  Derry  Two  sites:  (1)  two  pairs  present,  one  of  which  bred,  seen  with  five  large  young;  (2)  one  pair  bred  at 
a new  site,  fledging  one  young. 

Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  1 44  bp  Coverage:  low 

88  sites:  65-166  pairs.  The  total  number  of  pairs  is  the  highest  since  2005,  perhaps  a result  of  atlas 
fieldwork  in  Scotland.  Nonetheless,  this  is  an  under-reported  species  and  all  records  of  pairs  in 
breeding  habitat,  especially  in  northern  England  and  Scotland,  should  be  submitted  to  help  improve 
coverage  of  the  population.  As  in  previous  reports,  individuals  apparently  just  summering  and  pairs 
present  but  without  showing  evidence  of  breeding  are  noted  but  not  included  in  the  totals. 

England,  SE 

Essex  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred.  Kent  Two  sites:  three  pairs  probably  bred.  Also  summering  birds 
reported  from  Bedfordshire  (three  males)  and  Sussex  (four  birds). 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  One  site:  1 1 pairs  possibly  bred.  Norfolk  Four  sites:  nine  pairs  possibly  bred.  Northampton- 
shire One  site:  two  pairs  probably  bred.  Suffolk  Four  sites:  four  pairs  possibly  bred. 

England,  C 

Leicestershire  & Rutland  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred;  also  one  summering  male.  Nottinghamshire  One 
site:  one  pair  bred  with  a brood  of  one  reported. 

England,  N 

Cumbria  Two  sites:  one  pair  probably  bred  and  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Co.  Durham  Five  sites:  five  pairs  bred 
and  three  pairs  probably  bred.  Three  broods  counted  totalled  just  six  young,  with  the  low  productivity  being 
put  down  to  poor  weather  at  a critical  time.  Northumberland  Two  sites:  two  pairs  bred,  one  brood  counted 
had  two  young.  Yorkshire  Five  sites:  three  pairs  bred,  three  pairs  probably  bred  and  five  pairs  possibly  bred. 

Wales 

Anglesey  Two  sites:  two  pairs  probably  bred  and  one  pair  possibly  bred. 

Scotland,  S 

Borders  Four  sites:  one  pair  probably  bred  and  three  pairs  possibly  bred,  with  only  single  birds  at  two  other 
sites.  Dumfries  & Galloway  Five  sites:  two  pairs  bred  and  six  pairs  possibly  bred. 

Scotland,  Mid 

Moray  & Nairn  Although  2-3  pairs  are  thought  to  breed  annually,  there  was  only  one  record,  of  a single 
female  in  mid  June.  North-east  Scotland  One  site:  one  pair  bred,  with  two  ducklings  seen,  and  one  pair 
probably  bred.  Perth  & Kinross  Five  sites:  five  pairs  bred  and  three  pairs  probably  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  Two  sites:  two  pairs  possibly  bred.  Caithness  Two  sites:  six  pairs  probably  bred.  Highland  12  sites: 
seven  pairs  bred  and  19  pairs  probably  bred.  This  is  believed  to  be  a considerable  underestimate  of  the 
breeding  population  in  the  recording  area.  Orkney  11  sites:  31  pairs  bred.  Outer  Hebrides  11  sites:  three 
pairs  bred  and  13  pairs  possibly  bred.  Shetland  Four  sites:  five  pairs  bred.  One  record  was  a nest  with  eggs 
while  the  other  four  records  related  to  broods  totalling  21  young. 


Amber 


Amber 
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Gadwall  Anas  strepera 

Less  scarce:  5-yr  mean  1 ,684  bp  Coverage:  moderate 

868-1,860  pairs.  Again,  the  number  of  pairs  reported  is  a new  record.  Given  these  numbers,  and 
the  widespread  nature  of  the  distribution  (recorded  in  61  counties,  including  every  English 
county,  in  2009),  this  will  be  the  last  report  to  include  Gadwall.  Tony  Fox  has  compiled  this 
review  of  the  changing  status  of  this  successful  species. 

Continued  increase  and  expansion  of  the  Gadwall  breeding  population  means  that  the  total  of  over 
1 ,800  pairs  will  underestimate  the  true  numbers  present,  especially  in  the  core  areas  of  south  and 
east  England,  where  it  is  likely  that  only  a proportion  of  pairs  are  reported. The  total  breeding  pop- 
ulation must  now  exceed  2,000  nesting  pairs,  but  remains  difficult  to  estimate  by  casual  reporting. 
Many  county  annual  totals  reflect  substantial  under-recording,  and  counties  contributing  the 
greatest  numbers  of  pairs  show  large  between-year  fluctuations.  For  example,  the  annual  totals 
reported  for  Cambridgeshire  during  1996-2009  were  between  ten  and  219  pairs,  but  with  no 
overall  trend;  while  those  for  Hampshire  have  been  regularly  recorded  as  25-50  pairs,  yet 
recorders  have  been  aware  that  the  true  county  totals  were  likely  to  fall  between  50  and  1 00  pairs. 
In  other  areas,  county  recorders  are  convinced  of  general  increases  since  1 996,  an  example  being 
Kent,  where  numbers  still  seem  to  be  rising  despite  the  county  being  long  colonised  by  Gadwalls. 

The  British  breeding  population  increased  at  4.5-5%  per  annum  during  I960  to  1985  (Fox 
1 988),  and  the  maximum  total  numbers  of  pairs  reported  to  the  RBBP  since  then  have  shown 
an  increase  of  14.1%  per  annum  during  1995-2003,  but  only  4.0%  per  annum  during  2003-09. 
While  it  is  tempting  to  suggest  that  suitable  habitat  is  being  filled  and/or  that  density-dependent 
regulation  may  be  slowing  this  species’  expansion,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  draw  any  clear 
conclusions  when  coverage  in  time  and  space  is  highly  variable.  Surprisingly,  some  of  the  coun- 
ties that  were  among  the  first  to  be  colonised,  such  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  which  enjoy 
generally  good  observer  coverage,  show  signs  of  continued  increase  in  the  county  totals,  even 
though  individual  key  sites  (such  as  Minsmere  and  the  Mid  Yare  Valley)  have  shown  stable 
numbers  over  the  last  10-15  years.  At  several  of  the  more  important  breeding  sites  (which 
contribute  most  to  the  regional  and  national  totals,  such  as  the  Avalon  Marshes  in  Somerset 
and  the  Ouse  Washes  in  Cambridgeshire),  a full  survey  is  often  impossible,  with  the  result  that 
it  has  been  hard  to  estimate  realistic  total  numbers  and  trends.  However,  it  does  seem  likely 
that  after  increasing  from  260  pairs  in  the  early  1970s  (Sharrock  1976),  to  600  pairs  in  1983 
(Fox  1988)  and  over  2,000  currently,  the  UK  population  is  still  increasing  and  therefore  the 
species  is  likely  to  become  even  more  numerous  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gadwalls  have  been  expanding  their  range  north  and  west  into 
Europe  from  what  are  considered  to  be  their  former  original  core  breeding  areas  (between  the 
Volga  and  Dneiper  Rivers  in  southern  Russia  and  Ukraine),  perhaps  linked  to  climate  change 
(Burton  1995).  Certainly,  the  Gadwall  arrived  as  a nesting  species  to  the  eastern  Baltic  (i.e. 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Kaliningrad)  only  in  the  early  1960s  (Svazas  2001),  where  it  con- 
tinues to  expand.  The  species  was  a late  arrival  to  the  Nordic  countries,  where  present 
numbers  (1,650-3,000  pairs  in  Finland,  Sweden  and  Denmark  combined)  also  continue 
to  increase.  Breeding  numbers  increased  by  30-50%  in  Denmark  during  1990-2000  (Dansk 
Ornitologisk  Forening  in  litt.)  and  by  more  than  80%  in  Sweden  during  1997-2006  (Ottvall  et  al. 
2009). The  breeding  population  in  the  Netherlands  increased  by  9.5%  per  annum,  based  on  data 
presented  by  van  Turnout  et  al.  (2008). There  is  no  doubt  that  the  expansion  in  the  UK  reflects 
a wider  and  continuing  expansion  throughout  western  Europe,  perhaps  linked  to  climate  ame- 
lioration, in  a species  for  which  these  areas  formerly  represented  the  cool  and  wet  edge  of  its 
original  continental  range  (Burton  1995;  Svazas  2001).  Intriguingly,  Gadwalls  are  also  increasing 
in  North  America,  at  more  than  50%  per  decade  (Butcher  & Niven  2007). 

Although  we  cannot  prove  that  they  were  breeding,  fossil  and  sub-fossil  remains  show  that 
Gadwalls  have  occurred  in  Britain  since  at  least  the  Ipswichian  Interglacial  Period  (130,000 
years  bp;  Harrison  & Walker  1 977),  through  the  Iron  Age  (Gray  1966)  and  Roman  times  (Yalden 
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Gadwalls  Anas  strepera 


Gadwall 

Confirmed 
breeding  pairs 

Total  pairs 

England,  SW 

85 

224 

Avon 

9 

9 

Cornwall 

0 

2 

Devon 

5 

5 

Dorset 

1 

1 

Gloucestershire 

5 

37 

Hampshire 

46 

47 

Isles  of  Scilly 

5 

9 

Somerset 

10 

110 

Wiltshire 

4 

4 

England,  SE 

122 

352 

Bedfordshire 

4 

4 

Berkshire 

6 

10 

Buckinghamshire 

3 

3 

Essex 

1 

36 

Greater  London 

32 

33 

Hertfordshire 

33 

117 

Kent 

37 

102 

Oxfordshire 

3 

22 

Sussex 

3 

25 

England,  E 

221 

587 

Cambridgeshire 

0 

165 

Lincolnshire 

6 

91 

Norfolk 

167 

190 

Northamptonshire 

6 

6 

Suffolk 

42 

135 

England,  C 

103 

152 

Derbyshire 

20 

28 

Herefordshire 

3 

3 

Leicestershire  & Rutland  21 

21 

Nottinghamshire 

6 

8 

Shropshire 

0 

4 

Staffordshire 

29 

32 

Warwickshire 

13 

43 

West  Midlands 

8 

9 

Worcestershire 

3 

4 

England,  N 

222 

350 

Cheshire  & Wirral 

39 

47 

Cleveland 

28 

28 

Cumbria 

0 

15 

Co.  Durham 

6 

6 

Greater  Manchester 

20 

20 

Lancashire  8t  N Merseyside 

18 

67 

Northumberland 

17 

17 

Yorkshire 

94 

150 

Wales 

16 

47 

Anglesey 

5 

31 

Breconshire 

0 

2 

Caernarfonshire 

2 

2 

Carmarthenshire 

8 

8 

Denbigh  & Flint 

0 

2 

Gower 

0 

1 

Gwent 

1 

1 

Scotland,  S 

6 

17 

Ayrshire 

1 

2 

Borders 

3 

4 

Clyde 

0 

8 

Dumfries  & Galloway 

2 

3 

Scotland,  Mid 

34 

37 

Angus  & Dundee 

4 

4 

Fife 

2 

3 

North-east  Scotland 

3 

4 

Perth  & Kinross 

25 

26 

Scotland,  N & W 

24 

50 

Argyll 

2 

2 

Orkney 

18 

37 

Outer  Hebrides 

4 

11 

Northern  Ireland 

35 

44 

Co.  Antrim 

32 

37 

Co.  Down 

1 

1 

Co.  Tyrone 

2 

6 

TOTALS 

868 

1,860 
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& Albarella  2009). There  is  good  evidence  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  present  breeding  popula- 
tion originated  from  introduced  stock,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  continental  birds  have  con- 
tributed to  the  species’  recent  spread  in  Britain  (Fox  1 988).  Whatever  the  source  of  the 
breeding  birds,  the  population  has  shown  a sustained  increase  and  expansion  of  range,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  species  has  attained  favourable  conservation  status  and  sufficient 
abundance  and  that  its  future  population  size  can  now  be  monitored  by  other  means,  such  as 
BBS.  It  was  recorded  as  present  in  58  BBS  sites  in  2009  (Risely  et  al.  2010). 


Pintail  Anas  acuta 


Amber 


Rare:  5-yr  mean  30  bp  Coverage:  high 

26  sites:  9-38  pairs.  The  number  and  spread  of  Pintails  in  2009  were  typical,  with  the  usual 
concentrations  in  southeast  and  eastern  England  (37%  of  the  total),  and  north  and  west  Scotland 
(53%).  Orkney  had  a good  year  with  14  pairs  in  total. 

England,  SE 

Essex  One  site:  one  pair  bred.  Kent  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Sussex  One  male  summered. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  One  site:  one  pair  bred  and  three  pairs  possibly  bred.  Norfolk  Two  sites:  five  pairs  possibly 
bred,  although  at  one  site  only  three  males  were  recorded.  Suffolk  Three  sites:  two  pairs  probably  bred  and 
one  pair  possibly  bred.  At  one  site,  a juvenile  seen  in  early  July  is  likely  to  have  fledged  close  by. 

England,  N 

Yorkshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred  but  not  seen  after  early  May. 

Scotland,  S 

Dumfries  & Galloway  Two  sites:  one  pair  bred  and  one  pair  possibly  bred  (single  male  on  two  dates  in  May). 
Scotland,  Mid  ' 

Perth  & Kinross  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  Three  sites:  two  pairs  bred  (two  broods  produced,  totalling  15  young,  of  which  at  least  11  fledged), 
two  pairs  probably  bred  and  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Orkney  Nine  sites:  three  pairs  bred,  three  pairs  probably 
bred  and  eight  pairs  possibly  bred.  At  least  1 1 ducklings  recorded  in  the  three  broods.  Outer  Hebrides  One 
site:  one  pair  bred  with  a brood  of  two  recorded. 


Garganey  Anas  querquedula 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  86  bp  Coverage:  high 

53  sites:  12-90  pairs.  Garganeys  occur  widely  on  passage  and  both  pairs  and  single  birds  can 
remain  at  a site  for  several  days  before  moving  on.  Some  potential  breeding  pairs  may  thus  be 
overlooked,  yet  equally  some  migrants  may  be  assumed  to  be  breeding  birds.  Where  possible, 
these  records  include  only  those  where  there  appears  to  be  occupancy  of  a site  for  at  least  one 
week  from  mid  May  onwards. 

England,  SW 

Hampshire  Two  sites:  two  pairs  possibly  bred.  Somerset  Two  sites:  a minimum  of  seven  pairs  probably  bred. 
England,  SE 

Essex  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred.  Greater  London  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Kent  Eight  sites: 
three  pairs  bred,  14  pairs  probably  bred  and  four  pairs  possibly  bred.  Oxfordshire  One  site:  two  pairs  prob- 
ably bred.  Sussex  Four  sites:  one  pair  bred,  three  pairs  probably  bred  and  one  pair  possibly  bred. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  Five  sites:  two  pairs  bred,  nine  pairs  probably  bred  and  two  pairs  possibly  bred. 
Lincolnshire  One  site:  two  pairs  bred.  Norfolk  Four  sites:  four  pairs  probably  bred  and  one  pair  possibly 
bred.  Suffolk  Three  sites:  one  pair  bred  and  three  pairs  probably  bred. 

England,  C 

Derbyshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Nottinghamshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred. 
Warwickshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred. 

England,  N 

Cheshire  & Wirral  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Cleveland  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred. 
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Cumbria  Two  sites:  two  pairs  possibly  bred.  Greater  Manchester  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Lancashire 
& N Merseyside  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred  and  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Yorkshire  Three  sites:  three 
pairs  probably  bred  and  three  pairs  possibly  bred. 

Wales 

Gwent  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Pembrokeshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred. 

Scotland,  S 

Clyde  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred.  Dumfries  & Galloway  Two  sites:  two  pairs  possibly  bred. 

Scotland,  Mid 

North-east  Scotland  Two  sites:  one  pair  bred  and  two  pairs  probably  bred. 

Northern  Ireland 

Co.  Antrim  One  site:  two  pairs  bred.  Co.  Down  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred. 


Shoveler  Anas  clypeata 

Less  scarce:  4-yr  mean  1 ,0 1 8 bp  Coverage:  high 

317-1,102  pairs.  The  RBBP  has  collected  data  on  Shoveler  since  2006,  since  when  the  total  has  ranged 
between  882  and  1,157  pairs.  This  compares  with  an  estimated  UK  population  of  1,000-1,500  pairs  in 
1988-91  (based  on  autumn  WeBS  counts;  Kirby  & Mitchell  1993),  so  at  present  it  would  appear  that 
reporting  rates  to  RBBP  are  good.  Birdwatchers  should  always  report  potential  breeding  pairs  and 
sightings  of  broods  to  county  recorders  to  help  make  these  figures  as  complete  as  possible. 
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Shoveler 

Confirmed 
breeding  pairs 

Total  pairs 

England,  SW 

16 

49 

Avon 

1 

1 

Cornwall 

0 

2 

Devon 

0 

1 

Dorset 

0 

4 

Gloucestershire 

1 

1 

Hampshire 

9 

9 

Isle  of  Wight 

0 

3 

Somerset 

5 

28 

England,  SE 

24 

197 

Bedfordshire 

0 

1 

Essex 

2 

75 

Greater  London 

7 

7 

Hertfordshire 

4 

9 

Kent 

7 

70 

Oxfordshire 

2 

19 

Sussex 

2 

16 

England,  E 

155 

454 

Cambridgeshire 

49 

227 

Lincolnshire 

13 

15 

Norfolk 

80 

141 

Northamptonshire 

0 

1 

Suffolk 

13 

70 

England,  C 

6 

24 

Nottinghamshire 

2 

5 

Shropshire 

0 

4 

Staffordshire 

3 

13 

Warwickshire 

0 

1 

West  Midlands 

1 

1 

England,  N 

72 

198 

Cheshire  & Wirral 

1 

6 

Cleveland 

3 

8 

Cumbria 

1 

1 

Co.  Durham 

1 

1 

Greater  Manchester 

4 

4 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside 

17 

66 

Northumberland 

3 

3 

Yorkshire 

42 

109 

Wales 

3 

39 

Anglesey 

1 

34 

Carmarthenshire 

0 

1 

Denbigh  & Flint 

1 

1 

Gwent 

1 

2 

Meirionnydd 

0 

1 

Scotland,  S 

4 

31 

Ayrshire 

2 

2 

Borders 

0 

4 

Clyde 

0 

3 

Dumfries  & Galloway 

2 

21 

Lothian 

0 

1 

Scotland,  Mid 

9 

14 

Angus  & Dundee 

2 

4 

North-east  Scotland 

1 

2 

Perth  & Kinross 

6 

8 

Scotland,  N & W 

27 

93 

Argyll 

7 

30 

Caithness 

0 

1 

Highland 

0 

1 

Orkney 

15 

36 

Outer  Hebrides 

4 

24 

Shetland 

1 

1 

Northern  Ireland 

1 

3 

Co.  Antrim 

1 

1 

Co.  Armagh 

0 

1 

Co.  Tyrone 

0 

1 

TOTALS 

317 

1,102 
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Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina 

Scarce:  5-yr  mean  600  bp  Coverage:  high 


Amber 


Fig.  I.  Annual  variation  in  the  maximum  total  number  of  breeding 
pairs  of  Common  Pochards  Aythya  ferina,  2000-09,  showing  that  the 
increase  in  the  UK  as  a whole  is  mirrored  closely  by  numbers  in 
England.  The  number  of  breeding  pairs  in  both  Scotland  and  Wales 
has  remained  stable  with  a combined  total  of  fewer  than  60  pairs. 


338-700  pairs.  Over  the  last 
ten  years,  the  mean  number 
of  pairs  reported  has  been 
543,  but  in  both  2008  and 
2009  the  total  was  over  600 
pairs,  continuing  the  steady 
increase  over  the  decade.  Fig. 
1.  shows  that  this  change  in 
status  has  been  driven 
largely  by  increasing 
numbers  in  England. 
In  2009,  86%  of  pairs 
occurred  in  English  counties 
south  of  a line  between 
Morecambe  Bay  and  the 
Tees.  Pochards  are  late 
breeders,  with  most  clutches 
being  laid  in  June.  We 
encourage  birders  to  check 
lowland  pools  and  lakes  in 
late  summer  and  report 
females  with  broods. 


Common  Pochard 

Confirmed 
breeding  pairs 

Total  pairs 

Nottinghamshire 

Shropshire 

Warwickshire 

5 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

England,  SW 

30 

114 

Worcestershire 

2 

2 

Avon 

2 

2 

England,  N 

83 

124 

Devon 

1 

1 

Cheshire  & Wirral 

16 

16 

Dorset 

3 

3 

Cleveland 

19 

19 

Gloucestershire 

0 

2 

Greater  Manchester 

8 

8 

Hampshire 

7 

14 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside 

6 

31 

Isle  of  Wight 

1 

1 

Northumberland 

5 

5 

Isles  of  Scilly 

1 

1 

Yorkshire 

29 

45 

Somerset 

15 

90 

Wales 

12 

44 

England,  SE 

107 

243 

Anglesey 

5 

37 

Bedfordshire 

3 

3 

Carmarthenshire 

4 

4 

Berkshire 

1 

1 

Gwent 

3 

3 

Essex 

7 

63 

Scotland,  S 

1 

2 

Greater  London 

17 

17 

Borders 

1 

1 

Hertfordshire 

21 

36 

Lothian 

0 

1 

Kent 

41 

91 

Scotland,  Mid 

1 

8 

Oxfordshire 

14 

14 

Perth  8c  Kinross 

1 

8 

Surrey 

1 

1 

Scotland,  N & W 

4 

4 

Sussex 

2 

17 

Orkney 

4 

4 

England,  F. 

68 

115 

Northern  Ireland 

25 

32 

Cambridgeshire 

2 

27 

Co.  Antrim 

4 

4 

Lincolnshire 

13 

15 

Co.  Armagh 

17 

22 

Norfolk 

46 

62 

Co.  Armagh/Tyrone 

4 

4 

Suffolk 

7 

1 1 

Co.  Tyrone 

0 

2 

England,  C 

7 

14 

TOTALS 

338 

700 

490 
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Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra 

Rare:  52  bp  (2007  survey)  Coverage:  moderate 

Seven  sites:  1-19  pairs.  These  figures  are  similar  to  those  for  2008.  In  the  absence  of  a complete 
census  (the  most  recent  one  was  in  2007,  when  52  pairs  were  found),  it  appears  that  birdwatchers 
are  rarely  finding  and  reporting  breeding  Common  Scoters.  Consequently,  this  summary  offers 
little  evidence  to  suggest  whether  the  population  is  still  in  decline,  as  is  suspected.  The  Common 
Scoter  is  Red-listed  because  of  the  long-term  decline  in  the  breeding  population  and  the  RSPB  is 
researching  the  potential  causes  of  this  decline. 

Scotland,  Mid 

Perth  & Kinross  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Caithness  One  extensive  site:  one  pair  bred  (brood  of  four  fledged),  11  pairs  probably  bred  and  one  pair 
possibly  bred.  Highland  Five  sites:  four  pairs  probably  bred  and  one  pair  possibly  bred. 


Red 


Common  Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  1 87  bp  Coverage:  moderate 

218  breeding  females.  Data  on  at  least  136  breeding  pairs  were  received,  from  which  the 
Goldeneye  Study  Group  (GSG)  estimates  a population  of  at  least  218  breeding  females  in 
northern  Scotland.  This  is  the  highest  total  reported  by  RBBP  and  compares  with  five-year  means 
of  115  in  2000-04  and  187  in  2005-09.  Totals  derived  from  GSG  data  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  around  two-thirds  of  all  clutches  laid  involve  more  than  one  female. 

England,  SE 

Bedfordshire  A male  was  present  for  a week  in  June  at  least. 

England,  C 

Leicestershire  & Rutland  As  in  both  2007  and  2008,  a lone  male  summered. 

England,  N 

Cumbria  A single  bird,  probably  an  eclipse  male,  was  present  from  late  June  to  mid  July. 
Northumberland  A male  and  four  females  were  recorded  on  28th  June. 

Scotland,  Mid 

North-east  Scotland  Deeside:  eggs  were  laid  in  31  nests,  and  those  in  19  nests  hatched.  On  one  date, 
73  ducklings  were  present  on  one  loch,  and  at  least  54  were  known  to  have  fledged,  indicating  the  most 
productive  season  since  monitoring  began.  Perth  & Kinross  One  site:  three  pairs  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  Badenoch  & Strathspey:  of  102  recorded  nests  in  which  eggs  were  laid,  a minimum  of  58  clutches 
were  incubated. 

Northern  Ireland 

Two  males  and  seven  females  over-summered  in  the  Lough  Neagh  area. 
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Capercaillie  Tetrao  urogallus 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  2 1 7 lekking  males  Coverage:  high 

101  leks  with  a total  of  196  displaying  males  were  counted,  the  same  number  of  males  as  in  2008. 
A Capercaillie  census  was  undertaken  in  the  winter  of  2009/10,  which  will  provide  a revised 
estimate  for  the  Scottish  population.  The  previous  census  (Eaton  et  al.  2007a)  estimated  1,980 
adults  in  winter  2003/04.  Capercaillie  is  Red-listed  because  of  the  decline  in  range  both  in  the  last 
25  years  and  in  the  longer  term. 

Scotland,  S 

Clyde  One  lek:  one  male. 

Scotland,  Mid 

Moray  & Nairn  18  leks:  21  males.  North-east  Scotland  21  leks:  26  males  and  six  females.  Productivity  was 
again  low  with  just  three  chicks  found  with  five  hens,  as  in  2008.  Perth  & Kinross  Seven  leks:  eight  males. 


Red 
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Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  54  leks:  140  males.  In  the  Abernethy  Forest  RSPB  recording  area,  29  hens  with  37  chicks  were 
counted. 


Common  Quail  Coturnix  coturnix 

Scarce:  5-yr  mean  592  singing  males  Coverage:  high 

14-832  calling  males  or  pairs.  Confirmed  breeding  was  recorded  in  eight  counties:  Anglesey  (one 
pair),  Angus  & Dundee  (three  pairs),  Borders  (four  pairs),  Caithness  (one  pair),  Lothian  (one 
pair),  Radnorshire  (two  pairs),  Suffolk  (one  pair)  and  Yorkshire  (one  pair). 

The  minimum  total  of  832  calling  males  is  similar  to  those  in  other  recent  ‘Quail  years’  (842  in 
2005  and  867  in  1997),  though  all  of  these  are  overshadowed  by  the  1,655  calling  males/pairs 
recorded  in  1989.  A comparison  of  the  regional  distribution  of  the  birds  in  these  four  years  is 
interesting  (fig.  2).  In  2009  there  was  a marked  northerly  bias  to  the  distribution,  with  around 
32%  of  birds  reported  from  Scotland  and  22%  from  northern  England.  Two  counties,  Yorkshire 
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Common  Quail 

Co.  Durham 

40 

Total  pairs  or 

Greater  Manchester 

2 

singing  males 

Lancashire  8c  N Merseyside 

20 

England,  SW 

104 

Northumberland 

25 

Avon 

10 

Yorkshire 

68 

Cornwall 

3 

Wales 

24 

Devon 

8 

Anglesey 

1 

Dorset 

7 

Ceredigion 

2 

Gloucestershire 

27 

Denbigh  & Flint 

5 

Hampshire 

7 

East  Glamorgan 

7 

Somerset 

12 

Meirionnydd 

1 

Wiltshire 

30 

Montgomeryshire 

2 

England,  SE 

78 

Pembrokeshire 

1 

Bedfordshire 

8 

Radnorshire 

5 

Berkshire 

15 

Scotland,  S 

122 

Buckinghamshire 

Essex 

6 

2 

Ayrshire 

4 

Borders 

33 

Hertfordshire 

10 

Kent 

14 

Clyde 

7 

Oxfordshire 

17 

Clyde  Islands 

1 

Sussex 

6 

Dumfries  & Galloway 

4 

Lothian 

73 

England,  E 
Cambridgeshire 

88 

23 

Scotland,  Mid 

89 

Lincolnshire 

17 

Angus  & Dundee 

28 

Norfolk 

35 

Fife 

8 

Northamptonshire 

9 

Moray  & Nairn 

5 

Suffolk 

4 

North-east  Scotland 

40 

England,  C 

89 

Perth  & Kinross 

4 

Derbyshire 

13 

Upper  Forth 

4 

Herefordshire 

3 

Scotland,  N & W 

54 

Leicestershire  & Rutland 

6 

Argyll 

8 

Nottinghamshire 

10 

Caithness 

4 

Shropshire 

27 

Fair  Isle 

2 

Staffordshire 

13 

Highland 

14 

Warwickshire 

13 

Orkney 

6 

Worcestershire 

4 

Outer  Hebrides 

1 

England,  N 

183 

Shetland 

19 

Cheshire  & Wirral 

7 

Northern  Ireland 

1 

Cleveland 

13 

Co.  Derry 

1 

Cumbria 

8 

TOTAL 

832 
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Fig.  2.  The  regional  distribution  of  singing  Common 
Quails  Coturnix  coturnix  in  the  four  most  recent 
‘Quail  years’. 


Common  Quail  Coturnix  coturnix 

(68)  and  Lothian  (73),  held  17%  of  all 
birds  reported  in  2009,  although  the 
Lothian  total  will  have  been  boosted  by 
the  efforts  to  locate  calling  birds  once  an 
influx  was  apparent  (Welch  2010).  The 
birds  in  Lothian  arrived  in  a series  of 
waves,  with  the  peak  arrival  in  early  July. 

Looking  across  these  four  ‘Quail’ 
years,  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing 
proportion  of  birds  in  northern  England 
and  Scotland,  contrasting  with  a 


decreasing  proportion  in  southwest  England  and  Wales.  Could  it  be  that  climatic  conditions  now 
enable  them  to  move  farther  north  when  they  arrive  in  Britain? 


Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata 

Less  scarce:  1,255  bp  (2006  survey)  Coverage:  low 

Details  were  received  for  460  nesting  pairs,  almost  twice  as  many  as  for  2008;  much  of  this 
increase  is  attributable  to  Atlas  fieldwork.  However,  these  still  represent  only  a sample  of  the  esti- 
mated 1,255  pairs  breeding  in  Scotland  (Dillon  et  al.  2009).  Since  we  are  unable  to  provide  accu- 
rate figures  for  most  recording  areas,  we  present  only  those  records  away  from  the  core  area  of 
north  and  west  Scotland,  adding  some  details  from  intensively  monitored  areas  in  the  Northern 
Isles. 

In  Orkney,  2009  seemed  to  be  a relatively  productive  year.  On  Hoy,  there  were  62  apparently 
occupied  sites  (AOS)  and  56  chicks  fledged.  For  the  first  time  since  monitoring  there  began,  the 
number  of  broods  with  two  chicks  (19)  exceeded  those  with  only  one  (18).  On  Rousay,  six  pairs 
reared  eight  young  and  on  the  West  Mainland  RSPB  reserves  18  pairs  fledged  17  chicks.  Overall 
productivity  at  the  Orkney  monitored  sites  was  0.94  fledglings  per  AOS. 

In  contrast,  in  monitored  areas  of  Shetland,  the  number  of  successful  pairs  was  the  lowest  ever 
and  productivity  was  also  low,  especially  in  Unst  and  West  Mainland.  On  Fetlar,  20  pairs  fledged 
just  ten  chicks,  and  at  Lumbister,  Yell,  12  pairs  reared  ten  chicks.  In  the  North  Mainland  study 
area,  however,  there  was  confirmed  breeding  at  19  lochs,  the  highest  since  1990,  while  it  was  the 
most  successful  season  on  Foula  for  at  least  ten  years,  with  1 1 breeding  pairs  rearing  at  least  six 
young. 

Scotland,  S 

Clyde  At  one  site  a pair  was  present  but  showed  no  sign  of  nesting,  and  at  a second  site  only  one  bird  was 
recorded,  through  June  into  early  July.  Clyde  Islands  Two  pairs  bred  (but  limited  information  received). 
Scotland,  Mid 

Moray  & Nairn  One  pair  probably  bred.  North-east  Scotland  One  pair  bred.  Perth  8c  Kinross  One  pair  bred. 
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Black-throated  Diver  Gavia  arctica 

Rare:  2 1 7 bp  (2006  survey)  Coverage:  moderate 

75-96  pairs.  The  population  was  estimated  at  217  breeding  pairs  in  2006  (Eaton  et  al.  2007c). 
Each  year  we  receive  records  for  only  a sample  of  the  population,  although  a proportion  of  the 
Highland  population  has  been  monitored  by  professional  fieldworkers  each  year  to  date,  allowing 
some  comparison  between  years. 

Scotland,  S 

Clyde  One  pair  bred  but  was  unsuccessful  because  of  changes  in  water  levels.  Dumfries  & Galloway  One  pair 
possibly  bred. 

Scotland,  Mid 

Three  pairs  bred,  one  pair  probably  bred  and  three  pairs  possibly  bred.  Single  birds  recorded  on  one  date 
only  at  a further  three  sites  may  also  have  been  possible  breeding  pairs. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  Eight  sites  were  monitored,  at  which  five  pairs  bred,  two  of  which  fledged  a single  chick  each. 
Caithness  Five  pairs  bred  and  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Highland  At  71  regularly  monitored  sites  in  three  large 
areas  of  Highland,  60  pairs  were  found,  of  which  52  bred.  At  least  22  young  fledged  from  the  54  nests 
checked  for  productivity,  giving  0.41  young  fledged  per  AOS.  Outer  Hebrides  Nine  pairs  bred,  four  pairs 
probably  bred  and  three  pairs  possibly  bred. 

Leach’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa 

Less  scarce:  48,047  bp  (Seabird  2000)  Coverage:  low 

Leach’s  Storm-petrel  was  added  to  the  RBBP  list  in  1996,  since  it  is  on  Schedule  1 of  the  1981 
Wildlife  & Countryside  Act;  however,  unlike  that  for  most  Schedule  1 species,  the  population  size 
is  well  above  the  Panel’s  notional  ceiling  and  we  have  rarely  had  data  on  this  species  to  include  in 
our  reports. 

Mitchell  et  al.  (2004)  reported  48,047  (range  36,432-64,883)  AOS  and  11  traditional  colonies 
in  Scotland.  The  two  Shetland  sites  (Foula  and  Gruney)  held  only  35  AOS  between  them  and  the 
Orkney  site  (Sule  Skerry)  had  no  nests  in  2001.  The  remaining  colonies  are  all  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  with  the  largest  numbers  (45,433  AOS  in  1999-2000)  in  the  St  Kilda  archipelago.  The 
other  major  colonies  are  on  the  Flannan  Isles  (1,425  AOS)  and  North  Rona  (1,132  AOS).  These 
figures  were  the  first  accurate  population  estimates  available  so  there  is  currently  no  information 
on  population  trends.  Leach’s  Storm-petrel  is  Amber-listed  because  of  the  small  number  of 
breeding  colonies. 

Given  the  size  of  the  population  and  since  almost  no  information  is  submitted  to  the  Panel 
each  year,  Leach’s  Storm-petrel  is  removed  from  the  RBBP  list  with  immediate  effect.  Regular 
seabird  censuses  provide  the  best  way  of  monitoring  the  population  of  this  species. 

Eurasian  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  72  booming  males  Coverage:  near-complete 

55  sites:  82-100  booming  males  with  39  breeding  attempts  at  18  sites.  The  numbers  show  the 
minimum  number  of  booming  males  (based  on  residency  at  a site  for  at  least  a week,  although 
this  may  include  some  wintering  birds  early  in  the  season),  while  the  maximum  figure  includes 
males  booming  for  a shorter  period  only  or  where  it  was  not  possible  to  confirm  that  different 
males  were  involved.  Since  Bitterns  were  first  included  on  the  RBBP  list,  in  1977,  there  have  never 
previously  been  more  than  50  sites  occupied  or  as  many  as  100  booming  males.  Simon  Wotton, 
RSPB,  commented  as  follows. 

Encouragingly,  there  was  another  increase  in  the  number  of  booming  Bitterns  in  2009. 
A minimum  of  82  booming  males  in  England  and  Wales  is  an  increase  of  9%  on  the  2008  figure 
of  75.  The  population  of  booming  males  is  now  at  or  above  the  twentieth-century  peak  that 
was  reached  in  the  1950s,  when  most  of  the  population  was  found  in  the  Norfolk  Broads.  The 
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number  of  sites  supporting  at  least  one  booming  male  in  2009  increased  by  two  to  43.  The 
same  number  of  active  nests  was  found  as  in  2008,  39,  following  a 44%  increase  between  2007 
and  2008.  The  number  of  sites  with  nesting  females  dropped  slightly,  from  20  in  2008  to  18  in 
2009.  The  cold  spell  during  January  and  February  2009  may  have  affected  Bitterns  across  the 
country,  with  booming  being  recorded  later  than  usual  at  a number  of  sites.  The  first  booming 
Bittern  in  2009  was  heard  on  14th  February  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  18  days  later  than  the  earliest 
report  in  2008. 

England,  SW 

Somerset  Three  sites:  3-5  booming  males;  seven  confirmed  nests. 

England,  SE 

Essex  One  site:  one  booming  male.  Hertfordshire  One  site:  0-1  booming  male.  Kent  Three  sites:  2-3 
booming  males.  Sussex  Two  sites:  1-2  booming  males. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  Eight  sites:  8-11  booming  males.  Lincolnshire  Four  sites:  4-6  booming  males. 
Norfolk  North  Norfolk  coast  Four  sites:  five  booming  males;  three  confirmed  nests.  Norfolk  Broads  13  sites: 
19-23  booming  males;  seven  confirmed  nests.  Suffolk  Suffolk  coast  Seven  sites:  28-30  booming  males;  14 
confirmed  nests.  Fens  One  site:  four  booming  males;  four  confirmed  nests. 

England,  C 

Nottinghamshire  One  site:  one  booming  male.  Staffordshire  One  site:  0-1  booming  male. 

England,  N 

Greater  Manchester  Two  sites:  1-2  booming  males.  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  One  site:  one  booming  male 
and  one  confirmed  nest.  Yorkshire  Two  sites:  three  booming  males;  three  confirmed  nests. 

Wales 

Breconshire  One  site:  one  booming  male. 


Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus 

Occasional  breeder;  last  bred  in  1984 

Two  sites:  0-2  pairs.  The  only  confirmed  breeding  of  Little  Bittern  in  the  UK  was  in  Yorkshire  in 
1984.  The  last  time  this  species  featured  in  these  reports  was  2004,  and  it  is  unusual  for  two  sites 
to  be  occupied  in  the  same  year.  In  both  cases,  there  was  no  evidence  that  breeding  occurred, 
although  the  Somerset  record  now  looks  as  though  it  was  a precursor  for  successful  breeding  in 
2010! 

England,  SW 

Isles  of  Scilly  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  A male  was  recorded  in  potential  breeding  habitat  on 
1 0th— 25th  May  and  6th  June,  with  a female  present  on  10th — 1 9th  May.  The  male  sustained  a wing  injury  and 
it  is  not  thought  that  a breeding  attempt  was  made.  Somerset  One  site:  one  male  booming  from  6th  June  to 
22nd  September,  but  no  female  seen. 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis 

Occasional  breeder;  first  bred  in  2008 

Two  sites:  0-3  pairs.  Although  Cattle  Egrets  returned  to  Somerset  following  confirmed  breeding 
in  2008,  nesting  was  not  proved  there  in  2009.  However,  the  presence  of  a juvenile  in  neigh- 
bouring Avon  suggests  that  at  least  one  pair  bred  successfully  in  southwest  England  in  2009. 

England,  SW 

Avon  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  A pair  with  a juvenile  on  30th  July  was  thought  to  have  been  raised 
somewhere  in  southwest  England  but  not  at  this  site. 

Somerset  Two  sites:  (1 ) two  adults  within  a heronry  probably  bred  and  may  have  been  the  pair  seen  in  Avon; 
(2)  one  pair  seen  in  a heronry  in  April  possibly  bred,  but  these  birds  were  not  seen  again.  However,  access 
was  difficult,  so  they  may  have  stayed. 
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Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 

Scarce:  5-yr  mean  666  bp  Coverage:  high 


Amber 


84  sites:  701-820  pairs.  Despite  a 5-year  mean  (2005-09)  of  666  breeding  pairs,  in  both  2007  and 
2008  there  were  almost  800  pairs  reported  and  in  2009  that  milestone  was  exceeded  for  the  first 

time.  More  sites  were  also 
reported,  yet  it  is  believed 
that  some  nests  are  being 
overlooked  and  other 
colonies  not  reported  to 
recorders,  so  these  figures 
will  be  minima.  Further 
consolidation  of  the  UK 
range  is  suggested  by  the 
presence  of  potential 
breeding  birds  at  sites  in 
three  English  counties  in 
which  breeding  has  not  yet 
occurred,  but  there  is 
as  yet  no  indication  of 
birds  breeding  in  northern 
counties  of  England  or  in 
Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  Scotland. 


Little  Egret 

No.  sites 

Confirmed 
breeding  pairs 

Total  pairs 

England,  SW 

30 

223 

283 

Avon 

1 

0 

1 

Cornwall 

4 

14 

14 

Devon 

8 

67 

67 

Dorset 

5 

37 

49 

Gloucestershire 

1 

12 

12 

Hampshire 

6 

44 

80 

Somerset 

4 

34 

40 

Wiltshire 

1 

15 

20 

England,  SE 

24 

232 

276 

Bedfordshire 

1 

0 

1 

Berkshire 

1 

1 

1 

Buckinghamshire 

2 

3 

4 

Essex  (data  incomplete) 

[81 

[46] 

[85] 

Greater  London  (data  incomplete) 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 

Kent 

4 

139 

139 

Oxfordshire 

1 

1 

1 

Sussex 

5 

40 

43 

England,  E 

17 

133 

138 

Cambridgeshire  (data  incomplete) 

[2] 

[11 

[2] 

Lincolnshire 

3 

21 

21 

Norfolk 

6 

72 

75 

Suffolk 

6 

39 

40 

England,  C 

1 

0 

3 

Warwickshire 

1 

0 

3 

England,  N 

2 

31 

31 

Cheshire  & Wirral 

1 

30 

30 

Yorkshire 

1 

1 

1 
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Little  Egret  co nt. 

No.  sites 

Confirmed 
breeding  pairs 

Total  pairs 

Wales 

10 

82 

89 

Anglesey 

1 

0 

1 

Caernarfonshire 

3 

44 

44 

Carmarthenshire 

1 

8 

8 

Ceredigion 

1 

13 

13 

Gower 

2 

13 

18 

Gwent 

1 

4 

4 

Pembrokeshire 

1 

0 

1 

TOTALS 

84 

701 

820 

The  winter  population  of  Little  Egrets  has  recently  been  estimated  at  a minimum  of  4,500 
individuals  (Musgrove  et  al.  2011),  based  on  WeBS  counts,  which  perhaps  indicates  that  the 
breeding  population  of  820  pairs  is  an  underestimate.  Little  Egrets  often  nest  with  Grey  Herons 
Ardea  cinerea  but  can  be  surprisingly  inconspicuous,  especially  if  nesting  in  conifers.  Field- 
workers  are  encouraged  to  check  potential  nest-sites  based  on  the  location  of  existing  heronries 
or  egret  roost  sites  and  report  all  nest  counts  to  county  recorders,  to  enable  the  RBBP  to  collate 
accurate  numbers.  If  nests  cannot  be  counted,  then  a record  of  a colony  and  an  indication  of  its 
size  is  still  useful  information. 

Eurasian  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia 

Occasional  breeder;  last  bred  in  2008 

After  the  successful  breeding  in  Dumfries  & Galloway  in  2008,  there  were  no  breeding  records 
submitted  for  2009,  and  so  the  pattern  of  sporadic  breeding  activity  by  Spoonbills  over  recent 
decades  continues.  Summering  birds  were  reported  from  Kent,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  Dumfries 
& Galloway,  two  adults  and  two  immatures  were  recorded  in  early  June;  perhaps  the  2008  family 
returning?  None  of  this  hinted  at  the  establishment  of  a colony  in  Norfolk  in  2010  (Brit.  Birds 
103:  556-557),  which  will  be  covered  in  our  next  report. 


Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus 

Very  rare:  23  bp  (2009  survey)  Coverage:  near-complete 

Ten  sites:  23  pairs  and  one  single  bird  at  one  other  site.  Stuart  Benn,  RSPB,  commented  as 
follows. 

In  total,  23  pairs  were  located  and  16  young  reared  (29  and  14,  respectively,  in  2008)  and  this 
was  the  lowest  number  of  pairs  since  regular  monitoring  began,  in  1971.  Productivity  was  0.70 
young  per  territorial  pair,  well  above  the  long-term  average  of  0.56.  Ten  sites  were  occupied  by 
pairs  in  2009  (the  lowest  ever)  and  a further  one  by  just  a single  bird;  only  six  sites  produced 
young  (the  equal  second-lowest  ever).  The  population  is  in  steep  decline  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Slavonian  Grebe  is  in  big  trouble  as  a UK  breeding  species.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  decline,  RSPB  Scotland  has  begun  to  research  what  is  affecting  the  birds’  productivity 
(Brit.  Birds  103:690-691). 

In  2009,  SPAs  held  14  pairs  (61%  of  the  total),  compared  with  the  late  1990s  when  these 
same  SPAs  held  53%  of  the  then  British  population  of  70  pairs  (Stroud  et  al.  2001).  SPAs  thus 
hold  proportionately  slightly  more  breeding  pairs  than  ten  years  ago,  although  in  2009  those  14 
pairs  produced  only  three  of  the  1 6 young  reared. 

Scotland,  Mid  and  N & W 

Highland/Moray  & Nairn  Ten  sites:  23  pairs  reared  16  young,  plus  one  bird  present  at  another  site. 
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Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  52  bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

21  sites:  30-54  pairs.  Up  to  52  young  fledged.  After  six  years  of  decreasing  numbers  of  confirmed 
breeding  pairs  and  sites,  there  was  a slight  upturn  in  2009,  although  nesting  occurred  in  the  same 
counties  as  in  2008.  It  was  a disappointing  year  at  the  main  site,  Woolston  Eyes  in  Cheshire  & 
Wirral,  where  only  six  pairs  were  confirmed  breeding.  The  number  of  adults  present  at  that  site 
was  the  lowest  since  2000  and  the  number  of  broods  the  lowest  since  1997. 

England,  SE 

Hertfordshire  One  site:  nine  pairs  fledged  20  young.  Kent  One  site:  two  pairs  bred,  with  four  young  fledged 
from  this  site. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred,  with  a third  bird  also  present.  Lincolnshire  Three  sites: 
( 1 ) two  pairs  bred,  fledging  five  young;  (2)  two  pairs  probably  bred;  (3)  one  pair  possibly  bred. 

England,  C 

Nottinghamshire  Two  sites:  (1)  one  pair  probably  bred;  (2)  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Staffordshire  One  site: 
one  pair  possibly  bred,  but  again  no  attempt  to  nest  because  of  disturbance. 

England,  N 

Cheshire  & Wirral  Four  sites:  (1)  six  pairs  bred  and  five  pairs  possibly  bred;  just  seven  young  fledged  at  this 
site;  (2)  & (3)  two  pairs  probably  bred  at  each  site;  (4)  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Greater  Manchester  One  site: 
one  pair  bred;  one  young  fledged  after  American  Mink  Neovison  vison  were  eliminated  from  this  site. 
Northumberland  Three  sites:  (1)  one  pair  bred  and  a third  adult  present.  Two  out  of  a brood  of  three 
fledged;  (2)  one  pair  bred,  hatching  at  least  one  young,  but  none  fledged;  (3)  one  pair  possibly  bred. 
Yorkshire  Three  sites:  (1 ) six  pairs  bred,  two  of  which  fledged  1 1 young,  and  four  pairs  possibly  bred;  (2)  one 
pair  bred,  seen  with  a brood  of  two;  (3)  one  pair  bred,  no  data  on  productivity. 

Scotland,  S 

Borders  One  site:  two  pairs  possibly  bred.  Present  from  March  until  July  but  no  nests  were  built. 
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Honey-buzzard  Pernis  apivorus 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  40  bp  Coverage:  high 

27-46  pairs;  at  least  46  young  fledged.  These  are  the  highest  numbers  reported  since  the  survey 
years  of  2000  and  2001,  partly  reflecting  improved  reporting  but  perhaps  also  an  increase  in  the 

number  of  pairs  found  (fig. 
3).  All  regions  except  Wales 
posted  higher  figures  than  in 
2008.  Forty-six  young  fledged 
is  the  highest  total  reported 
to  the  RBBP,  even  though 
productivity  in  Wales  was  the 
lowest  on  record.  This  was 
the  third  successive  season 
when  prolonged  periods  of 
strong  winds  and  heavy  rain 
came  at  the  height  of  the 
summer  - the  critical  time 
for  breeding  Honey-buz- 
zards, as  well  as  for  field- 
workers  trying  to  check 
regular  sites  and  search  for 

, , , , . . , . „ new  pairs  elsewhere. 

Fig.  3.  The  number  of  breeding  pairs  of  Honey-buzzards  Pernis 

apivorus  and  the  minimum  number  of  young  fledged,  2000-09. 

England,  SW 

Fifteen  territories  occupied  in  three  counties.  Twelve  pairs  bred,  fledging  at  least  20  young. 

England,  SE 

Eleven  territories  occupied  in  three  counties.  Nine  pairs  bred,  fledging  18  young. 

England,  E,  C & N 

Nine  territories  occupied  in  five  counties.  At  least  two  pairs  bred;  one  of  these  fledged  three  young  and  the 
other  is  believed  to  also  have  been  successful. 

Wales 

Five  territories  occupied.  Only  one  pair  bred,  hatching  just  one  chick,  which  died  of  starvation  before 
fledging. 

Scotland 

Six  territories  occupied  in  four  counties.  Three  pairs  bred,  fledging  at  least  five  young. 


Amber 


Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 

Less  scarce:  5-yr  mean  1 ,043  bp  Coverage:  high 

A minimum  of  1,156  pairs.  The  continued  (overall)  success  of  the  Red  Kite  reintroduction 
schemes  and  resurgence  of  the  native  Welsh  population  means  that  in  some  areas  not  all  nests  are 
found  and  reported,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  UK  population  is  now  in  excess  of  1,500  pairs;  Red 
Kites  were  reported  from  6%  of  BBS  squares  in  2009  (Risely  et  al.  2010).  The  county  totals  pre- 
sented here  show  the  range  and  relative  numbers  of  pairs  across  the  UK,  bringing  diverse  local 
reporting  together  in  one  place. 


Red  Kite 

England,  SE 

111 

Confirmed  and  probable 

Berkshire 

4 

breeding  pairs 

Buckinghamshire 

68 

England,  SW 

31 

Hertfordshire 

9 

Hampshire 

14 

Oxfordshire 

26 

Wiltshire 

17 

Sussex 

4 

Amber 
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Red  Kite  cont. 

Confirmed  and  probable 
breeding  pairs 

England,  E 

117 

Cambridgeshire 

8 

Lincolnshire 

6 

Norfolk 

2 

Northamptonshire 

101 

England,  C 

16 

Herefordshire 

2 

Leicestershire  & Rutland  4 

Shropshire 

10 

England,  N 

109 

Co.  Durham 

30 

Northumberland 

2 

Yorkshire 

77 

Wales 

551 

Breconshire 

58 

Caernarfonshire 

3 

Carmarthenshire 

73 

Ceredigion 

176 

Denbigh  & Flint 

1 

East  Glamorgan 

2 

Gower 

12 

Gwent 

4 

Meirionnydd 

7 

Montgomeryshire 

71 

Pembrokeshire 

14 

Radnorshire 

130 

Scotland,  S 

41 

Dumfries  & Galloway 

41 

Scotland,  Mid 

127 

North-east  Scotland 

5 

Perth  & Kinross 

33 

Upper  Forth 

89 

Scotland,  N & W 

53 

Highland 

53 

TOTALS 

1,156 

White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  40  bp  Coverage:  near^complete 

39-46  pairs  fledged  36  young.  The  maximum  total  of  pairs  of  this  iconic  species  has  increased 
year  on  year  for  the  last  15  years.  Birds  from  the  east-coast  reintroduction  scheme  will  soon  reach 
breeding  age  but  there  has  not  yet  been  any  breeding  activity  by  birds  from  this  project. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  Ten  pairs  bred,  of  which  eight  fledged  1 1 young,  and  a further  two  territorial  pairs. 

Highland  (including  Skye,  Small  Isles  and  mainland)  18  pairs  bred,  of  which  nine  fledged  16  young,  and  a 
further  four  territorial  pairs. 

Outer  Hebrides  1 1 pairs  bred,  of  which  seven  pairs  fledged  nine  young,  and  one  further  territorial  pair. 


Red 


Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus 

Scarce:  5-yr  mean  404  bp  Coverage:  high 

364-408  breeding  females/pairs.  These  numbers  are  close  to  those  revealed  by  the  2005  survey, 
though  there  is  some  under-reporting  from  coastal  counties  of  eastern  England  and  Kent, 
meaning  that  the  overall  total  may  be  around  450  pairs.  There  are  indications  of  spread  in  south- 
west England,  with  breeding  confirmed  in  Dorset  and  Somerset.  Most  notably,  though,  a pair 
bred  in  Northern  Ireland,  the  first  to  do  so  since  the  1840s.  However,  several  former  Scottish 
sites,  such  as  in  Moray  & Nairn  and  Orkney,  held  no  breeding  birds,  and  the  only  recorded 
nesting  was  in  the  reedbeds  of  the  Tay  estuary. 

England,  SW 

Dorset  One  pair  bred,  fledging  three  young,  the  first  breeding  in  the  county  since  1962.  Somerset  One  pair 
bred,  fledging  two  young,  and  one  pair  possibly  bred.  The  last  confirmed  breeding  here  was  in  2004. 

England,  SE 

Essex  13  pairs  bred  and  one  pair  probably  bred.  Kent  A minimum  of  60  pairs  bred  and  a further  15  pairs 
probably  bred.  Sussex  Four  pairs  bred  and  one  pair  probably  bred. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  22  pairs  fledged  at  least  26  young.  Lincolnshire  106  pairs  bred,  with  a minimum  of  215 
young  fledging.  Norfolk  A minimum  of  72  pairs  bred,  with  a further  nine  pairs  probably  breeding  and  four 
pairs  possibly  breeding.  Suffolk  At  least  55  pairs  bred,  three  pairs  probably  bred  and  three  pairs  possibly 
bred. 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  2009 


England,  C 

Nottinghamshire  One  site:  one  pair  bred,  fledging  two  young.  This  is  the  first  confirmed  breeding  in  the 
county. 

England,  N 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside  Five  pairs  bred  and  one  pair  probably  bred.  Northumberland  One  pair  bred, 
fledging  two  young.  This  is  the  first  confirmed  successful  breeding  in  the  county  since  the  1880s.  Yorkshire 
18  pairs  bred,  fledging  a minimum  of  30  young,  and  four  pairs  probably  bred. 

Wales 

Two  widely  separated  sites  held  single  birds.  At  one,  a male,  regular  in  recent  years,  summered,  displayed, 
and  built  a nest,  but  attracted  no  mate.  At  the  other,  a female  also  summered,  but  remained  single. 
Marsh  Harriers  bred  only  sporadically  in  Wales  in  the  last  century  and  the  last  confirmed  nest  was  in  1992 
(Lovegrove  et  al.  1994). 

Scotland,  Mid 

Fife/Perth  & Kinross  Four  pairs  bred;  three  successful  pairs  fledged  ten  young.  North-east  Scotland  One  pair 
present,  but  not  thought  to  have  made  a breeding  attempt. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  A male  and  a female  were  present  together  for  several  days  in  May  but  did  not  nest. 

Northern  Ireland 

Co.  Down  One  pair  bred,  fledging  two  young,  even  though  both  birds  were  subadults. 


Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

Scarce:  646  bp  (20 1 0 survey)  Coverage:  moderate 

269-345  monitored  pairs  fledged  a minimum  of  432  young.  As  usual,  the  table  summarises  the 
results  of  local  monitoring,  mainly  by  raptor  study  group  workers,  but  the  numbers  reported  in 
west  Scotland  (Argyll,  Highland  and  Outer  Hebrides),  Isle  of  Man  and  Northern  Ireland  are 
merely  a sample  from  the  larger  populations  in  these  areas.  In  England,  the  breeding  range  is 
restricted  by  persecution  across  most  of  the  potential  range.  However,  an  interesting  develop- 
ment in  2009  was  a pair  in  southern  England  which  fledged  one  young  from  a nest  in  a cereal 
field,  which  is  not  usual  habitat  for  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  but  is  typical  of  those  breeding  on 
the  mainland  of  western  Europe. 

Numbers  continue  to  be  depressed  in  those  areas  of  eastern  Scotland  and  England  dominated 
by  grouse  moors.  A recent  review  of  the  factors  affecting  Hen  Harrier  populations  (Fielding  et  al. 
2011)  showed  that  only  four  (out  of  21)  Natural  Heritage  Zones  of  Scotland  were  deemed  to  be 
of  favourable  conservation  status  for  Hen  Harriers.  Both  England  and  Wales  also  failed  to  reach 
favourable  status  although  there  has  been  a recent  recovery  in  Wales,  which  may  reverse  this  posi- 
tion in  the  future.  The  principal  constraint  on  the  population  was  persecution  on  grouse  moors, 
although  food  shortage  early  in  the  breeding  season  affected  birds  breeding  in  both  Orkney  and 
northern  Caithness. 

The  latest  national  survey  of  Hen  Harriers  found  an  estimated  646  breeding  pairs  (Brit.  Birds 
104:  232),  which  constitutes  a decline  of  almost  20%  since  the  previous  survey  in  2004.  The 
results  of  this  survey  will  be  covered  in  more  detail  in  the  2010  report. 


Red 


Hen  Harrier 

Occupied 

Confirmed 

Territories  believed 

Min.  no. 

territories 

breeding  pairs 

to  fledge  young 

young  fledged 

England 

12 

11 

6 

15 

Cumbria 

2 

2 

1 

4 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside 

8 

8 

4 

10 

Northumberland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

England,  S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Isle  of  Man 

7 

6 

2 

5 

Wales 

47 

42 

29 

80 

Breconshire 

3 

3 

2 

4 

Caernarfonshire 

2 

2 

1 

4 
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Hen  Harrier  cont. 

Occupied 

Confirmed 

Territories  believed 

Min.  no. 

territories 

breeding  pairs 

to  fledge  young 

young  fledged 

Denbigh  & Flint 

9 

9 

8 

33 

Meirionnydd 

16 

13 

10 

27 

Montgomeryshire 

10 

9 

8 

12 

Radnorshire 

7 

6 

n/a 

n/a 

Scotland,  S 

41 

31 

17 

54 

Borders 

4 

2 

2 

8 

Dumfries  & Galloway 

9 

6 

4 

16 

S Strathclyde  RSG 
(Ayrshire,  Clyde,  Clyde  Islands) 

28 

23 

11 

30 

Scotland,  Mid 

54 

41 

16 

58 

Central  Scotland  RSG 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Moray  & Nairn 

3 

3 

1 

4 

North-east  Scotland 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Perth  & Kinross 

47 

36 

14 

49 

Scotland,  N & W 

175 

129 

82 

220 

Argyll 

42 

26 

20 

50 

Fiighland  RSG  (inch  Caithness) 

47 

37 

23 

62 

Orkney 

72 

53 

32 

92 

Outer  Hebrides  (Uists  only) 

14 

13 

7 

16 

Northern  Ireland 

9 

9 

n/a 

n/a 

Co.  Antrim 

9 

9 

n/a 

n/a 

TOTALS 

345 

269 

152 

432 

Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygargus 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  I 5 bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

13  sites:  13-16  pairs  fledged  a minimum  of  25  young.  2009  saw  a return  to  an  above-average 
number  of  young  fledged  (2005-09  mean  is  21  young  fledged). 

England,  S 

Six  sites:  six  pairs  bred,  of  which  three  pairs  fledged  1 1 young,  one  pair  probably  bred  and  two  pairs  possibly 
bred. 

England,  E 

Lincolnshire  Two  sites:  two  pairs  bred,  no  young  fledged.  Norfolk  Five  sites:  five  pairs  bred,  four  of  which 
were  successful,  fledging  14  young. 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  2009 


Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis 

Scarce:  5-yr  mean  43  I bp  Coverage:  high 


Green 


295-446  pairs.  This  species  is  well  monitored  in  key  counties  (mainly  through  nest  visits  by 
licensed  individuals)  but,  being  an  easily  overlooked  species,  a small  but  unknown  proportion  of 
the  population  goes  unrecorded  each  year. 


Northern  Goshawk 

Lancashire  8c  N Merseyside  0 

4 

Confirmed 

Total  pairs 

Northumberland 

33 

36 

breeding  pairs 

Yorkshire 

13 

16 

England,  SW 

66 

83 

Wales 

51 

119 

Avon 

0 

1 

Breconshire 

8 

16 

Devon 

10 

17 

Caernarfonshire 

0 

1 

Gloucestershire 

32 

37 

Carmarthenshire 

8 

10 

Hampshire 

15 

15 

Ceredigion 

3 

3 

Somerset 

1 

5 

Denbigh  8c  Flint 

1 

1 

Wiltshire 

8 

8 

East  Glamorgan 

2 

23 

England,  SE 

1 

6 

Gower 

0 

6 

Buckinghamshire 

0 

3 

Gwent 

20 

20 

Surrey 

0 

2 

Meirionnydd 

n/c 

n/c 

Sussex 

1 

1 

Montgomeryshire 

7 

10 

England,  E 

9 

12 

Pembrokeshire 

1 

9 

Lincolnshire 

0 

1 

Radnorshire 

1 

20 

Norfolk 

6 

8 

Scotland,  S 

42 

49 

Suffolk 

3 

3 

Ayrshire 

0 

3 

England,  C 

32 

55 

Borders 

22 

25 

Derbyshire 

13 

16 

Dumfries  8c  Galloway 

19 

20 

Herefordshire 

10 

25 

Lothian 

1 

1 

Nottinghamshire 

2 

2 

Scotland,  Mid 

40 

45 

Shropshire 

7 

7 

Angus  8c  Dundee 

0 

2 

Staffordshire 

0 

5 

North-east  Scotland 

39 

42 

England,  N 

49 

72 

Perth  8c  Kinross 

1 

1 

Cleveland 

0 

4 

Northern  Ireland 

5 

5 

Cumbria 

3 

5 

Co.  Antrim 

5 

5 

Co.  Durham 

0 

7 

TOTALS 

295 

446 

Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos 

Scarce:  442  bp  (2003  survey)  Coverage:  moderate 

Results  of  Golden  Eagle  monitoring  by  Scottish  Raptor  Study  Groups  and  the  Northern  England 
Raptor  Forum  (NERF  2010)  are  presented  below.  Data  were  available  on  a total  of  259  home 
ranges,  against  the  population  of  442  pairs  estimated  after  the  2003  national  survey  (Eaton  et  al. 
2007b).  The  mean  number  of  young  fledged  per  monitored  nest  was  0.5,  similar  to  that  in  recent 
years. 


Amber 


Golden  Eagle  Singles* 

England,  N 8c  Scotland,  S 4 

Angus  8c  Dundee  7 

Central  Scotland  RSG  1 

North-east  Scotland  RSG  2 

Perth  & Kinross  2 

Argyll  2 

Highland  RSG  21 


Probable 

Confirmed 

Total 

Min.  no. 

breeding 

pairs 

breeding 

pairs 

pairs 

young 

fledged 

0 

4 

4 

4 

0 

5 

5 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

7 

9 

16 

13 

5 

10 

15 

7 

17 

42 

59 

19 

54 

57 

111 

50 
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Golden  Eagle  cont. 

Singles  * 

Probable 

Confirmed 

Total 

Min.  no. 

breeding 

breeding 

pairs 

young 

pairs 

pairs 

fledged 

Outer  Flebrides  (Lewis  & Harris) 

0 

6 

15 

21 

12 

Outer  Hebrides  (Uists) 

0 

4 

19 

23 

13 

TOTALS 

39 

95 

164 

259 

120 

* Total  includes  home  ranges  occupied  by  single  birds  or  showing  signs  of  occupation  but  no  pair  seen. 


Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  1 80  bp  Coverage:  moderate 

171-191  pairs.  At  least  291  young  fledged.  Full  site  data  for  all  pairs  in  England,  Wales,  southern 
Scotland  and  North-east  Scotland  are  received  for  this  species,  so  for  these  areas  numbers  and 
trends  are  accurate  (fig.  4).  Pairs  in  England  and  Borders  have  shown  significant  improvements 
in  productivity  in  2008  and  2009  as  the  populations  have  become  established. 

Data  quality  from  other  parts  of  Scotland  is  much  more  variable,  which  has  several  conse- 
quences. Not  all  pairs  are  reported  each  year,  which  means  that  the  totals  in  this  report  are 
underestimates,  and  that  we  cannot  present  figures  by  local  recording  area  - so  Raptor  Study 
Group  area  totals  have  to  be  used.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  potential  duplicate 
records  when  simple  area  totals  are  reported  from  different  sources.  Consequently,  it  is  unclear 
whether  Osprey  populations  north  of  the  Forth-Clyde  valley  are  merely  stable  or  continuing  to 
increase,  although  the  figures  for  North-east  Scotland  suggest  that  the  population  there  has  been 
stable  since  2004. 


Amber 


England,  C 

Leicestershire  & Rutland  Three  pairs  bred,  all  were  successful,  fledging  seven  young.  Five  other  birds 
summered  in  the  county. 

England,  N 

Cumbria  One  pair  again  fledged  three  young  at  Bassenthwaite  Lake.  Northumberland  One  pair  bred  and 
fledged  three  young.  This  was  the  first  confirmed  breeding  in  the  county. 

England,  elsewhere 
One  pair  bred  successfully. 

Wales 

Meirionnydd  One  pair  fledged  three  young  at  Glaslyn.  Wales  elsewhere  One  pair  probably  bred  (attending  a 
nest  platform)  and  one  pair  possibly  bred,  remaining  on  site  through  May  and  June. 


NE  Scot 
Borders 
England 
D & G 
Wales 


80 


70  - 


00  01  02  03  04  05  06  07  08  09 


■ Wales 

■ D&G 

■ England 

■ Borders 

■ NE  Scot 


Fig.  4.  Numbers  of  confirmed  breeding  pairs  (left)  and  young  fledged  (right)  for  Ospreys  Pandion 
haliaetus  in  North-east  Scotland,  southern  Scotland  (Dumfries  & Galloway  and  Borders),  England 
and  Wales,  2000-09.  No  data  were  available  for  Borders  in  200 1 , owing  to  foot-and-mouth  disease 
restrictions.  Comparable  data  for  other  regions  of  Scotland  are  not  available. 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  2009 


Scotland,  S 8c  Mid 

Borders  Nine  pairs  bred,  fledging  22  young.  Central  Scotland  RSG  20  pairs  bred,  fledging  39  young,  and  at 
least  two  other  territorial  pairs.  Dumfries  8c  Galloway  Four  pairs  bred,  fledging  six  young,  and  two  other 
territorial  pairs.  North-east  Scotland  18  pairs  bred,  fledging  24  young,  and  two  other  territorial  pairs. 
South  Strathclyde  RSG  One  pair  bred  but  failed.  Tayside  RSG  46  pairs  bred,  fledging  68  young,  and  two 
other  territorial  pairs. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  RSG  14  pairs  bred,  fledging  28  young,  and  one  other  territorial  pair.  Highland  RSG  52  pairs  bred, 
fledging  88  young,  and  at  least  nine  other  territorial  pairs. 

Merlin  Falco  columbarius 

Less  scarce:  1 , 1 60  bp  (2008  survey)  Coverage:  moderate 

270-359  pairs  monitored.  After  the  2008  survey  (Ewing  et  al.  in  press),  when  the  UK  population 
was  estimated  at  1,160  pairs,  reported  numbers  are  back  to  typically  lower  levels,  roughly 
20%-30%  of  the  total.  Some  parts  of  England  (Co.  Durham  and  parts  of  Derbyshire  and  York- 
shire) receive  almost  total  coverage  each  year,  and  these  data  suggest  that  Merlins  are  prospering 
in  some  areas  but  not  others  (NERF  2010).  Only  limited  data  were  received  from  some  Scottish 
recording  areas  (189  pairs  reported  compared  with  an  estimated  733  pairs  in  2008)  and  only  the 
moors  of  eastern  Scotland  and  Orkney  receive  reasonably  thorough  coverage. 
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Merlin 

Gwent 

0 

0 

Confirmed 

Territories 

Meirionnydd 

0 

12 

breeding  pairs 

occupied 

Montgomeryshire 

1 

4 

by  pairs 

Radnorshire 

0 

7 

England,  SW 

1 

i 

Scotland,  S 

26 

38 

Devon 

1 

i 

Ayrshire 

7 

10 

England,  C 

19 

25 

Dumfries  8c  Galloway  RSG 

5 

11 

Derbyshire 

15 

20 

Lothian  8c  Borders  RSG 

14 

17 

Herefordshire 

0 

1 

Scotland,  Mid 

71 

76 

Shropshire 

1 

1 

Angus  8c  Dundee 

13 

13 

Staffordshire 

3 

3 

Moray  8c  Nairn 

12 

12 

England,  N 

94 

106 

North-east  Scotland 

31 

32 

Cumbria 

13 

14 

Perth  8c  Kinross 

13 

17 

Co.  Durham 

33 

39 

Upper  Forth 

2 

2 

Greater  Manchester 

1 

1 

Scotland,  N 8c  W 

46 

75 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside  5 

5 

Argyll 

1 

1 

Northumberland 

20 

20 

Highland 

Yorkshire 

22 

27 

(including  Caithness) 

22 

29 

Wales 

9 

34 

Orkney 

8 

14 

Breconshire 

5 

6 

Outer  Hebrides 

Caernarfonshire 

1 

1 

(Lewis  8c  Harris) 

5 

9 

Carmarthenshire 

0 

1 

Outer  Hebrides  (Uists) 

8 

20 

Ceredigion 

0 

1 

Shetland 

2 

2 

Denbigh  8c  Flint 

2 

2 

Northern  Ireland 

4 

4 

East  Glamorgan 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

270 

359 

Hobby  Falco  subbuteo 

Less  scarce:  5-yr  mean  993  bp*  Coverage:  moderate 

* Clements  (2001)  suggested  that  the  UK  population  is  in  the  order  of  2,200  bp. 

297-1,196  pairs.  As  noted  in  earlier  reports,  monitoring  of  the  increasing  UK  Hobby  population 
is  hampered  by  uneven  reporting.  In  those  counties  with  higher  populations,  the  number  of  pairs 
reported  nesting  tends  to  be  low  and  county  estimates  less  precise.  Elsewhere,  numbers  are  moni- 
tored more  precisely  and  several  counties  now  follow  the  standard  guidelines  described  on  the 
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275.  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo,  Staffordshire,  September  2009. 

RBBP  website.  Regional  totals  for  2009  are  largely  similar  to  those  for  2008,  except  for  northern 
England  where  all  areas  showed  an  increase  and  the  first  confirmed  breeding  record  for  Co. 
Durham  was  noted. 


Hobby 

Confirmed  Total 

breeding  pairs  pairs 

Suffolk 
England,  C 
Derbyshire 

20 

80 

34 

64 

158 

34 

England,  SW 

58 

241 

Herefordshire 

8 

21 

Avon 

4 

13 

Leicestershire  8c  Rutland 

4 

16 

Devon 

14 

21 

Nottinghamshire 

14 

17 

Dorset 

2 

40 

Shropshire 

4 

28 

Gloucestershire 

9 

21 

Staffordshire 

5 

5 

Hampshire 

14 

53 

Warwickshire 

6 

32 

Isle  of  Wight 

0 

3 

West  Midlands 

1 

1 

Somerset 

4 

33 

Worcestershire 

4 

4 

Wiltshire 

11 

57 

England,  N 

28 

81  (108)* 

England,  SE 

64 

201  (494)* 

Cheshire  & Wirral 

16 

33  (60)* 

Bedfordshire 

3 

3 

Co.  Durham 

1 

1 

Berkshire 

2 

4 

Greater  Manchester 

0 

10 

Buckinghamshire 

4 

15 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside 

1 

12 

Essex 

6 

6 

Yorkshire 

10 

25 

Greater  London 

5 

7 

Wales 

5 

27 

Hertfordshire 

18 

73 

Breconshire 

1 

8 

Kent 

2 

7 (300)* 

Carmarthenshire 

2 

6 

Oxfordshire 

11 

15 

Denbigh  & Flint 

0 

3 

Surrey 

9 

15 

Gwent 

2 

2 

Sussex 

4 

56 

Meirionnydd 

0 

1 

England,  E 

61 

121  (167)* 

Montgomeryshire 

0 

2 

Cambridgeshire 

11 

13 

Radnorshire 

0 

5 

Lincolnshire 

4 

4 (50)* 

Scotland,  N & W 

1 

1 

Norfolk 

20 

30 

Highland 

1 

1 

Northamptonshire 

6 

10 

TOTALS 

297 

830  (1,196) 

* Figures  in  parentheses  represent  estimated  totals. 
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Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus 

Less  scarce:  1 ,530  pairs  (2002  survey)  Coverage:  moderate 

833-1,046  pairs.  The  total  number  reported  in  2009  was  almost  identical  to  that  in  2008.  This 
conceals  increases  in  all  regions  of  England  (by  1 1%)  and  in  Wales  (19%),  which  are  offset  by  a 
decline  in  the  reporting  rate  in  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland.  Low  site  occupation  and  produc- 
tivity was  reported  from  study  areas  where  much  of  the  land  is  managed  as  grouse  moor. 


Green 


Peregrine  Falcon 

Confirmed 

Territories 

breeding  pairs 

occupied 
by  pairs 

England,  SW 

170 

185 

Yorkshire 

23 

34 

Avon 

13 

13 

Wales 

111 

183 

Cornwall 

26 

27 

Anglesey 

1 

9 

Devon 

69 

69 

Breconshire 

10 

10 

Dorset 

28 

28 

Caernarfonshire 

4 

5 

Gloucestershire 

10 

14 

Carmarthenshire 

10 

14 

Hampshire 

8 

9 

Ceredigion 

0 

1 

Isle  of  Wight 

4 

6 

Denbigh  8c  Flint 

14 

14 

Isles  of  Scilly 

1 

1 

East  Glamorgan 

14 

34 

Somerset 

9 

15 

Gower 

0 

7 

Wiltshire 

2 

3 

Gwent 

5 

5 

England,  SE 

43 

61 

Meirionnydd 

11 

20 

Bedfordshire 

1 

1 

Montgomeryshire 

5 

7 

Berkshire 

0 

1 

Pembrokeshire 

36 

41 

Essex 

n/a 

n/a 

Radnorshire 

1 

16 

Greater  London 

11 

16 

Scotland,  S 

119 

146 

Kent 

6 

12 

Dumfries  8c  Galloway  RSG 

48 

57 

Oxfordshire 

1 

1 

Lothian  8c  Borders  RSG 

48 

56 

Surrey 

2 

3 

South  Strathclyde  RSG 

23 

33 

Sussex 

22 

27 

Scotland,  Mid 

62 

90 

England,  E 

10 

10 

Angus  8c  Dundee 

12 

19 

Cambridgeshire 

2 

2 

Central  Scotland  RSG 

15 

20 

Lincolnshire 

7 

7 

Isle  of  May 

1 

1 

Suffolk 

1 

1 

North-east  Scotland 

5 

9 

England,  C 

85 

90 

Perth  8c  Kinross 

29 

41 

Derbyshire 

20 

20 

Scotland,  N 8c  W 

42 

59 

Herefordshire 

12 

15 

Argyll 

15 

23 

Leicestershire  8c  Rutland  8 

8 

Fair  Isle 

1 

1 

Nottinghamshire 

7 

7 

Highland  RSG 

12 

16 

Shropshire 

20 

20 

Orkney 

8 

11 

Staffordshire 

6 

6 

Outer  Hebrides 

6 

8 

Warwickshire 

4 

5 

Shetland 

0 

0 

West  Midlands 

4 

4 

Northern  Ireland 

45 

45 

Worcestershire 

4 

5 

TOTALS 

833 

1,046 

England,  N 

146 

177 

Cheshire  8c  Wirral 

3 

3 

Cleveland 

4 

4 

Cumbria 

48 

60 

Co.  Durham 

1 

4 

Greater  Manchester 

9 

9 

Isle  of  Man 

10 

10 

Lancashire  8c  N Merseyside  24 

29 

Northumberland 

24 

24 
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Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus 

Less  scarce:  4-yr  mean  1,108  bp  Coverage:  moderate 

364  sites:  a minimum  of  1,182  territories;  187  pairs  confirmed  breeding.  The  secretive  nature  of 
this  species  means  that  most  county  totals  are  probably  underestimates,  hence  there  is  only  mod- 
erate confidence  in  coverage.  Atlas  fieldwork  is  helping  to  identify  new  sites  and  we  now  have  a 
growing  gazetteer  of  breeding  locations  for  Water  Rails,  even  if  records  are  not  received  for  every 
site  each  year. 


Water  Rail 

Sites 

Territories 

England,  SW 

37 

119 

Yorkshire 

20 

61 

Avon 

1 

6 

Wales 

41 

72 

Cornwall 

1 

1 

Anglesey 

4 

11 

Devon 

5 

6 

Breconshire 

3 

5 

Dorset 

3 

25 

Caernarfonshire 

1 

8 

Hampshire 

12 

31 

Carmarthenshire 

8 

8 

Isle  of  Wight 

3 

3 

Ceredigion 

3 

3 

Isles  of  Scilly 

1 

1 

Denbigh  & Flint 

1 

8 

Somerset 

8 

41 

East  Glamorgan 

5 

11 

Wiltshire 

3 

5 

Gower 

5 

5 

England,  SE 

47 

102 

Montgomeryshire 

2 

2 

Bedfordshire 

4 

4 

Pembrokeshire 

1 

3 

Berkshire 

2 

2 

Radnorshire 

8 

8 

Buckinghamshire 

1 

1 

Scotland,  S 

50 

69 

Essex 

7 

14 

Ayrshire 

5 

6 

Greater  London 

2 

2 

Borders 

21 

35 

Hertfordshire 

4 

6 

Clyde 

13 

15 

Kent 

15 

47 

Dumfries  & Galloway 

10 

12 

Oxfordshire 

3 

10 

Lothian 

1 

1 

Surrey 

5 

9 

Scotland,  Mid 

23 

94 

Sussex 

4 

7 

Angus  & Dundee 

5 

13 

England,  E 

42 

328 

Fife 

5 

5 

Cambridgeshire 

10 

17 

Moray  & Nairn 

3 

3 

Lincolnshire 

5 

5 

North-east  Scotland 

4 

20 

Norfolk 

8 

14 

Perth  & Kinross 

5 

52 

Northamptonshire 

8 

9 

Upper  Forth 

1 

1 

Suffolk 

11 

283 

Scotland,  N & W 

28 

73 

England,  C 

24 

65 

Argyll 

3 

32 

Derbyshire 

2 

2 

Highland 

12 

26 

Leicestershire  & Rutland 

3 

3 

Orkney 

9 

11 

Nottinghamshire 

2 

8 

Outer  Hebrides 

1 

1 

Staffordshire 

3 

23 

Shetland 

3 

3 

Warwickshire 

7 

11 

Northern  Ireland 

9 

9 

West  Midlands 

2 

4 

Co.  Antrim 

1 

1 

Worcestershire 

5 

14 

Co.  Down 

6 

6 

England,  N 

63 

251 

Co.  Fermanagh 

1 

1 

Cheshire  & Wirral 

5 

10 

Co.  Tyrone 

1 

1 

Cleveland 

2 

2 

TOTALS 

364 

1,182 

Cumbria 

7 

12 

Co.  Durham 

6 

7 

Greater  Manchester 

ii 

29 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside 

3 

121 

Northumberland 

9 

9 

Green 
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276.  Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus,  Lincolnshire,  September  2009. 


Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  26  singing  males  Coverage:  moderate 

21  sites:  1-41  pairs/singing  males.  These  are  the  highest  figures  reported  since  the  national  survey 
year  of  1999,  with  more  than  double  the  number  of  sites  reporting  Spotted  Crakes  in  2008.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  this  apparent  increase  as  the  numbers  depend  very  much  on 
the  effort  put  into  finding  birds,  which  requires  listening  during  the  hours  of  darkness  for  the 
whiplash-like  whistling ‘song’  at  potential  breeding  marshland  sites. 

England,  SW 

Dorset  One  site:  one  singing  male,  25th-28th  May.  Somerset  One  site:  two  singing  males  in  June,  while  a 
juvenile  in  August  and  September  had  perhaps  fledged  at  this  site. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  Two  sites:  (1)  two  singing  males  from  24th  April  into  May;  (2)  one  singing  male  on  one 
night  only.  Suffolk  Two  sites:  (1)  one  singing  male  on  three  dates  in  early  May  and  on  21st  June;  (2)  one 
singing  male  on  23rd  April. 

England,  N 

Yorkshire  Two  sites:  (1)  extensive  site  with  up  to  12  singing  males  in  late  April;  some  may  have  been  passage 
birds  but  there  were  still  three  singing  in  June  and  at  least  one  fledged  juvenile  was  recorded  later  in  the 
season;  (2)  two  singing  males. 

Wales 

Anglesey  One  site:  one  singing  male  on  10th  May. 

Scotland,  Mid 

Angus  & Dundee  One  site:  three  singing  males  on  23rd  May  and  23rd  June. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  Six  sites:  six  singing  males.  Highland  Two  sites:  (1)  three  singing  males;  (2)  three  singing  males. 
Outer  Hebrides  Two  sites:  (1)  one  singing  male,  22nd-29th  May;  (2)  one  singing  male,  22nd  June  to  4th 
July.  Shetland  One  site:  one  singing  male,  23rd  June  to  5th  July. 
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Corn  Crake  Crex  crex 

Less  scarce:  5-yr  mean  1 , 1 88  bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

1,167  singing  males.  A national  survey  of  Corn  Crakes  is  organised  by  the  RSPB  every  six  years 
and  one  was  carried  out  in  2009.  Mark  Eaton,  RSPB,  reports  on  the  findings. 

Corn  Crakes  have  increased  steadily  in  the  UK  since  a low  point  of  489  singing  males  in  1993. 
A full  national  survey  in  2009,  funded  by  the  RSPB  and  the  Northern  Ireland  Environment 
Agency,  revealed  an  increase  of  141%  since  then.  The  recovery  in  numbers  since  1993  has 
occurred  in  the  ‘core  areas’  that  Corn  Crakes  had  retreated  to,  in  the  Hebrides  and  Orkney, 
where  low-intensity,  cattle-based  crofting  still  provides  suitable  habitat.  Within  these  areas, 
targeted  conservation  effort  (working  with  crofters  and  farmers  to  provide  suitable  spring 
cover  and  modify  mowing  and  grazing  regimes)  has  been  shown  to  deliver  the  right  conditions 
for  breeding  Corn  Crakes  and  has  enabled  this  recovery  (O’Brien  et  al.  2006). 

Full  survey  coverage  of  the  core  areas  is  achieved  every  year,  while  periodic  national  surveys 
provide  increased  effort  away  from  these  areas  in  an  attempt  to  measure  any  expansion  in 
range  and  increase  in  numbers  away  from  the  core.  If  birds  from  the  reintroduced  population  at 
the  Nene  Washes  are  excluded,  the  total  away  from  core  areas  in  2009  was  47,  only  I I higher 
than  in  2003.  Clearly,  there  has  been  little  expansion  from  the  core  areas,  which  suggests  that 
without  the  provision  of  targeted  conservation  action  the  current  population  is  unlikely  to 
overspill  into  new  areas.  On  the  plus  side,  there  are  some  encouraging  signs  from  the  pilot 
reintroduction  of  Corn  Crakes  to  the  Nene  Washes  in  Cambridgeshire,  with  23  singing  males 
recorded  in  2009. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  One  extensive  site:  23  singing  males. 


Red 


277.  Corn  Crake  Crex  crex,  Outer  Hebrides,  May  2009. 
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England,  N 

Cleveland  One  site:  one  singing  male  for  a few  nights  only.  Co.  Durham  Two  sites:  (1)  two  singing  males, 
one  on  22nd-29th  June  and  the  second  on  29th  June  only;  (2)  one  singing  male  on  30th  July  only.  Yorkshire 
Two  sites:  (1)  one  extensive  site  held  seven  singing  males;  (2)  one  singing  male. 

Scotland,  S 

Clyde  Two  sites:  (1)  one  singing  male,  21st  May  to  1st  June;  (2)  one  singing  male  on  6th  May  only. 
Dumfries  & Galloway  One  site:  one  singing  male  on  4th  June  only. 

Scotland,  Mid 

Angus  & Dundee  One  site:  one  singing  male  for  three  weeks  in  June.  North-east  Scotland  Five  sites:  five 
singing  males.  Perth  & Kinross  One  site:  one  singing  male  on  17th  June. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  Total  711:  Mainland  2,  Coll  122,  Colonsay  & Oronsay  61,  Iona  46,  Islay  84,  McCormaig  Islands  3,  Mull 
2,  Staffa  no  count,  Tiree  389,  Treshnish  Isles  2.  Highland  Total  21:  Mainland  10,  Canna  4,  Eigg  no  count, 
Muck  no  count  , Rum  no  count,  Skye  7.  Orkney  Total  17.  Outer  Hebrides  Total  368:  Barra  & Vatersay  76, 
Benbecula  18,  Berneray  6,  Gigha  1,  Harris  2,  Lewis  81,  Mingulay  1,  North  Uist  93,  South  Uist  90. 
Shetland  Total  3. 

Northern  Ireland 

Co.  Armagh  One  site:  one  singing  male  on  10th  July.  Co.  Down  One  site:  one  singing  male,  1 2th— 20th  June. 


Common  Crane  Grus  grus 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  1 2 bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

Six  sites:  10-17  pairs.  The  numbers  are  similar  to  those  in  2008  but  there  are  indications  that 
pairs  are  exploring  other  areas  so  a small  expansion  of  range  may  be  anticipated.  The  breeding 
pairs  at  the  RSPB  reserve  at  Lakenheath  Fen  fledged  one  young,  the  first  successful  breeding  in 
Suffolk  in  modern  times. 

The  status  of  Common  Crane  was  reviewed  by  Stanbury  et  al.  (2011).  All  available  data, 
including  records  held  by  the  RBBP,  were  analysed  to  produce  definitive  totals  for  each  year  since 
recolonisation  in  1981.  The  table  below  summarises  key  dates  and  numbers  of  young  fledged 
from  each  area,  using  data  collected  by  the  RBBP  and  the  Crane  Working  Group,  up  to  and 
including  the  2009  breeding  season. 


Amber 


Area 

Year  first 
present  in  the 
breeding  season 

Year  of  first 
confirmed 
breeding 

Year  of 

first  successful 
breeding 

Minimum  no. 
young  fledged, 
to  2009 

Norfolk  Broads 

1980 

1981 

1982 

35 

Yorkshire 

2001 

2002 

2005 

5 

Fens 

2007 

2007 

2009 

2 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  One  site:  one  pair  present  but  did  not  breed.  Norfolk  Norfolk  Broads:  seven  pairs  bred, 
fledging  four  young.  There  were  also  three  other,  non-breeding  pairs  present.  Suffolk  One  site:  two  pairs 
bred;  one  pair  fledged  one  young. 

England,  N 

Yorkshire  One  extensive  site:  one  pair  bred,  fledging  one  young,  and  there  was  also  a second,  non-breeding 
pair. 

UK,  elsewhere 

Two  sites  in  two  counties,  involving  two  non-breeding  pairs  in  potential  breeding  habitat,  each  ranging 
widely.  In  addition,  there  were  other  records  of  up  to  three  pairs  reported  in  four  counties,  where  there  was 
insufficient  information  to  establish  whether  a breeding  attempt  had  occurred  and  which  are  thought  to 
involve  prospecting  pairs  or  lingering  migrants.  These  are  not  included  in  the  totals. 
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Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda 

Reintroduced  population  first  bred  in  2008 

One  extensive  site:  two  pairs  bred.  Following  unsuccessful  breeding  by  reintroduced  birds  in  2008, 
four  eggs  hatched  and  two  young  fledged  in  2009.  The  world  Great  Bustard  population  is  estimated 
at  43,500-51,200  individual  birds  (Palacin  & Alonso  2008),  of  which  c.  60%  occur  in  Spain.  The 
species  has  undergone  a long-term  and  marked  decline,  especially  since  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  This  decline  continues  virtually  across  its  entire  range,  except  in  Iberia  (where  populations 
are  considered  to  be  stable)  and  west  Russia  (where  a population  increase  has  been  reported). 

England,  SW 

Wiltshire  One  site:  two  females  from  the  reintroduction  scheme  fledged  two  young,  the  first  young  to  be 
raised  in  Britain  for  177  years. 


Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta 

Less  scarce:  5-yr  mean  1,492  bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

At  least  90  sites:  1,693  pairs.  Although  the  population  continues  to  increase  and  has  exceeded 
1,500  pairs  in  three  of  the  last  four  years,  we  shall  continue  to  monitor  this  species  because  it 
nests  in  a limited  number  of  well-defined  but  potentially  vulnerable  sites,  which  is  why  it  is 
Amber-listed.  RBBP  data  show  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of  sites  with  breeding  Avocets, 
however,  up  from  79  in  2008,  and  a further  expansion  to  inland  sites;  for  example,  note  the  three 
small  colonies  in  Nottinghamshire. 


Avocet 

No.  sites 

Confirmed 

Suffolk 

10 

173 

breeding 

England,  C 

4 

8 

pairs 

Nottinghamshire 

3 

6 

England,  SW 

3 

22 

Worcestershire 

1 

2 

Hampshire 

3 

22 

England,  N 

16 

370 

England,  SE 

27 

395 

Cheshire  & Wirral 

1 

7 

Essex 

12 

143 

Cleveland 

1 

10 

Kent 

11 

219 

Co.  Durham 

1 

1 

Sussex 

4 

33 

Lancashire  8t  N Merseyside 

6 

145 

England,  E 

39 

892 

Yorkshire 

7 

207 

Cambridgeshire 

4 

39 

Wales 

1 

6 

Lincolnshire 

10 

114 

Gwent 

1 

6 

Norfolk 

15 

566 

TOTALS 

90 

1,693 

Stone-curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus 

Scarce:  5-yr  mean  34 1 bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

Eight  counties:  361  confirmed  breeding  pairs  fledged  168  young.  Stone-curlew  is  Amber-listed 
because  of  a moderate  decline  in  its  breeding  range  since  1 970,  although  recent  range  expansion 
has  resulted  in  a move  off  the  Red  list  (Eaton  et  al.  2009).  Furthermore,  because  it  nests  in  a 
restricted  number  of  locations,  it  is  categorised  as  a Species  of  European  Conservation  Concern. 
Almost  all  of  the  population  is  currently  monitored  by  RSPB  or  by  a few  individuals  with  access 
to  private  estates,  meaning  that  coverage  is  virtually  complete. 


Stone-curlew 

Confirmed 

Young 

Oxfordshire 

4 

1 

breeding  pairs 

fledged 

Sussex 

2 

3 

England,  SW 

110 

64 

England,  E 

236 

97 

Hampshire 

21 

11 

Cambridgeshire 

0 

0 

Wiltshire 

89 

53 

Norfolk 

131 

38 

England,  SE 

15 

7 

Suffolk 

105 

59 

Berkshire 

9 

3 

TOTALS 

361 

168 

Amber 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  2009 


Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius 

Scarce:  5-yr  mean  7 1 7 bp  Coverage:  moderate 

601  pairs.  The  total  number  of  pairs  and  distribution  across  Britain  are  similar  to  those  in  2008, 
and  represent  around  67%  of  the  totals  estimated  in  the  2007  survey  (report  in  prep.).  To  enable 
comparison  with  that  survey,  only  those  pairs  deemed  to  be  at  least  of  probable  breeding  status 
are  included  in  the  table,  though  there  were  another  83  possible  breeding  pairs  reported. 


Green 


Little  Ringed  Plover 

Confirmed  and  probable 
breeding  pairs 

Staffordshire 
Warwickshire 
West  Midlands 

35 

20 

5 

England,  SW 

62 

Worcestershire 

11 

Avon 

1 

England,  N 

129 

Devon 

1 

Cheshire  & Wirral 

6 

Dorset 

1 

Cleveland 

5 

Gloucestershire 

16 

Cumbria 

9 

Hampshire 

28 

Co.  Durham 

7 

Somerset 

2 

Greater  Manchester 

12 

Wiltshire 

13 

Lancashire  8t  N Merseyside 

21 

England,  SE 

91 

Northumberland 

15 

Bedfordshire 

7 

Yorkshire 

54 

Berkshire 

14 

Wales 

90 

Buckinghamshire 

5 

Anglesey 

1 

Essex 

12 

Breconshire 

8 

Greater  London 

4 

Carmarthenshire 

57 

Hertfordshire 

7 

Ceredigion 

2 

Kent 

15 

Denbigh  & Flint 

2 

Oxfordshire 

9 

East  Glamorgan 

4 

Surrey 

3 

Gower 

1 

Sussex 

15 

Gwent 

1 

England,  E 

59 

Meirionnydd 

3 

Cambridgeshire 

21 

Montgomeryshire 

7 

Lincolnshire 

13 

Radnorshire 

4 

Norfolk 

13 

Scotland,  S 

3 

Northamptonshire 

7 

Borders 

2 

Suffolk 

5 

Clyde 

1 

England,  C 

156 

Scotland,  Mid 

11 

Derbyshire 

25 

Angus  & Dundee 

3 

Herefordshire 

25 

Fife 

2 

Leicestershire  & Rutland  12 

Moray  & Nairn 

2 

Nottinghamshire 

13 

North-east  Scotland 

4 

Shropshire 

10 

TOTAL 

601 

Dotterel  Charadrius  morinellus 

Scarce:  5 1 0-750  bp  ( 1 999  survey)  Coverage:  low 

In  2009,  data  were  received  relating  to  50  breeding  pairs  nesting  within  the  main  Scottish  range, 
which  is  the  mountainous  area  of  Highland,  Moray  8c  Nairn,  North-east  Scotland  and  Perth  & 
Kinross;  many  of  these  records  came  from  fieldwork  for  Bird  Atlas  2007-11.  This  is  nevertheless  a 
small  sample  of  the  likely  breeding  population,  leading  to  the  low  confidence  label.  The  only  way 
to  improve  this  would  be  for  repeated  and  consistent  surveys  of  defined  sites  to  be  reported 
annually,  or  for  a full  national  census.  Such  a survey  of  montane  birds  was  conducted  by  the 
RSPB  and  SNH  in  2011  and  the  results  of  this,  coupled  with  the  new  Atlas  distribution  maps,  will 
provide  the  best  update  on  the  status  of  this  species.  The  last  survey,  in  1999,  found  510-750 
pairs  (Whitfield  2002). 


Amber 
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Holling  et  al. 


Purple  Sandpipers  Calidris  maritima 


Purple  Sandpiper  Calidris  maritima 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  I bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

One  site:  two  pairs.  This  is  the  first  confirmed  breeding  of  this  species  since  2003,  when  three 
pairs  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  One  site:  two  pairs  bred.  An  adult  was  found  on  a nest  and  another  was  seen  with  chicks. 


Amber 


Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  9 females  Coverage:  high 

Two  sites:  two  females.  Its  rarity  as  a breeding  species  and  the  long-term  decline  in  breeding 
numbers,  plus  its  status  as  a Species  of  European  Conservation  Concern,  led  to  Ruff  being 
Red-listed  in  2009.  Since  the  first  RBBP  report  in  1973,  breeding  has  occurred  in  just  18  years, 
most  recently  in  2006  (Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  2004  (Outer  Hebrides)  and  in  2003 
(Shetland).  The  highest  numbers  were  reported  in  1991,  when  seven  pairs  nested  in  eastern 
England. 

England,  N 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside  One  site:  a female  was  recorded  at  a lek  (no  count  of  males  submitted). 

Scotland,  N & W 

Argyll  One  site:  a single  male  was  present  on  9th—  1 1th  May  at  least,  while  nearby  a female  was  seen  behaving 
as  if  near  a nest  on  18th  May;  there  was  no  further  evidence  of  a breeding  attempt  having  been  made. 


Red 


Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  67  bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

1 1 sites:  57-62  pairs.  The  limited  distribution  of  breeding  Black-tailed  Godwits,  largely  on  nature 
reserves,  means  that  most  if  not  all  pairs  are  counted  each  year.  In  England,  numbers  of  the  nom- 
inate race  have  shown  a slow  decline  since  the  peak  of  68  confirmed  breeding  pairs  in  2006. 

L.  I.  limosa  50-52  pairs 

England,  SW 

One  site:  one  pair  bred,  with  at  least  two  one-day-old  chicks  seen  in  late  May. 


Red 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  2009 


England,  SE 

Kent  Two  sites:  (1)  three  pairs  bred,  all  failed;  (2)  one  pair  bred,  also  unsuccessful. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  One  site:  42  pairs  bred;  nine  of  these  fledged  a total  of  ten  young.  Norfolk  One  site:  three 
pairs  bred,  but  young  in  all  nests  were  predated.  Suffolk  One  extensive  site:  a single  male,  present  for  the 
twelfth  consecutive  spring,  was  seen  displaying  to  a single  islandica  female. 

England,  N 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred.  Two  males  were  seen  displaying  from  late  April 
to  early  May,  but  no  further  evidence  was  obtained. 

L.  I.  islandica  7-10  pairs 

Scotland,  N & W 

Orkney  One  site:  five  pairs  bred,  two  broods  seen.  Shetland  Three  sites:  two  pairs  bred,  fledging  one  young 
each,  and  three  pairs  probably  bred. 


Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus 

Scarce:  300+  bp  (2009  partial  survey)  Coverage:  near-complete 

Three  counties:  provisional  minimum  of  c.  300  pairs.  Normally,  the  poor  coverage  of  Whimbrels 
in  the  breeding  season  gives  us  low  confidence  in  the  data  we  are  able  to  present  in  this  report, 
but  in  2009  Natural  Research  organised  a transect-based  survey  of  Whimbrels,  directing  effort  to 
all  known  parts  of  the  range  including  areas  with  little  recent  information,  and  incorporating 
other  records  collected  mainly  by  RSPB  staff  (Jackson  2009).  Areas  previously  known  to  hold 
Whimbrels  in  parts  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland  (Highland),  North  Uist  and  Lewis  (Outer 
Hebrides),  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  all  covered.  The  available  results  to  date  are  preliminary 
because  some  follow-up  fieldwork  was  planned  for  the  2010  and  2011  seasons. 

These  figures  suggest  a decline  from  the  latest  UK  estimate  of  400-500  pairs  (Forrester  et  al. 
2007),  although  indications  are  that  declines  are  localised  and  that  some  island  populations  are 
stable.  The  full  results  of  the  survey  will  be  needed  to  make  a clearer  assessment. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Orkney  One  site:  three  pairs  bred.  Outer  Hebrides  North  Uist:  five  pairs;  Lewis:  four  pairs.  Shetland  Provi- 
sional total  of  c.  290  pairs. 


Red 


Green  Sandpiper  Tringa  ochropus 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  3 bp  Coverage:  high 

Two  sites:  three  pairs.  This  is  the  highest  number  of  breeding  pairs  recorded  in  the  UK  since  the 
first  record  of  confirmed  breeding  in  1959  (Forrester  et  al.  2007).  Although  conspicuous  when 
displaying  or  with  dependent  young,  it  is  otherwise  a secretive  nester  and  some  nesting  pairs  may 
go  unrecorded  each  year. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  Two  sites:  three  pairs  bred. 


Amber 


Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia 

Less  scarce:  1 ,080  bp  ( 1 995  survey)  Coverage:  low 

Data  were  received  for  a minimum  of  129  pairs  in  five  recording  areas:  Argyll  (2),  Caithness  (53), 
Highland  (58),  Outer  Hebrides  (14)  and  Shetland  (2).  Atlas  fieldwork  contributed  to  this  being 
the  highest  number  of  pairs  ever  recorded  in  a RBBP  report.  However,  this  total  represents  just  a 
fraction  of  the  estimated  number  of  breeding  pairs,  meaning  that  we  cannot  compile  annual 
population  estimates. 

Forrester  et  al.  (2007)  described  the  current  and  historical  distribution  of  the  Greenshank  in 
Scotland.  Currently,  the  bulk  of  the  breeding  population  is  found  in  Highland  (mainly  Sutherland, 
Wester  Ross  and  west  Inverness-shire)  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  (mainly  Lewis  and  Harris).  In  the 


Green 
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nineteenth  century  it  had  a more  extensive  distribution,  expanding  south  to  Badenoch  & Strath- 
spey (Highland),  Moray  & Nairn  and  Perth  & Kinross,  and  it  also  bred  in  Deeside  (North-east 
Scotland)  from  the  1920s  to  the  mid  1980s.  However,  some  of  these  areas  have  been  largely  aban- 
doned because  of  a change  in  habitat  caused  by  afforestation,  the  removal  of  sheep  and  tourism. 

A survey  by  RSPB/SNH  of  the  Caithness  and  Sutherland  Peatlands  SPA  in  2009  produced  an 
estimate  ot  653  pairs  (95%  confidence  limits  389-917)  of  Greenshanks,  which  suggests  an 
increase  in  numbers  since  the  1990s  (Bellamy  & Eaton  2010).  This  survey  also  suggested  a total  of 
1,082  (465-1,700)  pairs  within  the  larger  Caithness  and  Sutherland  Peatlands  ‘Natural  Heritage 
Futures’  zone.  As  with  Dotterel,  the  only  way  to  improve  the  low  data  confidence  would  be  for 
repeated  and  consistent  surveys  of  defined  sites,  or  for  a full  national  census  repeating  that 
undertaken  in  1995  (Hancock  et  al.  1997). 


Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  I 7 bp  Coverage:  moderate 

Eight  sites:  1-21  pairs.  The  last  full  census,  in  2007  (summarised  in  Holling  et  al.  2010a), 
recorded  Wood  Sandpipers  at  20  sites,  so  it  is  clear  that  not  all  the  population  is  monitored  each 
year  and,  given  the  remote  locations  of  some  of  the  nesting  habitats,  some  pairs  may  be  going 
unrecorded.  Consequently,  a decline  in  numbers  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Scotland,  Mid 

Perth  & Kinross  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  Seven  sites:  one  pair  bred  and  19  pairs  probably  bred. 

Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  28  bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

14  sites:  22-27  breeding  males.  All  known  sites  are  monitored  each  year,  so  we  can  be  confident 
in  stating  that  this  is  the  highest  total  reported  since  2006.  The  species  is  Red-listed  because  of 
historical  decline  in  numbers. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Outer  Hebrides  Four  sites:  three  breeding  males,  plus  one  male  probably  bred  and  one  male  possibly  bred. 
Shetland  Ten  sites:  19  males  bred  and  three  other  males  probably  bred. 

Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephalus 

Scarce:  5-yr  mean  490  bp  Coverage:  high 

39  sites:  573-659  pairs/territories,  including  two  mixed  pairs.  The  steady  increase  continues  and 
the  minimum  of  573  pairs  is  yet  another  new  record;  and  this  does  not  include  the  colony  in 
Dorset  which  had  87  nests  in  2008  but  which  was  not  counted  in  2009.  We  believe  that  most 
colonies  are  reported  and  that  any  breeding  birds  missed  are  odd  pairs  and  single  birds 
prospecting  in  other  gull  colonies.  In  2009,  the  first  breeding  attempts  were  reported  from 
Oxfordshire  and  Derbyshire  while,  in  addition  to  those  described  below,  single  birds  were 
recorded  at  a minimum  of  ten  other  sites  in  six  counties  (Borders,  Cumbria,  Lincolnshire  (five 
sites)  and  Lothian,  plus  additional  sites  in  Cheshire  & Wirral  and  Suffolk),  some  only  briefly  but 
several  lingering.  These  records  may  be  pointers  to  the  next  counties  to  be  colonised. 

England,  SW 

Dorset  One  site,  breeding  birds  present  but  not  counted.  Hampshire  Three  sites:  (1)  137  pairs  at  Langstone 
Harbour  Hedged  90  young;  (2)  three  pairs  bred  but  only  one  young  reported;  an  additional  44  pairs  held 
territory  but  are  not  thought  to  have  laid  eggs;  (3)  three  pairs  bred.  Isle  of  Wight  One  site:  four  pairs  possibly 
bred. 

England,  SE 

Essex  Three  sites:  (1)  three  pairs  bred;  (2)  at  least  one  pair  bred;  (3)  seven  pairs  possibly  bred. 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  2009 


Kent  Four  sites:  (1)  137  pairs  bred;  (2)  76  pairs  bred;  (3)  52  pairs  bred;  (4)  four  pairs  bred. 
Oxfordshire  One  site:  one  pair  bred  but  no  young  were  seen.  This  was  the  first  breeding  attempt  for  the 
county.  Sussex  Two  sites:  (1)  73  pairs  bred  with  at  least  64  young  fledged,  and  a further  17  pairs  probably 
bred;  (2)  26  pairs  bred. 

England,  E 

Norfolk  Seven  sites:  (1)11  pairs  fledged  three  young;  (2)  five  pairs  fledged  seven  young;  (3)  at  least  one  pair 
bred;  (4)— (7)  in  total,  four  pairs  probably  bred  and  two  pairs  possibly  bred.  Suffolk  Two  sites:  (1)  five  pairs 
bred,  fledging  two  young;  (2)  two  pairs  bred  fledging  five  young. 

England,  C 

Derbyshire  One  site:  one  pair  bred  but  failed.  This  was  the  first  breeding  attempt  for  the  county. 
Staffordshire  One  site:  two  pairs  bred,  one  fledging  two  young. 

England,  N 

Cheshire  & Wirral  Two  sites:  (1)  three  pairs  bred  with  three  young  seen  in  nests;  (2)  one  pair  possibly  bred. 
Greater  Manchester  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Two  adults  were  present  but  did  not  pair  up;  one  later 
appeared  to  be  paired  with  a Black-headed  Gull  Chroicocephalus  ridibundus.  Lancashire  & N Merseyside 
Three  sites:  (1)  13  pairs  bred,  fledging  at  least  eight  young,  and  two  pairs  possibly  bred;  (2)  five  pairs  bred, 
fledging  six  young;  (3)  at  least  three  pairs  bred.  Northumberland  Two  sites:  (1)  two  pairs  bred,  fledging 
three  young;  the  first  successful  breeding  in  the  county;  (2)  one  pair  probably  bred,  seen  mating  in  April. 
Yorkshire  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred  and  one  pair  probably  bred. 

Wales 

Anglesey  One  site:  one  potential  mixed  pair.  An  adult  male  held  territory  throughout  the  breeding  season 
and  attempted  to  mate  with  a Black-headed  Gull.  Carmarthenshire  One  site:  at  least  one  pair  bred. 

Northern  Ireland 

Co.  Antrim  One  site:  two  pairs  bred.  Co.  Down  One  site:  one  pair  bred. 


Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis 

Occasional  breeder;  mixed  pairs  recorded  in  2004  and  2009 


Scotland,  Mid 

One  site:  one  individual,  paired 
with  a Common  Gull,  was 
observed  sitting  on  a nest, 
although  the  nest  contents  were 
never  seen. 


One  site:  one  mixed  pair.  With  this  American  species  now  recorded  regularly  in  the  UK,  it 
seemed  likely  that  one  or  two  would  linger  in  the  summer  and  perhaps  associate  with  Common 
Gulls.  Although  Ring-billed  Gull  has  not  previously  appeared  in  these  reports,  it  now  seems  that 
one  bred  with  a Common  Gull  in  Northern  Ireland  in  2004.  An  adult  held  a territory  in  a 
Common  Gull  colony  that  year  but  at  the  time  was  not  known  to  be  nesting.  However,  in  2008  a 
colour-ringed  hybrid  Ring-billed/Common  Gull  was  identified  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  rings 
indicated  that  it  was  a chick  ringed  in  that  colony  in  2004  (Charles  2009). 

In  2009,  an  adult  Ring-billed  Gull  was  found  paired  with  a Common  Gull  in  a colony  in 
Scotland.  It  was  photo- 
graphed sitting  on  a nest 
(plate  278)  but  the  contents 
of  the  nest  were  never  seen. 

It  seems  likely,  but  cannot  be 
proved,  that  the  bird  was 
sitting  on  eggs.  If  so,  it 
would  constitute  the  first 
confirmed  breeding  record 
for  this  species  in  Britain, 
albeit  as  part  of  a mixed  pair. 

Full  details  of  the  record  are 
given  in  Barden  (2010). 


278.  Adult  Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis  (right)  and  Common 
Gull  L canus,  Scotland,  June  2009. 
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Yellow-legged  Gull  Larus  michahellis 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  4 bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

Three  sites:  one  pair  bred  plus  2-3  mixed  pairs.  Yellow-legged  Gull  is  Amber-listed  because  of  its 
breeding  rarity  and  these  low  numbers  are  typical  of  annual  figures  since  breeding  was  first  noted 
in  Dorset  in  1995. 

England,  SW 

Dorset  One  site:  one  pair  bred,  hatching  one  chick.  Hampshire  One  extensive  site:  two  mixed  pairs  bred, 
both  with  Herring  Gulls  L.  argentatus , producing  five  hybrid  young. 

England,  SW 

Bedfordshire  One  site:  one  mixed  pair  possibly  bred.  A single  bird,  paired  with  a Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 
L.  fuscus  was  seen  at  a number  of  potential  breeding  sites  but  did  not  settle  to  breed  at  any. 

Little  Tern  Sternula  albifrons 

Less  scarce:  5-yr  mean  1 ,507  bp  Coverage:  moderate 

Minimum  of  1,499  pairs  at  51  colonies.  Little  Tern  is  one  of  the  more  abundant  species  on  the 
RBBP  list,  and  a sample  of  colonies  is  monitored  annually  as  part  of  the  JNCC  Seabird 
Monitoring  Programme.  However,  because  it  nests  in  a small  number  of  discrete  colonies,  it  is 
vulnerable  both  to  disturbance  and  to  egg-collectors,  and  for  the  time  being  is  retained  on  the 
RBBP  list.  Sabine  Schmitt,  RSPB,  here  reviews  the  recent  status  of  Little  Tern. 


Amber 


Amber 


Little  Tern 

No.  sites 

Confirmed 
breeding  pairs 

Min.  young  fledged 

England,  SW 

4 

75 

5 

Dorset 

1 

0 

0 

Hampshire 

2 

75 

5 

Isle  of  Wight 

1 

0 

0 

England,  SE 

8 

123 

15 

Essex 

4 

80 

15 

Kent 

2 

21 

0 

Sussex 

2 

22 

0 

England,  E 

14 

807 

122 

Lincolnshire 

2 

21 

0 

Norfolk 

8 

743 

118 

Suffolk 

4 

43 

4 

England,  N 

7 

216 

201 

Cleveland 

2 

61 

120 

Cumbria 

1 

65 

40 

Isle  of  Man 

1 

15 

19 

Northumberland 

2 

49 

22 

Yorkshire 

1 

26 

0 

Wales 

1 

115 

123 

Denbigh  & Flint 

1 

115 

123 

Scotland,  Mid 

3 

54 

73 

Angus  & Dundee 

1 

14 

0 

Moray  & Nairn 

1 

3 

0 

North-east  Scotland 

1 

37 

73 

Scotland,  N & W 

14 

109 

50 

Argyll 

8 

72 

42 

Caithness 

1 

2 

2 

Highland 

2 

9 

6 

Orkney 

1 

4 

0 

Outer  Hebrides 

2 

22 

n/c 

TOTALS 

51 

1,499 

589 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  2009 


The  Little  Tern  is  the  second-rarest  tern  species  nesting  in  the  UK  and  breeds  at  coastal  sites 
from  southern  England  to  Orkney,  in  internationally  important  numbers  (Mitchell  et  al.  2004.) 
Seabird  2000,  the  first  complete  national  census  since  the  mid  1980s,  estimated  1,947 
Apparently  Occupied  Nests  in  the  UK  (including  Isle  of  Man). 

Monitoring  breeding  Little  Terns  is  not  always  easy  and  various  factors  (predation, 
disturbance,  habitat  change  and  local  food  shortages)  contribute  to  relatively  low  site  fidelity.  In 
addition,  reporting  rates  from  remote  sandy  beaches  in  Scotland  may  be  low  and  also  vary 
between  years.  Nonetheless,  RBBP  data  show  that  numbers  of  breeding  Little  Terns  in  the  UK 
have  remained  broadly  stable  since  1996,  when  the  species  was  added  to  the  RBBP  list.  (Note 
that  these  data  are  based  on  a sample  of  colonies  and  not  on  a complete  count,  and  that 
differences  in  reporting  rates  may  obscure  the  true  trends  slightly.) 

The  table  shows  that  more  than  half  the  current  population  nest  on  beaches  in  eastern 
England  (although,  as  noted  already,  Little  Terns  in  Scotland  are  likely  to  be  under-recorded). 
Numbers  in  eastern  England  typically  vary  considerably  between  years,  particularly  as  a result  of 
disturbance  or  food  shortages,  but  in  both  2008  and  2009  numbers  exceeded  800  breeding 
pairs.  Norfolk  is  the  top  county  and  contains  the  largest  colony,  Great  Yarmouth  (the  369 
breeding  pairs  in  2006  is  the  highest-ever  count  of  a single  UK  colony). 


Fig.  5.  Numbers  of  confirmed  breeding  pairs  of  Little  Terns  Sternula 
albifrons  in  the  UK,  1 996-2009. The  solid  bar  represents  the  smoothed 
trend  over  this  14-year  period,  showing  that  recorded  totals  have  been 
consistent,  averaging  just  short  of  1,600  pairs. The  variance  in  the  actual 
totals  recorded  closely  mirrors  the  numbers  in  eastern  England,  where 
the  majority  of  Little  Terns  nest. 


Fig.  5 suggests  a 
steady  decline  in 
southwest  England 
since  200 1 , while  in 
Wales  there  is 
currently  only  one 
surviving  colony,  at 
Gronant  in  Denbigh 
& Flint,  which  is  now 
heavily  wardened 
and,  happily,  thriving, 
with  over  100  pairs 
in  each  of  the  last 
four  years  (between 
the  mid  1 970s  and 
the  mid  1 980s,  Little 
Terns  used  at  least 
five  sites  in  Wales 
regularly).  Numbers 
in  Scotland  appear 
to  have  peaked  in 
2001  and  declined 
since,  but  this  is 
likely  to  be  an 
artefact  of  increased 
effort  for  the 
Seabird  2000  census 
in  that  year. 

In  the  past, 
Little  Terns  bred  in 


Northern  Ireland,  with  six  pairs  counted  at  one  site  in  Co.  Derry  in  1969-70  and  two  pairs  in 
1 984,  but  none  was  recorded  in  Seabird  2000  (Mitchell  et  al.  2004). 

The  Seabird  Monitoring  Programme  monitors  a large  sample  of  Little  Tern  colonies  each 
year,  mainly  those  in  England  and  Wales.  Further  information  on  Little  Tern  trends  can  be  found 
at  www.jncc.gov.uk/page-2897 
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Steve  Young/Birdwatch 


Holling  et  al. 


Roseate  Tern  Sterna  dougallii 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  94  bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

11  sites:  98-101  pairs,  including  two  mixed  pairs.  Eleven  sites  is  the  highest  total  in  a decade, 
although  the  highest  number  of  pairs  reported  since  1990  was  110  in  2006.  Breeding  attempts 
were  made  in  Dorset,  Lothian  and  Suffolk,  and  mixed  pairs  (with  Common  Terns  Sterna 
hirundo ) were  reported  from  Lancashire  8<  N Merseyside  (plate  279)  and  Anglesey;  these  were  all 
counties  which  did  not  appear  in  the  2008  report. 

England,  SW 

Dorset  One  site:  one  pair  bred,  fledging  one  young.  This  was  the  first  successful  breeding  in  the  county  since 
1988.  Hampshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  They  were  seen  in  a Common  Tern  colony  in  late  May  but 
not  subsequently. 

England,  E 

Suffolk  One  site:  one  pair  bred  but  failed  on  eggs.  This  was  the  first  breeding  attempt  in  Suffolk. 

England,  N 

Lancashire  8c  N Merseyside  One  site:  one  mixed  pair  probably  bred.  A Roseate  Tern  was  paired  with  a 
Common  Tern.  They  were  seen  mating  and  building  a nest  scrape,  but  no  eggs  were  laid.  Northumberland 
Two  sites:  (1)  Coquet  Island:  90  pairs  raised  at  least  101  large  young,  the  best  productivity  figure  ever 
recorded;  (2)  two  pairs  nested  but  all  three  chicks  were  predated. 

Wales 

Anglesey  One  site:  one  mixed  pair  bred.  A Roseate  Tern  paired  with  a Common  Tern  failed  at  the  small  chick 
stage.  What  may  have  been  another  mixed  pair  seen  at  a nearby  second  site  has  not  been  included  in  the 
totals. 

Scotland,  S 

Lothian  One  site:  one  pair  bred. 

Scotland,  Mid 

Fife  One  site:  one  pair  bred.  Isle  of  May  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred,  but  birds  were  present  early  in  the 
season  only. 

Northern  Ireland 

Co.  Antrim  One  site:  one  pair  bred,  fledging  one  young. 


Red 


279.  Roseate  Tern  Sterna  dougallii  (left),  with  Common  Tern  S.  hirundo,  Seaforth,  Lancashire  & 
N Merseyside,  June  2009. 
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Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidus 

Potential  breeder 

One  site:  one  bird.  This  species  has  not  featured  in  these  reports  before,  and  although  there  was 
no  indication  that  a breeding  attempt  was  made,  presence  among  breeding  Common  Swifts  Apus 
apus  in  the  breeding  season  is  still  worthy  of  note.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  whether  the  bird 
was  paired  or  attending  a nest. 

England,  N 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside  One  site:  one  bird  was  present  for  an  extended  period,  between  at  least  28th 
April  and  27th  May,  associating  with  Common  Swifts,  and  often  seen  over  established  Common  Swift 
breeding  sites. 


Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  3 bp  Coverage:  moderate 

Three  sites:  0-3  pairs.  Despite  extensive  Atlas  fieldwork  in  the  Highlands  in  2009,  only  three 
singing  birds  were  reported.  This  species  could  easily  be  overlooked,  however,  hence  the  reduced 
confidence  in  how  representative  these  figures  may  be. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  Three  sites:  three  singing  males. 


Red 


Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  6 bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

Two  sites:  1-3  pairs.  The  last  time  a pair  of  UK  Golden  Orioles  bred  outside  Suffolk  was  in  2003, 
and  since  then  records  have  become  concentrated  at  just  one  site.  The  presence  of  a pair  in 
southern  Scotland  is  therefore  particularly  notable. 

In  contrast  to  the  decline  of  the  Golden  Oriole  in  Britain,  where  its  range  has  always  been 
highly  restricted,  European  populations  appear  to  be  expanding.  Trends  monitored  in  17  coun- 
tries indicate  a 28%  increase  between  1990  and  2009  (PECBMS  2011).  Climatic  modelling  pre- 
dicts a significant  expansion  of  this  species’  future  range  into  southeast  England  (Huntley  et  al. 
2007),  so  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  current  increase  on  the  Continent  translates 
into  new  population  centres  in  southern  England. 

England,  E 

Suffolk  One  site:  two  singing  males  from  late  April  to  May;  at  least  one  of  these  paired  and  bred,  fledging 
four  young.  Singing  males  were  recorded  at  four  other  locations  in  the  county  but  on  single  dates  only. 
Scotland,  S 

One  site:  a pair  was  seen  and  heard  together  on  two  days  in  early  June  in  suitable  breeding  habitat,  but  could 
not  be  relocated. 


Red 


Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  c ollurio 


Red 


Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  3 bp  Coverage:  moderate 

Four  or  five  unpaired  males.  In  recent  years,  the  propensity  of  this  species  to  occur  in  remote 
areas  means  that  some  individuals  may  be  missed.  The  last  confirmed  breeding  was  in  2007, 
when  pairs  bred  in  both  Scotland  and  Wales. 

England,  SW 

As  in  2008,  three  males  were  recorded  apparently  holding  territory  in  suitable  breeding  habitat  from  late 
May  through  to  June,  but  again  no  females  were  seen. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  One  or  two  males  were  recorded  over  a period  of  one  week  in  mid  June  at  two  sites  over  10  km 
apart. 
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James  McCallum 


Holling  et  al. 


Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax 

Scarce:  5-yr  mean  39 1 bp  Coverage:  moderate 

281-487  pairs.  Full  annual  coverage  of  nesting  pairs  is  restricted  to  Cornwall,  north  Wales, 
Pembrokeshire,  Scotland  (except  Islay)  and  Northern  Ireland.  We  would  welcome  county 
estimates  as  well  as  detailed  nest  information  to  make  a better  assessment  of  the  population 
between  national  censuses. 


Amber 


Red-billed  Chough 

Confirmed 
breeding  pairs 

Total 

pairs 

England,  SW 

5 

5 

Cornwall 

5 

5 

Isle  of  Man 

29 

(160) 

Isle  of  Man 

29 

(160) 

Wales 

222 

293 

Anglesey 

31 

40 

Caernarfonshire 

74 

100 

Ceredigion 

23 

39 

Denbigh  & Flint 

3 

5 

East  Glamorgan 

1 

1 

Gower 

9 

9 

Meirionnydd 

15 

24 

Montgomeryshire 

0 

1 

Pembrokeshire 

66 

74 

Scotland 

24 

28 

Dumfries  & Galloway 

0 

1 

Argyll:  Colonsay  & Oronsay 

12 

15 

Argyll:  Islay 

12 

12 

Northern  Ireland 

1 

1 

Co.  Antrim 

1 

1 

TOTALS 

281 

487 

( ) estimated  total. 

Firecrest  Regulus  ignicapilla 

Scarce:  5-yr  mean  443  bp  Coverage:  moderate 


Amber 


Firecrests  Regulus  ignicapilla 


427  territories  or  singing 
males.  This  total  is  lower  than 
the  peaks  of  613  and  584  in 
2007  and  2008  respectively, 
but  higher  than  the  ten-year 
mean  of  309  territories 
(2000-09).  As  noted  previ- 
ously, numbers  submitted  to 
the  RBBP  depend  very  much 
on  targeted  effort  by  com- 
mitted individuals,  and  this 
becomes  increasingly  difficult 
in  areas  where  this  species  is 
now  well  established,  such 
as  Berkshire,  Hampshire, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Sussex. 
The  New  Forest  alone  held 
165  territories  (compared 
with  112  in  2008).  Firecrests 
prefer  mature  plantations  of 
Norway  Spruce  Picea  abies , 
where  they  occupy  territories 
about  2-3  times  larger 
than  those  of  Goldcrests 
R.  regulus.  Thus  registrations 
of  singing  males  within  200 
m of  one  another  probably 
relate  to  the  same  male 
(Gilbert  et  al.  1998). 
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Firecrest 

Singing  males/ 

territories 

England,  SW 

260 

Gloucestershire 

5 

Hampshire 

228 

Somerset 

1 

Wiltshire 

26 

England,  SE 

89 

Bedfordshire 

1 

Berkshire 

34 

Buckinghamshire 

7 

Essex 

1 

Greater  London 

1 

Hertfordshire 

7 

Kent 

1 

Oxfordshire 

3 

Surrey 

4 

Sussex 

30 

England,  E 

63 

Cambridgeshire 

1 

Norfolk 

43 

Suffolk 

19 

England,  C 

5 

Derbyshire 

4 

Herefordshire 

1 

Wales 

10 

Breconshire 

1 

Gwent 

2 

Radnorshire 

7 

TOTAL 

427 

Bearded  Tit  Panurus  biarmicus 

Scarce:  5-yr  mean  596  bp  Coverage:  moderate 

At  least  61  sites:  a minimum  of  606  pairs.  We  receive  annual  totals  for  most  sites  that  hold 
Bearded  Tits,  but  this  is  a difficult  species  to  count  accurately  and  these  totals  are  minima.  Three 
young  fledged  from  a site  in  Angus  & Dundee  and  constitute  the  first  breeding  record  for  that 
county,  but  the  regular  breeding  site  farther  north,  in  Moray  & Nairn,  which  has  held  1-2  pairs 
since  at  least  2003,  appears  to  have  been  abandoned. 

Although  the  number  of  Bearded  Tits  reported  by  the  RBBP  in  recent  years  has  been  fairly 
static,  lying  consistently  within  the  range  559-614  pairs  in  the  last  five  years,  the  British  popula- 
tion was  once  almost  wiped  out,  with  just  2-4  pairs  in  1947  following  a particularly  cold  winter. 
Recovery  was  slow  as  the  reedbeds  in  East  Anglia  were  flooded  with  saltwater  a few  years  later. 
Expansion  in  the  1960s  was  fuelled  by  immigration  from  the  Netherlands,  where  large  popula- 
tions had  become  established  on  newly  created  polders.  O’Sullivan  (1976)  reviewed  the  status  of 
Bearded  Tits  between  1966  and  1974  and  at  that  time  the  population  was  estimated  at  590  pairs, 
breeding  in  1 1 counties,  a not  dissimilar  picture  to  that  of  today.  Since  that  time,  though,  there 
has  been  some  expansion  of  range  into  Somerset,  Gwent  and  eastern  Scotland. 

The  extensive  reedbeds  in  the  Tay  estuary  (Perth  & Kinross)  may  now  hold  the  largest 
numbers  of  Bearded  Tits  at  one  site,  but  obtaining  satisfactory  counts  is  very  difficult  owing  to 
the  site’s  size  and  difficulty  of  access.  The  first  breeding  in  the  Tay  reedbeds  was  recorded  in  1991 
and  in  2004  the  population  here  was  estimated  at  250  pairs,  based  on  mark-recapture  data 
(Forrester  et  al.  2007).  If  the  numbers  at  this  site  are  still  of  this  magnitude,  the  RBBP  data 
published  annually  must  under-represent  the  real  UK  totals  by  as  much  as  35%. 


Amber 


Bearded  Tit 

Minimum 

Confirmed 

no.  sites 

and  probable 
breeding  pairs 

England,  SW 

8 

30 

Dorset 

3 

14 

Hampshire 

3 

13 

Somerset 

2 

3 

England,  SE 

18 

48 

Essex 

2 

8 

Kent 

13 

29 

Sussex 

3 

11 

England,  E 

29 

334 

Cambridgeshire 

3 

9 

Lincolnshire  3 5 

Norfolk  16  106 

Suffolk  7 214 

England,  N 3 155 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside  1 26 

Yorkshire  2 129 

Wales  1 3 

Gwent  1 3 

Scotland,  Mid  2 36 

Angus  & Dundee  1 1 

Perth  & Kinross  1 35 

TOTALS  61  606 
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Dan  Powell 


Holling  et  al. 


Woodlark  Lullula  arborea 

Less  scarce:  3,064  bp  (2006  survey)  Coverage:  moderate 

1,054  territories.  As  usual,  we  are  able  to  report  around  a third  of  the  estimated  UK  population  of 
3,064  territories  (Conway  et  al.  2009).  All  areas  suffer  equally  from  this  level  of  under-recording. 
Although  the  population  exceeded  3,000  territories  in  2006,  a large  proportion  of  British 
breeders  are  thought  to  remain  in  Britain  during  the  winter  (Wernham  et  al.  2002)  and  there  is 
some  uncertainty  about  how  the  population  has  been  affected  by  recent  colder  winters.  The 
species  is  Amber-listed  because  its  breeding  habitat  is  localised  and  there  has  been  a contraction 
in  range  during  the  last  25  years.  For  these  reasons  it  will  remain  on  the  RBBP  list  for  the  time 
being. 


Wood  Lark 

Singing  males/ 

Surrey 

150 

territories 

Sussex 

48 

England,  SW 

317 

England,  E 

412 

Devon 

7 

Lincolnshire 

9 

Dorset 

22 

Norfolk 

167 

Gloucestershire 

1 

Suffolk 

236 

Hampshire 

285 

England,  C 

49 

Wiltshire 

2 

Nottinghamshire 

27 

England,  SE 

245 

Staffordshire 

22 

Bedfordshire 

1 

England,  N 

31 

Berkshire 

45 

Yorkshire 

31 

Kent 

1 

TOTAL 

1,054 

Amber 


Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti 


Green 


Less  scarce:  5-yr  mean  1 ,876  bp  Coverage:  high 

2,347  singing  males  or  territories.  This  is  another  record  total  and  pushes  the  population  beyond 
the  normal  levels  for  consideration  by  the  RBBP.  David  Norman,  who  in  2009  recorded  the  First 
confirmed  breeding  for  Cheshire  & Wirral,  has  analysed  the  Panel’s  data  and  presents  a synopsis 
of  this  species’  breeding  history  in  the  UK. 


Cetti’s  Warblers  were  first  proved  to  breed  in  Britain  in  1 973,  the  year  of  the  first  RBBP  annual 
report.  Their  population  and  range  expanded  rapidly:  after  five  years  there  were  153  singing 

males  and  they  had 
reached  I I counties  in 
southern  England,  with 
the  first  breeding 
record  for  Wales 
in  1977.  Breeding 
numbers  fell  slightly 
following  the  harsh 
winter  of  1978/79,  but 
the  population  subse- 
quently increased 
steadily  to  a total  of 
3 I 6 singing  males  by 
1 984.  By  this  time  they 
had  been  recorded 
breeding  in  23  coun- 
ties, although  once 

Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti  only  in  several  of 
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them;  95%  of  the  population  was 
then  in  the  coastal  counties  of 
southern  England,  from  Cornwall 
to  Norfolk. 

Following  severe  winters  in 
1984/85  and  1985/86,  the  popu- 
lation fell  back  to  179  singing 
males  in  1986  (Cetti’s  Warblers 
were  temporarily  extinct  in  Kent 
by  1988)  before  reaching  a new 
peak  of  345  in  1990.  A national 
survey  in  1996  revealed  a new 
record  total  of  574  singing 
males,  predominantly  in  the 
south  and  southwest,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  in  the 
counties  of  Devon,  Dorset, 

Hampshire  and  Somerset 
(Wotton  et  al.  1998).  No 
obvious  changes  in  habitat 
quality  had  been  noted  in  their 
former  strongholds  and  the 
westward  shift  in  the  centre  of 
the  population  was  attributed  to 
the  harder  winters  in  eastern 
England  - perhaps  especially  in 
Kent,  where  the  Stour  Valley  (the 
area  of  the  initial  colonisation)  held  no  birds  in  the  1996  survey,  and  in  Suffolk,  where  the  four 
territories  in  1 996  contrasted  with  a high  of  3 I in  1 984. 

Population  growth  continued  after  1996  and  accelerated  after  2000,  doubling  by  2004  and 
then  again  by  2008.  Winter  conditions  have  apparently  not  affected  their  success  in  recent  years 
and  the  majority  of  the  UK  population  is  now  found  in  the  coastal  counties  of  Hampshire, 
Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  The  species  has  continued  to  expand  its  range,  and 
has  now  been  found  on  territory  in  more  than  50  county  recording  areas,  with  a high  of  40 
occupied  in  2009.  Fig.  6 shows  that  this  is  still  a southern  species,  however,  with  less  than  2%  of 
the  national  total  north  of  a line  from  Cardigan  Bay  to  The  Wash. 

The  species’  colonisation  of  Britain  may  have  been  fuelled  by  an  increase  in  the  continental 
European  population. The  Pan-European  Common  Bird  Monitoring  Scheme  (PECBMS)  reported 
a 466%  rise  in  1990-2009,  the  largest  change  of  the  137  species  covered  by  the  scheme, 
although  that  growth  was  recorded  entirely  in  France  (the  only  country  providing  sufficient 
data)  in  the  first  half  of  the  1990s;  continental  population  figures  have  been  stable  for  the  last 
decade  or  more  (PECBMS  201  I).  Immigration  still  continues,  with  two  French-ringed  Cetti’s 
Warblers  caught  in  Sussex  in  October  2008,  and  a Belgian-ringed  bird  in  Nottinghamshire  in 
October  2010  (Robinson  & Clark  20 1 0).  Juveniles  and  females  tend  to  disperse  farther  than 
adults  and  males  respectively. 

It  can  be  tricky  to  prove  breeding  because  of  the  behaviour  of  this  species  (Bibby  1982)  and 
the  Panel  collects  records  mainly  of  singing  males  or  territories.  Males  spend  most  of  their  time 
singing  and  defending  the  territory  but  take  no  part  in  nest-building  or  incubation;  indeed,  only 
some  of  them  bother  even  to  feed  their  young  in  the  nest,  although  most  males  feed  the  chicks 
once  they  have  fledged.  Many  male  Cetti’s  Warblers  are  polygamous,  holding  large  territories 
with  up  to  three  females.  Some  females,  in  southern  Britain  at  least,  may  have  two  broods. 

The  species’  habitat  preference  is  scattered  scrub  in  damp  areas  (reed-swamp,  reedbed, 
fen/marsh  or  by  open  water;  Wotton  et  al.  1998),  which  is  relatively  patchy  in  Britain, 
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Holling  et  al. 


Fig.  7.  Number  of  singing  males/territories  (left  scale),  and  of  counties  with  breeding  presence 
(right  scale)  of  Cetti’s  Warblers  Cettia  cetti  in  the  UK,  1973-2009. 


particularly  farther  north  and  west,  so  this  could  limit  their  further  spread.  Such  habitat 
is  often  frequented  by  ringers,  including  as  part  of  the  Constant  Effort  Sites  network,  so  CES 
population  and  productivity  indices  are  already  available;  Cetti’s  Warbler  is  the  rarest  breeding 


Cetti’s  Warbler 

Singing  males/ 
territories 

England,  SW 

736 

Avon 

61 

Cornwall 

12 

Devon 

73 

Dorset 

60 

Gloucestershire 

22 

Hampshire 

(200) 

Isle  of  Wight 

29 

Somerset 

(250) 

Wiltshire 

29 

England,  SE 

777 

Bedfordshire 

2 

Berkshire 

39 

Buckinghamshire 

5 

Essex 

130 

Greater  London 

11 

Hertfordshire 

14 

Kent 

(388) 

Oxfordshire 

15 

Sussex 

173 

England,  E 

603 

Cambridgeshire 

47 

Lincolnshire 

3 

( ) estimated  totals. 

Norfolk 

305 

Northamptonshire 

25 

Suffolk 

223 

England,  C 

45 

Derbyshire 

2 

Leicestershire  & Rutland 

2 

Nottinghamshire 

2 

Staffordshire 

5 

Warwickshire 

18 

Worcestershire 

16 

England,  N 

2 

Cheshire  & Wirral 

1 

Yorkshire 

1 

Wales 

184 

Anglesey 

5 

Breconshire 

2 

Caernarfonshire 

16 

Carmarthenshire 

45 

Ceredigion 

4 

East  Glamorgan 

13 

Gower 

30 

Gwent 

59 

Pembrokeshire 

10 

TOTAL 

2,347 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  2009 


species  for  which  such  figures  are  produced  (Baillie  et  al.  2010).  Most  of  the  rise  in  CES  cap- 
tures occurred  from  1999  onwards,  mirroring  the  population  surge  of  the  last  decade  (fig.  7), 
and  analysis  of  CES  data  shows  that  productivity  (juveniles  per  adult)  has  been  constant,  sug- 
gesting that  survival/mortality  drives  the  population  dynamics  (Robinson  et  al.  2007).  From  1995 
to  2004  there  was  a significant  correlation  between  annual  population  change  and  winter 
severity,  i.e.  density-dependent  population  regulation  (Robinson  et  al.  2007). 

The  Cetti’s  Warbler  population  is  now  beyond  the  normal  levels  for  consideration  by  RBBP 
but  will  remain  on  the  list  (subject  to  an  annual  review)  while  questions  remain  about  how 
robust  the  British  population  is.  Like  other  resident  insectivores,  such  as  the  Dartford  Warbler, 
it  is  susceptible  to  hard  weather,  and  the  effects  of  harsh  winters  in  2009/10  and  2010/1  I are 
not  yet  known.  RBBP  data  show  that  new  records,  and  new  counties,  are  being  added  every 
year  as  the  range  expansion  continues,  but  perhaps  recording  fatigue  is  developing  in  the  most 
populous  counties,  which  could  mask  recent  population  changes.  Nonetheless,  in  2009  Cetti’s 
Warbler  was  recorded  on  46  BBS  squares,  double  the  2005  figure  (Risely  et  al.  2010),  and  it 
could  soon  become  sufficiently  abundant  and  widespread  for  annual  population  monitoring  by 
BBS. 


Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata 

Less  scarce:  3,2 1 4 bp  (2006  survey)  Coverage:  moderate 

1,137  territories.  As  for  Woodlark,  submissions  to  the  RBBP  normally  account  for  about  a third 
of  the  national  population,  last  estimated  at  3,214  in  2006  (Wotton  et  al.  2009).  The  2009  total 
matches  this  expectation,  but  this  is  not  the  full  story,  for  there  were  reports  of  significant  losses 
from  many  southern  heaths.  This  followed  a long  spell  of  unusually  cold  weather  for  southern 
Britain  in  January  and  February  2009.  Notable  declines  in  the  2009  breeding  season  were 
reported  from  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Somerset,  Devon,  East  Glamorgan  and  Gower.  Indeed,  the 
well-monitored  Welsh  population  crashed  from  79  pairs  in  2008  to  just  15  in  2009,  while  the 
recently  established  small  population  in  the  West  Midlands  (two  pairs  in  2006  and  2007,  eight 
pairs  in  2008)  vanished.  In  the  Thames  Basin  and  Wealden  Heaths  of  Hampshire,  there  was  an 
81.5%  decline  from  an  estimated  271  territories  in  2008  to  50  in  2009,  although  numbers  held  up 
in  the  New  Forest  and  in  coastal  Hampshire. 

All  of  this  happened  before  the  even  colder  weather  in  winter  2009/10,  and  in  November  and 
December  2010,  when  it  appears  that  the  population  may  have  been  further  reduced.  To  com- 
pound matters,  fires  on  heathland  breeding  sites  in  June  201 1 seem  likely  to  have  had  an  adverse 
impact  on  remnant  populations  that  maintained  a toehold  at  these  sites.  To  measure  the  impact 
of  these  factors  it  will  be  important  to  get  the  best  possible  submissions  from  counties  that  have 
held  Dartford  Warblers  in  recent  years. 

In  contrast  to  the  general  increase  in  numbers  in  Britain,  populations  in  continental  Europe 
have  declined  in  recent  years.  An  index  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  populations 
shows  a 34%  decline  between  1998  and  2009  (PECBMS  2011). 


Amber 


Dartford  Warbler 

Total 

England,  SW 

847 

Cornwall 

6 

Devon 

35 

Dorset 

410 

Hampshire 

381 

Isle  of  Wight 

5 

Somerset 

10 

England,  SE 

133 

Berkshire 

5 

Surrey 

61 

Sussex 

67 

England,  E 

137 

Norfolk 

2 

Suffolk 

135 

England,  C 

5 

Staffordshire 

5 

Wales 

15 

East  Glamorgan 

1 

Gower 

9 

Pembrokeshire 

5 

TOTAL 

1,137 
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Holling  et  al. 


Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans 

Potential  breeder 

One  site:  one  singing  male.  Although  this  species  has  featured  in  our  reports  previously,  in  1994 
(three  singing  males)  and  1997  (two  singing  males),  these  records  were  all  of  short-stay  passage 
birds,  which  would  no  longer  be  included  according  to  current  RBBP  criteria  - some  evidence  of 
a territory  being  held  for  at  least  a week.  This  record  is  potentially  more  relevant,  as  a male  held 
territory  and  carried  nest  material,  although  there  was  no  sign  of  a female.  The  number  of 
vagrant  Subalpine  Warblers  has  increased  in  recent  years,  especially  in  spring,  but  this  2009  bird 
was  believed  to  be  of  the  race  moltonii,  which  occurs  in  northern  and  central  Italy,  Corsica,  Mal- 
lorca and  Sardinia,  and  was  identified  mainly  by  its  distinctive  song  (Pennington  2010).  This  sub- 
species attribution  is  still  under  consideration  by  BBRC  and  BOURC. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Shetland  One  site:  a male  held  territory  on  lst-1 1th  June,  and  was  also  seen  carrying  nest  material. 


River  Warbler  Locustella  fluviatilis 

Potential  breeder 

One  site:  one  singing  male.  After  a singing  bird  in  Orkney  for  nine  days  in  June  2008,  another 
vagrant  held  territory  at  Applecross,  in  Wester  Ross,  in  2009  (Hudson  et  al.  2010). 

Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  One  site:  one  singing  male  from  28th  June  to  14th  July. 


Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides 


Red 


Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  4 bp  Coverage:  near-complete 

Four  sites:  1-4  pairs.  The  Sussex  record  is  the  first  confirmed  breeding  record  since  2000,  also  in 
Sussex.  Obtaining  proof  of  breeding  is  difficult  for  warblers  that  skulk  in  dense  reedbeds  and 
most  records  are  of  singing  males.  Hudson  et  al.  (2010)  included  details  of  these  records  and 
reviewed  the  occurrence  of  Savi’s  Warbler  in  Britain  since  1950. 

England,  SW 

Hampshire  One  site:  one  singing  male  held  territory  from  1st  May  to  27th  June. 

England,  SE 

Greater  London  One  site:  one  singing  male,  1st— 30th  May  (within  Essex  part  of  Greater  London  recording 
area).  Kent  One  site:  one  singing  male,  1 1 th— 27th  April.  Sussex  One  site:  one  pair  bred.  A male  was  recorded 
singing  from  26th  April  to  5th  May  and  then  from  14th  July  into  early  August.  An  adult  male  was  trapped 
and  ringed  on  26th  July  and  on  15th  September.  Two  juveniles  were  trapped  and  ringed,  the  first  in  late  July 
and  a second  in  September,  suggesting  two  breeding  attempts.  Note  that  some  details  presented  have  not  yet 
been  verified  by  BBRC. 


Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina 

Occasional  breeder,  last  bred  in  2002 

Five  sites:  1-5  pairs.  Atlas  fieldwork  coincided  with  a year  when  there  was  a small  influx  of 
Icterine  Warblers  into  Scotland  and  eastern  England  following  a spell  of  easterly  winds  in  mid 
May.  How  many  others  may  have  gone  undetected  in  Highland  glens  in  2009?  Although  some  of 
the  birds  listed  here  were  recorded  on  one  day  only,  they  were  found  in  suitable,  inland,  breeding 
habitat  and,  because  of  the  remote  locations,  they  are  assumed  to  represent  potential  breeding 
pairs. 

The  circumstances  behind  the  discovery  of  the  confirmed  breeding  record,  only  the  fourth 
ever  in  the  UK,  were  described  by  Swann  (2010).  The  three  previous  records  were  also  in 
Scotland:  Highland  1992,  Highland  1998  and  Orkney  2002. 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  2009 


Scotland,  N 8c  W 

Highland  Five  sites:  one  pair  bred  and  four  other  singing  males  were  recorded  on  dates  between  17th  May 
and  22nd  June.  The  breeding  record  was  of  an  alarm-calling  bird  carrying  food  on  28th  June. 


Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  8 bp  Coverage:  high 

12  sites:  5-14  pairs.  This  is  the  highest  number  of  confirmed  breeding  pairs  since  2001  when 
there  were  also  five,  in  Essex,  Greater  London,  Kent  (two  pairs)  and  Yorkshire.  In  2009  Marsh 
Warblers  were  reported  from  eight  counties  but  at  widely  dispersed  sites,  indicating  a spring 
influx  into  eastern  Britain  with  some  staying  to  breed,  and  several  settling  well  away  from  the 
coast.  Other  singing  birds,  recorded  for  less  than  a week,  were  reported  from  Hertfordshire, 
Suffolk  and  Yorkshire.  The  larger  numbers  found  in  2009  may  have  been  part  of  a weather- 
related  influx,  similar  to  that  of  Icterine  Warblers,  and  they  mask  the  longer-term  decline. 

England,  SE 

Kent  Three  sites:  three  singing  males.  Oxford- 
shire One  site:  one  male  held  a territory. 

Sussex  One  site:  one  pair  bred.  A male  was 
singing  in  July,  and  in  early  August  a juvenile 
was  trapped. 

England,  E 

Norfolk  One  site:  one  pair  bred.  A male  was 
trapped  in  July  and  two  juveniles  were  trapped 
at  the  same  site  on  31st  July. 

England,  C 

Derbyshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  A 
singing  male  was  seen  collecting  nest  material 
on  16th  June.  Nottinghamshire  One  site:  one 
pair  possibly  bred.  Up  to  four  adults  were 
present  for  at  least  nine  days  in  late  June. 

England,  N 

Yorkshire  Three  sites:  (1)  one  pair  bred  (nest 
with  three  eggs  found,  under  licence;  three 
young  fledged)  and  one  other  singing  male;  (2) 
one  pair  bred  (female  seen  carrying  food  for 
young)  and  one  other  singing  male;  (3)  one 
pair  bred  (male  singing  and  two  weeks  later  an 
adult  seen  taking  food  into  nesting  habitat). 

Scotland,  N & W 

Shetland  One  site:  one  singing  male,  recorded 
between  9th  and  24th  June. 

Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus 

Potential  breeder 

One  site:  one  singing  male.  Great  Reed  Warblers  singing  from  potential  breeding  habitat  (reeds) 
are  virtually  annual  but  there  has  never  been  an  instance  of  proved  breeding  in  the  UK.  Over  the 
long  term,  numbers  reported  from  continental  Europe  are  increasing  (PECBMS  2011),  so  this 
species  may  occur  more  frequently  in  future. 

England,  N 

Northumberland  One  site:  one  singing  male  on  7th  June  to  at  least  29th  June. 


280.  Juvenile  Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris, 
Yorkshire,  July  2009. 


Red 
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Holling  et  al. 


Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus 

Potential  breeder 

One  site:  0-1  pair.  Wintering  Waxwings  do  sometimes  linger  into  May  but  sightings  from  late 
May  to  July  are  much  rarer  and  breeding  has  never  been  reported.  The  only  record  previously 
submitted  which  referred  to  birds  in  potential  breeding  habitat  was  from  a site  in  Highland 
where  there  were  two  birds  on  2nd  May  2000,  with  one  still  present  on  5th  June.  The  sighting  of 
two  together  flying  into  a Caithness  wood  on  1st  June  2009  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  yet  that  a 
breeding  attempt  may  have  been  made.  Despite  searches  they  could  not  be  relocated,  although 
the  wood  was  damp,  with  thick  undergrowth,  which  restricted  access.  The  birds  had  also  been 
seen  during  the  latter  half  of  May. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Caithness  One  site:  a pair  in  potential  breeding  habitat  on  1st  June. 

Fair  Isle  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  fridariensis 

Very  rare:  29  bp  (2009  survey)  Coverage:  near-complete 

29  territories.  This  island  race  is  Red-listed  because  of  its  very  small  population  and  restricted 
distribution,  but  on  Fair  Isle  all  territories  are  counted  as  part  of  annual  monitoring.  The  status 
of  this  species  from  1950  to  2010  was  described  by  Aspinall  & Aspinall  (201 1).  The  race  is  also 
listed  on  Annex  I of  the  EU  Birds  Directive,  which  resulted  in  Fair  Isle  being  classified  as  a Special 
Protection  Area  in  1994  to  protect  its  habitat  (as  well  as  that  of  the  Fair  Isle  seabirds,  of  course). 

Scotland,  N & W 

Fair  Isle  29  territories  identified  in  an  all-island  survey,  close  to  the  five-year  mean  (2005-09)  of  28.8 
territories. 


Red 


St  Kilda  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  hirtensis 

Rare:  136  bp  (1993  partial  survey)  Coverage:  low 

In  2009,  the  only  population  monitoring  of  St  Kilda  Wrens  was  a sample  count  of  the  village 
area  of  Hirta,  the  main  island  of  St  Kilda.  Ten  early  morning  counts,  mapping  all  wren  activity, 
identified  12  separate  territories. 

Like  the  Fair  Isle  Wren,  the  St  Kilda  Wren  is  Red-listed  because  of  its  very  small  population 
and  restricted  distribution.  Curiously,  this  race  was  not  included  in  Annex  I of  the  Birds  Directive 
when  this  was  agreed  in  1979.  It  is  poorly  monitored,  with  sample  counts  being  undertaken  in 
some  years  only,  and  the  last  full  census  being  in  1993,  when  all  islands  except  for  Dun  and  Stac 
an  Armin  were  counted,  leading  to  a total  for  the  archipelago  of  at  least  136  territories.  Miles 
(2011)  summarised  all  published  estimates  of  the  St  Kilda  Wren. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Outer  Hebrides  Twelve  territories  were  found  in  a survey  of  the  Head  Dyke  (village)  area  of  Hirta. 


Red 


Redwing  Turdus  iliacus 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  I 5 bp  Coverage:  low 

15  sites:  5-16  pairs.  The  long-term  decline  of  breeding  numbers  (see  fig.  8 in  Holling  et  al.  2010a) 
explains  why  the  Redwing  is  Red-listed.  However,  on  the  Scottish  mainland  this  species  can  be 
unobtrusive  when  nesting  and  an  unknown  number  of  pairs  must  be  overlooked.  Even  so,  with 
Atlas  fieldworkers  covering  many  of  these  infrequently  visited  areas  in  2009,  the  numbers  found 
were  still  low.  Potential  breeding  records  from  England  are  now  unusual;  the  last  was  in  Kent  in 
July  2004. 


Red 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  UK  in  2009 


England,  N 

Cumbria  One  site:  a singing  male  on  17th  May  was  still  present  on  26th  June. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  12  sites:  three  pairs  bred,  and  at  least  nine  pairs  possibly  bred,  based  largely  on  the  occurrence  of 
singing  males.  Shetland  Two  sites:  two  pairs  bred  and  one  pair  probably  bred. 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 

Occasional  breeder,  last  bred  in  1 995  (red-spotted)  and  1 996  (white-spotted) 

One  site:  one  singing  male.  Bluethroats  of  the  red-spotted  race  L.  s.  svecica  have  bred  in  Scotland 
on  three  occasions:  1968,  1985  and  1995  (Forrester  et  al.  2007).  The  only  breeding  record  of 
white-spotted  Bluethroats  L.  s.  cyanecula  is  of  two  pairs  in  Yorkshire  in  1996  (Brown  8c  Grice 
2005),  and  it  was  a bird  of  this  race  which  took  up  a brief  residence  in  2009.  White-spotted 
Bluethroats  nest  as  close  to  Britain  as  the  Netherlands  and  the  Channel  coast  of  France. 

Scotland,  Mid 

North-east  Scotland  One  site:  one  singing  male  of  the  white-spotted  race.  Although  recorded  for  only  three 
days,  the  bird  was  in  suitable  breeding  habitat  in  mid  June. 

Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros 

Rare:  5-yr  mean  43  bp  Coverage:  high 

35  sites:  15-40  pairs.  This  is  a typical  spread,  with  numbers  boosted  by  improved  coverage  in 
central  London,  one  of  the  few  consistently  used  nesting  areas. 

England,  SW 

Dorset  One  site:  one  pair  bred. 

England,  SE 

Berkshire  One  site:  one  pair  bred.  Buckinghamshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Essex  One  site:  one 
pair  bred.  Greater  London  1 1 sites:  six  pairs  probably  bred,  five  pairs  possibly  bred  and  one  other  singing 
male.  Kent  Four  sites:  four  pairs  bred  and  one  singing  male.  Sussex  Three  sites:  two  pairs  probably  bred,  one 
pair  possibly  bred,  and  a singing  male. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  Three  sites:  one  pair  bred,  one  pair  probably  bred  and  two  singing  males.  Norfolk  One  site: 
two  pairs  bred.  Suffolk  Two  sites:  two  pairs  bred. 

England,  C 

West  Midlands  Two  sites:  one  pair  bred  and  one  singing  male,  but  a low  level  of  reporting  might  underesti- 
mate the  true  population. 

England,  N 

Cleveland  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Greater  Manchester  Two  sites:  two  pairs  bred.  Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred.  Yorkshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred. 

Blue-headed  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  flava 

Occasional  breeder 

Three  sites:  three  mixed  pairs.  The  historical  status  of  this  race  as  a breeding  bird  was  reviewed  in 
Holling  et  al.  (2010b)  and  this  is  only  the  second  year  we  have  collected  records. 

England,  E 

Cambridgeshire  Two  sites:  two  mixed  pairs  bred.  At  both,  female  M.  f flava  were  paired  with  male  Yellow 
Wagtails  M.  f.  flavissima.  One  pairing  produced  two  fledged  young. 

England,  N 

Northumberland  One  site:  a male  that  was  seen  collecting  food  for  young  in  June  was  assumed  to  be  paired 
with  a female  Yellow  Wagtail  (which  breed  regularly  in  this  area). 


Amber 
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White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba  alba 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  I bp  Coverage:  high 

One  site:  one  pair.  A review  of  breeding  White  Wagtails  in  Scotland  (Forrester  et  al.  2007)  found 
that  in  the  period  1968-2004  there  had  been  32  breeding  records  of  alba  x alba  pairs,  with  21  of 
these  in  the  Northern  Isles. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Shetland  One  site:  one  pair  bred,  seen  with  four  recently  fledged  young  on  20th  July. 

Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla 

Occasional  breeder,  last  bred  in  2002 

Five  sites:  0-5  pairs.  Although  Bramblings  possibly  breed  annually,  records  of  potentially 
breeding  birds  have  become  less  frequent  in  recent  years.  They  were  recorded  in  every  year 
during  1980-89,  for  eight  years  during  1990-99,  but  in  just  six  years  in  the  decade  2000-09. 
Five  potential  pairs  is  in  fact  the  highest  total  since  1999. 

England,  N 

Yorkshire  One  site:  a singing  male,  15th-25th  June. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  Four  sites:  one  pair  possibly  bred  and  three  other  singing  males. 


Green 


Common  Redpoll  Carduelis  flammea 

Very  rare:  5-yr  mean  3 bp  Coverage:  low 

Five  sites:  1-5  pairs.  This  is  another  overlooked  or  under-recorded  species,  not  helped  by  its 
similarity  to  the  more  numerous  Lesser  Redpoll  C.  cabaret  and  general  confusion  over  the 
taxonomy  of  redpolls.  Good  views  are  necessary  to  confirm  identification.  Nevertheless,  in  both 
the  Northern  Isles  and  the  Outer  Hebrides,  where  this  species  appears  to  breed  at  least  occasion- 
ally in  small  numbers,  it  seems  to  favour  gardens  with  plenty  of  trees  or  small  plantations,  so  it 
can  be  searched  for.  Most  confirmed  breeding  records  refer  to  fledged  juveniles. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Outer  Hebrides  Four  sites:  single  birds  were  seen  in  potential  breeding  habitat  at  three  of  these  sites,  while  at 
the  fourth  site  three  birds  were  seen  together.  No  further  evidence  of  breeding  was  recorded. 

Shetland  One  site:  one  pair  bred.  At  least  three  recently  fledged  juveniles  were  seen. 

Scottish  Crossbill  Loxia  scotica 

Less  scarce:  6,800  bp  (2008  survey)  Coverage:  low 

Records  of  four  breeding  pairs  from  just  two  sites  (one  in  Highland  and  one  in  North-east 
Scotland)  were  received  by  RBBP,  but  this  is  a trivial  total  compared  to  the  estimated  population 
of  around  6,800  pairs  (Summers  & Buckland  2010).  Given  the  lack  of  useful  information 
submitted  to  the  Panel  on  Scottish  Crossbills,  and  knowing  now  that  the  population  greatly 
exceeds  our  inclusion  threshold,  we  have  removed  this  species  from  the  RBBP  list. 

Parrot  Crossbill  Loxia  pytyopsittacus 

Rare:  50  bp  (2008  survey)  Coverage:  low 

Four  sites:  four  pairs.  Numbers  reported  were,  as  usual,  small,  but  limited  effort  is  given  to 
separating  the  three  crossbill  species  in  the  Scottish  pine  forests  so  the  data  add  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  Parrot  Crossbills.  The  2008  crossbill  survey  (Summers  & Buckland  2010)  suggested 
that  there  were  around  100  Parrot  Crossbills  in  Scotland  early  in  2008,  equating  to  about  50 
breeding  pairs. 
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Scotland,  Mid 

North-east  Scotland  One  extensive  site:  at  least  one  pair  bred. 

Scotland,  N & W 

Highland  Three  sites:  three  pairs  bred. 

Hawfinch  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes 

Less  scarce:  4-yr  mean:  68  bp*  Coverage:  low 

* 1988-91  estimate  was  3,000-6,000  bp,  but  this  species  is  believed  to  have  declined. 

At  least  67  sites:  18-78  pairs.  These  reports  confirm  the  main  centres  of  Hawfinch  distribution  to 
be  southeast  Wales,  the  New  Forest,  and  perhaps  Kent,  with  smaller  numbers  in  neighbouring 
counties.  There  seem  to  be  smaller  outlying  populations  in  parts  of  the  English  Midlands  and 
northwest  England.  The  Scottish  record  is  the  first  to  be  mentioned  in  these  reports  since 
Hawfinch  was  added  to  our  list  in  2006.  There  is  a regular  wintering  flock  in  Perth  & Kinross 
which  is  believed  to  disperse  to  breed  but  there  are  very  few  breeding-season  records  in  Scotland 
now,  compared  with  presence  in  20  10-km  squares  in  the  1988-91  Atlas  (Gibbons  et  al.  1993). 

European  Hawfinch  populations  also  seem  to  be  struggling,  with  a 31%  decline  between  1990 
and  2009  based  on  monitoring  in  18  countries  (PECBMS  2011). 

England,  SW 

Gloucestershire  Two  sites:  two  pairs  probably  bred.  Hampshire  At  least  25  sites  within  the  New  Forest  plus 
five  other  sites  in  the  county:  four  pairs  bred,  17  pairs  probably  bred  and  14  pairs  possibly  bred.  Wiltshire 
Two  sites:  three  pairs  bred. 

England,  SE 

Essex  Two  sites:  one  pair  probably  bred  and  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Hertfordshire  One  site:  one  pair 
probably  bred.  Kent  Two  sites:  one  pair  probably  bred  and  five  pairs  possibly  bred;  but  an  estimated  50  pairs 
in  the  county.  Sussex  Three  sites:  two  pairs  probably  bred  and  one  pair  possibly  bred. 

England,  C 

Derbyshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred.  Nottinghamshire  One  site:  one  pair  bred. 

England,  N 

Cumbria  Three  sites:  three  pairs  bred.  Lancashire  & N Merseyside  Two  sites:  two  pairs  probably  bred  and 
one  pair  possibly  bred.  Yorkshire  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred. 

Wales 

Breconshire  One  site:  one  pair  probably  bred.  Caernarfonshire  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred. 
East  Glamorgan  One  site:  one  pair  bred.  Gwent  Two  sites:  two  pairs  possibly  bred.  Meirionnydd  Six  sites: 
one  pair  bred  and  five  pairs  possibly  bred.  Radnorshire  Five  sites:  five  pairs  bred. 

Scotland,  Mid 

Perth  & Kinross  One  site:  one  pair  possibly  bred. 


Red 


Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis 

Rare:  70- 1 00  bp  ( 1 988-9  I Atlas)  Coverage:  low 

Casual  reports  from  the  main  breeding  areas  of  the  Cairngorms  (within  both  the  Highland  and 
North-east  Scotland  recording  areas)  amounted  to  just  six  confirmed  breeding  pairs  and  one 
singing  male.  Such  data  do  little  to  tell  us  about  any  change  in  status,  hence  the  low  confidence  in 
the  coverage  for  this  species.  Only  repeated  and  consistent  annual  surveys  of  defined  sites,  or  a 
full  national  census,  can  offer  some  improvement.  As  for  Dotterel,  the  201 1 RSPB/SNH  Montane 
Bird  Survey,  together  with  the  new  Atlas  distribution  maps,  will  provide  the  best  update  on  the 
status  of  this  species.  The  last  Atlas  (Gibbons  et  al.  1993)  suggested  a population  of  70-100 
breeding  pairs. 
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281.  Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus,  Cornwall,  July  2009. 


Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus 

Scarce:  862  bp  (2009  survey) 


Coverage:  near-complete 


862  territories.  Normally,  the  RBBP  receives  rather  sparse  data  on  the  Cirl  Bunting  population, 
but  a national  survey  in  2009  provided  a detailed  insight  into  the  present  population  (Stanbury  et 
al.  2010).  The  county  totals  represent  the  total  number  of  territories  counted  during  the  survey, 
from  which  the  population  was  estimated.  Simon  Wotton,  RSPB,  commented  as  follows. 

A full  census  of  Cirl  Buntings  took  place  in  2009,  the  first  since  2003.  In  south  Devon,  289 
tetrads  were  surveyed,  while  in  neighbouring  southeast  Cornwall  the  number  surveyed  was 
five.  A further  16  tetrads  were  covered  to  survey  the  re-established  population  in  west 
Cornwall.  In  addition,  there  have  been  a few  reported  sightings  elsewhere  in  southern  England 
in  recent  years,  so  these  areas  were  searched  although  no  Cirl  Buntings  were  found  there. 
An  estimated  862  territories  (785-975,  95%  confidence  limits)  were  recorded,  an  increase  of 
24%  since  2003. These  were  largely  confined  to  south  Devon,  but  a small  population  now  exists 
as  a result  of  the  ongoing  RSPB/Natural  England  reintroduction  project  in  west  Cornwall.  There 
was  little  sign  of  range  expansion  beyond  the  core  south  Devon  range,  however,  although  the 
number  of  occupied  tetrads  had  increased  by  15%  since  2003. 

England,  SW 

Cornwall  13  territories.  Devon  741  territories. 


Appendix  I.  Other  species  considered  by  the  Panel  also  recorded  in  2009. 

The  following  two  occasional  breeding  species  were  recorded  during  the  breeding  season  in  2009, 
but  showed  no  further  signs  of  breeding  than  are  documented  here. 

Greater  Scaup  Aythya  marila  The  only  report  was  of  a female  recorded  on  two  dates  in  May 
at  a loch  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  seen  associating  with  a male  Tufted  Duck  A.  fuligula  on  the 
second  occasion.  Greater  Scaup  is  now  only  an  occasional  breeder  in  the  UK;  the  last  confirmed 
breeding  recorded  was  in  1999,  in  Co.  Armagh.  It  was  added  to  the  Red  list  in  BoCC3  (Eaton  et 
al.  2009),  but  because  of  a long-term  decline  in  the  wintering  population  rather  than  because  ol 
its  breeding  status. 
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Red-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  grisegena  One  frequented  a loch  in  Orkney  from  12th  June  to 
19th  July.  The  last  confirmed  breeding  was  in  Borders  in  2001  but  since  then  the  only  records 
have  been  of  single  birds  in  the  summer  months,  apart  from  two  together  in  Northamptonshire 
for  four  weeks  in  June  and  July  2006. 
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Looking  out  for  birds  1 

Where  were  the  Turnstones  in  2009/10? 


The  annual  report  of  the  Wetland  Bird 
Survey  (WeBS),  covering  ‘WeBS-year’  July 
2009  to  June  2010,  features  the  latest  trends 
for  waterbirds  wintering  in  the  UK  (Holt  et 
al.  2011).  One  of  the  stories  from  the  year 
concerns  the  Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres, 
for  which  the  bulk  of  the  UK’s  wintering 
population  breeds  in  Greenland  and  north- 
east Canada. 

In  2009/10,  the  annual  WeBS  index  for 
Turnstone  in  Britain  fell  to  its  lowest  point, 
continuing  a downward  trend  that  began  in 
the  mid  1980s  (fig.  1).  WeBS  monitors 
approximately  a quarter  of  the  British  win- 
tering population  of  48,000  Turnstones 


(Musgrove  et  al.  2011),  which,  compared 
with  most  other  coastal  waders,  is  a rather 
low  proportion.  Whereas  estuaries  and  large 
inland  wetlands  (and  the  species  associated 
with  them)  are  well  covered  by  WeBS,  there  is 
inadequate  annual  monitoring  of  the  open- 
coast  habitats  favoured  by  Turnstones  and 
Purple  Sandpipers  Calidris  maritima.  Moni- 
toring of  those  habitats  is  more  dependent 
on  the  decadal  Non-Estuarine  Waterbirds 
Survey  (NEWS).  Although  the  long-term 
decline  in  Turnstone  numbers  shown  by 
WeBS  may  reflect  a genuine  drop  in  the 
flyway  population,  it  is  probably  at  least 
partly  attributable  to  a northward  shift  in  the 
species’  core  wintering  range: 
the  general  trend  for  milder 
winter  weather  has  enabled  a 
greater  proportion  of  Turn- 
stones to  winter  on  the  rela- 
tively poorly  monitored  coast 
of  Scotland  (Austin  et  al  2008). 
Turnstones  are  one  of  the  most 
site-faithful  waders  in  winter, 
so  this  shift  is  likely  to  have 
taken  place  gradually  over  the 
course  of  the  past  decade, 
between  NEWS  surveys. 

Monthly  indices  show  that 
there  were  below-average 
numbers  of  Turnstones  in 
Britain  throughout  2009/10 
(fig.  2).  So  where  were  they?  In 
contrast  to  the  overall  climatic 
trend,  it  was  a relatively  harsh 
winter,  with  the  coldest 
December  for  14  years  - so  we 
might  have  expected  numbers 
farther  south  in  Britain  to 
bounce  back  somewhat. 
Perhaps  more  likely,  consid- 
ering the  relatively  low 
numbers  present  in  Britain 
during  the  autumn,  is  that  the 
drop  may  have  been  due  to  a 
poor  breeding  season  in  Green- 
land (as  suggested  by  Sololiev 


Fig.  I.  Annual  WeBS  indices  for  the  Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres 
in  Britain,  1974/75-2009/10  (2009/ 1 0 winter  = 1 00),  with 
smoothed  trend  shown  in  blue. 


140  r 
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Fig.  2.  Monthly  indices  for  the  Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres  in 
Britain.  Blue  bars  = 2009/10  (peak  month  has  index  value  of 
1 00),  and  dashed  line  represents  mean  relative  values  in 
preceding  five  years  2004/05-2008/09. 
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& Tomkovich  2010).  Adults  and  juveniles  are 
likely  to  show  different  patterns  of  site  selec- 
tion, on  top  of  which  there  could  also  have 
been  a small  net  movement  out  of  Britain  in 
December,  in  search  of  milder  areas.  So,  there 
is  a complex  picture  to  report,  but  future 
results  for  2009/10  from  other  national  mon- 
itoring schemes  may  help  to  provide  some 
answers. 
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Beak  deformities  of  garden  birds 


Last  winter,  following  a number  of  reports  of 
birds  with  beak  deformities  in  gardens,  the 
BTO  launched  ‘Big  Garden  Beak  Watch’ 
(BGBW)  - a nationwide  survey  of  birds  with 
beak  abnormalities  in  gardens.  To  date,  more 
than  450  birds  have  been  logged  through  this 
ongoing  survey,  and  the  latest  results  are  pre- 
sented here. 

In  populations  of  free-living  birds,  the 
incidence  of  bill  deformities  is  generally  less 
than  1%  (see  Handel  et  al.  2010  and  refer- 
ences therein).  Recent  research  in  Alaska 
(Handel  et  al.  2010;  Van  Hemert  & Handel 
2010)  has,  however,  revealed  beak  deformity 
rates  far  in  excess  of  this  figure.  The  aims  of 
BGBW  are  to  find  out  which  species  are 


283.  Overgrown  upper  mandible,  the  most 
frequent  deformity  of  Blue  Tits  Cyanistes 
caeruleus; Yorkshire,  March  2011. 


reported  most  often  with  beak  deformities  in 
British  and  Irish  gardens,  the  types  of  defor- 
mities encountered  and  to  assess  the  spatial 
distribution  of  records. 

Species  affected 

To  date,  beak  deformities  have  been  reported 
in  32  species  through  BGBW.  Collectively, 
Blackbirds  Turdus  merula  and  Blue  Tits 
Cyanistes  caeruleus  account  for  more  than 
half  of  the  individuals  reported  with  defor- 
mities. Other  species  that  feature  promi- 
nently include  Common  Starling  Sturnus 
vulgaris,  Great  Tit  Parus  major,  Wood  Pigeon 
Columba  palumbus  and  Rook  Corvus  frugi- 
legus  (table  1).  Given  that  some  species  are 
seen  more  often  in  gardens  than  others,  fre- 
quency data  of  this  kind  could  be  biased,  but 
we  can  use  the  BTO’s  Garden  BirdWatch 
survey  data  to  correct  this.  Dividing  the 
number  of  records  of  beak  deformities  by  the 


Table  I . Species  with  more  than  ten 
records  of  beak  deformities  recorded 
through  Big  Garden  Beak  Watch. 


Species 

Number 

Beak  deformity 

of  records 

rate  (BDR) 

Blackbird 

121 

43.7 

Blue  Tit 

117 

39.8 

Common  Starling 

36 

8.7 

Great  Tit 

31 

16.9 

Wood  Pigeon 

29 

12.8 

Rook 

20 

67.2 

Jackdaw 

14 

13.2 

House  Sparrow 

12 

2.4 

Robin 

12 

9.5 
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284.  A fractured  bill,  the  most  frequent  deformity  of  Blackbirds 
Turdus  merula;  Cheshire  & Wirral,  December  2009. 


average  weekly  Garden  BirdWatch  count  for 
each  species  (data  from  2010)  produces  a 
‘beak  deformity  rate’  (BDR),  which  helps  to 
counter  any  bias.  Table  1 shows  that  while 
both  Blackbird  and  Blue  Tit  have  relatively 
high  BDRs,  in  species  for  which  more  than 
ten  records  of  beak  deformities  have  been 
reported,  it  is  the  Rook  that  has  the  highest 
rate. 

Types  of  deformities 

Although  the  morphology  of  the  beak  defor- 
mities reported  through  the  survey  is  wide- 
ranging,  a few  types  occur  relatively 
frequently.  These  include:  upper  and  lower 
mandible  crossed  (e.g.  resembling  a crossbill 
Loxia );  upper  or  lower  mandible  overgrown; 


upper  and  lower 
mandibles  elongated  (typi- 
cally decurved  or  straight, 
like  a wader);  lateral  curva- 
ture, where  one  or  both 
mandibles  warp  sideways 
(e.g.  like  a Wrybill 
Anarhynchus  frontalis)-, 
gapped,  where  the  upper 
and  lower  mandibles  do 
not  close  fully  leaving  a 
visible  gap;  or  fractured, 
where  part  of  the  bill 
appears  to  be  broken. 

When  all  species  are 
considered  together,  over- 
grown upper  mandibles 
(140  sightings)  have  been 
logged  most  often,  followed  by  crossed  upper 
and  lower  mandibles  (91),  elongated  upper 
and  lower  mandibles  (77),  overgrown  lower 
mandible  (43)  and  fractured  bills  (42),  with 
other  deformity  types  being  less  common. 
Fascinating  between-species  differences  in 
the  types  of  bill  deformities  found  have  also 
emerged.  For  example,  in  the  Blackbird,  26% 
of  individuals  with  deformities  have  had  a 
fractured  bill  (plate  284),  compared  with  zero 
records  for  Blue  Tit,  Starling  and  Great  Tit. 
Indeed,  Blackbirds  accounted  for  almost 
three-quarters  of  all  birds  reported  with  frac- 
tured bills  through  the  entire  survey.  Over- 
grown upper  mandibles  have  been  recorded 
frequently  in  all  four  of  these  focal  species, 
but  especially  in  the  Blue  Tit  (44%  of 
records;  plate  283).  Of  the 
Starlings  reported  to  us, 
61%  had  both  mandibles 
elongated  (plate  285),  and 
this  abnormality  has  also 
been  the  most  common 
deformity  type  of  Great 
Tits  (42%  of  records). 


285.  Elongation  of  both  mandibles,  the  most  frequent  deformity  of 
Common  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris;  Hertfordshire,  December  2009. 


Geographical  spread 

The  geographical  range 
across  which  incidents  of 
beak  deformities  have  been 
reported  through  the 
survey  encompasses  much 
of  Britain  and  Ireland  (fig. 
3),  although  there  is  a con- 
siderable clustering  of 
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reports  around  Greater 
London  and  in  Cheshire  & 
Wirral.  While  this  might  be  a 
biological  effect,  these  areas 
are  densely  populated  and  so 
higher  reporting  rates  from 
householders  are  likely.  As 
more  reports  come  in  we  will 
be  able  to  control  for  human 
population  density  and 
present  regional  maps  showing 
relative  occurrence,  much  as 
we  have  done  for  our  work  on 
disease  in  Greenfinches  (Toms 
2010). 


C) 

Fig.  3.  Beak  deformities  of  all  species  recorded  through 
Big  Garden  Beak  Watch. 


Discussion 

Preliminary  results  from 
BGBW  have  revealed  pro- 
nounced differences  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  different 
species  appear  to  be  affected 
by  beak  deformities  (table  1) 
and  in  the  types  of  beak  defor- 
mities encountered.  Two- 
thirds  of  BGBW  records 
describe  a deformed  bird  seen 
in  2010  or  2011,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  assess  whether  the 
incidence  of  birds  with  beak 
deformities  in  gardens  is 
increasing. 

There  are  interesting  paral- 
lels between  the  latest  findings 
of  BGBW  and  results  emerging  in  Alaska, 
where  similar  types  of  beak  deformities  have 
been  found.  In  parts  of  Alaska,  6.5%  of  adult 
Black-capped  Chickadees  Poecile  atricapillus 
were  affected  between  1999  and  2008 
(Handel  et  al.  2010)  and  16.9%  of  adult 
Northwestern  Crows  Corvus  caurinus  during 
2007/08  (Van  Hemert  & Handel  2010).  Over- 
grown beaks  in  Alaska  have  been  associated 
with  abnormal  keratin  production,  including 
abnormally  rapid  growth  of  the  rham- 
photheca,  the  outer  keratinous  sheath  of  the 
beak  (Handel  et  al.  2010).  Interestingly,  these 
beak  abnormalities  have  also  tended  to 
develop  in  adulthood,  suggesting  a latent 
developmental  or  an  acquired  condition 
(Handel  et  al.  2010).  Reasons  for  beak  defor- 
mities in  Britain  and  Ireland  are  currently 
unknown  and  require  further  attention.  It  is 


hoped  that  BGBW  will  contribute  towards 
this  work. 

The  BTO’s  BGBW  is  ongoing.  If  you  have 
ever  seen  a bird  with  a beak  deformity  in 
your  garden,  please  let  us  know  online  at 
www.bto.org/gbw  or  telephone  01842 
750050  for  a paper  survey  form. 
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Hastings  Rarities  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh 


It  is  well  established  that,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth,  the 
prices  paid  by  wealthy  collectors  for  a single 
specimen  of  a British-taken  rare  bird  could 
exceed  the  monthly  earnings  of  the  average 
tradesman.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
was  a motivation  for  fraud,  not  least  in  the 
case  of  the  592  documented  ‘Hastings  Rari- 
ties’ specimens  collected  between  1892  and 
1930  (Nicholson  & Ferguson-Lees  1962). 
To  George  Bristow,  the  taxidermist  who  is 


suspected  of  knowingly  passing  on  several 
hundred  fraudulent  specimens  during  the 
Hastings  period,  this  additional  income  pre- 
sumably represented  a significant  sum, 
although  James  Harrison,  in  his  defence  of 
Bristow,  pointed  out  that  he  showed  no  signs 
of  conspicuous  wealth  (Harrison  1968). 

Recently,  when  the  exhibitions  were  closed 
as  prelude  to  a planned  refurbishment  of  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Scotland  (RMS),  14 
mounted  specimens  that  had  been  prepared 
by  Bristow  were  located  in  the  British 
birds  gallery.  These  and  ten  other 
specimens  were  acquired  during  1913 
and  1914,  when  the  Museum  was 
redeveloping  and  expanding  its 
natural  history  displays  under  the 
direction  of  William  Eagle  Clarke.  This 
mixture  of  rare  birds  and  more 
common  migrants  is  listed  in  table  1. 
There  are  three  noteworthy  issues.  The 
first  is  that  there  was  clearly  no  con- 
temporary doubt  regarding  these  spec- 
imens, otherwise  the  museum  would 
not  have  bought  them.  Harry  With- 
erby,  then  editor  of  British  Birds,  was 
to  challenge  Bristow  about  the  prove- 
nance of  the  Hastings  Rarities  only  in 
1916.  Second  is  that  there  are  some 
rare  birds  that  were  not  recorded  else- 
where or  tabulated  in  Nicholson  & 
Ferguson-Lees  (1962).  Third  is  that 
the  prices  paid,  though  perhaps  not 
excessive  for  each  bird,  were  neverthe- 
less cumulatively  substantial.  lames 
Harrison  (1968)  also  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  not  all  of  Bristow’s  birds 
had  been  documented,  and  the  acqui- 
sitions by  the  RMS  suggest  that  there 
may  yet  be  rather  a lot  of  unrecorded 
specimens  (table  1).  Some,  such  as  the 
Pine  Grosbeak  Pinicola  enucleator 
(plate  286)  and  Tawny  Pipit  Anthus 
campestris  (plate  287),  are  possibly 
related  to  known  Hastings  Rarities  but 
others,  such  as  the  Black-headed 
Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  feldegg  (plate 
288),  are  completely  new.  The 


286.  Pine  Grosbeak  Pinicola  enucleator,  reportedly 
obtained  at  Brightling,  Sussex,  on  22nd  February  1914. 


287.  Female  Tawny  Pipit  Anthus  campestris,  reportedly 
obtained  at  Rye,  Sussex,  on  1 0th  May  1905. 
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Table  I.  Specimens  sold  by  George  Bristow  to  the  Royal  Museum  of  Scotland.  Those  in  blue  are 
the  14  specimens  that  came  to  light  during  recent  reorganisation  of  the  British  birds  gallery. 


Accession 
no.  NMS.Z 

1913.198.1 

1913.198.1 

1913.198.2 

Species 

Kentish  Plover 
Charadrius  alexandrinus 

Kentish  Plover 
Little  Gull 

Hydrocoloeus  minutus 

Age/sex 

m 

f 

ad  m 

Reported 
date  of 
collection 

10.05.1912 

10.05.1912 

21.05.1913 

Reported 

location 

Lydd,  Kent 

Lydd 

Rye,  Sussex 

Price 

Notes 

1913.198.3 

1913.198.4 

Eurasian  Spoonbill 
Platalea  leucorodia 

Avocet 

Recurvirostm  avosetta 

ad  f 
m 

10.04.1910 

30.11.1912 

Crowhurst  Marsh, 
St  Leonards,  Sussex 

Rye 

1913.198.5 

Little  Crake 

Porzana  parva 

m 

25.07.1913 

Brickfields, 
St  Leonards 

Hastings  Rarity  93 

1913.198.5 

1913.198.6 

Little  Crake 

Garganey 
Anas  querquedula 

f 

m 

19.07.1913 

03.05.1910 

Brickfields, 

St  Leonards 

Romney  Marsh, 
Kent 

Hastings  Rarity  92 

1913.198.7 

White-winged 
Black  Tern 

Chlidonias  leucopterus 

m 

31.05.1911 

Winchelsea, 

Sussex 

Unrecorded  previously,  but 
may  relate  to  3 birds 
collected  on  29.05. 1 9 1 1 
(Hastings  Rarities  250-252) 

1913.198.7 

White-winged 
Black  Tern 

f 

31.05.1911 

Winchelsea 

1913.198, 

10  skins 
bought  as 
lot  for  £10.6/- 

Unrecorded  previously,  but  may 
relate  to  3 birds  collected  on 
29.05.1911  (Hastings  Rarities 
250-252) 

1913.203 

Black-winged  Stilt 

Himantopus  himantopus 

ad  m 

02.05.1893 

Rye  Harbour 

£2 

Previously  unrecorded 
Hastings  Rarity 

1913.204 

Great  Reed  Warbler  m 

Acrocephalus  arundinaceus 

17.09.1912 

St  Leonards 

£1.5/- 

Previously  unrecorded  Hastings 
Rarity,  the  third  Great  Reed 
Warbler  to  be  reported  shot  in 
St  Leonards  on  a September 
date  (see  Hastings  Rarities  390 
&392  in  1903  and  1906 
respectively) 

1913.205 

Baillon’s  Crake 
Porzana  pusilla 

f 

02.10.1902 

Winchelsea 

£1.10/- 

Previously  unrecorded 
Hastings  Rarity 

1913.206 

Tawny  Pipit 
An  thus  campestris 

f 

10.05.1905 

Rye 

10/- 

Previously  unrecorded  Hastings 
Rarity  though  Bristow 
reported  finding  pair  and  eggs 
on  23.05.1905  in  SE  Sussex 

1913.207 

Tawny  Pipit 

m 

03.08.1907 

Rye 

10/- 

Previously  unrecorded 
Hastings  Rarity 

1913.208 

Black-headed  Wagtail 
Motacilla  flava  feldegg 

i 

25.05.1912 

Pevensey, 

Sussex 

£1.5/- 

Previously  unrecorded 
Hastings  Rarity 

1913.209 

Long-tailed  Skua 

Stercorarius  longicaudus 

m 

01.08.1911 

Stromness, 

Orkney 

£1.10/- 

1913.210 

Marsh  Harrier 

Circus  aeruginosus 

m 

29.04.1907 

Pevensey 

£1.10/- 

1914.22.1 

Pine  Grosbeak 
Pinicola  enucleator 

ad  m 

22.02.1914 

Brightling, 

Sussex 

Previously  unrecorded  but 
associated  with  3 birds  (Hastings 
Rarities  508-510)  collected 
at  Brightling  in  January  1914 

1914.22.2 

Nutcracker 

Nucifraga  caryocatactes 

m 

27.02.1914 

Brede, 

Sussex 

macrorhynchns:  previously 
unrecorded  but  forms  a 
pair  with  Hastings  Rarity  334, 
female  collected  at  Brede  on 
16.03.1914 

1914.22.3 

Red-crested  Pochard 
Netta  rufina 

m 

03.03.1914 

Winchelsea 

1914.22- 
3 specimens 
bought  for  £5 

Previously  unrecorded 
Hastings  Rarity 

1914.76 

Sociable  Lapwing 
Vanellus  gregarius 

m 

09.05.1914 

Winchelsea 

£3 

Hastings  Rarity  1 1 1 

1914.90 

Spotted  Redshank 
Tringa  erythropus 

m 

17.05.1914 

Rye 

£1.10/- 

1914.134 

Rose-coloured  Starling 

Pastor  roseus 

m 

08.08.1914 

Pevensey 

£1.10/- 
Total  £31.16/- 

Hastings  Rarity  493 
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Wagtail  is  more  worn  than  is  typical 
for  May  birds. 

The  total  sum  paid  to  Bristow  by 
the  Museum  for  this  series  was  more 
than  £30  and  the  purchases  spanned 
the  period  from  November  1913  to 
August  1914.  On  the  basis  of  the  Retail 
Price  Index  this  probably  equates  to 
around  £2,300  today.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  represented  a 
reasonable  contemporary  market  rate, 
comparable  with  prices  charged  by 
other  taxidermists  (Harrison  1968). 

288.  Male  Black-headed  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  feldegg, 

reportedly  obtained  at  Pevensey,  Sussex,  on  25th  May  1912.  References 

plumage  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak  is  quite  fresh  Harrison,  J.  M.  1968 .Bristow  and  the  Hastings  Rarities 

and  is  probably  consistent  with  a midwinter  Nlcho|son,  E M„  & Ferguson-Lees,  I.  j.  1 962. 

date.  The  plumage  of  the  Black-headed  The  Hastings  Rarities.  Brit  Birds  55:  299-384. 


/.  Martin  Collinson,  University  of  Aberdeen,  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences,  Foresterhill,  Aberdeen 
AB25  2ZD;  e-mail  m.collinson@abdn.ac.uk 
Robert  Y.  McGowan,  National  Museums  Scotland,  Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh  EH1  1JF; 
e-mail  b.mcgowan@nms.ac.uk 


Status  and  movements  of  Eagle  Owls  in  Europe 


Since  our  earlier  paper  on  the  Eagle  Owl 
Bubo  bubo  was  published  (Melling  et  al. 
2008),  additional  information  has  been 
received  on  the  status  and  movements  of  this 
species  and  a summary  is  given  here. 

Size  of  the  breeding  population 

With  increased  protection  and  a significant 
reintroduction  programme  in  Germany  in 
particular,  the  Eagle  Owl  has  returned  to 
those  countries  closest  to  Britain.  Up-to-date 
population  estimates  are  as  follows. 

Denmark  33-34  pairs  in  2007 
The  Netherlands  8 territories  in  2010 
Belgium  77-84  pairs  in  2010 
Northern  France  (Roughly  within  about  250 
km  of  the  English  coast:  north  of  a line 
connecting  Brest,  Rennes,  Paris  and  con- 
tinuing east.)  A survey  in  2007-08 
recorded  six  pairs,  all  at  quarry  sites  near 
the  Belgian  border;  the  closest  pair  to 
England  is  100  km  from  Calais.  Individuals 
have  been  sighted  near  Boulogne,  but  there 
is  currently  no  evidence  of  breeding  (for 
more  details,  see  Balluet  & Chazal  2009, 
Balluet  2010). 

544 


Ringing  recoveries 

Information  was  requested  from  ringing 
schemes  in  15  European  countries  and  data 
were  received  from  ten  of  these.  We  asked 
specifically  for  details  of  any  ringing  recov- 
eries that  confirmed  or  suggested  that  the 
birds  had  crossed  large  bodies  of  water. 
Despite  a combined  total  of  5,488  recoveries, 
none  of  the  ten  countries  had  a single  record 
that  suggested  such  a movement,  so  there  is 
no  update  to  the  small  number  listed  in 
Melling  et  al.  (2008). 

We  also  requested  information  on  the  dis- 
tance travelled  by  the  recovered  ringed  birds. 
The  mean  distance  travelled  was  52.6  km 
(n=  1,658)  and  the  farthest  distance  travelled 
remained  the  German  record  of  528  km  doc- 
umented in  our  2008  paper.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  record  of  an  Eagle  Owl 
moving  1,179  km  from  Germany  to  France 
(Kelly  et  al.  2010)  is  incorrect.  The  German 
ringing  scheme  advised  that  there  had  been  a 
mix-up  over  ring  numbers  and  the  bird  in 
question  was,  in  fact,  a Eurasian  Gurlew 
Numenius  arquata  and  not  an  Eagle  Owl.  The 
information  received  prompted  us  to  list 
both  the  mean  and  the  maximum  distances 
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moved  by  various  European  owls  as  revealed 
by  ringing  recoveries  (table  1). 

We  contacted  Utsira  Bird  Observatory,  sit- 
uated 8 km  off  the  coast  of  southwest 
Norway,  as  this  seemed  an  obvious  location 
to  record  any  evidence  of  Eagle  Owls  from 
the  large  Norwegian  population  (1,000-2,000 
pairs)  attempting  a sea  crossing.  Despite  a 
history  of  observations  dating  back  to  the 
1930s,  there  has  never  been  a single  record  of 
an  Eagle  Owl  on  Utsira  (Jan  Kare  Ness  pers. 
comm.). 

The  same  story  emerges  from  the  record 
books  of  Helgoland,  Germany.  The  informa- 
tion on  owls  published  in  Gatke  (1895), 
which  collates  the  results  of  over  50  years  of 
observations  on  the  island,  is  an  interesting 
start.  The  totals  recorded  were:  Tawny  Owl 
Strix  aluco  1,  Little  Owl  Athene  noctua  1, 
Tengmalm’s  Owl  Aegolius  funereus  30,  Long- 
eared Owl  Asio  otus  well-known,  up  to  four 
in  a day  in  autumn,  Short-eared  Owl  A.  flam- 
meus  a common  migrant  in  spring,  very 
common  in  autumn,  Eurasian  Scops  Owl 
Otus  scops  1,  Snowy  Owl  B.  scandiacus  1, 
Hawk  Owl  Surnia  ulula  1,  Eagle  Owl  0.  Thus, 
in  over  50  years  on  an  island  noted  for  its 
migratory  birds  and  lying  just  42  km  off  the 


German  coast,  Gatke  recorded  a host  of  rare 
birds,  but  not  a single  Eagle  Owl.  Helgoland 
Bird  Observatory  has  just  celebrated  its  cen- 
tenary (see  Brit.  Birds  104:  290-302),  yet 
during  that  time  there  has  still  not  been  a 
single  record  of  an  Eagle  Owl. 

Up  to  the  end  of  2008,  a total  of  8,282 
Eagle  Owls  had  been  ringed  in  Sweden,  gen- 
erating no  fewer  than  2,285  recoveries.  Not 
one  had  made  the  sea  crossing  to  Denmark, 
despite  the  distance  being  less  than  20  km  at 
several  places  (and  at  one  point  it  is  only  4 
km).  This  of  course  does  not  prove  (nor  do 
we  suggest)  that  no  Swedish  Eagle  Owl  has 
ever  crossed  to  Denmark,  but  it  does  surely 
indicate  that  even  a short  sea  crossing  can  be 
a barrier  to  the  species.  In  our  2008  paper  we 
mentioned  rumours  of  Eagle  Owls  on  North 
Sea  oil  platforms,  but  the  North  Sea  Bird 
Club  has  no  records  and  we  believe  that  the 
claims  refer  to  misidentified  Long-eared  or 
Short-eared  Owls.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of 
writing  there  is  a video  posted  on  the 
internet  which  claims  to  show  an  Eagle  Owl 
on  a North  Sea  oil  platform  but  which  clearly 
shows  a Long-eared  Owl  (www.youtube. 
com/watch  ?v=wDYeKt_VLiQ). 

The  figures  on  the  mean  and  maximum 


Table  1.  The  mean  and  longest  recovery  distance  of  European  owls,  based  on  data  supplied  by 
ten  European  ringing  schemes  (for  Eagle  Owl)  and  from  BWP  for  other  species.  In  each  column 
the  species  are  ranked  approximately  from  most  sedentary  to  most  migratory. 

Mean  distance  moved  by  ringed  birds 

Longest  recorded  movement 

Tawny  Owl  Strix  aluco  - 1 5 km 

Ural  Owl  - 200  km 

Little  Owl  Athene  noctua  - 15  km 

Pygmy  Owl  - 300  km 

Ural  Owl  Strix  uralensis  - 30  km 

Great  Grey  Owl  - 490  km 

Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo  - 52  km 

Eagle  Owl  - 528  km 

Great  Grey  Owl  Strix  nebulosa  - 100  km 

Little  Owl  - 600  km 

Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba  - 1 10  km 

Tawny  Owl  - 745  km 

Pygmy  Owl  Glaucidium  passerinum-  150  km 

Tengmalm’s  Owl  - 1,350  km 

Tengmalm’s  Owl  Aegolius  funereus-  irruptive 
movements  of  over  1,000  km  noted 

Snowy  Owl  - 1,380  km 

Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus  - 830  km 

Barn  Owl  — 1,650  km 

Hawk  Owl  Surnia  ulula  - few  data,  but  recoveries 
are  long-distance  (e.g.  Sweden  to  Russia) 

Hawk  Owl  — 1,860  km 

Long-eared  Owl  Asio  otus-  migratory  in  parts  of  its  range 

Long-eared  Owl  - 2,300  km 

Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus  - migratory  and  nomadic 

Short-eared  Owl  - 3,345  km 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops  - few  data,  but  wholly 
or  partially  migratory  and  eastern  birds  travel 
7,000-8,000  km  to  their  wintering  areas 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  - 7,000  km 
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recovery  distances  in  table  1 confirm  that  the 
Eagle  Owl  is  one  of  the  more  sedentary  Euro- 
pean owls.  This  is  relevant  when  considering 
Norman  Elkins’  suggestion  that  the  bird  in 
the  West  Midlands  in  1990  may  have  come 
from  Norway  {Brit.  Birds  103:  240-241). 
Apart  from  the  meteorological  data  pre- 
sented by  Elkins,  there  is  no  evidence  sugges- 
tive of  a wild  origin  for  the  West  Midlands 
bird.  The  distance  of  the  speculative  move- 
ment is  a minimum  of  827  km,  which  would 
be  unprecedented  for  an  Eagle  Owl  (over 
50%  farther  than  the  known  longest  overland 
movement  of  528  km;  table  1)  and  would 
involve  a sea  crossing  of  at  least  609  km 
(minimum  distance  between  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  England).  Eagle  Owls  are  not 
migratory,  irruptive  or  nomadic  and,  as  the 
information  detailed  above  shows,  they  are 
relatively  sedentary. 

We  wish  to  stress  that,  in  over  5,000 
ringing  recoveries  examined,  the  only  signifi- 
cant sea  crossing  was  by  a bird  recovered  on 
the  Swedish  island  of  Gotland,  which 
involves  a crossing  of  at  least  48  km  (very  dif- 
ferent from  the  600+  km  separating  Norway 
from  the  east  coast  of  England).  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  movements  overland  are  not  a 
valid  guide  to  how  far  birds  will  move  over 
water  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  figures  for 
Tawny  Owl.  In  Sweden,  there  is  a recorded 
overland  Tawny  Owl  movement  of  745  km, 
yet  Tawny  Owls  have  never  occurred  in 
Ireland  and  there  is  general  agreement  that 
the  relatively  modest  crossing  of  the  Irish  Sea 
(20  km  at  its  narrowest)  is  a barrier  for  them. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  dispute  the  weather 
conditions  at  the  time  of  the  West  Midlands 
record  but,  since  captive  Eagle  Owls  in 


Britain  escape  at  the  rate  of  about  65  per  year 
(Melling  et  al.  2008),  then  (irrespective  of 
weather  conditions)  at  any  date  in  the  year 
there  are  likely  to  be  one  or  more  escaped 
Eagle  Owls  at  large  somewhere  in  the  UK.  On 
the  balance  of  probability,  it  seems  far  more 
likely  that  the  West  Midlands  bird  was  an 
escape  or  illegal  release,  rather  than  a storm- 
driven  bird  arriving  as  a result  of  an  unprece- 
dented sea  crossing. 

In  conclusion,  we  remain  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  current  British  records  relate  to 
escapes,  illegal  releases  and  their  offspring 
and  that  input  of  wild  birds  from  the  conti- 
nent is  either  zero  or  so  low  that  it  is  effec- 
tively zero. 
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Greylag  Geese  nesting  on  castle  in  close  proximity  to 
Peregrine  Falcons 


On  8th  April  2010,  PT  found  two  Greylag 
Goose  Anser  anser  nests  on  a ruined  castle  in 
Co.  Cork.  Greylags  are  typically  ground- 
nesters  but  there  are  documented  cases  of 
(single)  Greylag  nests  in  trees  (e.g.  Redfern 
2002,  Coath,  2006);  to  our  knowledge, 
however,  this  is  the  first  documented  record 
of  Greylag  Geese  nesting  on  a building.  The 
nests  were  situated  on  top  of  the  south- 
facing, 1-m-wide  castle  wall,  some  10  m 
above  ground  level.  The  two  Greylag  nests, 
containing  three  and  five  eggs,  were  situated 
only  2 m and  5 m respectively  from  an  active 
Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus  nest.  The 
Peregrines  laid  four  eggs,  from  which  two 
juveniles  fledged  by  30th  July.  No  Greylag 
Geese  were  known  to  have  fledged  from  the 
two  castle  nests. 

Five  pairs  of  Greylag  Geese  nested  each 
year  between  2005  and  2008  on  a fen  just 


100  m from  the  castle,  but  none  bred  in  2009, 
just  one  pair  bred  in  2010,  but  their  nest  was 
predated.  In  addition,  a Greylag  nest  was 
found  on  another  derelict  castle,  less  than 
6 km  away,  in  2009  (J.  Flumphries  pers. 
comm.).  By  nesting  on  a building,  the  geese 
may  be  better  equipped  to  avoid  ground 
predators  in  the  area  such  as  Red  Foxes  Vulpes 
vulpes  or  American  Mink  Mustela  vison.  Alter- 
natively, the  proximity  to  the  Peregrine  nest 
may  suggest  that  there  is  a benefit  to  coexis- 
tence - the  Peregrines  would  presumably  have 
helped  to  ward  off  at  least  potential  nest  pred- 
ators such  as  corvids  or  gulls. 
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The  impact  of  a freak  storm  on  Honey-buzzard  migration 


In  early  May  2010,  I was  on  the  French 
Mediterranean  coast  at  St  Pierre  La  Mer, 
south  of  Narbonne,  when  the  area  was 
subject  to  a freak  storm,  with  northerly 
winds  of  up  to  120  kph  that  brought  wide- 
spread devastation.  On  6th  May,  on  a hill 
overlooking  the  Chateau  Camplazens  in  the 
relatively  low-lying  Massif  de  la  Clape 
(peaking  at  just  over  200  m),  the  wind  had 
backed  northwesterly  and  I began  to  observe 
migrant  Honey-buzzards  Pernis  apivorus 
coming  from  the  west,  predominantly  using 
an  active,  flapping  flight.  With  the  following 
wind  still  strong,  these  raptors  were  keeping 
close  to  the  ground  (c.  5-15  m)  rising  over 
the  ridges  and  dropping  into  valleys.  I 
counted  100  during  11.00-12.00  hrs,  in  small 
groups  of  up  to  ten;  after  12.00,  the  hourly 
rate  increased  to  c.  300  per  hour,  in  groups  of 
up  to  30,  and  this  was  maintained  until 

David  Grant,  16  Thorn  Avenue, 


14.30,  when  I had  to  leave.  The  numbers  of 
birds  seen  were  nearly  three  times  higher 
than  the  mean  hourly  count  for  the  area  in 
the  previous  year  (www.migraction.net). 

Honey-buzzards  typically  migrate  by 
soaring,  yet  can  negotiate  wide  stretches  of 
water  better  than  broader-winged  Buteo 
species  (Ferguson-Lees  & Christie  2001). 
They  may  also  migrate  using  flapping  flight 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  before  thermals 
rise,  and  these  observations  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  switch  to  a more  energy- 
intensive  flight  when  conditions  dictate. 
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Large  flock  of  Alpine  Swifts  roosting  in  a cave 


On  13th  September  2009  at  Monte  Cofano, 
in  western  Sicily,  a large  flock  of  Alpine  Swifts 
Apus  melba  was  observed,  high  in  the  sky, 
about  an  hour  before  sunset.  Over  a ten- 
minute  period  the  flock  gradually  descended, 
calling  loudly,  until  eventually  they  were  seen 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  area’s  limestone 
cliffs.  At  this  point  the  flock  was  estimated  to 
be  of  3,000-4,000  birds.  As  the  first  Alpine 
Swifts  approached  the  cliff  face,  they  began 
entering  one  of  the  large  caves  set  in  the  cliff. 
Over  the  next  30  minutes  the  entire  flock 
went  to  roost  in  holes  in  the  cliff,  some 


entering  the  large  cave,  others  the  many 
smaller  holes  that  pockmark  the  cliff  face.  In 
the  final  minutes  before  sunset  the  last  bird 
went  to  roost  and  all  calling  ceased.  This 
sighting  represents  the  largest  communal 
roost  of  Alpine  Swifts  recorded  in  Italy,  and  is 
probably  the  only  occasion  that  birds  have 
been  recorded  entering  a cave  to  roost 
(Brichetti  & Fracasso  2007). 
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Jackdaws  mobbing  Mute  Swan 

At  around  14.15  hrs  on  6th  November  2010, 1 
was  in  my  garden  in  Clifton,  Bedfordshire, 
when  I was  alerted  by  the  sound  of  Mute 
Swan  Cygnus  olor  wings  and  a cacophony  of 
Jackdaw  Corvus  monedula  calls.  Looking  up,  I 
observed  a single  Mute  Swan  flying  low  over 
the  row  of  gardens  in  our  close,  away  and 
eventually  out  of  my  field  of  view.  Over  a dis- 
tance of  c.  400  m it  was  constantly  mobbed 
by  some  35  Jackdaws.  They  seemed  to  be 
clearly  disturbing  the  swan,  which  was 
keeping  low  and  trying  its  best  to  take  evasive 
action.  I have,  of  course,  seen  corvids  mob 
raptors  in  this  way  on  many  occasions  but 


have  never  witnessed  such  behaviour  in 
relation  to  a swan.  Former  BB  editor  Tim 
Sharrock  told  me:  ‘No,  I’ve  never  seen  such 
behaviour,  but  it  doesn’t  surprise  me.  At  this 
time  of  year,  groups  of  Jackdaws  set  off  on 
excursions,  apparently  just  for  fun,  muck 
about  in  strong  winds  and  generally  behave 
like  naughty  teenagers.  Flarassing  a Mute 
Swan  sounds  like  good  sport,  a bit  like  trip- 
ping someone  up  or  putting  a firework  in  a 
pillar  box!’  A note  on  Jackdaws  and  Barn 
Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  mobbing  a 
Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo  has  appeared 
previously  in  BB  {Brit.  Birds  66:  168). 
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Birds  eating  unripe  fruits 

On  3rd  September  2010,  at  West  Bagbor- 
ough,  Somerset,  I saw  a Wood  Pigeon 
Columba  palumbus  pulling  at  the  unripe 
fruits  of  Guelder-rose  Viburnum  opulus, 
swallowing  those  it  was  able  to  detach.  Snow 
& Snow  (1988)  stated  that  Guelder-rose 
berries  generally  remain  unavailable  to  birds 
until  they  ripen,  usually  by  late  November. 

Also  in  September  2010,  I watched  on 
several  occasions  a Robin  Erithacus  rubecula 
eating  the  unripe  fruits  of  Spindle  Euonymus 


europaeus  in  my  garden.  Again,  although 
Snow  8c  Snow  (1988)  stated  that  Robins 
commonly  eat  Spindle  fruits,  it  is  normally 
from  November  onwards,  when  the  fruits  are 
ripe.  There  was  no  evidence  of  premature 
ripening  in  this  case,  nor  an  obvious  shortage 
of  natural  food  in  the  area. 
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The  Norfolk  Cranes’  Story 

By  John  Buxton  and  Chris  Durdin 

Wren  Publishing,  2011 

Hbk,  134pp;  many  colour  photographs 

ISBN  978-0-9542545-5-1  Subbuteo  code  M21083 

£30.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £25.00 


Having  played  a small 
part  in  the  early  stages 
of  this  story,  I have  to 
declare  an  interest.  I 
worried  about  being 
objective  here  but  in  the  event  that  was  not  a 
problem:  this  slim  volume  tells  such  a straightfor- 
ward and  honest  story  (and  tells  it  so  well)  that 
coming  to  a fair  conclusion  about  it  was  easy. 
Quite  simply,  it  is  splendid.  It  will  find  a fully 
deserved  place  on  my  shelves  alongside  those  other 
classics  of  its  genre,  George  Waterston’s  The  Return 
of  the  Osprey  (1962),  John  Love’s  The  Return  of  the 
Sea  Eagle  (1983)  and  Roger  Lovegrove’s  The  Kite’s 
Tale  (1990). 

The  authors  have  divided  their  book  into  three 
parts.  The  second  of  these  covers  a range  of  subject 
matter,  from  a brief  history  of  the  Common  Crane 
Grus  grus  in  the  UK  to  a useful  description  of  the 
‘Crane  country’  at  and  around  Horsey  (in  the 
Norfolk  Broads)  and  its  conservation  management 
to  assorted  observations  on  the  birds’  behaviour. 
The  third  part,  written  by  Nick  Upton,  provides  an 
overview  of  the  status  and  fortunes  of  Cranes  in 
Europe,  spiced  up  with  a commentary  on  his 
efforts  to  film  them. 

It  is  the  first  part  of  the  book  (more  or  less  the 


first  half,  in  fact)  that  I like  best.  This  is  John 
Buxton’s  account  of  what  happened  following  the 
appearance  of  those  first  two  birds  back  in  1979.  It 
is  very  much  a personal  story,  strongly  reflecting 
not  just  his  determination  that  these  new  colonists 
should  succeed  but  also  what  has  become  a very 
deep  affection  for  them.  This  is  good  old-fash- 
ioned bird  protection,  and  none  the  worse  for  that. 
We  are  taken  through  all  the  highs  and  lows,  the 
optimism  and  the  disappointment,  the  disasters 
and  the  small  triumphs,  from  the  encouraging 
beginnings  of  the  early  1980s  to  the  ‘lean  years’  of 
1989  to  1996  and,  finally,  on  to  the  much  better 
times  that  followed. 

Looking  back  to  those  early  years,  I recall  that 
there  were  some  who  treated  the  Horsey  story  with 
some  cynicism  - even  ridicule.  Their  criticisms 
were  unjustified  then  and  seem  silly  now  in  the 
light  of  what  this  book  tells  us.  That  apart,  future 
generations  will  regard  The  Norfolk  Cranes’  Story 
as  an  important  contribution  to  the  historical  lit- 
erature of  UK  bird  conservation.  John  Buxton  and 
Chris  Durdin  deserve  our  thanks  for  telling  us  the 
story  so  well. 

Mike  Everett 


The  Norfolk 
Cranes’  Story 


A Guide  to  British  Coastal  Birds  and  their  Sounds 

By  Brett  Westwood  and  Stephen  Moss 
BBC  Audiobooks,  201 1 
CD,  running  time  75  mins 

ISBN  978-1-408-42784-2  Subbuteo  code  V10084 
£9.95  BB  Bookshop  price  £9.00 

This  is  a fourth  series  of  the  BBC  Natural  History 
Unit’s  ‘Guide  to  Birds’  series,  and  this  CD  is  made 
up  of  five  programmes  first  broadcast  on  Radio  4 
in  2010.  Brett  Westwood  and  Stephen  Moss  talk 
about  a wide  range  of  coastal  birds,  and  their  con- 
vention is  interspersed  with  stereo  recordings  by 
Chris  Watson,  who  appears  in  person.  The  species 


The  BB  Bookshop,  brought  to  you  by  Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books 
www.wildlifebooks.com/bb,  and  see  our  list  after  Recent  reports 


covered  include  waders,  gulls,  terns  and  auks  and 
the  CD  is  aimed  at  the  general  listener  who  is  fairly 
new  to  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
index  to  the  birds  on  this  CD. 

Keith  Betton 
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Prairie  Dreams 

By  Andrew  Stoddart 
Privately  published,  2011 
Pbk,  262pp 

ISBN  978-1-45659-018-5  Subbuteo  code  M21086 

£17.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £16.00 


This  book,  subtitled  a 
human  and  natural 
history  of  North 
America’s  Great 
Plains,  is  a fascinating 
account  of  a much-abused  wilderness.  It  is  not  a 
detailed  natural  history  of  the  Prairies  (there  are 
other  publications  which  tackle  this  subject),  but  is 
described  by  the  author  as  ‘a  history  of  the  interac- 
tion between  European  culture  and  the  North 
American  grasslands’.  The  book  is  well  researched, 
with  nearly  100  references,  and  the  text  is  divided 
into  26  sections  plus  a prologue  and  an  epilogue 
that  cover  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject 
matter.  I should  have  liked  a simple  map  showing 
the  area  that  the  book  covers  together  with  its  top- 
ographical features,  as  that  would  have  saved  me 
the  task  of  frequent  referrals  to  an  atlas. 

It  is  the  destructive  influence  of  humans  that 
forms  the  main  theme  of  the  book,  with  accounts 
of  the  early  explorers  in  the  Great  Plains,  the  polit- 
ical drive  to  ‘settle  the  wilderness’  by  the  establish- 
ment of  unsustainable  agriculture,  and  the 
problems  of  grasshoppers,  droughts  and  conse- 
quential dust  bowls.  These  catastrophes,  together 
with  the  mass  slaughter  of  the  buffalo  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Eskimo  Curlew  Numenius  bore- 
alis, occurring  about  the  same  time  as  the  demise 
of  the  Carolina  Parakeet  Conuropsis  carolinensis 
and  the  Passenger  Pigeon  Ectopistes  migratorius. 


make  harrowing  reading.  More  encouragingly, 
there  is  hope  for  the  future  and  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  plans  to  improve  the  conservation  of  the 
remaining  grassland  and  to  extend  the  existing 
reserves. 

I have  difficulty  with  the  author’s  views  on 
Judeo-Christian  beliefs.  He  suggests,  for  instance, 
that  they  gave  humans  full  permission  to  exploit 
nature  without  hindrance;  I would  have  thought 
that  it  was  rather  the  basic  common  human  failings 
of  ignorance,  greed,  politics  and  brutality  that  led 
(and  to  some  extent  still  lead)  to  this  approach  to 
nature.  (There  is  an  error  - it  was  not  the  ‘Church’ 
but  Bishop  Ussher’s  discredited  publication  of  1658 
that  decreed  that  Creation  occurred  in  4004  bc.) 

The  real  beauty  in  the  book  is  in  the  style  of  the 
writing.  There  are  no  illustrations  but  this  is  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  descriptive  prose,  which 
captures  the  atmosphere  of  the  landscape  so  well. 
One  example  that  I like  demonstrates  this:  ‘For 
many  pioneer  settlers  the  incessant  wind,  the  con- 
stancy of  landscape,  its  awful  perfection  of  sym- 
metry, its  hatred  of  the  vertical  and  its  terrifying 
emptiness  all  imparted  strange  feelings  of  helpless- 
ness.’ 

I have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  book 
to  those  who  love  wild  places  and  have  an  interest 
in  their  history,  and  also  to  lovers  of  English  prose. 

Chris  Wheeler 
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Bird  Songs  and  Calls 

By  Hannu  Jannes  and  Owen  Roberts 
New  Holland,  201 1 
Booklet  (64pp)  and  CD 

ISBN  978-1-84773-779-3  Subbuteo  code  M20825 
£9.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £9.00 


This  is  an  easy-to-use  combination  of  a slim  book 
and  a CD  with  descriptions  and  recordings  of  96 
reasonably  common  species.  Illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs by  Nigel  Blake,  the  book  gives  brief  notes 
on  each  species.  The  recordings  generally  last  for 
30-45  seconds  and  are  mostly  in  stereo.  With  space 
for  just  96  species,  there  are  plenty  of  familiar 
birds  that  have  been  excluded,  and  some  might  be 


surprised  to  hear  recordings  of  Gadwall  Anas 
strepera  and  Shoveler  A.  clypcata,  but  not  Turtle 
Dove  Streptopelia  turtur.  Woodlark  Lullula  arborea 
or  Common  Nightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos. 
However,  at  the  price  it  offers  great  value  for 
money. 

Keith  Betton 
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News  and  comment 

Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


RSPB  pulls  the  plug  on  green  energy  partner 


The  RSPB  has  ended  its  partnership  with  Scottish 
and  Southern  Energy  after  a decade  spent  pro- 
moting a renewable  energy  scheme  that  generated 
more  than  £lm  for  the  Society. 

The  RSPB  Energy  scheme  supplied  customers 
with  electricity  from  ‘green’  sources  - wind  and 
hydro  — and  SSE  paid  the  RSPB  £20  for  every 
member  who  switched  their  power  supply  to  RSPB 
Energy. 

But  the  relationship  with  SSE  had  the  potential 
for  conflict  when  the  power  company  applied  to 
construct  windfarms  in  sensitive  upland  locations. 
N&c  can  now  reveal  that  the  decision  to  end  the 
energy  partnership  came  after  the  RSPB  was 
forced  to  make  formal  objections  to  three  SSE 
windfarm  applications  in  Scotland. 

• Waterhead  Moor  in  Ayrshire  (29  turbines),  a 
Special  Protection  Area  designated  for  breeding 
Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus 

• Strathy  North  and  Strathy  South  in  the  Flow 


Country  of  Caithness,  home  to  important  pop- 
ulations of  Black-throated  Gavia  arctica  and 
Red-throated  Divers  G.  stellata,  Hen  Harriers 
and  Golden  Eagles  Aquila  chrysaetos  that  would 
all  be  at  risk  from  collision  with  the  1 10  tur- 
bines planned  for  the  two  sites 
• Pairc  on  Lewis  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  where 
26  turbines  are  planned  in  an  area  that  holds 
15%  of  the  UK’s  breeding  White-tailed  Eagles 
Haliaeetus  albicilla 

Announcing  the  end  of  RSPB  Energy  in  Birds 
magazine,  the  RSPB  said:  ‘It  is  essential  that  new 
windfarms  and  other  renewable  energy  schemes 
are  located  away  from  important  wildlife  sites.  We 
have  worked  with  SSE  throughout  the  relationship 
to  ensure  that  developments  they  propose  avoid 
damage  to  these  special  places.  Unfortunately,  pro- 
posed new  developments  and  changes  in  the 
energy  market  mean  we  have  jointly  decided  to 
close  the  scheme.’ 


RSPB  welcomes  decision  to  refuse  windfarm 


And  RSPB  Scotland  has  welcomed  the  Scottish 
Government’s  decision  to  refuse  consent  for 
another  windfarm  in  prime  eagle  habitat.  The  14- 
turbine  windfarm  at  Stacain,  near  Inveraray  in 
Argyll,  has  now  been  denied  permission  twice  after 
a legal  challenge  to  the  first  decision  prompted  a 
second  public  inquiry  - and  a second  refusal. 

Developer  Bagmoor  Wind’s  proposed  wind- 
farm  would  have  been  located  within  the  Glen 
Etive  and  Glen  Fyne  Special  Protection  Area  for 
Golden  Eagles  and,  if  approved,  would  have  posed 


a significant  threat  to  the  birds,  because  of  habitat 
loss  and  risk  of  collision  with  turbines. 

Commenting  on  the  decision,  Aedan  Smith, 
RSPB  Scotland  Head  of  Planning,  said:  ‘We  are 
very  pleased  with  the  Scottish  Minister’s  decision. 
It  is  the  right  one  for  wildlife  and  renewable 
energy.  This  proposal  would  have  caused  serious 
harm  to  Golden  Eagles  and  to  the  reputation  of 
windfarms,  making  it  more  difficult  to  deliver  the 
renewable  energy  we  need  to  tackle  climate 
change.’ 


Lottery  pay-out  for  sea  eagles 

The  Heritage  Lottery  Fund  has  awarded  RSPB 
Scotland  £235,000  to  consolidate  the  reintroduc- 
tion of  the  White-tailed  Eagle.  Public  access  and 
education  will  form  the  focus  of  the  project,  but 
the  funding  also  means  that  the  reintroduction 
programme  currently  underway  in  eastern  Scot- 
land can  be  extended  by  a further  12  months 
beyond  its  original  five-year  lifespan.  Research  has 
shown  that  the  project  needs  to  release  100  young 
birds  in  order  to  establish  a sustainable  popula- 
tion. 

The  last  native  White-tailed  Eagle  was  shot  in 
Shetland  in  1918.  After  an  absence  of  over  half  a 


century,  a reintroduction  programme  started  on 
the  island  of  Rum  in  1975.  Over  the  next  ten  years 
to  1985  a total  of  82  eagle  chicks  were  imported, 
under  special  licence,  from  nests  in  northern 
Norway.  The  first  wild-bred  chick  since  UK  extinc- 
tion was  hatched  on  Mull  in  June  1985. 

The  second  reintroduction  phase  saw  a further 
58  birds  released  in  Wester  Ross  between  1993  and 
1998. 

Reintroduction  efforts  then  switched  to  the 
Scottish  east  coast,  where  64  birds  have  been 
released  during  2007-10,  of  which  a maximum  45 
remain  alive.  That  equates  to  a survival  rate  of 
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70%,  which  is  in  line  with  previous  releases  on  the 
west  coast.  A further  16  young  birds  will  be 
released  in  Fife  this  month.  And  20  more  will  have 
to  be  released  in  2012  to  take  the  total  of  reintro- 
duced birds  to  100  - and  the  total  of  releases  since 
1975  to  240  birds. 

The  latest  figures  for  2010  found  there  are  now 

more  than  200  White-tailed  Eagles  in  Scotland, 
including  52  breeding  pairs  on  the  west  coast.  A 
recent  independent  study  commissioned  by  RSPB 
Scotland  found  that  the  economic  benefits  deliv- 
ered by  the  birds  to  the  Island  of  Mull  alone  have 
more  than  tripled  in  just  five  years  and  now  stand 
at  £5m  per  annum. 

The  Birds  of  Libya 

A book  (in  English)  on  the  birds  of  Libya  with  an 
annotated  checklist  is  in  preparation  and  birders 
are  invited  to  send  any  unpublished  records  to 
Paul  Isenmann,  CEFE/CNRS,  1919  route  de 
Mende,  F-34293  Montpellier  Cedex  5,  France 

(e-mail  paul.isenmann@cefe.cnrs.fr)  or  Jens 
Hering,  Wolkenburger  Strafie  11,  D-09212 
Limbach-Oberfrohna,  Germany  (e-mail  jenshering. 
vso-bibliothek@t-online.de). 

Iraqi  records  committee 

Intensive  field  studies  by  Nature  Iraq  since  2004 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  new  bird 
species  for  Iraq.  The  Arabic  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 
of  Iraq,  published  in  2006,  contains  the  latest  bird 
checklist  but  several  new  species  were  found  by 
Nature  Iraq  biologists  after  its  publication.  The 
need  for  a records  committee  was  soon  clearly 
apparent,  and  so  in  2009  the  Nature  Iraq  Birds 
Records  Committee  was  set  up.  The  seven  rare 

men  include  four  Iraqis  (Laith  Ali,  Korsh  Ararat, 
Omar  Fadhil  and  Mudhafar  Salim)  plus  Sancar 
Baris  from  Turkey  and  Richard  Porter  and  Simon 
Aspinall  from  the  UK.  The  latest  new  birds  to  be 
added  to  the  Iraq  list  were  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco 
vespertinus  and  Plain  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
neglectus  (also  breeding).  All  new  species  are 
announced  on  the  Nature  Iraq  website 
www.natureiraq.org 

Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Eric  Dempsey 

This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers  early 
July  to  early  August  2011. 

Headlines  In  a relatively  quiet  period,  it  was 
waders  that  attracted  most  attention,  in  particular 
a Red-necked  Stint  in  Co.  Kerry,  Pacific  Golden 
Plovers  in  Cornwall  and  Co.  Derry,  a Stilt 
Sandpiper  in  Dorset,  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  in 
Cleveland  and  Co.  Derry  and  a couple  of  Marsh 
Sandpipers.  The  first  Paddyfield  Warbler  for 
Dorset  was  unseasonal,  while  a handful  of  Two- 
barred  Crossbills  at  the  end  of  July,  reflecting 
much  large  numbers  passing  through  Scandinavia, 
failed  to  materialise  into  anything  more  exciting. 


July;  Paxton  Pits  (Cambridgeshire),  23rd-31st  July. 
Black  Scoter  Melanitta  americana  Blackdog/ 
Murcar  (North-east  Scotland),  long-stayer  to  7th 
August. 

Manx  Shearwater  Puffinus  puffinus  Porthgwarra 
(Cornwall),  7,695  past  on  18th  July,  with  23,972  on 
20th  and  12,500  on  22nd  July;  Ynyslas  (Ceredi- 
gion), 20,000  past  on  27th  July.  Wilson's  Storm- 
petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus  In  Ireland,  singles  off 
Galley  Head  (Co.  Cork),  13th  July,  Bridges  of  Ross 
(Co.  Clare),  16th  July  and  Inishbofin  (Co.  Galway), 
19th  July;  from  pelagics  off  Scilly,  singles  20th  and 
24th  July. 


American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  Freiston  Shore 
(Lincolnshire),  1 3th— 1 8th  July;  South  Uist  (Outer 
Hebrides),  1 3th— 24th  July.  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas 
discors  Saltholme  (Cleveland),  7th  August.  Ferrugi- 
nous Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Minsmere  (Suffolk), 
long-stayer  to  6th  August;  Blagdon  Lake  (Avon), 
13th— 28th  July;  East  Holme  (Dorset),  1 3th—  1 4th 


Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  Stodmarsh 
(Kent),  two  long-stayers  to  11th  July,  one  to  30th; 
Toomebridge  (Co.  Antrim),  8th  July;  Grays 
(Essex),  19th  |uly;  Comber  (Co.  Down),  two,  30th 
July.  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  Pagham  Harbour 
(Sussex),  1 6th— 26th  July;  Otter  Estuary  (Devon), 
20th— 25th  July;  Minsmere,  29th— 30th  luly; 
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Wouldham  (Kent),  30th  July;  Canvey  Island 
(Essex),  one  2nd  August,  two  3rd-7th  August; 
Hayling  Island  (Hampshire),  2nd  August;  Dunge- 
ness  (Kent),  5th  August.  Great  White  Egret  Ardea 
alba  Records  from  Carmarthenshire,  Cheshire  & 
Wirral,  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Leicestershire 
& Rutland,  Northamptonshire,  Somerset  and 
Wiltshire.  Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  Maxey  GP 
(Cambridgeshire),  30th  July;  Elmley  (Kent),  6th 
August. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  Kennerleigh  (Devon), 
23rd  July  to  4th  August;  Drift/St  Just  (Cornwall), 
26th  July  to  7th  August;  Covehithe  (Suffolk),  31st 
July;  Ardleigh  Resr  (Essex),  31st  July;  Breydon 
Water  (Norfolk),  5th  August;  Ruckland 
(Lincolnshire),  5th  August.  White-tailed  Eagle 
Haliaeetus  albicilla  Ruckland  area,  long-stayer  to 
6th  August.  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus 
Inishmore  (Co.  Galway),  22nd  July;  Rainham 
Marshes  (Essex/Greater  London),  26th  July. 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus  Dawlish 
Warren  (Devon),  2nd  August;  Pegwell  Bay  (Kent), 
three,  6th  August.  American  Golden  Plover  Pluvi- 
alis  dominica  Doonbeg  (Co.  Clare),  5th  August. 
Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialls  fulva  Myroe  Levels 
(Co.  Derry),  two  long-stayers  to  20th  July;  Hayle 
Estuary  (Cornwall),  19th-20th  July.  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla  Myroe  Levels,  11th  July; 
Saltholme,  31st  July  to  6th  August.  Red-necked 
Stint  Calidris  ruficollis  Ballinskelligs  Bay  (Co.  Kerry), 
lst-3rd  August.  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris 
fuscicollis  Saltholme,  20th-24th  July;  Ythan  Estuary 


(North-east  Scotland),  29th  July;  Snettisham 
(Norfolk),  1 st— 6th  August;  Ballycotton  (Co.  Cork), 
2nd  August;  Tiree  (Argyll),  4th  August.  Stilt  Sand- 
piper Calidris  himantopus  Lodmoor  (Dorset),  23rd 
July  to  6th  August.  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 
Tryngites  subruficollis  Sibley  Back  Lake  (Cornwall), 
7th  August.  Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularius 
Rutland  Water  (Leicestershire  & Rutland), 
13th-20th  July;  Lady’s  Island  Lake  (Co.  Wexford), 
17th— 18th  July.  Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis 
Alkborough  Flats  (Lincolnshire),  11th  July,  same 
Blacktoft  Sands  (Yorkshire),  12th  July  to  3rd 
August;  Cliffe  (Kent),  6th  August. 

Little  Gull  Hydrocoloeus  minutus  Impressive  gather- 
ings at  Hornsea  (Yorkshire)  included  2,140  on 
16th,  3,060  on  18th,  4,060  on  22nd,  and  3,500  on 
27th  July.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chroicocephalus 
Philadelphia  Exe  Estuary  (Devon),  long-stayer  to 
19th  July;  Berneray  (Outer  Hebrides),  18th—  1 9th 
July;  Whitburn  (Co.  Durham),  5th-7th  August. 
Caspian  Tern  Hydroprogne  caspia  Brownsea  Island 
(Dorset),  3rd  August.  White-winged  Black  Tern 
Chlidonias  leucopterus  Fair  Isle,  16th  July.  Common 
Tern  Sterna  hirundo  Spurn  (Yorkshire),  roost 
movements  included  6,200  5th  August  and  9,200 
7th  August.  Arctic  Tern  Sterna  paradisaea  Flambor- 
ough  Head  (Yorkshire),  1,323  past  30th  July. 

Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus  Lewis  (Outer 
Hebrides),  23rd  July  and  2nd  August.  European 
Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster  Woolpit  (Suffolk),  12th 
July;  St  Mary’s  (Scilly),  13th  and  27th  July.  Wood- 
chat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  Sodbury  Common 


289.  Adult  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis,  Snettisham,  Norfolk,  August  2011. 
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(Gloucestershire),  30th  July  to  7th  August;  St 
Mary’s,  6th-7th  August. 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica  Spurn,  3,500  past  on 
5th  August.  Red-rumped  Swallow  Cecropis  daurica 
Weir  Wood  Resr  (Sussex),  17th  July;  Loch  of  Hill- 
well  (Shetland),  1 9th— 2 1 st  July;  Llangwm  Pill 
(Pembrokeshire),  27th  July. 


Western  Bonelli’s 
Warbler  Phyllo- 
scopus  bonelli 
Arnfield  Resr 
(Derbyshire), 
long-stayer  to  6th 
August.  Paddyfield 
Warbler  Acro- 
cephalus  agricola 
The  Fleet  (Dorset), 
21st  July. 

Rose-coloured 
Starling  Pastor 
roseus  Islay 
(Argyll),  11th- 
23rd  July;  Inish- 
bofin,  22nd-24th 
July;  Stronsay 
(Orkney),  22nd 
July;  Otter 

Estuary,  23rd  July; 
South  Uist,  30th 
July  to  7th  August; 
Sandown  (Isle 
of  Wight),  7th 
August. 

Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera  Kilnsea 
(Yorkshire),  27th  July;  Rousay  (Orkney),  found 
dead  27th  July;  Unst  (Shetland),  29th  July,  then 
two  30th  July,  one  to  1st  August.  Black-headed 
Bunting  Emberiza  melanocephala  Fair  Isle,  long- 
stayer  to  15th  July. 


29  I . Male  Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera,  Halligarth,  Unst,  Shetland,  August  2011. 
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We  look  forward  to  seeing  you. 
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Editorial 


The  British  Birds  archive  goes  online 


When  BB  celebrated  its  centenary  in  2007, 
that  milestone  was  marked  with  the  publica- 
tion of  our  entire  digitised  archive  - on  the 
DVD-ROM  British  Birds  Interactive,  or  BB/. 
That  was  achieved  with  the  technological 
expertise  of  our  partners  BirdGuides 
www.birdguides.com,  from  whose  website 
you  can  still  purchase  BB/  - and  the  annual 
updates  since  publication. 

When  BB/  was  published,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  BB2000  Ltd  made  a commit- 
ment that,  at  a future  date,  we  would  make 
our  archive  freely  available  online  for  the 
benefit  of  ornithological  researchers  and  the 
wider  birding  community.  That  date  has  now 
arrived  and  anyone  can  now  access  our 
archive  on  the  BB  website  www.britishbirds. 
co.uk 

So  if  you’re  seeking  a classic  identification 
paper  such  as  ‘Identification  of  stints  and 
peeps’  by  Lars  Jonsson  and  Peter  Grant  from 
July  1984,  the  debunking  of  the  Hastings 
Rarities  (August  1962)  or  a memorable  Note 
(for  example,  ‘Turnstones  feeding  on  human 
corpse’  in  1966  - Vol.  59:  307),  then  please 
visit  the  website. 

You  will  be  asked  to  register  initially  with 
an  e-mail  address  and  password  before  you 
log  in  to  the  archive.  Subscribers  will  also  be 
asked  to  provide  the  four-digit  subscriber 
number  printed  on  their  address  label.  This 
allows  preferential  access  to  more  recent 
issues  of  BB;  non-subscribers  will  be  able  to 
see  only  older  content. 

Other  recent  refinements  to  the  BB 
website  include  an  improved  facility  to  order 
books  from  the  British  Birds  bookshop,  a 
service  provided  by  Subbuteo  Natural 
History  Books  www.wildlifebooks.com/bb 
This  has  direct  benefits  for  BB  because  5%  of 
all  sales  generated  by  buyers  using  the  code 
SI 590  are  paid  to  BB  to  further  improve  your 
journal. 

The  website  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee  www.bbrc.org.uk  has  also  been 
relaunched.  October  is  THE  month  for  rari- 
ties, both  in  the  field  and  in  this  journal,  and 
it  seemed  appropriate  for  the  overhaul  to 
coincide  with  publication  of  the  latest  annual 


BBRC  report.  It’s  now  possible  to  upload 
rarity  descriptions,  see  the  full  list  of  taxa 
considered  by  the  BBRC  and  access  a treasure 
trove  of  statistics  and  articles,  besides  the 
annual  reports  of  the  BBRC  dating  back  to 
1958. 

Visitors  to  the  new-look  BB  website  will 
also  note  the  ‘buttons’  on  our  toolbar  for  the 
social  media  sites  Facebook  and  Twitter. 
These  are  fledgling  services  that  will  hope- 
fully spread  their  wings  to  become  part  of  the 
wider  online  BB  presence.  They  enable  you  to 
receive  regular  updates  on  BB  content  and 
then  respond.  If  you’re  one  of  the  1,800 
people  who  already  follow  us  on  Twitter  at 
http://twitter.eom/#l/britishbirds,  then  feel 
free  to  ‘retweet’  news  from  BB  to  your  follow- 
ers. Or  if  you’d  rather  receive  your  news 
updates  in  a weekly  digest,  you  can  sign  up 
for  a weekly  e-mail  on  the  website  homepage. 

Our  online  presence  is  an  extension  of  our 
print  presence  and  is  designed  purely  to 
boost  the  number  of  subscribers  and  there- 
fore the  investment  in  the  journal.  If  you  like 
what  you  see  in  the  magazine  and  online, 
then  maybe  you’d  like  to  recruit  other  sub- 
scribers. If  we  all  convert  just  one  birding 
friend  to  the  wealth  of  great  material  in 
British  Birds , then  we’ll  double  our  circula- 
tion! 

Do  visit  both  the  British  Birds  and  the 
BBRC  websites.  We  welcome  your  feedback 
about  what  you  like  - and  what  you  don’t 
like.  Feel  free  to  e-mail  me  in  the  first 
instance. 

Finally,  a quick  mention  for  one  other 
online  offering  in  the  wider  BB  ‘family’  - the 
website  of  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel, 
whose  latest  report  appeared  in  the 
September  issue  of  BB.  That  report  contained 
the  sobering  revelation  that  Fesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  minor  and  Willow 
Tit  Poecile  montana  are  now  so  scarce  that 
they  qualify  as  ‘rare  breeding  birds’.  The 
Panel’s  website  is  www.rbbp.org.uk 

Adrian  Pitches 
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Report  on 
rare  birds  in 
Great  Britain  in  2010 

Nigel  Hudson  and  the  Rarities  Committee 


This  is  the  53rd  annual  report  of  the 
British  Birds  Rarities  Committee.  With 
the  Committee  now  well  into  its  sixth 
decade,  we  are  also  approaching  the  30th 
anniversary  of  Zeiss  sponsorship  (Brit.  Birds 
76:  475),  a tremendous  commitment  that  has 
enabled  BBRC  to  provide  an  ever-improving 
annual  report.  The  recently  announced  spon- 
sorship from  the  RSPB  (Brit.  Birds  104: 
348-349)  has  enhanced  Zeiss’s  long-term 
support  and  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

A summary  of  the  key  items  discussed  at 
the  2011  BBRC  ACM  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  BB  (Brit.  Birds  104:  402-404). 
Further  to  the  items  discussed  there,  we  have 
now  concluded  our  review  of  the  British 
Redhead  Aythya  americana  records.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  third  and  fourth 
records,  while  the  (pended)  fifth  record  was 
also  judged  not  to  be  acceptable.  We  recognise 
and  accept  that  these  reviews  are  not  univer- 
sally popular  and  that  birders  hold  individual 
views  on  where  the  thresholds  for  acceptance 
in  such  cases  should  be  applied.  The  difficulty 
of  these  decisions  is  reflected  in  the  protracted 
period  that  the  Committee  took  to  complete 
the  review  and  we  plan  to  publish  an  article 
outlining  our  decision-making  process  in  BB 
in  due  course.  Ultimately,  the  approach  we 
have  taken  is  consistent  with  that  applied  to 
recent  Canvasback  A.  valisineria  claims  (Brit. 
Birds  102:  529). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  complex 
identification  issues  absorb  a much  greater 
proportion  of  Committee  members’  time 
and  effort,  and  several  other  records  remain 
outstanding  as  we  go  to  press.  These  include 
the  putative  Glaucous-winged  Gull  Larus 
glaucescens  referred  to  last  year  (Brit.  Birds 
103:  562-563),  now  joined  by  a potential 
adult  Thayer’s  Gull  L.  (glaucoides)  thayeri  in 


Essex.  A first-winter  female  Ficedula  fly- 
catcher at  Spurn  in  August  2010  is  another 
bird  that  has  challenged  the  Committee.  The 
plumage  features  and  biometrics  of  this  bird 
were  not  100%  conclusive  but  mtDNA  evi- 
dence supported  the  identification  as  Col- 
lared Flycatcher  F.  albicollis.  Molecular  data  is 
likely  to  play  an  increasing  role  in  difficult 
identifications,  providing  a new  level  of  com- 
plexity for  BBRC  members  to  wrestle  with. 

These  records  reflect  the  changes  in  the 
issues  that  the  Committee  has  had  to  consider, 
mirroring  the  development  of  bird  identifica- 
tion techniques.  We  are  well  aware  that  some 
members  of  the  birding  community  feel  that 
we  are,  at  times,  too  stringent  in  our  analysis, 
influenced  by  those  improving  technological 
advances  that  encourage  us  to  require  more 
supporting  evidence  to  confirm  difficult  iden- 
tifications. Interestingly,  a response  to  a letter 
in  BB  in  1980,  penned  by  Peter  Grant  in  his 
role  as  BBRC  Chairman,  alluded  to  a similar 
situation  at  that  time.  He  wrote:  ‘My  own 
impression  is  that  adjudication  standards  are 
becoming  more  stringent.  There  is  some  tan- 
gible support  for  this  in  the  fact  that,  while 
identification  and  reporting  standards  have 
undoubtedly  shown  a gradual  improvement, 
the  rejection  rate  has  remained  fairly  static  at 
around  20%.  One  hopes  that  the  committee 
represents  a cross-section  of  national  opinion 
on  what  standards  should  be  applied.  If  this  is 
the  case,  and  because  a vote  for  rejection  by 
only  two  of  the  ten  members  means  that  a 
record  is  not  accepted,  the  committee’s  corpo- 
rate decisions  automatically  reflect  a much 
higher  degree  of  stringency’  (Brit.  Birds  73: 
229).  These  sentiments  are  clearly  still  valid 
today.  Moreover,  the  adoption  of  an  electronic 
voting  system  has  certainly  presented  the 
opportunity  to  speed  things  up,  by  removing 
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the  delays  introduced  by  pended  records  and 
prolonged  postal  recirculations  that  dogged 
our  progress  much  more  recently  than  30 
years  ago.  We  remain  convinced  that  the  col- 
lective deliberations  of  ten  Committee 
members  makes  for  more  robust  decision- 
making than  the  conclusions  drawn  by  indi- 
vidual commentators  or  collective  attempts  at 
judgement  through  web-based  forums. 

Other  outstanding  decisions  include  the 
series  of  Elegant  Tern  Sterna  elegans  and 
‘orange-billed’  tern  records  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  investigating  for  a protracted 
period.  We  await  the  final  conclusions  of 
French  researchers,  but  many  readers  will  be 
aware  of  their  preliminary  findings,  which 
indicate  that  the  issue  of  hybrids  is  poten- 
tially a real  challenge  to  the  identification  of 
individuals  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  reviews  and  recirculations  of  records 
of  Macaronesian  Shearwater  Puffinus  baroli. 
Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media  and  Royal  Tern 
S.  maxima  continue,  and  the  Druridge  Bay 
Slender-billed  Curlew  Numenius  tenuirostris 
review  is  progressing  too,  the  last  in  close 
liaison  with  BOURC.  In  addition,  BOURC 
has  concluded  its  evaluation  of  BBRC’s  rec- 
ommendations on  records  of  ‘Ehrenberg’s 
Redstart’  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus  samam- 
isicus  and  this  form  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  British  List,  with  details  of  the  decisions 
included  within  the  text  of  this  report. 
Records  of  a number  of  other  taxa,  particu- 
larly rare  subspecies,  are  on  hold  while  inves- 
tigations into  their  identification  continue. 
These  include  several  potential  additions  to 
the  British  List.  We  shall  publish  an  update 
on  these  shortly. 

With  regard  to  Committee  membership, 
we  are  delighted  to  announce  that  Steve 
Votier  has  been  confirmed  in  post.  There 
were  no  further  nominations  following  the 
announcement  in  support  of  Steve  {Brit. 
Birds  104:  311).  As  reported  in  that 
announcement,  the  next  vacancy  is  expected 
to  arise  in  April  2014,  when  James  Lidster 
will  have  completed  his  term. 

And  so  to  an  analysis  of  the  year’s  records. 
Just  one  species,  Madeiran  Storm-petrel 
Oceanodroma  castro , was  added  to  the  British 
List,  no  species  were  removed  from  the  BBRC 
list,  and,  with  no  significant  influxes  to  add 
scores  of  records,  it  is  not  surprising  that  2010 


was,  statistically,  rather  similar  to  2009.  The 
number  of  records  handled  for  the  current 
year,  2010,  was  526,  compared  with  521  in 
2009;  and  the  overall  acceptance  rate,  84.4%, 
was  close  to  the  83.4%  of  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  taxa  involved  increased  by 
only  four,  reinforcing  the  impression  of  a very 
similar  pattern  in  most  areas.  A notable 
change  was  the  significant  reduction  in 
records  relating  to  previous  years,  partly 
reflecting  our  improved  assessment  processes, 
which  ensure  that  fewer  records  are  ‘stuck’  in 
the  system  after  being  pended.  Two  other 
indices  changed  significantly,  one  very 
welcome  and  the  other  not  unexpected.  The 
first  was  that  the  number  of  corrections  in  the 
report  continued  its  downward  trend  with 
just  six  being  published  this  year.  The  other 
was  the  number  of  records  that  had  a sup- 
porting photo,  which  increased  to  73%  this 
year,  up  on  the  average  of  about  two-thirds 
noted  in  recent  years  {Brit.  Birds  104:  401). 
The  proportion  of  photographed  records 
seems  set  to  continue  to  rise,  as  cameras 
become  an  ever-more-necessary  element  of 
equipment  carried  by  field  birders.  In  a 
similar  vein,  it  was  noticeable  this  year  how 
many  sound  recordings  accompanied  records; 
in  total,  about  20  were  received,  which  is 
partly  a reflection  of  the  number  of  Iberian 
Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  ibericus  and  Savi’s 
Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides  claims.  Contin- 
uing the  similarity  with  2009,  the  number  of 
records  that  were  assessed  purely  on  photo- 
graphs provided  by  the  bird  information 
services  was  around  1%,  and  we  hope  that 
the  newly  revamped  BBRC  website  will 
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improve  that  still  further. 

Following  a complete  overhaul,  the  BBRC 
website  (www.bbrc.org.uk)  is  about  to  be 
relaunched  and  we  encourage  all  readers  to  visit 
the  new  site.  In  particular,  we  urge  all  observers 
to  use  the  online  rarity  submission  form.  We 
have  designed  this  to  offer  an  easy  and  logical 
format  for  recording  all  the  salient  informa- 
tion that  we  require  in  a rarity  submission,  so 
we  hope  it  will  help  observers  and  recorders 
in  the  same  way  that  it  will  benefit  our  Secre- 
tary and  voting  members  when  they  are 
indexing  and  reviewing  records.  It  enables  all 
records,  with  or  without  photographs,  to  be 
submitted  digitally  and  also  allows  submit- 
ters to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the 
assessment. 

We  are  aware  of  about  15-20  records, 
without  any  published  photographs,  that  are 
still  outstanding,  meaning  that  over  96%  of 
the  year’s  records  have  been  submitted  for 
consideration,  an  apparently  consistent  sta- 
tistic in  recent  years. 

The  2010  report  includes  the  following 
highlights: 

• 1st  Madeiran  Petrel  Oceanodroma  castro 
and  White-bellied/Black-bellied  Storm- 
petrel  Fregetta  grallaria/ tropica 

• 1st  & 2nd  Canada  Goose  Branta 
canadensis  for  Category  A 

• 2nd  Rufous-tailed  Robin  Luscinia  sibilans 

• 2nd  & 3rd  ‘Northern  Harrier’  Circus 
cyaneus  hudsonius 

• 3rd-6th  Wilson’s  Snipe  Gallinago  delicata 

• 4th  Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa,  Brown 
Flycatcher  Muscicapa  dauurica  and  Pallas’s 
Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi 

• 5th  Brown-headed  Cowbird  Molothrus 
ater 

• 6th  frigatebird  Fregata  sp. 

• 6th  White-tailed  Lapwing  Vanellus 
leucurus  and  Marmora’s  Warbler  Sylvia 
sarda 

• 7th  Green  Heron  Butorides  virescens. 
Oriental  Pratincole  Glareola  maldivarum 
and  Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis 

• 7th  & 8th  Hermit  Thrush  Catharus 
guttatus 

• 8th  Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis 

• 9th  Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia 
orientalis , ‘Balearic  Woodchat  Shrike’ 


Lanius  senator  badius  and  Dusky  Thrush 
Turdus  eunomus 

• 9th  & 10th  Brown  Shrike  Lanius  cristatus 
Following  the  recommendations  made  by 
RIACT  (see  Kehoe  2006)  we  also  include 
further  reports  of  rare  races:  ‘Dark-breasted 
Barn  Owl’  Tyto  alba  guttata,  ‘Northern  Long- 
tailed Tit’  Aegithalos  caudatus  caudatus, 
‘Black-bellied  Dipper’  Cinclus  cinclus  cinclus, 
‘Ashy-headed  Wagtail’  Motacilla  flava  cinereo- 
capilla  and  intergrade  M.  f cinereocapilla  x 
iberiae. 
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Systematic  list  of  accepted  records 

The  principles  and  procedures  followed  in  considering  records  were  explained  in  the  1958  report 
(Brit.  Birds  53:  155-158).  The  following  points  show  the  basis  on  which  the  list  has  been  compiled: 


1.  The  details  included  for  each  record  are 
(1)  county;  (2)  locality;  (3)  number  of 
birds  if  more  than  one,  and  age  and  sex  if 
known  (in  the  case  of  spring  and  summer 
records,  however,  the  age  is  normally  given 
only  where  the  bird  concerned  was  not 
in  adult  plumage);  (4)  dates;  (5)  if  photo- 
graphed or  sound-recorded  (and  this 
evidence  assessed  by  the  Committee);  (6) 
if  trapped  or  found  dead  and  where 
specimen  is  stored,  if  known;  and  (7) 
observer(s),  in  alphabetical  order. 

2.  In  general,  this  report  is  confined  to 
records  which  are  regarded  as  certain,  and 
‘probables’  are  not  included.  In  cases  of 
the  very  similar  Eastern  Bonelli’s 
Phylloscopus  orientalis  and  Western 
Bonelli’s  Warblers  P.  bonelli,  however,  we 
publish  indeterminate  records,  and  this 
also  applies  to  frigatebirds  Fregata , 
Zino’s/Fea’s  Petrels  Pterodroma  madeira/ 
feae,  White-bellied/Black-bellied  Storm- 
petrels  Fregetta  grallaria/tropica  and 
Booted/Sykes’s  Warblers  Hippolais 
caligata/rama  (see  also  Brit.  Birds  94:  395). 

3.  The  sequence  of  species,  English  names 
and  scientific  nomenclature  follow  the 
‘British  Birds’  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western 
Palearctic,  see  www.britishbirds.co.uk/ 


birding-resources/the-british-birds-list/ 

4.  The  three  numbers  in  parentheses  after 
each  species  name  refer  specifically  to  the 
total  number  of  individuals  recorded  in 
Britain  (i)  to  the  end  of  1949,  (ii)  for  the 
period  since  1950,  but  excluding  (iii) 
those  listed  here  for  the  current  year.  The 
decision  as  to  how  many  individuals  were 
involved  is  often  difficult,  but  a consensus 
view  is  represented  by ‘probably/presumed 
same’  (counted  as  the  same  in  the  totals); 
records  for  which  it  is  less  certain  whether 
the  birds  involved  were  the  same  or  not 
are  counted  as  different  in  the  totals.  An 
identical  approach  is  applied  to  records  of 
a particular  species  recurring  at  the  same, 
or  a nearby,  locality  after  a lapse  of  time. 
In  considering  claims  of  more  than  one 
individual  at  the  same  or  adjacent 
localities,  the  Committee  requires  firm 
evidence  before  more  than  one  is 
accepted. 

5.  The  breeding  and  wintering  ranges  for 
each  species  are  given  in  parentheses  at  the 
end  of  each  species  account. 

6.  The  following  abbreviations  have  been 
used  in  the  main  text  of  the  report:  CP  = 
Country  Park,  GP  = Gravel-pit,  Resr  = 
Reservoir,  SF  = Sewage-farm. 


Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser  erythropus  (9,  115,  I) 

Norfolk  Buckenham  Marshes  RSPB,  adult,  13th  December  into  2011,  photo  (B.  Lewis  per 
Norfolk  Recorder). 

This  is  the  first  accepted  record  of  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  in  Britain  since  one  at  Slimbridge, 
Gloucestershire,  on  1 6th— 28th  February  2003.  With  escaped  and  feral  birds  at  large  in  several 
parts  of  Britain,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  be  sure  of  the  origin  of  particular  individuals  of  this  and 
other,  similar  species  (such  as  Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis).  However,  the  circumstances 
of  each  record  do  allow  for  a considered  assessment.  In  this  instance  the  bird  chose  a typical 
locality  - this  is  the  fourteenth  record  of  Lesser  White-front  in  the  Yare  Valley  and  the  ninth  at 
this  site.  It  arrived  with  Taiga  Bean  Geese  Anser  f.  fabalis  and  then  kept  company  with  that  species 
throughout  its  stay,  and  finally  left  the  area  with  them  in  late  January  2011.  Taiga  Bean  Goose  is 
the  traditional  ‘carrier’  species  for  Lesser  White-fronts  in  the  Yare  Valley.  This  recalls  a similar  sit- 
uation in  the  Netherlands  where,  historically,  a few  would  arrive  each  winter  with  flocks  of  Taiga 
Bean  Geese,  and  continue  to  associate  with  them  rather  than  joining  the  more  abundant  Euro- 
pean White-fronted  Geese  A.  albifrons  (Blaauw  1923).  In  fact,  the  cold  weather  in  December  2010 
saw  unusually  high  numbers  of  Taiga  Bean  Geese  reaching  western  Europe,  including  the  highest 
number  in  the  Netherlands  since  the  1980s  (Dutch  Birding33:  51). 

During  the  twentieth  century,  the  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  has  declined  across  much  ot  its 
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range  and  is  now  extremely  rare  in  Europe.  However,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  wildfowl  collections 
in  western  Europe,  where  some  are  known  to  escape  (and  known  escapes  have  occurred  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  recent  years).  The  Swedish  reintroduction  scheme  is  also  a potential 
source  of  birds  in  Britain.  Since  the  scheme  began,  in  1981,  a total  of  301  goslings  and  47  one-  or 
two-year-old  geese  were  released  in  a former  breeding  area  in  the  mountains  of  Swedish  Lapland 
(Andersson  & Larsson  2006).  These  birds  winter  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  population  has 
increased  slowly,  reaching  74  in  Zuid-Holland  and  43  in  Noord-Holland  in  November  and 
December  2010  ( Dutch  Birding  33:  61).  Most  of  the  reintroduced  birds  remain  loyal  to  their 
regular  Dutch  wintering  sites,  and  do  not  associate  with  Taiga  Bean  Geese,  but  marked  individ- 
uals from  this  scheme  were  recorded  in  Britain  during  the  1990s  and  a ringed  bird  was  seen  with 
Barnacle  Geese  B.  leucopsis  from  Svalbard  in  Dumfries  & Galloway  in  January  2000  (Brit.  Birds 
94:  459-460).  The  surviving  birds  from  this  population  are  unlikely  to  be  marked,  so  it  is  not 
possible  to  eliminate  this  as  a source  for  the  Norfolk  bird. 

Adding  further  to  the  confusion,  genetic  analysis  reveals  that  some  of  the  birds  from  the 
reintroduction  stock  were  contaminated  with  genes  from  White-fronted  Geese  (Tegelstrom  et  al. 
2001).  Consequently,  further  releases  of  birds  in  Sweden  were  stopped  in  1999  and  those  captive 
birds  found  to  be  carrying  White-fronted  Goose  genes  have  been  removed  from  the  captive 
population.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  recreate  a captive  breeding  population  founded  on  birds 
from  the  wild  (Andersson  & Larsson  2006). 

Although  the  decision  to  accept  this  bird  will  doubtless  be  criticised  in  some  quarters,  the 
Committee  considers  that,  short  of  accepting  no  further  records  of  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose, 
this  alternative,  pragmatic,  approach,  which  applies  to  other  vagrant  waterfowl,  seems  appro- 
priate. 

(Rare  & declining  throughout  entire  breeding  range  from  N Scandinavia  to  NE  Siberia.  Reintroduction  scheme  in 
Swedish  Lapland  boosts  numbers  wintering  in  the  Netherlands.  Migratory,  wintering  in  scattered  groups  in  the 
Netherlands,  Hungary,  S Black  & Caspian  Sea  areas,  N Kazakhstan  & Yangtze  valley,  China.) 

Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis 

North  American  races  B.  c.  interior/parvipes  (0,  2,  0) 

1993  North-east  Scotland  Lyne  of  Skene,  two,  1 6th—  1 7th  January,  photo  (J.  Oates  et  al); 
presumed  same  as  North-east  Scotland  1992  (see  below);  also  seen  Perth  & Kinross. 

1993  Perth  & Kinross  Near  Perth,  second-year  male,  26th  January,  neck-collared,  shot,  photo 
(M.  Nicholson,  W.  Parrington,  A.  Robinson  per  Shooting  Times  25th  Feb  to  3rd  Mar  1993);  seen 
earlier  in  North-east  Scotland. 

1992  North-east  Scotland  Near  Alford,  two,  1 7th — 1 9th  November  (per  Ibis  139:  197-201); 
presumed  same  Muir  of  Fowlis,  22nd-24th  November  (per  M.  Grantham). 

This  is  the  first  accepted  record  of  a vagrant  Canada  Goose  in  Britain,  which  means  that  Canada 
Goose  is  now  accepted  into  Category  A of  the  British  List  (having  previously  been  only  in 
Category  C2E).  Although  the  current  taxonomic  arrangement  of  the  Canada  Goose  complex  has 
been  challenged  (Hanson  2006,  2007),  we  have  in  this  case  applied  the  existing  taxonomy,  with 
seven  subspecies  of  Canada  Goose  recognised  (canadensis,  fulva,  interior,  maxima,  moffitti, 
occidentalis  and  parvipes).  The  two  birds  reported  here  resembled  the  subspecies  interior, 
although  distinguishing  a lone  parvipes  from  interior  in  Britain  can  be  very  difficult  (Batty  & 
Lowe  2001;  Sangster  et  al.  2005)  and  the  two  birds  were  thus  accepted  as  interior/parvipes.  The 
two  individuals  appeared  to  be  a pair  and  although  only  one  was  neck-collared,  the  statistics  give 
a total  of  two  accepted  birds,  with  a first  date  of  17th  November  1992. 

The  neck-collared  bird  was  ringed  as  a first-winter  male  on  10th  February  1992  in  Maryland, 
USA  (39°0’N  76°0’W).  Although  we  have  the  luxury  of  knowing  that  in  this  case  the  birds  came 
from  the  heart  of  the  range  of  interior,  and  well  outside  the  range  of  parvipes,  it  was  felt  that 
subspecies  identification  was  not  fully  established  in  light  of  the  (small)  possibility  of  another 
subspecies  or  an  intergrade  being  present  at  the  ringing  site  (BOU  2010). 

Another  neck-collared  Canada  Goose  arrived  in  Europe  in  2010,  being  one  of  two  birds 
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present  with  Greenland  White-fronted  Geese  Anser  albifrons  flavirostris  at  Gardur,  Iceland,  from 
15th  October;  that  bird  was  ringed  and  neck-collared  at  Centerville,  Maryland,  on  1st  March 
1994  ( Dutch  Birding  32:  404).  As  the  1992/93  pair  in  Scotland  accompanied  wintering  Greylag 
Geese  A.  anser  from  Iceland,  it  seems  most  likely  that  they  reached  Iceland  and  then  travelled 
with  Greylags  to  Scotland,  presumably  having  initially  abmigrated  from  northeast  Canada, 
perhaps  caught  up  with  the  regular  autumn  migration  of  Greenland  White-fronts  to  Europe 
(Calbrade  et  al.  2010). 

The  Committee  is  in  the  process  of  analysing  records  of  apparent  vagrants  of  this  species  to 
determine  whether  it  meets  the  frequency  threshold  for  a national  rarity.  We  are  also  working  to 
determine  an  acceptable  record  of  Cackling  Goose  B.  hutchinsii  to  be  considered  for  admission  to 
the  British  List  by  BOURC.  Observers  are  requested  to  continue  to  submit  records  of  both 
species  for  consideration.  We  are  grateful  to  those  who  have  done  so  already,  and  these  records 
are  included  in  our  ongoing  deliberations. 

(Canada  and  N USA,  introduced  W Europe.  Race  B.  c.  interior  breeds  NE  Canada  from  Hudson  Bay  E to  Baffin 
Island,  and  NW  Greenland.  Winters  SE  USA.  Race  B.  c.  parvipes  breeds  W Alaska,  E to  Yukon  Territory.  Most  winter 
Washington  and  Oregon,  some  also  NE  Texas.) 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis  (9,  65,  3) 

Essex  Wallasea  Island,  adult,  23rd-25th  January,  photo  (J.  Delve  et  al.). 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside  Martin  Mere  WWT,  Pilling,  Marshside  RSPB  and  nearby  sites,  first- 
winter,  14th  October  into  201 1,  photo  (R.  E.  Danson,  B.  Drew,  M.  Jones  per  L&NM  Recorder). 
Sussex  Pett  Level,  adult,  26th  December  into  2011,  photo  (N.  Redman,  G.  Spinks  et  al.). 

(Breeds  Taimyr  Peninsula,  Siberia.  Migrates  SW  to  winter  in  coastal  regions  of  W Black  Sea  in  Romania  & N 
Bulgaria.  Small  numbers  regularly  winter  in  the  Netherlands,  Greece  & Turkey.  Some  may  still  use  former  wintering 
areas  along  Caspian  Sea.) 

Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa  (1,2,  I ) 

Essex  Chigborough  Lakes,  juvenile  male,  2nd  October,  photo  (S.  Wood  et  al.)  (plates  292  & 293). 

This  rather  brief  visit  of  a bird  accompanying  a small  flock  of  Eurasian  Wigeons  Anas  penelope 
was  extremely  well  documented  by  the  finders  and  accompanied  by  an  excellent  series  of  images 
by  Adrian  Kettle,  which  proved  worthy  winners  of  this  year’s  Carl  Zeiss  Award  (Brit.  Birds  104: 
462-465).  The  bird  was  sexed  as  a male  by  the  presence  of  black  feathering  in  the  vent,  which  was 
visible  in  one  of  the  photographs  and  documented  in  the  written  submissions. 

(Breeds  E Siberia  from  Yenisey  River  E to  Anadyr  & Kamchatka,  N to  70°N,  although  breeding  range  believed  to  have 
contracted  in  recent  years.  Much  of  population  now  winters  South  Korea  & lower  Yangtze  River,  China,  with  small 
numbers  regular  in  E & S Japan.) 


292  & 293.  Juvenile  male  Baikal  Teal  Anas  formosa,  Chigborough  Lakes,  Essex,  October  2010. 
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Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes  (0,  37,  I) 

Denbighshire/Caernarfonshire  Conwy  Estuary,  7th-9th  April,  photo  (A.  Davies,  M.  Hughes 
et  al). 

Isles  of  Scilly  Great  Pool,  fresco,  male,  10th  December  2009  to  5th  May,  photo,  see  also  Brit.  Birds 
103:  568. 

(Breeds  E North  America  from  Labrador  S to  North  Carolina  & W to  Manitoba.  Most  are  resident  or  dispersive  but 
N breeders  migrate  to  winter  in  coastal  SE  USA.) 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  (10,  225,  5) 

Argyll  Loch  na  Keal,  Mull,  male,  30th  April  to  1st  May,  photo  (B.  Hyde,  R.  Taylor  et  al); 
presumed  same  Gigha,  off  Kintyre  peninsula,  2nd  May  (K.  Helm  per  Argyll  Recorder). 
Cambridgeshire  Paxton  Pits,  female,  27th-28th  May,  photo  (M.  R.  Davis  et  al);  also  seen 
Leicestershire  & Rutland. 

Cheshire  & Wirral  Silver  Lane  Pools,  female/juvenile,  21st-23rd  September,  photo  (I.  McKerchar, 
J.  Platt). 

Cleveland  Port  Clarence  and  Saltholme  RSPB,  adult  male,  8th  April  (M.  A.  Blick  et  al);  presumed 
same  as  Haverton  Hole,  Cleveland,  2009,  Brit.  Birds  103:  568;  also  seen  Yorkshire. 

Dumfries  & Galloway  Threave,  adult  male,  26th  November  to  8th  December,  photo  (per 
Dumfries  & Galloway  Recorder). 

Leicestershire  & Rutland  Groby  Pool,  female,  26th  May,  photo  (B.  Croxtall,  A.  Pocock  et  al);  also 
seen  Cambridgeshire. 

Norfolk  Cley  Marshes  NWT,  male,  7th  June,  photo  (E.  T.  Myers  et  al). 

Yorkshire  Pepper  Arden  Bottoms,  adult  male,  2nd-6th  May,  photo  (S.  L.  Green  et  al);  also  seen 
Cleveland. 

This  species  is  more  remarkable  for  where  it  hasn’t  turned  up  than  for  where  it  has.  It  remains 
surprisingly  rare  in  Wales,  which  accounts  for  only  seven  of  the  240  records,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
glaring  omissions  from  the  Fair  Isle  list.  Unsurprisingly  for  a Nearctic  vagrant,  the  best  areas  to 
find  new  arrivals  are  Cornwall  and  the  Outer  Hebrides,  with  23  and  20  records  respectively,  but 
snapping  at  their  heels  is  Norfolk  with  19.  Indeed,  the  east  coast  is  a good  bet  for  an  opportunity 
to  add  this  species  to  your  self-found  list,  as  Yorkshire  and  Kent  also  feature  in  the  top  six  areas. 
An  interesting  disparity  is  developing  in  the  Northern  Isles,  where  Orkney  has  13  records  and 
Shetland  lags  behind  with  only  eight.  Although  Shetland  is  better  placed  to  receive  newly  arrived 
Blue-winged  Teals,  a scarcity  of  eutrophic  waterbodies  seems  to  make  that  archipelago  less 
appealing  - presumably  they  move  on  quickly  before  being  discovered. 

(Breeds  from  S Alaska,  across  much  of  temperate  Canada  to  SC  USA.  Migratory,  wintering  in  S USA,  Mexico, 
Caribbean  & N South  America.) 

Redhead  Aythya  americana  (0,  2,  0) 

2004  East  Glamorgan  Kenfig  Pool,  male,  29th  October  2003  to  1st  January,  presumed  same 
Llanilid,  9th,  13th  March,  Kenfig  Pool,  13th  October  to  26th  December,  and  presumed  same  as 
Kenfig  Pool  2003;  previously  accepted  (Brit.  Birds  97:  563,  98:  634),  but  now  considered  not 
proven  following  review. 

2004  Outer  Hebrides  Loch  Tangasdal,  Barra,  first-winter  female,  20th  September  2003  to  15th 
April,  presumed  same  Loch  an  Duin,  Barra,  7th-8th  November;  previously  accepted  (Brit.  Birds 
97:  563,  100:  20),  but  now  considered  not  proven  following  review. 

2003  East  Glamorgan  Kenfig  Pool,  male,  21st  September  2002  to  19th  January,  presumed  same 
Cosmeston  Lake,  6th— 1 5th  February,  Lisvane  Resr,  16th-23rd  February,  and  presumed  same  as 
Kenfig  Pool  2002;  previously  accepted  (Brit.  Birds  96:  557,  97:  563),  but  now  considered  not 
proven  following  review. 

2002  East  Glamorgan  Kenfig  Pool,  male,  7th  November  2001  to  5th  February;  previously 
accepted  (Brit.  Birds  95:  487),  now  considered  not  proven  following  review. 

The  review  of  all  records  of  this  species  has  now  been  completed.  In  summary,  the  Nottingham- 
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shire  and  Leicestershire  8c  Rutland  birds  (in  1996  and  1997  respectively)  remain  accepted,  two 
previously  accepted  records  have  been  removed  from  the  list,  while  pended  records  from  Argyll/ 
Outer  Hebrides  and  East  Glamorgan  were  also  found  not  proven  (see  Appendix  3).  The  review 
was  initiated  following  concerns  about  the  returning  male  in  East  Glamorgan.  It  was  clear  that 
we  needed  to  apply  consistent  criteria  to  all  records,  to  ensure  that  we  could  define  thresholds  to 
allow  us  to  distinguish  birds  with  potential  evidence  of  hybridisation  from  the  genuine  article. 
The  Kenfig  bird  also  confirmed  that  potentially  anomalous  features  may  become  apparent  only 
during  protracted  observation  or  after  studying  a large  number  of  photographs.  That  has 
encouraged  us  to  be  cautious  when  assessing  records  where  observations  have  been  relatively 
brief  or  the  documentary  evidence  is  rather  limited.  We  intend  to  publish  the  review  in  BB  in  due 
course,  to  give  a fuller  justification  for  our  decisions  and  to  provide  observers  with  guidance  in 
regard  to  future  claims  of  this  species. 

(Breeds  from  C Alaska  to  S California  & E to  prairie  provinces  of  W Canada  & USA.  Local  breeder  in  NE  USA  but 
range  expanding  along  NE  seaboard.  Winters  in  warmer  regions  of  S USA,  Mexico  & Cuba.) 

Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis  (0,  I 50,  7) 

Avon  Chew  Valley  Lake,  male,  7th  March  to  8th  April,  photo  (R.  M.  Andrews,  G.  Jones  et  al). 
Clyde  Hogganfield  Loch,  adult  male,  22nd  February  to  24th  March,  photo  (I.  Fulton,  A.  K. 
McNeil  et  al). 

Cornwall  Hayle  Kimbro,  male,  1 5th— 27th  March,  photo  (A.  R.  Pay  et  al). 

Dumfries  8c  Galloway  Loch  Ryan,  adult  male,  1 1 th— 1 6th  October,  photo  (P.  Berry  et  al). 

East  Glamorgan  Cardiff  Bay  and  Cosmeston  Lakes,  adult  male,  1 1th  October  2009  to  24th  April, 
photo,  see  also  Brit.  Birds  102:  533-534,  103:  569;  presumed  same  7th  November  into  2011, 
photo  (per  East  Glamorgan  Recorder). 

Gloucestershire  Slimbridge  WWT,  first-winter  female,  27th  December  into  2011,  photo 
(M.  McGill  etal). 

Gower  Eglwys  Nunydd  Resr,  Port  Talbot,  first-winter  female,  1st  February  to  1st  April,  photo 
(E.  A.  Hunter  et  al). 

Orkney  Loch  of  Ayre  and  Holm  Sound,  Holm,  first-winter  female,  28th  November  into  2011, 
photo  (K.  E.  Hague  et  al). 

Warwickshire  Draycote  Water,  adult  male,  24th  September  to  17th  October,  photo  (T.  Marlow 
et  al);  presumed  same  as  Draycote  Water  2009,  Brit.  Birds  103:  569. 

2009  Warwickshire  Draycote  Water,  adult  male,  1st  October  to  2nd  November,  photo  (R.  Hazel, 
D.  Hutton  et  al),  previously  accepted  as  new  bird  (Brit.  Birds  102:  533-534;  103:  569),  but  now 
presumed  same  as  Draycote  Water  2007  8c  2008;  note  also  revised  observers. 

2006  Moray  8c  Nairn  Loch  Spynie,  female,  2 1 st— 26th  November  (R.  Proctor  et  al);  previously 
considered  not  proven  (Brit.  Birds  100:  753),  but  now  accepted  after  additional  information  sub- 
mitted - note  also  revised  dates. 

(Breeds  from  C Alaska  through  Canada  to  Hudson  Bay  & S to  Washington  & South  Dakota.  Isolated  populations  E 
of  Great  Lakes.  Winters  along  both  coastlines  of  USA,  in  E from  New  Jersey  to  Mexico,  W Indies,  C America  to  N 
Colombia.) 

King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  (68,  I 50,  8) 

Fair  Isle  Finniquoy,  second-winter  male,  1 5th— 20th  October,  photo  (M.  Breaks  et  al);  also  seen 
Orkney. 

Highland  Dunnet  Bay,  first-winter  male,  27th  March,  photo  (M.  Ellwell,  S.  Laybourne). 

Moray  8c  Nairn  Burghead,  second-winter  male,  16th  November  2009  to  6th  April,  photo  (per 
birding  information  services),  presumed  same,  8th  October  into  201 1,  photo  (per  Moray  8c  Nairn 
Recorder). 

Norfolk  Sheringham  and  West  Runton,  first-summer  male,  27th  July,  photo  (R.  May,  J.  Miller, 
P.  J.  Vines  et  al);  also  seen  Suffolk,  Yorkshire. 

North-east  Scotland  Cruden  Bay,  adult  male,  1 1 th— 27th  April,  photo  (C.  N.  Gibbins,  H.  E.  Maggs 
et  al);  presumed  same  Sands  of  Forvie  NNR,  4th  May  to  18th  June,  photo  (I.  Patterson  per 
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294.  First-summer  male  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis , Leebotten,  Shetland,  May  2010. 


North-east  Scotland  Recorder)  and  Blackdog,  10th  June,  photo  (N.  A.  Littlewood). 

Orkney  North  Hill,  Noup,  Westray,  female,  21st  May,  photo  (B.  Ribbands).  Bride’s  Ness  and 
Ancumtoun,  North  Ronaldsay,  second-winter  male,  1 3th— 14th  October  (R  A.  Brown,  A.  J.  Clunas 
et  al.y,  also  seen  Fair  Isle. 

Shetland  Leebotten,  Mainland,  first-summer  male,  8th-  16th  May,  photo  (D.  P.  Hall  et  al  per 
Shetland  Recorder)  (plate  294).  West  Voe  of  Sumburgh,  Mainland,  two:  first-winter  female,  1st 
November  into  201 1,  photo  (R  V.  Harvey,  S.  J.  Minton  et  al);  first-winter  male,  5th  December 
into  2011,  photo  (H.  R.  Harrop  et  al). 

Suffolk  Kessingland,  then  Minsmere,  Dunwich  and  south  to  Thorpeness,  first-summer  moulting 
to  second-winter  male,  12th  September  to  16th  November,  photo  (C.  Darby  et  al);  also  seen 
Norfolk,  Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire  Flamborough  Head,  first-summer  male,  2nd  July  (R  Cunningham,  B.  Richards); 
presumed  same  Filey  Brigg,  9th-25th  July,  photo  (I.  Bimrose  et  al);  also  seen  Norfolk,  Suffolk. 

(Breeds  from  Kanin  Peninsula  E across  Arctic  Siberia,  including  Novaya  Zemlya  & W Svalbard,  Arctic  Alaska,  N 
Canada  & N Greenland.  European  population  winters  along  ice-free  coasts  of  White  Sea,  N Norway  & Iceland. 
Pacific  population  winters  in  Bering  Sea.) 

Bufflehead  Bucephala  albeola  (I,  12,  I) 

Dorset  West  Bexington  and  The  Fleet,  male,  6th-30th  March,  photo  (A.  Barrett  et  al). 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Dorset,  and  its  location,  timing  and  behaviour  left  the  Committee  with 
little  doubt  that  it  was  a wild  bird.  The  judging  of  rare  wildfowl  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
a thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Committee.  Assessing  whether  a bird  is  wary  or  not  is  entirely  subjec- 
tive, and  often  irrelevant  as  many  of  the  species  assessed  are  confiding  where  found’.  Observation 
of  rings  and  wing-tags  is  not  always  easy,  and  for  species  that  spend  so  much  time  on  water  it  is 
often  necessary  to  wait  for  a bird  to  stretch  its  legs  and/or  wings  during  preening.  No  ring  was 
reported  on  the  Dorset  bird,  although  its  wary  and  flighty  behaviour  may  have  made  the  pres- 
ence of  one  difficult  to  establish  with  confidence. 

A good  example  of  the  difficulties  in  detecting  tags  was  provided  by  the  long-staying  drake 
Canvasback  Aythya  valisineria  in  the  Netherlands.  The  following  comment  is  from  the  CDNA 
2009  report  (Ovaa  et  al.  2010):  ‘The  CDNA  reviewed  the  record  of  an  adult  male  at  Noordhol- 
lands  Duinreservaat,  Castricum,  Noord-Holland,  in  most  winters  from  January  2003  to  at  least 
15  November  2009  (it  was  not  seen  in  the  winters  of  2003/04  and  2004/05).  Photographs  taken  in 
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January  2008  (five  years  after  its  first  sighting!)  showed  that  the  bird  wore  a metal  wing-clip 
(most  likely  the  remains  of  a wing-tag)  on  its  left  wing  for  which  the  CDNA  was  not  able  to 
retrace  the  origin,  despite  extensive  research.  The  wing-clip  may  have  been  applied  either  on  a 
wild  bird  trapped  for  research  or  [on]  a bird  in  captivity.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the  bird  has 
been  handled  by  men  and,  in  combination  with  the  uncertain  origin  of  the  wing-clip,  the  CDNA 
concluded  [that]  this  individual  [was]  no  longer  acceptable.  The  CDNA  is,  however,  still  anxious 
to  receive  any  information  on  the  use  of  wing-tags  especially  in  wild  Nearctic  Aythya  ducks.’ 

(Forested  regions  of  North  America  from  C Alaska  throughout  W & C Canada  to  Hudson  Bay,  S to  Montana  & NE 
California.  Winters  throughout  North  America,  from  Aleutian  Islands  & coastal  Alaska  S along  both  seaboards  to  N 
Mexico,  with  small  numbers  wintering  inland.) 


Zino’s/Fea’s  Petrel  Pterodroma  madeira/feae  (0,41,4) 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  16th  October  (R.  J.  Butcher). 

Pembrokeshire  Grassholm,  1 1th  July,  photo  (J.  Grecian,  S.  C.  Votier  et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  104:  plate 
256). 

Yorkshire  Grimston,  18th  September  (T.  Isherwood);  presumed  same  Spurn,  then  Easington, 
18th  September  (R.  Twigg  et  al.)  (fig.  1).  Flamborough  Head,  16th  October  (A.  Malley, 
B.  Richards,  D.  Thurlow). 

2009  Yorkshire  Spurn,  5th  October  (A.  A.  Hutt  et  al). 

(Zino’s  confined  to  C mountains  of  Madeira;  non-breeding  range  unknown.  Fea’s  breeds  on  Bugio  in  the  Desertas 
& Cape  Verde  Islands.  In  non-breeding  season  disperses  throughout  N Atlantic.) 
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Fig.  I.  Zino’s/Fea’s  Petrel  Pterodroma  madeira/feae,  Spurn, Yorkshire,  September  2010. 


White-bellied/Black-bellied  Storm-petrel  Fregetta  grallaria/tropica  (0,  1,0) 

2009  Avon  Severn  Beach,  25th  November  (A.  Gaunt,  R.  L.  Greer,  J.  P.  Martin  et  al.). 

Seeing  extraordinary  seabirds  is  something  that  cannot  be  planned  for,  just  thoroughly  celebrated 
by  the  privileged  few!  For  birders  heading  for  Avon’s  Severn  Beach  on  25th  November  2009, 
hopes  were  focused  on  the  possibility  of  some  Leach’s  Storm-petrels  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa 
driven  into  the  Bristol  Channel  by  a southwesterly  gale.  When  a petrel  with  pied  plumage  and 
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(especially)  a remarkable  flight  style  came  into  full  view,  they  soon  knew  that  ‘extraordinary’  was 
what  they  were  watching. 

Fly-by  rare  seabirds  are  phenomena  fraught  with  joys  and  struggles,  chiefly  because  of  the 
brevity  and  distance  of  the  views.  Thankfully  this  bird  showed  well,  initially  to  the  five  original 
observers,  then  (more  distantly)  about  an  hour  later  to  a further  15  or  so  lucky  folk.  These  facts 
are  not  incidental.  It  meant  that  the  bird’s  features  could  be  checked  and  double-checked,  talked 
through  as  observers  were  watching  it  and  then  reviewed  on  its  second  showing. 

Converging  characters,  and  multiple  taxa  among  the  two  currently  recognised  species  of  Fregetta 
petrels  meant  that  the  bird  could  not  be  identified  to  species,  and  must  remain  as  either  Black- 
bellied  or  White-bellied  Storm-petrel.  The  record  was  accepted  unanimously  as  a Fregetta  petrel  by 
both  BBRC  and  BOURC,  but  must  remain  as  either  Black-bellied  or  White-bellied  Storm-petrel. 

When  trawling  through  the  list  of  Britain’s  extraordinary  seabirds,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a 
number  have  occurred  in  the  late-autumn  to  winter  period.  These  are  not  seasons  normally  syn- 
onymous with  pelagic  trips,  or  even  necessarily  seawatching.  This  may  be  worth  bearing  in  mind 
for  those  who  want  to  at  least  try  to  prefix  some  of  the  birds  on  their  seabird  species  list  with  the 
word  ‘extraordinary’. 

(White-bellied  breeds  on  Tristan  da  Cunha  & Gough  in  S South  Atlantic,  & islands  in  S Indian  & Pacific  Oceans; 
Black-bellied  has  circumpolar  distribution  on  subantarctic  islands  but  status  in  S Atlantic  uncertain  owing  to 
confusion  with  White-bellied.  Both  species  disperse  N of  breeding  range  outside  breeding  season.) 


Madeiran  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  castro  (0,  1,0) 

2007  At  sea  Sea  area  Sole,  13  km  SE  of  Scilly,  28th  July,  photo  (R.  L.  Flood,  J.  K.  Higginson, 
T.  James  et  al.)  (plate  295). 

This  record  was  subject  to  significant  deliberations  by  both  BBRC  and  BOURC,  which  assumed 
greater  importance  once  the  only  previous  accepted  record  for  Britain  (from  Hampshire  in 
November  1911)  was  removed  from  the  British  List  (BOU  2009),  leaving  this  as  a potential  first.  It 
has  now  been  accepted  by  both  committees  (BOU  in  press)  and  so  becomes  the  first  for  Britain.  It 
represents  another  significant  achievement  for  the  pioneering  pelagic  expeditions  in  the  waters 
around  Scilly,  following  the  first  British  records  of  Fea’s  Petrel  Pterodroma  feae  (Brit.  Birds  98: 
639-640,  99:  394-400),  ‘Scopoli’s  Shearwater’  Calonectris  d.  diomedea  (Brit.  Birds  102:  539-540,  103: 
712-717)  and  the  first  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma  monorhis  to  be  observed  ‘in  the  field’ 
in  British  waters  (Brit.  Birds  102:  540).  While  Bob  Flood’s  experience  in  the  identification  of  storm- 
petrels  is  well-established,  the  committees  still  wanted  to  confirm  that  the  potential  pitfall  of  an 
aberrant  Leach’s  Storm-petrel  O.  leucorhoa  could  be  excluded  satisfactorily,  to  which  the  findings  of 
Miles  (2010)  were  especially  pertinent.  The  acceptance  of  this  record  will  allow  BBRC  to  consider 
several  subsequent  claims,  which  were  pended 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Scilly  record.  Fortu- 
nately, this  record  was  accepted  ahead  of  the 
BOURC  Taxonomic  Sub-committee  making  any 
judgement  on  the  taxonomic  status  of  this 
species,  which  has  been  questioned  recently  by  a 
number  of  sources.  It  seems  inevitable  that  a split 
is  on  the  horizon;  if  that  happens,  it  is  unlikely 
(on  present  knowledge)  that  field  records  will  be 
assigned  to  a specific  taxon  and  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  placing  records  in  an  either/or  cate- 
gory appears  unavoidable. 

(Fairly  small  N Atlantic  population  breeds  on  islands  off 
coast  of  Portugal,  Azores,  Madeira,  Canary  Islands  & Cape 
Verde  group.  Elsewhere,  breeds  Ascension  & St  Helena  in  S 
Atlantic,  & in  N Pacific  in  Galapagos,  Hawaii  & islands  of 
N Japan.  Distribution  outside  breeding  season  poorly 
understood.) 


295.  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma 
castro,  sea  area  Sole,  I 3 km  southeast  of  Scilly, 
July  2007. 
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Frigatebird  sp.  Fregata  (0,  2,  I) 

North-east  Scotland  Battery  Park,  Peterhead,  8th  September  (M.  B.  Cowie). 

Surely  one  of  the  most  exciting  sights  to  greet  any  seawatcher  is  the  appearance  of  one  of  these 
modern-day  pterodactyls.  This  record  was  submitted  as  a Magnificent  Frigatebird  F.  magnificens, 
and  that  does  remain  the  most  likely  identification,  especially  given  the  prevailing  weather  condi- 
tions at  the  time  and  the  strongly  suggestive  description.  However,  the  Committee  felt  that  for 
only  the  third  record  of  Magnificent  (and  the  first  not  involving  a moribund  or  exhausted  indi- 
vidual), the  features  seen  did  not  quite  add  up  to  a completely  watertight  case,  and  the  spectre  of 
other  species  was  a possibility,  albeit  a remote  one. 

The  occurrence  of  frigatebirds  in  British  and  Irish  waters  defies  any  logical  pattern  or  predic- 
tion. The  famous  1953  Ascension  Frigatebird  F.  aquila  was  found  on  Tiree  (Argyll)  in  early  July, 
while  both  Magnificents  originally  turned  up  in  late  autumn/early  winter:  the  Shropshire  bird  on 
7th  November  2005  and  the  Isle  of  Man  bird  on  22nd  December  1998.  In  contrast  to  these, 
however,  two  unassigned  frigatebirds  were  found  originally  on  13th  June  1995  (in  Cornwall)  and 
20th  August  1960  (in  North-east  Scotland).  The  geographic  spread  of  records  is  also  interesting, 
with  four  of  the  six  UK  sightings  coming,  as  expected,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  two 
records  from  North-east  Scotland  are  notable  exceptions  and  may  suggest  the  possibility  of 
others  turning  up  farther  south  in  the  North  Sea  in  late  summer. 


American  Bittern  Botaurus  lentiginosus  (32,  8,  I) 

Cornwall  Trewey  Common,  26th — 3 1 st  October,  photo  (R.  Moores  et  al.)-,  presumed  same  Walm- 
sley  Sanctuary,  1 st— 6th  November,  photo  (per  birding  information  services)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate 
400;  plate  296). 

(Widespread  across  Canada,  mostly  S of  60°N,  & throughout  USA  except  southern  states.  Northern  breeders  migrate 
to  winter  mostly  S of  40°N  in  USA  & into  C America.) 


296.  American  Bittern  Botaurus  lentiginosus,  Walmsley  Sanctuary,  Cornwall,  November  2010. 


Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus  (c.  250,  232,  I) 

Somerset  Ham  Wall  RSFB,  two  adults:  male  in  song,  28th  May  to  25th  July  (per  Somerset 
Recorder),  presumed  same  as  Walton  Heath,  Somerset,  2009,  Brit.  Birds  103:  573;  female, 
1 5th — 23rd  July  at  least,  photo  (per  Somerset  Recorder). 
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1964  Kent  Deal,  adult  male,  4th  May,  caught,  died  later  (K.  Chapman,  K.  A.  Charman,  D.  F.  Harle 
per  A.  Henderson). 

It  has  been  widely  reported  that  Little  Bitterns  bred  at  Ham  Wall  in  2010,  and  we  know  that 
breeding  behaviour  was  observed,  including  what  appeared  to  be  regular  flights  to  the  same  area 
of  reeds,  suggesting  that  the  adults  were  feeding  young.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  received  any 
substantive  record  (photographs  or  description)  of  a juvenile  from  this  site  so,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  this  report  contains  reference  to  the  adult  birds  only.  We  urge  any  observers  who  saw 
the  purported  juvenile  to  provide  us  with  evidence  so  that  this  historic  event  can  be  properly 
documented. 

(Widespread,  patchy  & declining  in  Europe  N to  53°N.  To  E,  breeds  to  60°N  in  Russia,  & E to  Kazakhstan  & NW 
China.  W Pal.  population  migratory,  wintering  mainly  in  E Africa,  S from  Sudan  & Ethiopia.  Other  populations 
largely  resident  or  dispersive  in  N Indian  subcontinent,  sub-Saharan  Africa  & Australia.) 

Green  Heron  Butorides  virescens  (1,5,  I) 

Cornwall  Heligan,  first-winter,  6th  October  to  1st  December,  photo  (S.  Christophers,  D.  Julian, 
R.  Mitchell  per  birding  information  services)  (plate  297). 

This  colourful  little  heron  was  discovered  by  the  site  wildlife  team  and,  to  the  delight  of  many  a 
paying  visitor,  it  resided  contentedly  in  the  magical  environs  of  the  Lost  Gardens  of  Heligan  for 
two  months.  Pale  spots  were  obviously  visible  at  the  tip  of  each  wing-covert  and  since  these 
markings  are  present  only  in  the  juvenile  wing,  ageing  this  bird  was  straightforward.  Nearly  a 
century  elapsed  between  the  first  Green  Heron  in  Britain  being  shot  near  St  Austell,  Cornwall,  on 
27th  October  1889  and  the  discovery  of  the  second  (the  famously  twitched  bird  at  Stone  Creek, 
Yorkshire,  in  November-December  1982),  but  the  pace  of  occurrences  has  hotted  up  since. 
Although  only  the  seventh  seen  in  Britain,  this  latest  Cornish  individual  was  the  fourth  to  put  on 
a crowd-pleasing  show  within  a decade;  modern-day  birders  really  have  been  spoilt  for  choice. 
Previous  long-stayers  in  Lincolnshire,  Anglesey  and  Kent,  during  the  autumns  of  2001,  2005  and 
2008  respectively,  were  all  extremely  popular.  Four  of  the  seven  British  Green  Herons  have  turned 


297.  First-winter  Green  Heron  Butorides  virescens,  Heligan,  Cornwall,  October  2010. 
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up  in  east-coast  counties,  leading  to  the  assumption  that  they  may  have  been  ship-assisted  for  at 
least  the  latter  part  of  their  Atlantic  crossing  - an  accusation  also  levelled  towards  the  immature 
that  arrived  in  the  Netherlands  in  April  2006  (an  individual  which  then  migrated  annually 
between  there  and  southern  France  for  several  years).  Green  Heron  (still  called  Green-backed 
Heron  when  it  last  appeared  in  a BBRC  report)  has  also  occurred  on  the  Channel  Islands  (from 
August  to  October  1992)  and  in  Ireland  (a  first-winter  that  was  seen  in  Co.  Cork  on  1 1 th— 1 3th 
October  2005  before  moving  to  Wales  in  November  of  the  same  year),  but  the  only  Scottish 
record  involves  a first-winter  found  freshly  dead,  probably  having  been  killed  by  a Red  Fox  Vulpes 
vulpes,  at  Tyninghame  Bay,  Lothian,  on  25th  October  1987. 

(Breeds  SE  Canada  throughout  E USA  & Mexico.  N populations  winter  from  S USA  through  C America  to  N South 
America.) 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  (69,  72,  4) 

Cornwall  Par,  22nd-24th  May,  photo  (per  birding  information  services). 

Northumberland  River  Wansbeck,  Morpeth,  first-winter,  31st  October  to  16th  November,  found 
dead  on  last  date,  photo  (A.  & J.  Kirkup  et  al.)  [Brit.  Birds  104:  plate  20). 

Pembrokeshire  Angle  Bay,  juvenile,  3rd  October  to  15th  November,  photo  (T.  Parry  et  al.  per 
Pembrokeshire  Recorder). 

Yorkshire  Kilnsea,  Spurn,  15th  September,  photo  (K.  & M.  Sharpe  et  al). 

(W  Pal.  breeding  population  small  & fragmented,  centred  on  Mediterranean  basin,  from  S Spain  to  Black  Sea  & E to 
Kazakhstan,  with  large  population  in  Danube  Delta.  Northern  populations  migratory,  wintering  in  N tropical  Africa. 
African  population  largely  resident.) 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  (22,  167,  9) 

Devon  Shaugh  Prior  and  nearby,  Dartmoor,  2nd-3rd  May,  photo  (P.  Edmonds,  A.  & 
R.  Smaldon).  Jurston,  Chagford,  13th  June,  photo  (D.  Price,  P.  Slader). 

Co.  Durham  Deepdale,  Barnard  Castle,  27th-28th  May,  photo  (S.  C.  Bell,  J.  Wood  et  al.). 

Highland  Findhorn  Valley,  adult,  8th  May  (S.,  T.  & T.  Austin);  presumed  same  Waternish  Point, 
Skye,  31st  May  (C.  & H.  Lewis);  also  seen  Outer  Hebrides,  Shetland.  River  Spey,  nr  Cromdale, 
juvenile,  9th— 1 0th  September,  photo  (D.  M.  Pullan,  R.  W.  Thaxton  et  al).  Kyle  of  Lochalsh,  9th 
September  (G.  Love-Jones  et  al.  per  R.  McMillan). 

Kent  Eythorne,  10th  October,  photo  (C.  Blackman,  H.  Radcliffe). 

Outer  Hebrides  Clachan  Farm  area,  Berneray,  adult,  1 8th— 25th  May,  ringed,  photo  (J.  Mclnnes 
et  al.)-,  also  seen  Highland,  Shetland. 

Shetland  Burrafirth  and  Uyeasound,  Unst,  adult,  2nd-6th  June,  ringed,  photo  (A.  I.  8c  S.  J. 
McElwee  et  al);  also  seen  Highland,  Outer  Hebrides. 

Somerset  Robber’s  Bridge,  Oareford,  adult,  27th  April  (R.  Thewlis). 

Yorkshire  Hackforth,  Catterick,  23rd  May  (M.  Pearey,  N.  Smith). 

Records  of  Black  Storks  in  Britain  extend  from  April  to  November,  although  most  sightings  are  in 
the  summer  months  - about  80%  of  the  total  have  occurred  between  May  and  August,  with  a 
slight  peak  in  May  and  early  June,  and  a smaller  one  in  August.  It  seems  likely  that  most  involve 
wandering  subadults,  which  may  remain  in  Britain  for  some  time  once  they  have  arrived. 
Although  attempts  are  made  to  link  records  in  each  year’s  reports,  this  is  far  from  straightfor- 
ward, as  the  colour-ringed  bird  in  2010  demonstrates,  and  there  is  a clear  implication  here  that 
annual  totals  may  be  overestimates  if  such  wandering  birds  occur.  Juveniles,  such  as  the  bird  seen 
in  Highland  in  September  2010,  remain  very  rare  in  Britain,  but  a few  have  been  seen  from  late 
July  to  September  and  they  seem  to  be  occurring  more  frequently. 

The  origin  of  the  colour-ringed  bird  in  Shetland  had  been  tracked  down  before  it  even  left  the 
islands.  As  the  first  ‘ring-recovery’  of  this  species  from  Britain,  it  gives  the  first  clue  as  to  the  likely 
origins  of  our  vagrants.  The  bird  had  been  ringed  as  a chick  at  Kemence,  in  northern  Hungary, 
close  to  the  Slovakian  border,  in  June  2007.  In  September  2008  it  was  sighted  at  a wetland  near 
Biharugra,  in  southeast  Hungary,  close  to  the  Romanian  border,  and  in  March  2009  it  appeared 
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near  Groningen,  the  Netherlands.  The  colour  ring  was  also  seen  (but  not  read)  on  the  bird  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  and  the  same  bird  is  assumed  to  have  been  involved  in  two  other  spring  records 
in  Scotland  (while  two  other  sightings  during  the  same  period  have  not  been  submitted). 

Apart  from  small  populations  in  eastern  France  and  eastern  Belgium,  the  closest  migratory 
populations  of  Black  Storks  are  in  central  Europe,  so  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  this  could 
be  where  British  vagrants  originate.  There  is  also  a small  population  in  Iberia,  but  this  appears  to 
be  largely  resident.  At  three  years  old,  the  colour-ringed  bird  seen  in  Shetland  was  a subadult 
nearing  breeding  age,  and  colour-ringing  has  shown  that  these  birds  may  wander  widely  prior  to 
their  first  breeding. 

(Breeds  from  C Iberia  & E France  through  C Europe  to  Russia  & in  small  numbers  into  N Greece  & Turkey.  To  E, 
breeds  widely  in  small  numbers  in  forested  temperate  regions  of  Russia  & Siberia  to  Russian  Far  East.  Most  are 
migratory,  wintering  in  Africa,  S & SE  Asia.) 
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Figs.  2 & 3.  Contrasting  styles  of  field  notes 
featuring  Black  Storks  Ciconia  nigra  submitted  in 
2010:  Robber’s  Bridge,  Oareford,  Somerset  (fig.  2), 
by  Richard  Thewlis  and  Kyle  of  Lochalsh,  Highland 
(fig.  3),  by  George  Love-Jones.The  latter  was  one 
of  six  submissions  from  local  children  who  clearly 
enjoyed  watching  an  unfamiliar  bird  in  school  time 
- and  was  supported  by  an  account  from  an 
accompanying  adult.  BBRC  greatly  appreciates  all 
forms  of  original  supporting  documentation,  and 
it  is  especially  nice  to  see  youngsters  (who  were 
the  original  finders  of  the  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  bird) 
contributing  to  the  report. 
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Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  (340,  164,  22) 

Main  arrivals 

Devon  River  Otter,  Budleigh  Salterton,  20,  some  ringed  (incl.  VTH,  U02,  VU7,  R9T,  UN8,  TX9), 
7th— 12th  September  (then  in  dwindling  numbers  to  15th  December),  photo  (C.  Townend  et  al). 
Dorset  Stanpit  Marsh,  12th— 14th  August,  photo  (A.  Hayden,  S.  Leishman  et  al);  presumed  same 
Holes  Bay,  Upton,  13th  August,  photo  (R.  Collier);  also  seen  Hampshire. 

Hampshire  Pennington  Marshes,  1 4th— 1 5th  August,  photo  (D.  A.  Thelwell  et  al);  also  seen  Dorset. 
Wiltshire  Eysey,  Cricklade,  immature,  27th-29th  August,  photo  (P.  Adams  et  al.). 

All  the  following  records  in  2010,  apart  from  the  overwintering  birds  in  Somerset  & Worcestershire, 
are  presumed  to  be  birds  from  one  of  the  above  arrivals  - see  comments  below. 

Anglesey  Cefnysgwydd  Bach  Farm,  nr  Valley  RSPB,  immature  (R9T),  1 5th— 24th  October,  photo 
( J.  P.  Hughes,  R.  Roberts  et  al). 

Avon  Cabot  Park,  Avonmouth,  1 7th— 26th  September,  photo  (P.  Quinn  et  al). 

Berkshire  Freeman’s  Marsh,  9th  December  into  2011,  photo  (A.  Berryman  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  104: 
plate  51). 

Carmarthenshire  Penclacwydd  WWT,  26th  September,  photo  (M.  lones,  W.  Thomas). 

Devon  Flow  Point,  Teign  Estuary,  7th  September  (R.  Shute).  Aveton  Gifford,  12th-23rd 
September,  photo  (T.  Forster  et  al).  Beer  Head,  18,  13th  September,  photo  (K.  Hale  et  al). 

Dorset  Near  Swyre,  7th  September,  photo  (A.  Barrett,  B.  Spencer).  Lodmoor  RSPB,  adult,  8th 
September,  photo  (D.  Croxson  et  al).  Stanpit  Marsh,  immature,  18th  September  to  10th  October, 
photo  (M.  Andrews  et  al).  Radipole  Lake  RSPB,  29th  November,  photo  (P.  Baker,  L.  Phillips). 
Dumfries  & Galloway  Mersehead  RSPB,  immature,  1 1 th— 26th  October,  photo  (C.  Baines  et  al). 
East  Glamorgan  Kenfig  NNR,  28th  November  (A.  Tilt);  presumed  same  Dunraven  Bay,  29th 
November  to  3rd  December,  photo  (N.  P.  Roberts  et  al.)  and  Monknash,  7th-9th  December, 
photo  (per  East  Glamorgan  Recorder). 

Hampshire  Pennington  Marshes,  19,  13th  September  (J.  Claxton,  S.  S.  King,  P.  Toye).  Blashford 
Lakes,  Ibsley  Water,  18th  September,  photo  (M.  & N.  Elliott  et  al).  Pennington  Marshes,  26th 
September,  photo  (M.  P.  Moody  et  al). 

Kent  Dungeness  RSPB,  18,  1 3th—  1 5th  September,  photo  (N.  Upton,  D.  Walker  et  al).  East 
Mailing,  seven,  1 1th  October,  photo  (A.  Whitehouse). 

Meirionnydd  Broad  Water,  Tywyn,  17th  September  (G.  Willetts)  and  29th  September  (M.  Shrubb). 
Norfolk  Haddiscoe  Island,  14th  September  (P.  J.  Heath,  K.  Ingham).  Breydon,  21st  September 
(I.  N.  Smith).  Welney  WWT,  24th  October  to  15th  November,  photo  (per  Norfolk  Recorder). 
Northamptonshire  Pitsford  Resr,  immature,  17th  September  (J.  Moon). 

Northumberland  Cresswell  Pond,  15th  October  (A.  D.  McLevy). 

Somerset  Catcott  Lows,  Ham  Wall,  Shapwick  Heath,  up  to  four  (including  L9M,  N4C),  3rd 
October  2009  to  10th  February,  photo,  see  also  Brit.  Birds  103:  574-576. 

Suffolk  Dunwich  Pools,  23rd  October,  photo  (J.  H.  Grant,  S.  Piotrowski  per  Suffolk  Recorder). 
Southwold,  30th  October  (C.  Fulcher,  S.  Mayson). 

Wiltshire  Cotswold  Water  Park,  immature,  18th  September  to  1st  October  ().  Mercer  et  al.  per 
Wiltshire  Recorder). 

Worcestershire  Grimley  and  nearby,  20th  November  2009  to  4th  January,  photo,  see  also  Brit. 
Birds  103:  574-576. 

All  the  following  records  in  2009  are  presumed  part  of  that  year’s  influx,  Brit.  Birds  103:  574-576. 
2009  Caernarfonshire  Foryd  Bay,  13th  October  (J.  Barnes,  M.  Jones). 

2009  Derbyshire  Ogston  Resr,  27th  September  (P.  D.  Highman,  B.  Scrimshaw). 

2009  Dorset  Hengistbury  Head,  three,  25th  October,  photo  (D.  N.  Smith,  A.  Thompson). 

2009  Norfolk  Hopton-on-Sea,  4th  October  (I.  N.  Smith). 

2009  Nottinghamshire  Langford  Lowfields  RSPB,  27th  September  (J.  Ellis,  G.  L.  Gamage, 
J.  Straw);  note  revised  observers,  Brit.  Birds  103:  574-576. 

2009  Suffolk  Minsmere  RSPB,  two,  10th  September  (R.  Drew).  Orfordness,  4th  October 
(D.  Crawshaw,  M.  Marsh). 
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After  the  large  influx  in  2009,  only  five  birds  stayed  to  see  in  the  2010  New  Year:  four  in  Somerset 
and  one  in  Worcestershire  (and  all  these  had  disappeared  within  a few  days).  But  year-listers  had 
no  need  to  worry,  since  another  influx  was  to  occur,  albeit  on  a somewhat  smaller  scale.  Singles  in 
Dorset  (then  Hampshire)  and  Wiltshire  in  August  proved  to  be  the  forerunners  of  the  main 
arrival,  which  began  on  7th  September  (only  three  days  later  than  in  2009),  when  20  birds  were 
seen  in  Devon.  Then  it  seems  likely  that  a similar  dispersal  to  that  in  2009  took  place  with  birds 
moving  mainly  east  and  north,  although,  as  in  2009,  a few  turned  up  in  Wales. 

Once  again,  our  pragmatic  and  minimalist  approach  has  been  to  count  the  first  arrivals  in  the 
statistics  and  then  presume  that  all  subsequent  sightings  emanate  from  those.  We  are  aware  that  a 
number  of  sightings  have  not  been  submitted,  perhaps  partly  because  of  ‘ibis  fatigue’,  but  we 
believe  that  the  above  records  constitute  a majority  of  the  sightings.  We  also  have  attempted  to 
track  the  origins  of  the  ringed  birds,  and  believe  that  most  have  come  from  Spain,  although  the 
possibility  that  some  came  from  the  Camargue,  in  southern  France,  cannot  be  completely  ruled 
out. 

With  just  one  bird  having  overwintered  into  201 1,  in  Berkshire,  a very  similar  pattern  to  that  in 
2009  has  emerged.  There  have  now  been  four  influxes  in  the  last  ten  years  (2002,  2007,  2009  and 
2010)  so  it  may  seem  that  Glossy  Ibis  is  a likely  candidate  for  removal  from  the  BBRC  list.  However, 
the  other  years  of  that  decade  have  been  lean,  with  only  ten  birds  in  total  (and  none  at  all  in  2004). 
Note  also  that  the  influx  in  2007  occurred  in  the  spring,  while  the  other  three  began  between  4th 
and  7th  September. 

(Regularly  breeds  France  & Spain;  otherwise,  European  breeding  range  centred  N & W of  Black  Sea  in  Ukraine  & 
Romania,  with  small  population  in  Balkans.  To  E,  breeds  from  Volga  River  to  Kazakhstan.  Palearctic  population 
migratory,  most  wintering  in  E Africa,  but  W European  population  wintering  Morocco  & Mediterranean  basin. 
Resident  or  dispersive  populations  occur  in  Africa,  S Asia,  Australia,  E USA  & the  Caribbean  to  N South  America.) 

Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps  (0,  37,  I) 

Greater  Manchester  Hollingworth  Lake,  first-winter,  7th— 2 1 st  November,  photo  (M.  Griffiths, 
M.  Mitchel  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  401;  plate  298). 

A fantastic  record  for  this  landlocked,  rarity-starved  county,  and  a just  reward  for  patch-workers 
who  persevere  at  sites  like  Hollingworth  Lake.  Pied-billed  Grebe  remains  a great  rarity,  this  being 
the  first  to  reach  Britain  since  2002  - the  longest  barren  period  over  the  47  years  since  the  first  for 
Britain  turned  up,  in  Avon  in  1963.  There  is  evidence  that  habitat  loss  has  led  to  a recent  decline 


298.  First-winter  Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps,  Hollingworth  Lake,  Greater  Manchester, 
November  2010. 
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of  this  species  in  northeastern  USA  and,  since  this  is  the  region  from  which  we  might  expect  our 
birds  to  originate,  that  decline  might  be  expected  to  have  an  effect  on  appearances  here. 

Ice  formation  affects  food  availability  and  is  thus  a determining  factor  in  Pied-billed  Grebe 
distribution;  birds  usually  remain  put  until  freezing  conditions  force  them  to  move,  and  are  often 
among  the  first  species  to  return  after  a thaw.  Unsurprisingly,  then,  November,  now  with  nine 
records,  is  the  most  likely  month  for  this  species  to  appear,  followed  by  January  with  seven  and 
April  with  six.  It  is  possible  that  late  freezing  of  more  southerly  North  American  waterbodies 
might  account  for  some  of  our  midwinter  records.  Equally,  they  could  have  arrived  here  earlier  in 
the  autumn  and  remained  undetected  until  January,  or  been  discovered  when  moving  north  in 
April.  At  all  seasons,  British  records  are  widely  spread  geographically  and  long  stays  are  not 
unusual. 

(Throughout  North  America  from  C Canada  S through  USA  to  C America,  the  Caribbean  & much  of  South 
America.  Northern  populations  migratory,  wintering  S USA  & Mexico.) 


Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

North  American  race, ‘Northern  Harrier’  C.  c.  hudsonius  (0,  2,  I) 

Norfolk  Burnham  Overy  Staithe  and  Thornham,  then  roaming  the  coast  between  Holme  and 
Morston,  first-winter  male,  27th  October  into  2011,  photo  (M.  A.  Golley,  S.  J.  White  et  al.)  (plates 
300  and  301). 

2009  Co.  Durham  Selset  Resr,  second-winter  male,  22nd  February,  photo  (M.  Newsome)  (plate 
299). 

Britain’s  first  Northern  Harrier  was  a juvenile  that  lingered  on  Scilly  from  22nd  October  1982 
until  7th  June  1983.  However,  the  record  was  not  accepted  and  published  in  the  BBRC  report 
until  nearly  25  years  after  the  event  (Brit.  Birds  100:  707),  and  a detailed  account  explaining  the 
rationale  of  that  decision  (Martin  2008)  soon  followed.  Of  course,  much  has  been  written  and 
discussed  over  the  years  regarding  the  identification  and  taxonomy  of  Northern  Harrier  (aka 
‘Marsh  Hawk’),  but  it  is  intriguing  to  suddenly  find  ourselves  virtually  overrun  by  them;  as  well 
as  the  Norfolk  bird  mentioned  above,  two  more  juveniles  wintered  in  Ireland  in  2010/11  and 
another  potential  juvenile  was  photographed  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  early  in  201 1. 

This  exceptional  influx  might  seem  astonishing,  but  multiple  arrivals  of  North  American 
species  is  nothing  new;  if  conditions  allow  for  one  individual  vagrant  to  arrive,  then  why 
shouldn’t  several  make  the  crossing?  Waders  and  gulls  are  the  norm,  but  the  same  can  be  said  for 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  americanus,  Chimney  Swift  Chaetura  pelagica  and  some  other 

transatlantic  vagrants.  Snowy  Owl  Bubo 
scandiacus  and  Gyr  Falcon  Falco  rusticolus 
also  spring  to  mind.  Northern  Harrier  is 
an  abundant  bird  in  North  America 
(100,000  pairs  are  estimated  to  breed  in 
Canada  and  USA),  is  a common  east-coast 
migrant  and  regularly  migrates  over  open 
sea  (the  species  winters  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic);  indeed,  a migrant 
has  even  been  seen  some  350  km  northeast 
of  Newfoundland,  circling  a boat  before 
continuing  away  towards  Iceland!  Even  so, 
that  a Northern  Harrier  could  reach  the 
east  coast  of  England  was  still  too  chal- 
lenging a notion  for  many  birders,  and  it 
was  only  once  the  bird  in  question  had 
been  photographed  from  all  angles  (a 
month  into  its  stay)  that  the  identification 
was  finally  resolved. 


299.  Second-winter  male  Northern  Harrier  Circus 
cyaneus  hudsonius,  Selset  Resr,  Co.  Durham, 
February  2009. 
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300  & 301.  First-winter  Northern  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius,  Norfolk,  February  2011. 


Juvenile  females  may  look  surprisingly  distinctive,  but  it  turns  out  that  juvenile  males  may  not 
always  be  quite  so  straightforward.  Despite  compelling  evidence,  there  still  remained  a discon- 
certing degree  of  scepticism  towards  the  record,  but  a surprise  twist  in  the  plot  effectively 
dismantled  that  barrier.  Photographs  of  a male,  taken  in  northeast  England  in  February  2009, 
emerged  belatedly  and  suddenly  there  was  no  room  left  for  manoeuvre;  here,  finally,  was 
unequivocal  proof  of  Northern  Harrier  not  only  being  a valid  vagrant  to  Britain  but  also  one  that 
could  easily  reach  Norfolk!  Once  the  penny  had  dropped  that  it  was  not  a hitherto  unknown 
variation  of  immature  Hen  Harrier,  the  identification  of  the  Co.  Durham  male  (first  suggested  by 
Mike  Henry)  was  straightforward,  and  once  the  juvenile  male  in  Norfolk  had  been  clinched,  it 
too  suddenly  looked  peculiarly  distinctive.  Fortunately  for  the  many  visitors  who  came  to  see  it, 
this  bird  eventually  settled  into  a routine  that  meant  it  could  be  seen  on  a near-daily  basis  as  it 
patrolled  the  saltmarshes  between  Thornham  and  Brancaster.  Now  that  a workable  set  of  field- 
friendly  criteria  for  telling  juvenile  Northern  from  Hen  Harrier  (effectively  a combination  of 
overall  plumage  tones,  head  and  breast  pattern,  underparts  colour  and  underwing  barring)  has 
been  established,  might  we  expect  more?  Or  should  we  now  be  paying  more  attention  to  second- 
winter  birds  (the  plumage  that  will  be  worn  by  the  2010/11  birds  if  they  return)? 

(Breeds  Alaska  E to  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces,  S throughout  Canada  & USA  from  California  E to  Pennsylvania 
& Maryland,  & S to  Baja  California,  Mexico.  Northern  populations  migratory,  wintering  from  USA  S throughout 
C America  to  N Colombia.) 

Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus  (2,  26,  I) 

Cornwall  St  Just,  juvenile,  4th  December  2009  to  25th  January,  photo  (R.  Phillips  per  Cornwall 
Recorder,  M.  D.  Warren  et  al.). 

Norfolk  Holme,  juvenile,  9th— 10th  October,  photo  (D.  Nurney,  S.  Plume,  C.  D.  Rand  et  al). 

(Fragmented  range  on  steppe  grasslands  from  Ukraine  E through  Russia  to  100°E  & S to  Kazakhstan  & NW  China. 
Occasionally  breeds  to  W of  main  range  in  Europe.  Migratory,  wintering  throughout  much  of  E & C Africa  & the 
Indian  subcontinent.) 

Lesser  Kestrel 

Falco  naumarmi  (10,7,  I ) 

Suffolk  Minsmere  RSPB,  adult  male,  28th— 3 1st  March,  photo  (A.  Cook,  J.  Torino  et  al.)  {Brit. 
Birds  103:  plate  158;  plate  302). 

This  stunning  small  falcon,  the  first  for  the  county,  becomes  the  earliest  British  record.  As  it  was 
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an  adult  male,  the  identification 
was  straightforward.  News  of  it 
was  released  quickly,  giving  many 
people  their  second  chance  to  see 
the  species  this  decade  (following 
one  on  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  in  May 
2002).  With  just  two  modern-day 
twitchable  birds,  it  would  seem 
that  this  species  is  genuinely  rare 
in  Britain,  although  the  difficulty 
of  identifying  females  and  young 
birds  may  mean  that  some  still 
go  undetected.  Anyone  faced 
with  a potential  female  Lesser 
Kestrel  should  concentrate  on 
recording  as  much  detail  as  pos- 
sible on  the  upper-  and  under- 
wings and  face  pattern,  as  well  as 
obtaining  photos  that  allow  the 
wing  formula  to  be  assessed. 
Although  active  moult  can  affect 
the  relative  position  of  the 
primary  tips,  the  outermost 
primary  (P10)  is  longer  than 
P7  on  Lesser  Kestrel,  but  shorter  than  P7  on  Common  Kestrel  F.  tinnunculus. 

(Fragmented  breeding  range  throughout  Mediterranean  basin  from  Portugal,  Spain  & Morocco  E to  Ukraine, 
Turkey  & Caspian  Sea.  Numerous  in  parts  of  Spain  but  declining  to  east.  Outside  W Pal.,  uncommon,  with  sporadic 
breeding  E to  E Kazakhstan,  NW  China  & W Mongolia.  Winters  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.) 

Gyr  Falcon  Falco  rusticolus  (222,  160,  5) 

Argyll  Near  Portnahaven,  Islay,  immature  white-morph,  15th  January  to  10th  February,  found 
dead,  photo  (J.  S.  Armitage,  S.  J.  McElwee  et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  109). 

Devon  Saunton  Sands,  white-morph,  18th  March,  photo  (R.  Jutsum). 

Gower  Rhossili,  immature  white-morph,  27th  March,  photo  (C.  D.  Brewer). 

Isles  of  Scilly  Gimble  Porth,  Tresco,  white-morph,  1 3th—  14th  February,  photo  (R.  Lawson, 
A.  Wickens  et  al). 

Outer  Hebrides  Europie,  Ness,  Lewis,  white-morph,  25th  April,  photo  (J.  Sievewright). 

(In  Europe,  most  numerous  in  Iceland  & Norway,  smaller  populations  breeding  N Sweden,  Finland  & Arctic  Russia. 
To  E,  breeds  across  Arctic  Siberia,  Alaska,  N Canada  & Greenland.  European  birds  mostly  resident  but  high-Arctic 
breeders  from  N Canada  & Greenland  migratory,  occasionally  wintering  S to  NW  Europe.) 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus  (134,  255,  9) 

Essex/Greater  London  Rainham  Marshes  RSPB,  male,  8th  April,  photo  (per  birding  information 
services);  also  seen  Isle  of  Wight,  Kent. 

Isle  of  Wight  Yarmouth,  male,  6th  April,  photo  (D.  Hale,  G.  & P.  Warke  et  al.)',  also  seen 
Essex/Greater  London,  Kent. 

Kent  Harty  Marshes,  Sheppey,  male,  7th  April  (H.  Rutherford);  also  seen  Essex/Greater  London, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Lincolnshire  Frampton  Marsh  RSPB,  two,  adults,  29th  May,  photo  (J.  Badlcy  et  al.). 

Norfolk  Titchwell  RSPB,  five,  5th— 6th  lime,  photo  (per  birding  information  services). 

Yorkshire  Nosterfield  and  nearby,  25th— 26th  April,  photo  (S.  Worwood  et  al.);  presumed  same 
Clifton  Backies  LNR,  York,  26th  April  (A.  P.  Walker). 

A fairly  typical  year  in  many  respects,  and  the  equal  seventh  best  on  record.  The  bias  towards  the 


302.  Adult  male  Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni,  Minsmere, 
Suffolk,  March  2010. 
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southern  half  of  England  is  to  be  expected  (of  the  264  records  since  1950,  75%  have  occurred  in 
the  southeast,  southwest  and  East  Anglia),  as  is  the  fact  that  all  were  in  spring  (74%  of  all  post- 
1950  records  arrived  during  April,  May  or  June). 

(Breeds  along  Atlantic  coast  of  France  & locally  throughout  Mediterranean  basin  to  Black  Sea.  To  E,  breeds  from 
S Siberia  & C Asia  to  NW  China  & S to  Hong  Kong.  Most  European  birds  winter  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  &, 
increasingly,  in  SW  Iberia.  Asian  breeders  winter  across  S & SE  Asia  & S China.  Other  distinctive  races  occur  in 
Australasia,  the  Americas  & Hawaii.) 

Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola  (32,  69,  0) 

2009  Yorkshire  Leconfield,  3rd-4th  August,  photo  (P.  Clark);  presumed  same  as  Tophill  Low, 
Yorkshire,  2009,  Brit.  Birds  103:  580-582. 

(Breeds  locally  in  Mediterranean  basin  from  N Africa  & S Iberia  to  Black  Sea,  most  in  S Spain,  Portugal  & Greece. 
To  E,  breeds  across  SW  Asia  to  Pakistan  & Kazakhstan  but  distribution  highly  fragmented.  Winters  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  Other  race  resident  in  Africa.) 


Oriental  Pratincole  Glareola  maldivarum  (0,6,  I) 

Lincolnshire  Frampton  Marsh  RSPB,  adult,  9th-19th  May,  photo  (J.  Badley,  P.  Hyde, 
W.  Lawrance,  P.  Sullivan)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  235;  plate  303). 

Oriental  Pratincole  remains  an  extremely  rare  visitor  to  Europe,  and  the  2010  record  follows  one 
in  2009  (in  Kent  and  Sussex)  that  was  conceivably  the  same  individual.  Unsurprisingly,  this  was 
the  first  record  for  Lincolnshire,  and  formed  a nice  double  for  the  new  reserve  at  Frampton 
Marsh  following  the  previous  year’s  Collared  Pratincole  G.  pratincola  (which  graced  the  same 
scrapes).  It  also  followed  an  established  pattern  of  being  found  in  the  spring  in  the  southeastern 
quarter  of  England. 

The  nearest  breeding  birds  to  Britain  are  in  the  northwest  of  the  Indian  subcontinent 
(although  these  birds  are  mostly  short-distance  migrants  within  India  so  are  unlikely  to  be  the 
source  of  our  vagrants).  However,  the  east  Asian  population  breeds  well  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  Lake  Baikal  watershed,  and  migrates  to  the  south  and  east  to  winter  in  southeast  Asia, 


303.  Adult  Oriental  Pratincole  Glareola  maldivarum , Frampton,  Lincolnshire,  May  2010. 
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Indonesia  and  Australia.  So  just  how  do  the  birds  seen  in  Britain  get  here,  especially  in  the 
spring?  One  explanation  would  be  that,  occasionally,  an  individual  will  find  its  way  into  Africa 
during  its  first  autumn,  move  north  with  Collared  Pratincoles  and  find  itself  in  the  wrong  conti- 
nent. But  then  where  does  it  go?  Pratincoles  in  northern  Europe  always  attract  attention,  so  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  stay  for  too  long  (the  1993  individual  notwithstanding).  Is  it  also  possible  that 
some  birds  from  China  are  undertaking  a regular  migration  into  Africa  for  the  winter,  similar  to 
that  by  Amur  Falcons  Falco  amurensis ? It  would  certainly  seem  to  be  a possibility  that  one  or  two 
Orientals  remain  undiscovered  among  wintering  Collared  Pratincoles.  But  then  a loop  back  to 
China  via  western  Europe  is  another  matter  entirely.  Of  course,  one  thing  we  should  know  by 
now  about  avian  migration  is  that  nothing  should  surprise  us. 

The  identification  of  the  ‘red-winged’  pratincoles  has  been  well  covered  recently  (e.g. 
Driessens  & Svensson  2005,  Hyde  et  al.  2010). 

(Breeds  SE  Transbaikalia  and  NE  Mongolia  to  NE  China,  S throughout  much  of  E Asia  and  Indian  subcontinent  to 
Sri  Lanka,  Malay  Peninsula  and  Philippines.  Southern  breeders  resident  or  dispersive,  northern  breeders  winter  S to 
Australia.) 

Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva  (2,  71, 2) 

Greater  London  Beddington  SF,  adult,  2nd  May,  photo  (P.  Alfrey,  R.  Browne  et  al.);  presumed 
same  London  Wetland  Centre,  Barnes,  2nd  May,  photo  (R.  Arnfield,  W.  Newnham,  R.  Riddington 
et  al). 

Outer  Hebrides  Loch  Bornish  and  nearby,  South  Uist,  adult,  4th— 1 2th  August,  photo  (S.  E. 
Duffield  et  al). 

The  first  for  London  (and  only  the  eighth  to  be  discovered  in  Britain  in  spring)  was  first  noted 
flying  over  Beddington  Sewage-farm  before  being  relocated  on  the  ground  a little  later  that 
morning  at  the  London  Wetland  Centre  in  Barnes,  some  12  km  or  more  to  the  northwest.  As 
with  many  previous  ‘lesser  golden  plovers’  found  in  breeding  plumage,  the  identity  of  the  bird 
caused  some  debate  initially:  in  this  plumage,  separation  from  American  Golden  Plover 
P.  dominica  can  be  tricky  when  the  views  are  less  than  ideal,  and  when  counting  the  number  of 
primary  tips  extending  beyond  the  longest  tertial  is  not  possible.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is 
easier  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  primaries  project  beyond  the  tail,  and  where  the  tip  of  the 
longest  tertial  falls  (more  or  less  level  with  the  tail  tip  in  Pacific,  whereas  the  longest  tertial  falls 
short  of  the  tail  tip  in  American;  Golley  2009,  van  Duivendijk  2011). 

The  record  from  South  Uist  was  the  third  for  this  island  and  the  Outer  Hebrides.  It  arrived  on 
a typical  date;  late  July  and  early  August  remains  the  peak  period  for  this  species  in  Britain,  with 
40  individuals  discovered  between  18th  June  and  7th  August. 

(Breeds  across  Siberian  tundra  from  Yamal  Peninsula  E to  Chukotskiy  Peninsula,  including  New  Siberian  islands,  & 
W Alaska.  Small  numbers  winter  regularly  Kenya  & Persian  Gulf,  main  wintering  range  from  Indian  subcontinent  to 
S China  & S Japan,  S through  SE  Asia  to  Australia,  New  Zealand  & islands  in  C Pacific.) 

White-tailed  Lapwing  Vanellus  leucurus  (0,5,  I) 

Essex/Greater  London  Rainham  Marshes  RSPB,  adult,  7th  July,  photo  (S.  Shippey,  H.  Vaughan 
et  al.);  also  seen  Gloucestershire,  Kent,  Lancashire  & N Merseyside. 

Gloucestershire  Slimbridge  WWT,  adult,  9th— 1 0th  July,  photo  (G.  Diggle  et  al.);  also  seen 
Essex/Greater  London,  Kent,  Lancashire  & N Merseyside. 

Kent  Dungeness  RSPB,  adult,  1 1 th— 2 1 st  July,  photo  (D.  Walker  et  al);  also  seen  Essex/Greater 
London,  Gloucestershire,  Lancashire  & N Merseyside. 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside  Seaforth  NR,  adult,  27th— 28th  May,  photo  (A.  J.  Conway,  P.  Kinsella, 
S.  Wende  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  236;  plate  304);  also  seen  Essex/Greater  London,  Glouces- 
tershire, Kent. 

On  6th  June  2007,  a White-tailed  Lapwing  was  seen  in  Dumfries  & Galloway,  before  moving  to 
Lancashire  & N Merseyside  four  days  later.  Being  the  first  record  in  Britain  for  23  years,  it  gener- 
ated a huge  amount  of  interest  in  the  process.  And  now,  just  three  years  later,  another  one  turns 
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304.  Adult  White-tailed  Lapwing  Vanellus  leucurus,  Seaforth,  Lancashire  & N Merseyside,  May  2010. 


up  in  rather  similar  circumstances,  being  seen  first  in  Merseyside  in  late  spring,  before  staying  for 
a protracted  period.  This  marvellous  wader  was  present  for  nearly  two  months,  during  which  it 
completed  a grand  tour  of  England  (and  also  hopped  across  the  North  Sea,  since  what  was 
almost  certainly  the  same  bird  was  seen  on  the  Wadden  Sea  island  of  Texel,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
mid  June). 

(Occasionally  breeds  along  Black  Sea  coast  of  Romania.  To  E,  main  breeding  range  from  Armenia  & E Caspian  Sea, 
E along  Syr  Darya  & Amu  Darya  through  Turkmenistan  & Uzbekistan  to  S Kazakhstan,  & S to  Iraq  & N Iran. 
Resident  in  Iraq  & S Iran,  but  N populations  winter  Pakistan  to  N/C  India,  & also  S Egypt  & N Sudan.) 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla  (0,  93,  6) 

Cumbria  Port  Carlisle,  adult,  28th  July  to  5th  August,  photo  (D.  J.  Robson  et  al). 

Devon  Dawlish  Warren,  juvenile,  22nd-25th  August,  photo  (L.  Collins,  I.  Lakin  et  al). 

Dorset  Lodmoor  RSPB,  adult,  3rd-5th  August,  photo  (D.  J.  Chown  et  al). 

Essex  Abberton  Resr,  juvenile,  3rd-9th  October,  photo  (A.  Kettle,  D.  Rhymes  et  al). 

Lincolnshire  Alkborough  Flats,  adult,  1 8th— 24th  August,  photo  (G.  P.  Catley,  N.  Drinkall  et  al); 
also  seen  Yorkshire. 

Lothian  Tyninghame  Bay,  juvenile,  27th  August  to  15th  September,  photo  (D.  Allan  et  al). 
Yorkshire  Blacktoft  Sands  RSPB,  adult,  8th-9th  August,  photo  (M.  J.  Pilsworth  et  al);  also  seen 
Lincolnshire. 

2009  Shetland  Brough,  Whalsay,  adult,  29th  July,  photo  (J.  Atkinson). 

This  is  a fairly  typical  spread,  given  that  85%  of  all  British  records  are  in  the  four  months  from 
July  to  October.  The  distribution  is  also  more  or  less  as  expected,  although  the  Lincolnshire  bird 
was  only  the  second  for  that  county.  And  this  is  yet  another  rarity  with  Graham  Catley ’s  name 
alongside  it;  there  are  very  few  who  can  compete  with  his  self- found  list,  especially  considering 
that  he  lives  on  the  British  mainland. 

The  adults  in  Cumbria  and  Dorset  both  triggered  debate,  with  the  former  sparking  some 
internet  discussion  (although  the  finder  stuck  to  his  guns).  The  latter  was  initially  thought  to  be  a 
Little  Stint  C.  minuta  before  Dave  Chown  identified  it  correctly.  The  Shetland  bird  of  2009  was 
also  reidentified,  this  time  retrospectively,  thanks  to  Killian  Mullarney’s  grasp  of  the  subject  and  a 
photo  published  on  the  Nature  in  Shetland  website.  The  identification  of  juveniles  has  been  well 
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established  for  some  time  but  worn  adults  still  present  a trap  for  the  unwary. 

Scilly  is  currently  the  top  county  for  this  species,  with  12  records,  closely  followed  by  the 
Outer  Hebrides  with  11  (in  large  part  due  to  the  multiple  arrival  in  1999)  and  then  Cornwall  (8) 
and  Devon  (7).  There  are  very  few  inland  records  and  the  keen  patch-watchers  in  the  midlands 
must  surely  be  due  a repeat  of  the  single  records  from  Cambridgeshire  and  Northamptonshire. 
Surprisingly,  there  are  just  five  records  from  Wales  but  this  is  perhaps  a reflection  of  more  limited 
observer  coverage,  at  least  in  part,  especially  considering  the  regularity  with  which  the  species  is 
found  in  southwest  England  and  in  Co.  Wexford. 

(Breeds  on  tundra  of  W Alaska,  E across  Arctic  Canada  to  S Baffin  Island  & coastal  Labrador.  Has  bred  extreme  NE 
Siberia.  Migrates  across  Great  Plains  & E seaboard  of  USA  to  winter  in  C America  & coasts  of  tropical  South  America 
to  Brazil  & Peru.) 


Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis  (0,  6,  I) 

Dorset  Ferrybridge,  adult,  27th  August,  photo  (Paul  Baker  per  Dorset  Recorder)  (plate  305). 

The  seventh  record  and  the 
first  away  from  eastern 
Britain.  Apart  from  a juven- 
ile found  dead  on  Fair  Isle 
on  31st  August  1994,  all 
records  have  been  of  adults 
retaining  their  distinctive 
breeding  plumage  to  a 
varying  extent,  with  the 
dates  of  discovery  spread 
between  18th  July  and  21st 
September.  Although  the 
Dorset  bird  showed  well  to 
its  finder,  the  significance  of 
the  unmarked  bright  orange 
sides  to  the  neck,  upper 
breast  and  throat,  bordered 
by  black  marks  on  the  white 
lower  breast,  was  not  appre- 
ciated until  after  the  event. 
Meanwhile,  and  despite  nearly  30  years  having  passed  since  the  clarification  of  field  characters 
(Jonsson  & Grant  1984;  Alstrom  & Olsson  1989),  the  wait  for  the  first  live  juvenile  here  (or 
indeed  anywhere  in  Europe)  continues.  A Red-necked  Stint  in  this  plumage  must  be  a strong 
contender  for  the  next  ‘first’  to  be  discovered  by  sharp-eyed  cyber-birders! 

(Breeds  on  tundra  of  Arctic  Siberia  from  E Taimyr  Peninsula  E to  Chukotskiy  Peninsula  S to  Anadyr,  & in  extreme 
W Alaska.  Winters  in  coastal  NE  India  & SE  Asia  to  Australia  & New  Zealand.) 

Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  (I,  224,  2) 

Essex  Holland  Haven,  juvenile,  7th-20th  October,  photo  (S.  Cox,  M.  Rodwell  et  al). 

Lothian  Whitesands  Bay,  juvenile,  30th  November  2009  to  11th  January,  photo;  see  also  Brit. 
Birds  103:586  (plate  306). 

Nottinghamshire  Idle  Valley,  Lound,  adult,  5th— 1 0th  August,  photo  (M.  Dawson,  R.  Doan  et  al.). 

This  species  usually  spends  the  winter  on  alpine  grasslands  and  along  the  edges  of  lakes  in  the 
high  Andes  south  to  southernmost  Argentina  and  Chile  at  altitudes  between  2,500  m and 
4,700  m.  So  wintering  at  sea  level  in  Scotland  is  exceptional.  Photographs  reveal  that,  even  by 
early  January,  this  individual  had  not  moulted  and  it  still  retained  heavily  worn  juvenile  plumage. 
The  Lothian  bird  is  only  the  second  to  overwinter  here,  the  first  being  at  Staines  Reservoir, 
Surrey,  from  14th  October  1982  to  24th  April  1983. 
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306.  Juvenile  Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii,  Whitesands  Bay,  Lothian,  January  2010. 

(Breeds  in  extreme  NE  Siberia  on  Chukotskiy  Peninsula  & Wrangel  Island,  E across  N Alaska  & Arctic  Canada  to 
N Baffin  Island  & NW  Greenland.  Migrates  through  North  American  interior  to  winter  in  South  American  Andes, 
from  S Ecuador  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.) 

Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata  (4,  24,  2) 

Cleveland  Greatham  Creek,  adult,  20th-21st  September,  photo  (D.  J.  Britton  et  ah). 

Yorkshire  Patrington  Haven,  adult,  22nd-23rd  August,  photo  (J.  Grist  et  al.)-,  presumed  same 
Kilnsea,  23rd  August,  photo  (B.  Stephenson  et  al.). 

(Breeding  range  restricted  to  Siberian  tundra  from  Yana  River  to  Kolyma  River  delta,  possibly  further  E.  Migrant 
through  coastal  Alaska,  China  & Japan  to  winter  New  Guinea,  Australia  & New  Zealand.) 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus  (15,  212,  7) 

Cleveland  Saltholme  Pools  RSPB,  first-summer,  6th—  1 5th  June,  photo  (M.  A.  Blick  et  al).  South 
Gare  and  Seaton  Snook,  juvenile,  1 0th— 12th  September,  photo  (G.  N.  Megson,  M.  Sidwell  et  al). 
Highland  Broadford,  Skye,  adult,  1 2th— 1 6th  May,  photo  (M.  Benson  et  al.)  (plate  307). 
Leicestershire  & Rutland  Rutland  Water,  2nd  June,  photo  (R.  G.  Bayldon,  M.  G.  Berriman  et  al). 
Lothian  Tyninghame  Bay,  adult,  1 3th— 14th  May,  photo  (M.  Griffin  et  al). 

North-east  Scotland  Ythan  Estuary,  23rd-25th  May,  photo  (P.  Shepherd  et  al). 

Yorkshire  Old  Moor  RSPB,  23rd  May,  photo  (D.  M.  Waddington  et  al). 

A good  showing  after  a blank  year  in  2009  (the  previous  blank  years  were  2001  and  1968).  Spring 
records  in  Britain  outnumber  autumn  records  by  about  3:1,  and  careful  scrutiny  of  flocks  of 
northbound,  Arctic-nesting  Ringed  Plovers  Charadrius  hiaticula  and  Dunlins  Calidris  alpina  in 
May  and  June  would  seem  to  offer  the  best  chance  of  finding  one  of  these  charismatic  waders. 
There  is,  however,  an  almost  continual  spread  of  arrival  dates  from  1st  May  to  12th  October,  but 
outside  this  period  there  are  only  three  records:  one  at  Breydon  Water,  Norfolk,  on  8th  March 
1991,  and  two  April  records  (in  1858  and  1863).  Most  adults  depart  from  their  breeding  grounds 
in  July  and  juveniles  follow  from  August  onwards. 

In  the  2004  report  we  speculated  as  to  whether  the  increasing  trend  towards  inland  records 
would  persist.  Two  more  here  would  seem  to  confirm  this  trend,  and  since  2000  no  fewer  than 
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307.  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus  (right),  with  Dunlins  Calidris  alpina,  Broadford,  Skye, 
Highland,  May  2010. 

20%  of  all  records  have  been  from  inland  sites.  Predictably,  east-coast  records  still  predominate 
but  one  on  Skye  is  a further  reminder  that  this  species  can  turn  up  almost  anywhere. 

(Nominate  European  race  breeds  in  boreal  forest  bogs  of  N Norway,  Sweden  & Finland,  & into  Arctic  Russia,  where 
distribution  uncertain.  These  migrate  through  E Mediterranean,  Black  & Caspian  Seas  to  winter  in  Persian  Gulf,  W 
India  & Sri  Lanka,  with  small  numbers  in  coastal  E Africa.  E race  sibirica  breeds  from  Taimyr  Peninsula  to  Kolyma 
River  delta,  & winters  from  Bay  of  Bengal  through  coastal  SE  Asia  to  Australia.) 

Wilson’s  Snipe  Gallinago  delicata  (0,  6,  0) 

2008  Isles  of  Scilly  Wingletang,  St  Agnes,  1 1th  October,  photo  (R.  Millington  et  al). 

2007  Isles  of  Scilly  Lower  Moors,  St  Mary’s,  three,  juveniles  moulting  to  first-winter,  21st 
October  to  26th  December,  photo  (P.  Aley,  E.  A.  Fisher,  B.  Thomas  et  al). 

These  recently  accepted  records  of  this  cryptic  species  illustrate  some  interesting  and  important 
aspects  of  rarity  recording  and  assessment. 

Following  the  discovery  of  the  second  British  Wilson’s  Snipe,  at  Lower  Moors  in  2007  (details 
given  in  the  2009  BBRC  report,  Brit.  Birds  103:  587),  Ashley  Fisher  spent  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  time  studying  that  particular  bird.  Remarkably,  in  doing  so  he  discovered  three  other 
potential  Wilson’s  Snipes!  With  the  help  of  meticulous  note-taking  and  critical  thinking  he 
amassed  an  incredible  amount  of  information  about  a species  that  many  birders  are  (not  surpris- 
ingly) struggling  to  identify.  The  next  step,  of  course,  was  having  the  confidence  to  submit  these 
records  - never  straightforward  when  the  criteria  for  a species  are  still  developing.  What  eventu- 
ally happened  was  that  details  of  these  three  birds  were  submitted  to  BBRC  informally.  However, 
not  only  did  the  Committee  find  that  all  three  birds  were  acceptable  records  of  Wilson’s  Snipe, 
but  the  information  gleaned  from  these  observations  will  undoubtedly  prove  useful  for  the 
assessment  of  future  claims. 

The  record  from  St  Agnes  is  equally  interesting.  It  is  the  first  to  be  found  away  from  the  Lower 
Moors  area  of  St  Mary’s  and,  consequently,  it  did  not  allow  days  and  weeks  of  in-depth  study  at 
point-blank  range,  something  that  a potential  Wilson’s  away  from  St  Mary’s  is  also  unlikely  to 
offer.  The  key  point  about  this  record  was  the  manner  in  which  the  observer  secured  as  much 
field  evidence  as  possible.  Aware  that  what  he  had  just  found  would  need  photographs  to  help 
confirm  the  features  of  both  the  upperwing  and  underwing  in  flight,  Richard  Millington  quickly 
arranged  for  as  many  photographers  as  possible  (no  mean  feat  on  barren  moorland  on  a small 
island)  to  gather  where  the  bird  was  last  seen.  The  resulting  in-flight  photographs  proved  to  be 
crucial  in  the  assessment  of  this  record. 
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It  was  assumed  that,  after  the  events  of  autumn  2007,  this  species  would  prove  to  be  regular 
on  Scilly,  and  perhaps  elsewhere;  but  careful  searching  by  the  resident  Scilly  birders  responsible 
for  finding  half  of  all  the  current  British  records  suggests  otherwise. 

(Breeds  throughout  North  America  from  N Alaska  & N Canada  S to  N California  & North  Carolina.  Winters  SW 
Canada  & throughout  USA  & C America  to  N South  America.) 

Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media  (532,  155,  2) 

Shetland  Ham,  Foula,  juvenile,  1 1 th — 14th  September,  photo  (K.  Gibb,  A.  Grieve,  M.  A. 
Wilkinson)  (plates  308  & 309). 

Suffolk  Covehithe,  1st  October  (C.  A.  Buttle,  A.  Riseborough,  R.  Walden). 

(Scarce  & local  breeder  in  Norway  & Sweden,  which  hold  most  of  declining  European  population.  Smaller  & 
fragmented  population  breeds  from  Poland  to  Estonia.  Also  breeds  E through  European  Russia,  W & N Siberia  to 
Yenisey  River.  Winters  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.) 


308  & 309.  Juvenile  Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media,  Foula,  Shetland,  September  2010. 


Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  (6,  201, 2) 

Ceredigion  Ynys-hir  RSPB,  juvenile/first-winter,  19th  October  to  25th  November,  photo 
(R.  Jones,  R.  Squires  et  al). 

Cheshire  & Wirral  Neumann's  Flash,  adult,  25th  August,  photo,  (D.  Hughston),  then  Inner 
Marsh  Farm  RSPB,  26th  August  (K.  A.  Dummigan  et  al);  presumed  same  as  Inner  Marsh  Farm 
2009,  Brit.  Birds  103:  587-588,  also  seen  Flintshire. 

Cumbria  Port  Carlisle,  first-winter,  13th  November  2009  to  4th  January,  photo,  see  also  Brit. 
Birds  103:  587-588. 

Devon  Colyford,  Axmouth,  juvenile/first-winter,  9th-14th  November,  photo  (S.  D.  Waite  et  al); 
also  seen  Dorset. 

Dorset  Lodmoor  RSPB,  Radipole  RSPB  and  The  Fleet,  juvenile/first-winter,  7th  November  into 
2011,  photo  (T.  Tapley  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  104:  plate  76);  also  seen  Devon. 

Flintshire  Connah’s  Quay,  adult,  28th  August  to  11th  October,  photo  (S.  Skelton,  A.  Wallbank 
et  al);  also  seen  Cheshire  & Wirral. 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside  Banks  Marsh  and  Marshside  RSPB,  first-winter,  7th  March  to  1st 
May,  photo  (per  L&NM  Recorder)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  191);  presumed  same  as  Banks  Marsh 
and  Marshside  2009,  Brit.  Birds  103:  587-588. 

2009  Flintshire  Connah’s  Quay,  juvenile,  1 9th— 2 1 st  October  (K.  J.  Smith);  presumed  same  as 
Cheshire  & Wirral  2009,  Brit.  Birds  103:  587-588. 

2009  Outer  Hebrides  Howmore,  South  Uist,  juvenile,  12th  September  and  2nd-15th  October 
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(S.  E.  Duffield,  J.  B.  Kemp)  (note  revised  dates  and  observers,  Brit.  Birds  103:  587-588);  presumed 
same  Baleshare,  North  Uist,  26th  October  (B.  Rabbitts). 

(Breeds  primarily  Arctic  Siberia,  where  breeding  range  expanding  W to  Lena  River  delta.  North  American  range 
restricted  to  coastal  tundra  of  W & N Alaska,  E to  Mackenzie  River.  Migrates  through  USA  to  winter  coastal  S USA 
to  N/C  America.) 


Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularius  (I,  159,8) 

Cornwall  St  Ives,  juvenile,  18th  September,  photo  (D.  Parker,  R.  Sharpies  et  al.). 

Devon  Topsham,  first-winter,  20th  November  2009  to  5th  February,  photo,  see  also  Brit.  Birds 
103:  589-590.  Exminster,  Exe  Estuary,  first-winter,  19th  September  to  10th  October,  photo 
(J.  Waldon  et  al). 

Essex  Abberton  Resr,  first-winter,  15th  November  2009  to  3rd  January,  photo,  see  also  Brit.  Birds 
103: 589-590. 


Isles  of  Scilly  Porth 
Hellick,  St  Mary’s,  ju- 
venile, 14th  September 
to  6th  October,  photo 
(K.  Webb  et  al.  per  Isles 
of  Scilly  Recorder)  (plate 
310).  Periglis,  St  Agnes, 
adult,  27th  October  to 
6th  November,  photo 
(G.  K.  Gordon  et  al). 
Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside  Stocks  Resr, 
1 7th—  1 8th  May,  photo 
(G.  Waddington  et  al). 
Lothian  North  Berwick, 
adult,  13th  May,  photo 
(D.  J.  Bates  et  al.  per 
Lothian  Recorder). 

Shetland  Strand  Loch,  Mainland,  juvenile,  1 1th  October,  photo  (P.  V.  Harvey,  G.  Taylor  et  al). 
Somerset  Dunster  Hawn,  adult,  17th  July,  photo  (J.  White  et  al)  {Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  305). 


3 10.  Juvenile  Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularius,  Porth  Hellick, 
St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  October  2010. 


Eagle-eyed  readers  will  notice  a change  in  the  pre-1950  statistics,  which  have  been  given  as  five 
in  the  last  two  reports.  The  correct  number  is  just  one,  that  being  at  Loe  Bar,  near  Helston, 
Cornwall,  on  14th  June  1924  {Brit.  Birds  18:  167).  This  follows  an  assessment  by  BOURC  of 
all  early  records  (see  Ibis  149:  652),  which  found  the  other  pre-1950  records  to  have  been 
insufficiently  documented. 


(Breeds  over  much  of  North  America  from  W Alaska  to  Newfoundland  & S to  California,  Texas  & North  Carolina. 
Some  winter  in  coastal  USA  to  S of  breeding  range  but  most  winter  in  C America,  Caribbean  & N South  America, 
S to  N Argentina  & Chile.) 


Solitary  Sandpiper  Tringa  solitaria  (6,  27,  I) 

Devon  Black  Hole  Marsh,  River  Axe,  juvenile,  1 0th— 1 5th  October,  photo  (S.  D.  Waite  et  al). 

(Breeds  C & S Alaska  through  subarctic  Canada  to  Quebec  & Labrador.  Migrates  throughout  USA  & winters 
Caribbean  & C America,  S to  Argentina.) 


Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes  (19,282,  10) 

Cheshire  & Wirral  Inner  Marsh  Farm  RSPB,  adult,  31st  Inly  to  16th  August  (A.  Thomas,  C.  Wells 
et  al). 

Cornwall  Walmsley  Sanctuary  and  nearby,  10th— 14th  May,  photo  (C.  Selway  et  al). 

Gwent  Newport  Wetlands  RSPB,  juvenile,  28th— 29th  September,  photo  (N.  Casburn,  C.  Jones  et  al). 
Isles  of  Scilly  Big  Pool  and  nearby,  St  Agnes,  adult,  9th— 1 3th  August,  photo  (G.  K.  Gordon  et  al.)] 
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presumed  same  Great  Pool,  Tresco,  1 5th — 16th  August,  photo  (per  Isles  of  Scilly  Recorder). 
Leicestershire  & Rutland  Rutland  Water,  first-winter,  20th  November  to  4th  December,  photo 
(M.  G.  Berriman,  R.  E.  Davis,  D.  J.  Scott  et  al). 

Lincolnshire  Frampton  Marsh  RSPB,  5th  May,  photo  (P.  Sullivan  per  Lincolnshire  Recorder). 
Norfolk  Wissington  beet  factory,  29th  April,  photo  (A.  & C.  Banwell,  C.  Donner). 

Outer  Hebrides  Rubha  Ardvule  then  Kildonan,  South  Uist,  juvenile,  1 8th — 1 9th  September,  photo 
(S.  E.  Duffield,  J.  B.  Kemp).  Rubha  Ardvule,  juvenile,  3rd-6th  October,  photo  (S.  E.  Duffield  et  al). 
Oxfordshire  Port  Meadow,  juvenile,  14th  October  to  8th  November,  photo  (A.  Hartley  et  al). 

This  dependable  and  regular  rarity  produced  another  crop  of  typical  records  in  2010,  with  a 
geographical  spread  that  extended  from  the  Outer  Hebrides  to  Scilly  and  included  a couple  of 
obligatory  inland  birds.  Since  an  inexplicable  dearth  of  birds  in  1993  and  1994,  when  the  annual 
totals  were  only  one  and  two  respectively,  numbers  quickly  returned  to  ‘normal’  and  have  even 
increased  slightly  over  the  past  decade.  As  might  be  expected,  September  is  the  key  time  for 
finding  one,  although  they  have  been  discovered  in  every  month.  Long-stayers,  such  as  the 
Oxfordshire  bird,  are  relatively  frequent  and  they  have  overwintered  on  several  occasions. 

(Breeds  throughout  much  of  subarctic  Alaska  & Canada,  east  to  James  Bay.  Migrates  through  USA,  where  some 
overwinter,  but  majority  winter  from  Caribbean  & C America  to  Chile  & Argentina.) 

Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis  (6,  130,  0) 

2009  Kent  Bough  Beech  Resr,  juvenile,  6th  August,  photo  (M.  Wheeler  et  al). 

(Occasionally  breeds  Finland  & Baltic  countries  to  Ukraine  & W Russia.  To  E,  breeds  commonly  in  forest-steppe 
region  of  Siberia  to  Mongolia  & NE  China.  Winters  throughout  sub-Saharan  Africa,  especially  E Africa,  & Indian 
subcontinent  E to  S China  & SE  Asia;  also  Australia.) 

Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor  (0,  230,  7) 

Cornwall  Hayle  RSPB,  juvenile/first-winter,  6th  September,  photo  (C.  C.  Barnard,  T.  Twiggs 
etal). 

Gloucestershire  Dowdeswell  Resr,  first-winter,  29th-30th  September,  photo  (T.  Mabbett  et  al). 
Isles  of  Scilly  Great  Pool,  Tresco,  first-winter,  8th-16th  September,  photo  (S.  Croft,  S.  Roumana 
et  al). 

Kent  Grove  Ferry  NNR,  first- winter,  9th  September  to  19th  October,  photo  ( J.  Brighten  et  al). 


311.  Female  Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor,  Seaforth,  Lancashire  & N Merseyside,  May  2010. 
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Lancashire  & N Merseyside  Seaforth  NR,  female,  22nd-25th  May,  photo  (T.  Vaughan  et  al.) 
(plate  311). 

Lincolnshire  Gibraltar  Point  NNR,  first-winter,  1 3th— 1 5th  September,  photo  (R.  K.  Watson, 
K.  M.  Wilson  et  al). 

Norfolk  Welney  WWT,  first-winter,  2nd-12th  October,  photo  (J.  C.  Smith  et  al). 

2009  Devon  Bowling  Green  Marsh  RSPB  and  Exminster  Marshes  RSPB,  first-winter,  2nd-7th 
September,  photo  (D.  Cullen,  M.  S.  Wolinski  et  al). 

2009  Lothian  Musselburgh  Lagoons,  first-winter,  14th-26th  November,  photo  (P.  R.  Bould  et  al). 

(Breeds  interior  W Canada  south  to  California  & throughout  mid-west  states  of  USA;  also  S Ontario.  Most  migrate 
through  interior  USA  & winter  in  South  America  from  Peru  S to  Argentina  & Chile.) 

Franklin’s  Gull  Larus  pipixcan  (0,  64,  2) 

Derbyshire  Willington  GP  and  Foremark  Resr,  second-winter  or  adult,  28th  October  to  5th 
November,  photo  (D.  Oulsnam  et  al). 

Staffordshire  Chasewater  Resr,  adult,  15th-30th  July,  photo  (G.  Evans  et  al)-,  presumed  same 
Gailey  Resr,  31st  July  to  1st  August,  photo  (S.  Richards  et  al). 

2005  Shetland  Hamars  Ness,  Fetlar,  first-winter,  9th  November,  photo  (B.  H.  Thomason); 
previously  considered  not  proven  as  Laughing  Gull  {Brit.  Birds  101:  577)  but  record  resubmitted 
and  now  accepted  as  Franklins  Gull  following  a review  of  the  photographic  evidence. 

(Breeds  locally  throughout  interior  provinces  of  temperate  W Canada,  E to  Great  Lakes  & S to  mid-west  USA. 
Winters  along  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  from  Guatemala  to  Chile.) 

Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea  (I,  90,  I) 

Argyll  Machrihanish,  first-winter,  12th  November,  photo  (E.  Maguire  et  al). 

(Locally  common  on  tundra  of  NE  Siberia  from  Lena  River  E to  at  least  Kolyma  River.  In  Canada,  rare  & local 
breeder  in  W Hudson  Bay  region,  perhaps  elsewhere.  Siberian  birds  migrate  E past  Point  Barrow,  Alaska  in 
September  to  unknown  wintering  area  assumed  to  lie  near  edge  of  pack  ice,  perhaps  in  Bering  Sea  or  N Pacific,  S to 
N Japan.) 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chroicocephalus  Philadelphia  (8,  165,  5) 

Anglesey  Traeth  Lligwy,  adult,  14th  January  to  2nd  March,  photo  (D.  Wright  et  al  per  Anglesey 
Recorder);  presumed  same  as  Traeth  Dulas,  Anglesey,  2009,  Brit.  Birds  103:  595-596. 

Cleveland  South  Gare,  adult,  29th  January,  photo  (D.  J.  Britton  et  al). 

Co.  Durham  Whitburn,  adult,  28th,  31st  August  and  11th  September,  photo  (R.  Scott  et  al); 
presumed  same  Seaham  and  Ryhope,  3rd-4th  September,  photo  (S.  G.  Addinall  et  al). 

East  Glamorgan  River  Taff,  Cardiff  and  nearby,  adult,  7th  March  to  11th  April,  photo  (G.  N. 
Smith  et  al);  presumed  same  as  River  Taff  2009,  Brit.  Birds  103:  595-596. 

Highland  Thurso,  adult,  8th— 1 1th  March,  photo  (S.  Laybourne  et  al). 

Lincolnshire  Chowder  Ness,  Barton-on-Humber,  first-summer,  28th  June,  photo  (G.  R Catley 
et  al). 

Sussex  Arlington  Resr,  adult,  18th-22nd  April,  photo  (D.  G.  Barber  et  al). 

(Breeds  widely  across  N North  America  from  W & C Alaska  through  Canada  to  James  Bay.  Winters  locally  on  ice- 
free  rivers  & lakes  in  N USA,  & S along  both  coasts  of  USA  to  Mexico  & Caribbean.) 

Bridled  Tern  Onychoprion  anaethetus  (1,21,  I) 

Northumberland  East  Chevington,  21st  June,  photo  (A.  & M.  Young). 

This  is  the  first  record  since  2006  and,  like  the  Essex  bird  from  that  year,  was  seen  only  by  its 
finders,  who  likewise  secured  conclusive  photographic  evidence.  This  is  the  third  for  Northum- 
berland, which  now  ranks  as  the  best  county  for  this  species. 

A one-day  bird  in  Angus  & Dundee  in  2003  was  seen  only  by  its  finder  and  those  birders  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  so  we  are  at  the  stage  where  a long-staying  bird  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. The  last  properly  twitchable  bird  stayed  in  the  tern  colony  at  Cemlyn  Bay,  Anglesey,  as  long 
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ago  as  July  1988.  Anyone  lucky  enough  to  find  a ‘dark-mantled’  tern  should  try  to  record  the 
exact  pattern  of  black  and  white  on  the  lores,  forehead  and  face.  The  mantle  colour  should  also 
be  noted,  bearing  in  mind  the  effect  that  harsh  lighting  can  have  on  its  appearance. 

(Tropical  seas.  West  Indies  & Atlantic  population  breeds  Banc  d’Arguin,  Mauritania,  Pagalu,  Gulf  of  Guinea  & widely 
throughout  Caribbean  S to  offshore  N Venezuela.  Other  populations  breed  from  Red  Sea  & Arabian  Gulf  locally 
through  Indian  Ocean  to  SE  China,  Philippines,  & N Australia.  Northern  populations  migratory,  wintering  at  sea  to 
S of  breeding  areas.) 


Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica  (5  1 , 28  1 , 3) 

Argyll  Near  Moss,  Tiree,  adult,  25th  April,  photo  (I.  Simms,  R.  M.  Ward). 

Devon  Bowling  Green  Marsh  RSPB,  Topsham  and  nearby,  two,  28th  June  to  11th  July,  photo 
(M.  S.  Wolinski  et  al);  also  seen  Dorset. 

Dorset  Abbotsbury  and  West  Bexington,  one,  29th  June  to  1st  July,  photo  (A.  Barrett,  M.  Morse 
et  al);  one  of  two  seen  also  in  Devon. 

(Small  population  in  N Germany  & Denmark.  Widespread  though  local  in  Spain  but  colonies  are  isolated  & small 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  To  E,  breeds  discontinuously  from  Turkey  & SW  Russia  through  Kazakhstan,  Mongolia  & NW 
China,  with  isolated  population  in  NE  China.  European  population  winters  coastal  W Africa,  S to  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
Asian  populations  winter  Persian  Gulf  to  Indian  subcontinent  & SE  Asia.  Other  races  occur  Australia  & the 
Americas.) 

Caspian  Tern  Hydroprogne  caspia  (26,  264,  I ) 

Clyde  Endrick  Mouth  NNR,  19th  June,  photo  (D.  O’Brien);  also  seen  North-east  Scotland. 
North-east  Scotland  Meikle  Loch,  adult,  21st  June,  photo  (R  S.  Crockett);  presumed  same  Loch 
of  Strathbeg  RSPB,  21st  June,  photo  (T.  W.  Marshall,  D.  Parnaby  et  al);  also  seen  Clyde. 

A quick  glance  at  a UK  distribution  map  of  this  impressive  tern  reveals  its  widespread  occurrence 
throughout  the  country  (Brit.  Birds  100:  720,  fig.  6).  Norfolk  clearly  has  the  monopoly  with  48 
records  to  date,  including  the  first,  at  Breydon  Water  in  1825,  while  Suffolk  is  second  with  27. 
Breydon  still  remains  particularly  attractive  to  this  species,  which  has  been  recorded  there  on  a 
further  18  occasions  after  the  first.  What  is  most  striking  about  the  species’  occurrence  pattern  is 
its  propensity  to  fly  over  coastal  rarity  hotspots  and  appear  at  virtually  any  inland  waterbody. 
Among  the  landlocked  counties,  Nottinghamshire  has  amassed  an  extraordinary  13  records,  and 
Leicestershire  and  Cambridgeshire  are  equally  impressive  with  seven  and  five  respectively. 

This  is  a real  midsummer  rarity,  with  the  bulk  of  records  falling  between  mid  June  and  mid 
August  - well  outside  the  traditional  vagrancy  periods  of  spring  and  autumn,  meaning  that  the 
discovery  of  one  of  these  hefty  and  unmistakable  terns  probably  almost  always  comes  as  some- 
thing of  a shock. 

The  numbers  recorded  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  were  lower  than  those  of  any 
other  decade  since  the  1950s,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  featured  in  the  BBRC  report  every  year 


Fig.  4.  Records  of  Caspian  Terns  Hydroprogne  caspia  in  Britain,  1950-2009. 
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3 1 2.  Juvenile  Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybrida , Saltholme,  Cleveland,  August  20 1 0. 


since  the  peak  year  of  1988  (when  there  were  18).  There  were  just  single  birds  in  2000,  2003  and 
2004,  and  just  one  individual  was  considered  to  account  for  the  three  sightings  in  Scotland  in  2010. 

(Isolated  European  population  breeds  Baltic  coasts  of  Estonia,  Sweden  & Finland  to  head  of  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  To  E, 
fragmented  populations  from  Black  Sea  coast  of  Ukraine  across  steppe-lake  region  of  C Asia  to  NW  Mongolia  & E 
China.  European  birds  winter  W Africa  to  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Asian  birds  winter  on  coasts  to  S of  breeding  range.  Other 
populations  in  Australia,  S Africa  & North  America.) 

Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybrida  (23,  170,7) 

Cambridgeshire  Ely  beet  pools,  adult,  28th  May  (S.  Sharp). 

Cheshire  & Wirral  Inner  Marsh  Farm  RSPB,  juvenile,  18th-24th  September,  photo  (C.  Wells, 
S.  Williams,  P.  Woollen  et  al.)-,  also  seen  Flintshire. 

Cleveland  Saltholme  Pools  RSPB,  juvenile,  28th  July  to  25th  August,  photo  (T.  Francis,  G.  Joynt, 
C.  Sharp  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  306;  plate  312). 

Cornwall  Dinham  Flats,  Camel  Estuary,  adult,  20th-23rd  April,  photo  (I.  Prophet  et  al.  per 
Cornwall  Recorder). 

Flintshire  Inner  Marsh  Farm  RSPB,  juvenile,  18th  September,  photo  (K.  Smith  et  al.)-,  also  seen 
Cheshire  & Wirral. 

Gower  Eglwys  Nunydd  Resr,  Port  Talbot,  juvenile,  25th-30th  September,  photo  (D.  Jenkins-Jones, 
W.  Morris,  J.  Slocombe  et  al.). 

Kent  Dungeness,  adult,  8th  May,  photo  (A.  Mears,  P.  Pearson,  A.  Rhodes  et  al.). 

Leicestershire  & Rutland  Rutland  Water,  juvenile,  31st  August  to  13th  September,  photo  (S.  M. 
Lister,  T.  J.  Sherwood  et  al.)-,  also  seen  Nottinghamshire,  Shropshire. 

Nottinghamshire  Annesley  Pit  Top,  juvenile,  4th  September  (P.  Naylor);  also  seen  Leicestershire 
& Rutland,  Shropshire. 

Shropshire  Venus  Pool  NR,  juvenile,  29th  August,  photo  (J.  Almond,  H.  J.  Griffiths  et  al.)-,  also 
seen  Leicestershire  & Rutland,  Nottinghamshire. 

2009  Lincolnshire  Alkborough  Flats,  adult,  27th  June  (N.  Drinkall). 

(Breeds  in  small,  scattered  colonies  through  S & E Europe  from  Iberia  to  Poland.  Numerous  & widespread  from  N 
Black  Sea  E to  W Kazakhstan,  with  Volga/Ural  River  complex  holding  most  of  European  population.  Winters  tropical 
W & C Africa  & from  Nile  Delta  to  E Africa.  Other  populations  in  Indian  subcontinent,  E Asia,  S Africa  & Australia.) 
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Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis  (2,  6,  I) 

Oxfordshire  Chipping  Norton,  juvenile  S.  o.  orientalis , 1 5th— 1 8th  December,  photo  (J.  Dunleavy) 
(Brit.  Birds  104:  plates  74,  101,  187,  313). 

All  the  ingredients  were  present  to  make  the  Oriental  Turtle  Dove  in  Oxfordshire  one  of  the  top 
birding  stories  of  winter  2010/11.  Indeed,  the  events  that  unfolded  in  Chipping  Norton  are  likely 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  birding  folklore  narratives  of  the  era.  The  bird  was  identified  origi- 
nally by  Richard  Thewlis  and  Ian  Lewington  from  photos  taken  in  December  2010  and  submitted 
over  a month  later  to  the  BTO’s  Garden  BirdWatch  by  an  unsuspecting  Mr  J.  Dunleavy.  It  was 
then  relocated  in  early  2011  by  Steve  Akers  in  his  back  garden,  on  the  other  side  of  Chipping 
Norton,  quite  independently  and  with  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  first  sighting.  Once  again,  Ian 
Lewington  was  instrumental  in  confirming  the  identification  (and  plate  313  is  of  the  bird  in 
spring  2011,  once  it  had  moulted  into  first-adult  plumage). 

The  bird  could  not  have  chosen  a better  garden  or  more  amenable  household,  as  the  Akers 
family  opened  their  home  to  literally  hundreds  of  birders,  allowing  them  to  view  the  bird  at  the 
well-stocked  feeding  station  in  their  back  garden  through  their  kitchen  window.  What’s  more,  the 
Akers  family  raised  a sizeable  sum  for  charity  in  the  process  (see  Brit.  Birds  104:  338-339).  When 
it  wasn’t  in  their  garden,  there  were  occasional  sightings  in  the  surrounding  area. 

Records  of  Oriental  Turtle  Doves  in  northern  Scotland  in  2002-03  were  attributed  to  the  race 
S.  o.  meena  of  central  Asia,  sometimes  referred  to  as  ‘Rufous  Turtle  Dove’,  but  the  Oxfordshire 
bird  was  the  first  of  the  nominate  form  since  one,  probably  of  this  taxon,  on  Fair  Isle  in  late 
October  1974.  Consequently,  this  individual  was  particularly  popular.  As  the  two  forms  are  often 
viewed  as  incipient  species  and  a potential  split,  this  long-staying  bird  was  especially  appreciated 
by  those  who  had  made  the  long  trek  to  northern  Scotland  and  already  added  meena  to  their 
lists;  they  now  have  an  armchair  tick  in  the  making. 

Awareness  of  Oriental  Turtle  Dove  is  now  more  widespread  than  ever,  and  any  Turtle  Dove 
S.  turtur  in  late  autumn  and  winter  is  worthy  of  close  inspection.  While  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  taxa  ( orientalis  and  meena ) are  well  documented  (e.g.  Hirschfeld  1992),  there  is  nevertheless 
some  convergence  of  characters  (for  example  the  tail  pattern;  Leader  2004)  and  an  apparent 
narrow  overlap  zone  in  southwest  Siberia  where  intergrades  occur.  So  not  all  individuals  are 


313.  First-adult  Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  o.  orientalis,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  April  2011. 
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straightforward,  and  a number  of  records  from  northern  Europe  have  not  been  assigned  to  sub- 
species. Some  examples  of  (the  late  moulting)  juvenile  meena  can  be  especially  tricky  and  might 
easily  be  overlooked  as  juvenile  Turtle  Doves,  a fact  worth  bearing  in  mind  for  Britain’s  growing 
army  of ‘self-find’  listers! 

( Breeds  from  S Urals,  E to  Japan  & S to  Tien  Shan  & Himalayas,  C China  & Taiwan.  Northern  populations  migratory, 
wintering  in  SE  Iran,  Indian  subcontinent,  & from  S China  to  N Thailand  & Indochina.) 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  americanus  (15,46,  I) 

Outer  Hebrides  Kilaulay,  South  Uist,  immature  male,  4th  November,  found  dead,  photo 
(T.  Fountain,  J.  Warner). 

(Breeds  across  S Canada  from  British  Columbia  to  New  Brunswick,  & through  USA  S to  C Mexico  and  Greater 
Antilles.  Winters  throughout  South  America  to  Argentina.) 

Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba 

Central  European  race, ‘Dark-breasted  Barn  Owl’  T.  a.  guttata  (-,  3,  0) 

2009  Lincolnshire  Goxhill  Haven,  20th  November,  found  dead,  ringed  in  Belgium,  photo  (M.  L. 
van  den  Bos,  G.  P.  Catley). 

( Resident  to  the  north  of  T.  a.  alba , from  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  east  to  western  Russia  and  south  to  Bulgaria, 
largely  to  the  east  of  the  3°C  January  isotherm.  Intergrades  with  nominate  tyto  are  frequent  towards  the  western  and 
southern  limits  of  its  range.) 

Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus  (c.  200,  206,  3) 

Outer  Hebrides  Lewis:  Mangersta,  adult  male,  12th  September  2009  to  5th  January,  photo,  see 
also  Brit.  Birds  103:  603;  presumed  same  Brue,  17th  February,  photo  (M.  S.  Scott  et  al.),  Borve, 
1 1 th— 27th  March,  photo  (M.  S.  Scott  et  al),  Mangersta,  14th  July  (C.  & R.  Anderson).  Aird  an 
Runair,  North  Uist,  male,  14th  April,  photo  (K.  Jones,  M.  Misso  et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  192); 
presumed  same,  6th  May,  photo  (J.  Boyle).  Hirta,  St  Kilda,  adult  male,  4th  June,  photo  (W.  T.  S. 
Miles,  S.  Money). 

Shetland  Crussa  Field,  Unst,  female,  lst-2nd  May,  photo  (R.  Brookes,  G.  Rodger,  B.  H. 
Thomason  et  al.)  (plate  314). 

(Occasionally  breeds  N Scandinavia  & Iceland,  depending  on  availability  of  small  mammals.  Outside  Europe,  erratic 
circumpolar  breeder  across  tundra  & N islands  of  Arctic  Russia,  Siberia,  Alaska,  Canada  & N Greenland.  Most 
disperse  S in  winter  but  some  resident  or  nomadic  if  food  available.) 


3 I 4.  Female  Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus,  Crussa  Field,  Unst,  Shetland,  May  2010. 
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Common  Nighthawk  Chordeiles  minor  (I,  20,  I) 

Co.  Durham  Horden,  juvenile  male,  1 1th  October,  photo  (M.  Penrose). 

Although  this  species  has  been  found  in  Nottinghamshire  (in  1971)  and  Greater  London  (in 
1984),  this  is  the  first  record  for  the  east  coast,  at  least  on  the  mainland.  It  was  found  on  the  same 
day  as  a Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus  at  North  Gare,  1 1 km  to  the  south.  Interestingly,  the  pre- 
ceding days  had  seen  a predominantly  easterly  airflow  across  the  North  Atlantic,  so  it  is  not 
entirely  clear  how  these  birds  were  displaced  to  Northeast  England  - but  there  had  been  some 
deep  Atlantic  low-pressure  systems  bringing  strong  westerlies  on  5th  and  6th  October  and 
perhaps  these  two  birds  may  have  been  reorientating,  having  initially  made  landfall  farther  north 
and  west.  It  is  also  possible,  of  course,  that  they  had  left  a ship  in  the  North  Sea  following  this  dis- 
placement. 

The  nighthawk  was  found  by  the  named  observer,  a construction  manager  on  a building  site. 
He  realised  that  it  was  unfamiliar  and  thought  it  might  be  some  sort  of  owl.  It  was  very 
approachable,  sitting  in  a lone  tree,  so  he  took  several  photos  with  a digital  camera.  He  also  saw  it 
flying  around  and  at  one  point  it  even  attempted  to  land  on  his  car  roof.  That  could  have  been 
the  end  of  the  story,  but  the  next  day  Ian  Smith  visited  the  site  on  business.  When  he  was  shown 
the  photographs  of  the  ‘funny-looking  bird’,  he  immediately  identified  it  but,  unfortunately, 
despite  much  subsequent  searching,  it  was  never  seen  again.  Yet  again,  digital  photos  have 
enabled  us  to  confirm  the  identification  of  a bird  not  seen  by  a birder,  and  even  to  be  confident 
of  its  age  and  sex. 

( Breeds  throughout  temperate  North  America,  S to  Panama.  Winters  South  America,  S to  C Argentina.  Some  migrate 
over  W Atlantic,  occurs  on  passage  in  Bermuda  & Lesser  Antilles.) 

Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidas  (0,  72,  2) 

Carmarthenshire  Cefn  Sidan  Sands,  Pembrey,  20th  March,  photo  (D.  Davidson,  G.  Harper, 
R.  Hunt  et  al). 

Suffolk  Kessingland,  26th  March  to  6th  April,  photo  (M.  Tickner  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  159; 
plate  315). 

2009  Cornwall  Nanjizal,  13th  May  (K.  A.  Wilson). 

(Locally  common  throughout  Mediterranean  basin  from  Iberia  to  Greece,  but  rare  or  absent  from  many  regions. 
Outside  Europe,  breeds  locally  from  Mauritania  & Canary  Islands  across  NW  Africa  & Middle  East  to  Arabian 
Peninsula  & coastal  S Iran.  Most  winter  N African  tropics,  but  some  remain  in  S Europe.) 


3 I 5.  Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidus,  Kessingland,  Suffolk,  April  20 1 0. 
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European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus  (196,  112,  I) 

Yorkshire  Easington,  juvenile,  1 2th— 1 3th  September,  photo  (D.  Adams,  B.  Napierski). 

2008  Lincolnshire  Donna  Nook,  28th  May  (J.  P.  Siddle). 

Anyone  looking  at  a field  guide  for  the  first  time  might  think  that  a bright  blue  bird  the  size  of  a 
Jackdaw  Corvus  monedula  would  be  unlikely  to  cause  the  Committee  much  deliberation. 
Nonetheless,  this  species  is  large  and  obvious  and  so  may  be  reported  by  members  of  the  public, 
who  are  unlikely  to  submit  a watertight  description.  Furthermore,  Rollers  can  become  surpris- 
ingly elusive  and  wander  quite  widely,  making  it  difficult  to  assess  numbers.  The  2010  bird  made 
itself  even  more  elusive  by  being  found  within  the  confines  of  a gas  terminal  with  no  public 
access. 

European  Rollers  are  declining  across  much  of  their  European  range  and  the  two  here  are  the 
first  to  be  accepted  since  two  in  2007.  There  were  1 1 sightings  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century 
(compared  with  12  in  the  1990s,  18  in  the  1980s,  32  in  the  1970s,  23  in  the  1960s  and  16  in  the 
1950s).  Rollers  have  been  seen  in  Britain  in  every  month  except  December  although  there  have 
been  no  new  arrivals  between  November  and  March,  all  reports  from  the  winter  months  being  of 
birds  that  turned  up  earlier  and  remained.  Of  the  four  records  from  January  to  March  and  the 
five  from  April,  the  most  recent  was  in  1955,  while  the  last  bird  seen  in  November  was  in  1968, 
and  the  only  two  found  in  that  month  date  from  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  an  overall  peak 
in  sightings  in  May  and  June  and  another,  smaller,  one  in  September  and  October,  although  July 
and  August  records  are  not  unusual.  In  recent  years,  spring  records  have  become  increasingly  rare 
and  the  12  accepted  since  2000  have  been  found  in  May  (2),  June  (1),  July  (4),  August  (1), 
September  (1)  and  October  (3). 

There  are  sightings  from  most  recording  areas,  although  there  are  a few  gaps  in  the  west.  East 
Anglia  accounts  for  the  largest  proportion  of  records,  leading  to  suggestions  that  most  of  our 
vagrants  arrive  from  the  east  rather  than  the  south.  In  the  twenty-first  century,  half  of  the  records 
(six)  have  been  on  the  east  coast  of  England  between  Northumberland  and  Lincolnshire  (in  May 
and  July-October),  with  the  remainder  scattered  rather  widely:  three  in  Wales  (two  in  July  and 
one  in  October),  one  in  Sussex  in  June,  one  on  Scilly  in  October  and  one  in  Scotland  (the  west 
coast  of  Ayrshire)  in  May. 

(NW  Africa  and  S Europe  from  Portugal  to  Greece,  and  locally  through  Balkan  countries  and  E Poland  to  Estonia  & 
E to  Ukraine.  More  numerous  from  Turkey  & S Russia  to  S Urals,  SW  Siberia  and  C Asia  to  W China  and  N Pakistan. 
Some  winter  equatorial  W Africa  but  most  in  E Africa  from  Kenya  to  Zimbabwe.) 

Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus  (0,  I 15,4) 

Cleveland  North  Gare,  first-winter,  1 1th  October,  trapped,  photo  (D.  Clayton,  D.  Harrison  et  al). 
Isles  of  Scilly  Troy  Town  and  Parsonage,  St  Agnes,  first- winter,  14th- 18th  October,  photo  (P.  R. 
Brash,  M.  J.  Pearson  et  al). 

Outer  Hebrides  North  Locheynort,  Bornais,  South  Uist,  one,  10th  October,  two,  11th,  one  to 
12th  October,  photo  (S.  E.  Duffield,  J.  Poyner  et  al). 

(Breeds  throughout  S Canada,  & USA  E of  Rocky  Mountains.  Migrates  throughout  E USA  to  winter  in  N South 
America.  Other  races  resident  in  South  America.) 

Brown  Shrike  Lanius  cristatus  (0,  8,  2) 

Cornwall  Sennen  Cove,  female,  20th  May,  photo  (M.  Warren  et  al.  per  birding  information 
services). 

Surrey  Staines  Moor,  first-winter,  11th  October  2009  to  2nd  January,  photo;  see  also  Brit.  Birds 
103:605. 

Yorkshire  Flamborough  Head,  first-winter,  7th  November,  photo  (B.  8c  J.  Beaumont,  C.  C. 
Thomas  et  al). 

2009  Shetland  Geosetter,  Mainland,  first-winter,  11th  October,  photo  (D.  Fairhurst,  G.  Taylor 
et  al). 

The  female  in  Cornwall  showed  characters  consistent  with  nominate  cristatus , currently  the  only 
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subspecies  on  the  British  List,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  three  first-winters  listed  here  were  also  of 
this  form.  However,  some  confusion  surrounds  the  diagnosis  of  the  disputed  form  confusus  and 
more  work  is  needed  before  we  can  assign  vagrant  individuals  confidently.  The  1999  Irish  bird, 
which  showed  characteristics  intermediate  between  cristatus  and  lucionensis , showed  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  assume  that  all  birds  originate  from  the  core  range  of  the  nominate  form. 

(Breeds  from  Ob  River  basin  in  S Siberia,  E to  Sea  of  Okhotsk  & Kamchatka,  N Japan  & throughout  much  of  E 
China.  Nominate  cristatus  winters  Indian  subcontinent  & throughout  SE  Asia  to  Philippines,  N Borneo  & 
Indonesian  islands.) 


Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus  (0,  77,  3) 

Hampshire  Forton  Lake,  Gosport,  adult  female,  1 0th— 1 1th  September,  photo  ( J.  A.  Norton  et  al). 
Lincolnshire  Gibraltar  Point  NNR,  first-winter,  10th  October,  photo  (A.  Burgess,  R.  Hayes,  K.  M. 
Wilson  et  al). 

Shetland  Scousburgh,  Mainland,  adult  female,  1 2th—  1 7th  October,  photo  (J.  Aalto, 
M.  Suojarinne,  B.  & J.  Wood  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  403;  plate  316). 

After  a two-year  absence,  this  species  makes  a welcome  return  to  the  BBRC  report.  All  three  records 
published  here  involved  birds  showing  characters  most  commonly  associated  with  the  form 
isabellinus.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent  form  recorded  in  Britain,  but  is  yet  to  be  formally 
accepted  to  the  British  List.  This  hurdle  is  complicated  by  the  variation  found  in  females  and  first- 
winters  (the  predominant  plumage  types  to  be  recorded  in  Britain,  with  2010  representing  a typical 
showing),  and  also  the  ongoing  debate  about  where  the  lines  should  be  drawn  between  the  various 
taxa  (and  even  their  nomenclature)  (e.g.  Panov  2009).  Given  the  decision  to  treat  phoenicuroides 
and  isabellinus  as  separate  species  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Collins  Bird  Guide,  birders  may  be 
encouraged  to  take  more  interest  in  assigning  these  shrikes  to  subspecies  level  and,  hopefully,  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  resolve  the  situation  relating  to  the  national  list,  which  should  in  turn  enable 
BBRC  to  report  the  relative  frequency  of  the  two  forms  more  accurately. 

(Breeds  widely  across  arid  regions  of  C Asia  from  Caspian  Sea  and  W Iran  E to  Tajikistan,  Afghanistan,  N Pakistan, 
S Mongolia  & NW  China,  with  isolated  subspecies  in  Zaidam  depression,  N Tibetan  Plateau.  Winters  NE  & E Africa, 
S Arabian  Peninsula,  S Iran  & NW  Indian  subcontinent.) 


316.  Adult  female  Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus  with  a freshly  hung  Twite  Carduelis  flavirostris 
at  one  of  several  larders  that  this  bird  established  during  its  six-day  stay;  Scousburgh,  Shetland, 
October  20 1 0. 
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Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor  (21,  161,  I ) 

Isles  of  Sally  Near  airport,  St  Mary’s,  male,  8th— 1 3th  September,  photo  (K.  Webb  et  al.  per  Isles 
of  Scilly  Recorder);  also  seen  Norfolk. 

Norfolk  Kelling  and  Salthouse, 
male,  1 7th—  1 9th  August,  photo 
(J.  Sellwood  et  al.)  (plate  317); 
also  seen  Isles  of  Scilly. 

Readers  may  well  be  surprised 
that  the  Norfolk  and  Scilly 
records  are  treated  here  as 
involving  the  same  individual, 
despite  the  sightings  being  some 
600  km  and  almost  three  weeks 
apart.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
a close  examination  of  the  excel- 
lent images  available  for  the  bird 
at  both  localities  revealed  an 
exact  match  in  several  distinctive 
plumage  features  - including  the 
pattern  in  the  wings  and  the 
outline  of  the  black  mask  - and 
the  state  of  the  bird’s  moult.  One 
account  submitted  also  showed 
that  if  the  bird  had  followed  a 
direct  track  from  the  north  or  northeastern  part  of  the  species’  breeding  range  to  Norfolk  and 
continued  along  it,  it  would  eventually  have  arrived  on  Scilly. 

(European  range  centred  E of  Balkans  to  E Poland,  with  small  numbers  W through  N Mediterranean  to  S France  & 
NE  Spain.  To  E,  breeds  locally  from  Black  Sea  coasts,  across  S Russia  & Kazakhstan  to  NW  China  & SW  Siberia. 
Migrates  through  E Africa  to  winter  in  S Africa,  from  Namibia  to  S Mozambique  & N South  Africa.) 

Southern  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  meridionalis  (0,  22,  I) 

North-east  Scotland  Loch  of  Strathbeg  RSPB,  first-winter  L.  m.  pallidirostris,  14th- 18th  October, 
photo  (X.  Funnell,  H.  E.  Maggs  et  al.). 

The  several  well-seen  and  photographed  pallidirostris  in  Britain  in  recent  years  have  enabled  a 
growing  familiarity  with  this  taxon  among  the  birding  community.  The  occurrence  pattern  (or 
lack  of  one)  suggests  that  almost  any  patch,  including  those  deep  inland,  may  receive  a future 
visit  from  this  central  Asian  vagrant.  The  statistics  show  that  first-winters  predominate, 
appearing  from  mid  September  and  peaking  in  early  November,  although  there  are  April  and 
June/July  records  on  the  books  too. 

Both  the  nomenclature  and  the  taxonomy  of  pallidirostris  are  currently  in  a state  of  flux.  The 
English  name  ‘Steppe  Grey  Shrike’  is  widely  used  in  western  Europe  for  pallidirostris , despite 
being  applied  to  Great  Grey  Shrike  L.  excubitor  of  the  races  L.  e.  homeyeri/leucopterus  in  the 
Russian  literature.  Furthermore,  the  steppe  grassland  of  central  Asia  is  not  the  biome  typically 
occupied  by  pallidirostris , which  usually  frequents  desert  and  semi-desert  with  scattered  saxaul 
Haloxylon  sp.  and  scrub  including  Halimodendron  halodendron.  Here  it  often  occurs  alongside 
the  likes  of  Isabelline  Shrikes  L.  isabellinus,  Sykes’s  Warblers  Hippolais  rama  and  Asian  Desert 
Warblers  Sylvia  nana.  Taxonomic  changes  are  waiting  in  the  wings,  with  a recent  molecular  phy- 
logeny  of  the  ‘great  grey  shrike  complex’  revealing  that  pallidirostris  is  closely  related  to  lahtora  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent  (Olsson  et  al.  2010).  This  research  established  that  both  of  these  forms, 
together  with  aucheri  and  buryi  of  the  Middle  East,  are  sufficiently  distant  from  others  in  the 
complex  to  merit  treatment  as  a distinct  species,  L.  lahtora,  with  pallidirostris  becoming  a race  of 
lahtora,  and  perhaps  with  the  ‘new’  species  adopting  the  name  Asian  Grey  Shrike.  The  authors 


3 I 7.  Male  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor,  Kelling,  Norfolk, 
August  2010. 
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acknowledge,  however,  that  there  is  conflict  between  the  genetic  data  in  their  findings  and  mor- 
phological appearance,  which  has  governed  the  relationships  within  this  complex  until  now.  The 
dynamic  aspects  of  taxonomy,  identification  and  nomenclature  connected  with  both  Great  Grey 
and  Southern  Grey  Shrikes  seem  unlikely  to  wane  in  the  near  future.  Further  research  is  required 
and  observers  are  urged  to  photograph  and  make  detailed  notes  on  any ‘odd’  grey  shrike  encoun- 
tered. Indeed,  a claim  of  homeyeri  Great  Grey  Shrike  from  2010  is  currently  in  circulation  with 
the  Committee. 

(Central  Asian  race  L.  m.  pallidirostris  breeds  C Asia  from  lower  Volga  E to  S Mongolia  and  extreme  NW  China,  S to 
N Iran  and  N Pakistan.  Winters  to  S and  W of  breeding  range  from  Sudan,  N Ethiopia  and  Somalia  through  Arabian 
Peninsula  to  W Iran.) 


Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator 

West  Mediterranean  islands  race, ‘Balearic  Woodchat  Shrike’  L.  s.  badius 

(0,8,1) 

Cornwall  Windmill  Farm  NR,  first-summer  male,  1 0th— 1 1th  April,  photo  (per  birding  informa- 
tion services). 

(Restricted  to  islands  in  W Mediterranean  including  Balearics,  Corsica  & Sardinia,  E to  Elba  & Capraia.  Winters  in 
W Africa,  from  Ivory  Coast  to  N Cameroon.) 


PendulineTit  Rem/z  pendulinus  (0,  232,  13) 


The  group  of  seven  at 
Minsmere  on  21st  March  is 
the  largest  flock  on  record 
in  Britain.  And  the  three 
birds  seen  in  Kent  in  late 
March  and  early  April 
included  one  ringed 
in  Sussex  in  November 
2009  (part  of  the  ring 
number,  read  in  the  field, 


Essex/Greater  London  Rainham  Marshes  RSPB,  three:  one,  30th  January  to  14th  March,  photo 
(H.  Vaughan  et  al.)-,  two,  21st-23rd  October,  photo  (M.  Dent  et  al.). 

Kent  Dungeness  RSPB,  at  least  one  from  2009  remaining  to  26th  January,  see  also  Brit.  Birds  103: 
607-608;  three,  presumed  same  as  those  from  autumn  2009,  including  male  in  song,  24th  March 
to  5th  April,  ringed,  photo  (D.  Walker  et  al).  Grove  Ferry  NNR,  two,  male  and  female,  seen  inter- 
mittently, 25th  January  to  3rd  April,  photo  (P.  Upson  et  al.  per  Kent  Recorder).  Dungeness  RSPB, 
male,  23rd-27th  October, 
photo  (D.  Major  et  al.). 

Suffolk  Minsmere  RSPB, 
four,  16th-20th  March, 
seven,  21st  March,  at  least 
two  remaining  to  30th 
March,  photo  (J.  Evans, 

R.  Harvey,  R.  Walden  et  al. 
per  Suffolk  Recorder)  (plate 
318). 

2009  Essex/Greater  London 
Rainham  Marshes  RSPB, 
two,  6th  December  2008  to 
29th  March,  photo  (note 
revised  dates,  Brit.  Birds 
102:  587;  103:  607-608). 


3 I 8.  Penduline  Tit  Rem/z  pendulinus,  Minsmere,  Suffolk,  March  20 1 0. 
One  of  a record  British  flock  of  seven  birds  at  the  RSPB’s  flagship 
reserve. 
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was  sufficient  to  confirm  the  bird’s  identity).  With  small  influxes  in  several  recent  years,  and  with 
many  birds  homing  in  on  potentially  suitable  breeding  habitat,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  too  long 
before  this  species  joins  that  elite  group  of  BBRC  species  breeding  in  Britain. 

(Widely  but  locally  distributed  throughout  C & E Europe,  from  Denmark,  Germany  & Italy  NE  to  C Sweden  & 
Estonia.  Absent  from  much  of  NW  Europe  but  locally  numerous  in  Spain.  To  E,  breeds  from  S Russia  to  Volga  River. 
Largely  resident  or  dispersive  in  Europe.  Other  races,  sometimes  regarded  as  separate  species,  occur  in  C Asia  & from 
S Siberia  to  NE  China,  & winter  NW  Indian  subcontinent,  S China  & S Japan.) 


Long-tailed  Tit  Aegithalos  caudatus 

Northern  race, ‘Northern  Long-tailed  Tit’  A.  c.  caudatus  (-,  8,  4) 

Norfolk  Stiffkey,  31st  October,  photo  (A.  I.  McElwee). 

Suffolk  Southwold,  two,  1 7th— 1 9th  October,  photo  (M.  Deans,  S.  J.  Nixon,  B.  J.  Small  et  al).  Low- 
estoft, 13th  November,  photo  (J.  Gaskell  et  al.  per  Suffolk  Recorder). 

The  above  records  are  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  that  was  a much  larger  invasion  into  northwest 
Europe  in  the  late  autumn  of  2010,  proving  once  again  that  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel 
present  formidable  barriers  to  this  (and  many  other)  species.  In  the  Netherlands,  where  several 
thousand  birds  were  recorded  during  this  invasion,  many  birds  were  seen  actively  migrating, 
sometimes  over  water,  and  in  large  groups  (e.g.  33+).  By  late  winter  there  were  still  birds  to  be 
found  at  scattered  sites  across  the  Dutch  countryside,  before  they  seemingly  slipped  back  to  their 
breeding  grounds  farther  north  and  east.  There  was  one  Dutch  control  of  a bird  ringed  in 
Lithuania  (van  Bemmelen  in  prep.). 

(N  and  E Europe,  and  N Asia  east  through  Siberia  and  N Mongolia  to  Kamchatka,  Hokkaido  and  NE  China.  Largely 
resident  or  dispersive  outside  the  breeding  season.) 

Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis  (II,  287,  13) 

Fair  Isle  Shirva,  first-winter,  1 4th—  15th  August,  photo  (J.  Ashton-Booth  et  al).  Vaadal,  first- 
winter,  31st  August  to  2nd  September,  trapped,  photo  (I.  & S.  Hunter  et  al). 

Norfolk  Holme,  adult  male,  6th-16th  September,  trapped,  photo  (G.  Andrews,  S.  Barker  et  al). 
Outer  Hebrides  Grogarry,  South  Uist,  first-winter,  8th  September,  photo  (S.  E.  Duffield,  J.  B. 
Kemp,  B.  Rabbitts). 

Shetland  Unst,  two:  Haroldswick,  18th  August,  photo  (R.  Brookes,  W.  T.  S.  Miles,  R.  M.  Tallack 
et  al.)',  Norwick,  first-winter,  28th  September,  photo  (T.  Davison,  R.  M.  R.  James,  W.  Soar).  Main- 
land, five:  Sumburgh  Head,  first-winter,  4th-5th  September,  photo  (R.  Riddington  et  al); 
Kergord,  23rd-24th  September  (D.  R.  Watson);  Sumburgh  Head,  adult,  23rd-27th  September, 
photo  (D.  Andrews  et  al.  per  Shetland  Recorder);  Sullom,  first-winter,  26th  September,  photo 
(A.  Butler,  D.  Houghton,  J.  A.  Norton);  Busta  House,  30th  September  (R  Cosgrove,  F.  Shilling 
et  al).  Out  Skerries,  first-winter,  4th  September,  photo  (M.  S.  Chapman,  E.  Tait,  R.  W.  Tait). 
Tresta,  Fetlar,  28th-29th  September,  photo  (B.  H.  Thomason  et  al). 

2009  Fair  Isle  Burkle,  1 6th— 1 9th  September,  photo  (D.  N.  Shaw  et  al). 

2009  Shetland  Out  Skerries,  adult,  15th  October,  photo  (M.  J.  McKee,  C.  Turner,  T.  Warrick 
et  al). 

(Breeds  locally  in  N Scandinavia,  becoming  widespread  across  N Russia  E to  extreme  NE  Siberia,  S to  Baikal  region, 
Ussuriland  & NE  China.  Other  races  breed  in  Alaska,  & Kamchatka  through  Kuril  Islands  to  N Japan.  Migrant 
through  E China  to  winter  widely  in  SE  Asia  to  Java,  Philippines  & Sulawesi.) 

Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei  (0,  105,  2) 

Norfolk  Holme,  22nd-23rd  November,  trapped,  photo  (S.  Barker  et  al).  Wells  Woods,  29th 
November  to  3rd  December,  photo  (S.  M.  Woodman  et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  104:  plate  21). 

(Breeds  in  Altai  Mountains  to  W Mongolia,  S through  Tien  Shan  & Pamirs  to  NE  Afghanistan,  NW  Himalayas  & 
mountains  in  NW  China.  Winters  S Afghanistan  to  N India,  E to  W Bengal.  Another  race  breeds  in  C China  from 
Hebei  to  S Yunnan,  W to  lower  slopes  of  Tibetan  Plateau.) 
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Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  bonelli  (I,  90,  6) 

Devon  Lundy  Island,  first-winter,  4th  September,  trapped,  photo  (A.  M.  8c  R.  J.  Taylor). 

Norfolk  Eccles  on  Sea,  14th  May  (P.  ).  Heath,  A.  J.  Kane  et  al.).  Wells  Woods,  26th-28th 
September,  photo  (S.  J.  White  et  ah). 

Shetland  Creadyknowe,  Whalsay,  first-winter,  9th — 15th  September,  trapped,  photo  (J.  L.  Irvine, 
B.  Marshall  et  ah).  Seafield,  Lerwick,  Mainland,  1 1th— 1 5th  October,  photo  (J.  G.  Brown  et  ah); 
presumed  same  Helendale,  Lerwick,  29th  October  to  1st  November  (P.  M.  Ellis  et  ah). 

Yorkshire  Bempton,  1 1 th— 1 2th  September,  photo  (T.  Dolan  etal). 

A fairly  typical  batch  of  records  in  many  ways,  although  six  in  a year  is  just  one  short  of  the 
record  total,  in  2006.  The  totals  for  this  species  need  to  be  treated  with  caution,  however,  as  there 
are  almost  as  many  undetermined  records  of  Western  Bonelli’s/Eastern  Bonelli’s  as  there  are  birds 
identified  to  species,  although  the  implication  here  is  that  the  majority  of  undetermined  birds  are 
in  fact  Western  Bonelli’s  (there  are  just  five  accepted  records  of  Eastern  Bonelli’s). 

Spring  records  of  Western  Bonelli’s  are  surprisingly  scarce,  and  the  one  in  Norfolk  is  only  the 
16th  for  this  season,  all  having  been  found  between  29th  April  and  3rd  June,  apart  from  three 
separate  sightings  on  9th  April.  Most  spring  records  are  from  the  southern  coastal  counties 
between  Scilly  and  Suffolk,  but  there  have  also  been  singles  in  Yorkshire,  Cumbria,  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  and  singing  birds  inland  in  Cheshire  and  Radnorshire.  Another  15  undetermined  birds 
in  spring  show  a similar  pattern,  including  one  inland  in  Leicestershire.  Quite  why  the  species  is 
so  rare  here  in  spring  is  a mystery,  especially  as  it  is  a common  breeding  bird  in  France. 

Autumn  records  are  more  frequent  and  widespread.  There  are  records  from  most  coastal  coun- 
ties from  Northumberland  to  Scilly,  but  none  elsewhere  in  England.  In  Wales,  there  are  six  records 
from  Bardsey,  Caernarfonshire,  as  well  as  the  first  British  record,  which  was  on  Skokholm,  Pem- 
brokeshire, in  1948;  while  there  is  also  a single  record  from  the  Calf  of  Man.  Nearly  all  the  Scottish 
records  come  from  Orkney,  Shetland  and  Fair  Isle,  apart  from  singles  in  Argyll  and  Borders  in  2006. 
Sightings  are  spread  right  through  the  autumn,  with  the  earliest  on  7th  August,  a distinct  peak  in 
September  and,  while  November  records  like  the  bird  in  Shetland  in  2010  may  seem  unusual,  there 
have  been  at  least  five  others  either  found  in  that  month  or  lingering  into  it,  with  two  birds  in 
Orkney  remaining  until  15th.  Once  again,  undetermined  birds  show  a similar  pattern,  although 
there  is  an  inland  record  from  Berkshire  and  a couple  of  sightings  from  the  Welsh  mainland. 

Separation  of  Western  and  Eastern  Bonelli’s  Warblers  is  not  a task  to  be  undertaken  lightly. 
Although  suggested  plumage  characters  have  been  published  (Harvey  1999;  Page  1999),  subse- 
quent research  has  not  been  able  to  confirm  that  these  are  consistent,  especially  in  autumn 
(Svensson  2002).  Occhiato  (2007)  provided  useful  comparative  photographs  of  both  species, 
although  these  were  of  adults  in  spring,  and  the  application  of  the  criteria  to  young  birds  in 
autumn  is  uncertain.  There  is  also  some  overlap  in  measurements  so  that,  even  in  the  hand,  not 
all  silent  birds  will  be  separable. 

What’s  more,  singing  birds  can  also  be  difficult  to  separate,  as  the  songs  of  the  two  species  are 
extremely  similar.  Groenendijk  & Luijendijk  (2011)  cleared  some  of  the  fog  surrounding  vocal 
similarities  and  differences,  however,  and  sonogram  analysis  may  prove  conclusive.  Fortunately, 
the  two  species  have  quite  different  contact  calls:  a strong  ‘hoo-eet’  in  the  case  of  Western 
Bonelli’s,  and  a ‘chup’  in  the  case  of  Eastern  Bonelli’s.  Nevertheless,  observers  must  ensure  that 
the  bird  is  actually  seen  to  call,  and  that  the  call  is  properly  transcribed  or,  even  better,  recorded. 

(Breeding  range  centred  on  SW  Europe  from  Iberia  to  N France,  S Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  & locally  in  mountains 
of  N Africa.  Winters  along  S edge  of  Sahara,  from  Senegal  & S Mauritania  to  N Cameroon.) 

Western  Bonelli’s/Eastern  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
bonelli/orientalis  (0,  74,  I) 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  first-year,  10th— 1 1 th  September,  trapped,  photo  (P.  A.  Brown  et  ah). 
2008  Fair  Isle  Hjukni  Geo,  17th— 18th  September,  photo  (P.  Mayer  etal.  per  Fair  Isle  Recorder). 

(Western:  see  above.  Eastern:  breeding  confined  to  E Mediterranean,  from  Bosnia-Hercegovina  to  S Bulgaria  & 
Greece,  east  to  S Turkey.  Winters  in  NE  Africa,  from  Sudan  to  Ethiopia.) 
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Iberian  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  ibericus  (0,  18,  7) 

Gwent  Wentwood  Forest,  male  in  song,  10th  May  to  18th  June,  sound  recording,  photo  (A.  Pym, 
C.  Trott  per  Gwent  Recorder). 

Kent  Walderslade,  Chatham,  male  in  song,  29th  April  to  9th  June,  sound  recording,  photo  (P.  B. 
Harnett,  N.  L.  Jarman  et  al.). 

Norfolk  Stiffkey  Fen,  male  in  song,  3rd  April,  sound  recording,  photo  (J.  R.  McCallum,  A.  I. 
McElwee  et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  160).  Titchwell  RSPB,  male  in  song,  29th-30th  April,  sound 
recording,  photo  (A.  M.  Stoddart  et  al.). 

Shetland  Baltasound,  Unst,  male  in  song,  4th  June,  sound  recording,  photo  (A.  I.  & S.  J.  McElwee 
et  al.)  (plate  319). 

Yorkshire  Potteric  Carr,  male  in  song,  11th  May  to  22nd  June,  sound  recording,  photo  (R.  J. 
Scott,  N.  Whitehouse  et  al.).  Grimston,  male  in  song,  1 3th— 1 8th  June,  sound  recording,  photos 
(T.  Isherwood,  G.  Taylor  et  al). 

2009  Hampshire  Brockenhurst,  male  in  song,  10th— 17th  May,  sound  recording,  photo 
(D.  Houghton  et  al). 

2004  Cheshire  & Wirral  Dibbinsdale,  male  in  song,  29th  April  to  20th  May,  sound  recording, 
photo  (P.  Brewster,  P.  S.  Woollen  et  al.). 

The  year  2010  was  a record  one  for  this  species.  Contributing  factors  must  include  the  growing 
familiarity  with  the  species’  key  song  phrases,  especially  the  upward-inflected  ‘wheep’  notes. 

The  emerging  pattern  of  occurrence  indicates  that  an  Iberian  Chiffchaff  could  appear  almost 

anywhere  in  Britain,  inland  or  coastal,  from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west!  Dates  now 
span  the  period  from  early  April  to  late 
June.  As  the  morphological  differences 
between  Iberian  and  Common  Chiffchaff 
P.  collybita  are  so  subtle,  recordings  of  the 
song  and  call  will,  evidently,  continue  to  be 
crucial  in  confirming  identification,  and  all 
accepted  records  to  date  have  included 
sound  recordings  in  the  submission. 

The  belated  acceptance  of  a much-dis- 
cussed individual  at  Dibbinsdale,  Mersey- 
side, in  April  and  May  2004,  is  published 
here  and  an  analysis  of  this  bird  appears 
with  sound  recordings  and  sonograms  at 
www.club300.de/  (go  to  publications/arti- 
cles); see  also  Collinson  & Melling  (2008). 

There  is  still  much  to  be  discovered 
about  Iberian  Chiffchaffs,  in  particular  the 
increasing  frequency  with  which  singing 
individuals  establish  territories  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain  (and  else- 
where in  Europe  north  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean), at  a time  when  the  breeding  range 
in  far  southwestern  France  is  contracting, 
and  the  population  is  in  severe  decline  (and 
seemingly  being  replaced  by  Common 
Chiffchaffs;  Dubois  2008).  Furthermore, 
vagrant  males  of  other  Mediterranean  war- 
blers only  infrequently  maintain  a territory 
for  a prolonged  period  in  Britain;  tor 
Fig.  5.  Records  of  Iberian  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus  example,  Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler 
ibericus  in  Britain,  1950-2009. 
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P.  bonelli , which  breeds  as 
close  as  southern  Nor- 
mandy in  France,  has 
done  so  on  just  three 
occasions  (Cheshire  & 

Wirral  1963,  Kent  1967 
and  Scilly  1981,  plus  the 
recent  long-stayer  in 
Derbyshire,  in  July  and 
August  2011,  which  has 
not  yet  been  assessed  by 
BBRC).  Other  issues 
where  further  research  is 
required  include  ‘mixed 
singing’,  where  a bird  will 
include  phrases  of 
Common  Chiffchaff 
within  its  song,  how  the 
frequency  with  which 
each  song  is  given  can 
change  as  its  stay  pro- 
gresses, and  the  reasons 
for  the  curiously  scruffy 
plumage  of  some  indi- 
viduals, such  as  the  well-watched  Potteric  Carr  bird  in  2010. 

Observers  will  hopefully  have  more  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  the  less  distinctive 
conflict  song  and,  especially,  the  call;  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  method  for  detecting 
Britain’s  first  female  and  also  autumn  records. 

(Breeds  locally  in  French  Pyrenees  & S throughout  W Iberia.  N African  range  restricted  to  NW  Morocco  & N Algeria 
to  NW  Tunisia.  Wintering  range  poorly  known.) 

Marmora’s  Warbler  Sylvia  sarda  (0,  5,  I) 

Gwent  Blorenge,  Abergavenny,  first-summer  male  in  song,  3rd-15th  June,  photo  (T.  Hutton, 
A.  Perry,  M.  Wright  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  238;  plate  320). 

All  records  of  Marmora’s  Warbler  in  Britain  have  involved  males  in  song,  found  between  12th 
May  and  8th  June.  But  this  year’s  bird,  a male  on  territory  on  moorland  far  from  the  coast,  is 
most  reminiscent  of  the  first  British  record,  on  Midhope  Moor  in  Yorkshire,  which  stayed  from 
15th  May  to  24th  July  1982.  The  other  four  were  found  at  coastal  sites:  Spurn  (Yorkshire)  in 
1992,  St  Abbs  (Borders)  in  1993,  and  Scolt  Head  (Norfolk)  and  Sizewell  (Suffolk)  in  2001.  The 
Blorenge  bird  was  aged  as  a first-summer  by  the  old,  worn  wing  feathers.  The  age  of  the  previous 
birds  has  not  been  published  but  photos  of  the  birds  in  Suffolk  and  Borders  suggest  that  they 
were  also  first-summers. 

Marmora’s  Warbler  is  still  treated  as  a polytypic  species  by  BOU,  with  two  subspecies,  although 
these  were  treated  as  separate  species  by  Shirihai  et  al.  (2001).  The  race  (or  species)  occurring  in 
Britain  has  never  been  established  formally,  although  it  is  widely  believed  that  only  the  nominate 
form  has  occurred  here.  The  nominate  race  breeds  in  Corsica,  Sardinia  and  some  small  islands  off 
the  west  coast  of  Italy,  and  a part  of  the  population  moves  to  coastal  Italy  and  North  Africa  outside 
the  breeding  season.  By  contrast,  ‘Balearic  Warbler’  S.  (s.)  balearica  is  largely  sedentary  in  the 
Balearic  Islands,  but  undergoes  some  post-breeding  dispersal  to  mainland  Spain. 

Separation  of  the  two  races  or  species  was  covered  by  Shirihai  et  al.  (2001),  with  a summary 
and  some  further  research  material  online  at  www.surfbirds.com/Features/marmoraslO/ 
marmoras.  html  Voice  is  important,  with  nominate  sarda  having  a harder  call  and  a more  musical, 


3 I 9.  Iberian  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  ibericus,  Baltasound,  Unst,  Shetland, 
June  20 10. The  first  for  Shetland. 
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320.  First-summer  male  Marmora’s  Warbler  Sylvia  sarda,  Blorenge,  Abergavenny,  Gwent,  June  2010. 


jangly  song  which  is  less  reminiscent  of  Dartford  Warbler  S.  undata.  Structurally,  sarda  is  more 
robust  that  balearica,  which  is  a particularly  small  Sylvia , although  this  is  obviously  difficult  to 
assess  in  a vagrant  context.  The  main  difference  in  plumage  is  in  the  colour  of  the  underparts, 
with  sarda  being  darker  and  greyer  compared  with  balearica , which  is  paler  below  with  pink  or 
brown  tones,  the  differences  being  most  pronounced  in  males.  Differences  in  the  colour  of  legs 
and  bill  have  been  suggested,  but  seem  to  be  less  reliable.  Published  notes,  transcriptions  of  calls 
and  photographs  all  support  the  supposition  that  the  British  records  have  all  involved  sarda. 

(Nominate  form  breeds  Corsica,  Sardinia  & small  islands  off  W coast  of  Italy  & N Tunisia.  Winters  in  N Algeria, 
Tunisia  & Libya.  Another  race  mostly  resident  on  Balearic  Islands.) 


Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler 
Locustella  certhiola  (1,41,4) 

Co.  Durham  Whitburn,  juvenile,  9th 
October  (J.  P.  Cook). 

Fair  Isle  Upper  Leogh,  juvenile, 
22nd-23rd  September,  photo 
(D.  Fairhurst,  D.  N.  Shaw  et  al.). 
Shetland  Out  Skerries,  juvenile,  8th 
October,  photo  (M.  Wakeman  et  al.) 
(plate  321).  Northdale,  Fetlar,  juvenile, 
9th  October,  photo  (J.  R.  McCallum, 
B.  H.  Thomason). 

(Breeds  across  Siberia  from  Irtysh  River  in  W 
Siberia,  N to  64°N,  & E to  Yakutia  & Sea  ol 
Okhotsk,  & to  the  south  from  SW  Siberia  & NE 
Kazakhstan  through  Mongolia  to  Ussuriland  & 
N & NE  China.  Winters  from  Sri  Lanka  & NE 
India  to  S China,  & S throughout  SE  Asia.) 


321.  Juvenile  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella 
certhiola,  Out  Skerries,  Shetland,  October  20 1 0. 
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Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata  (7,  I I 8,  5) 

Fair  Isle  Schoolton,  juvenile,  2nd-3rd  October,  trapped,  photo  (S.  J.  Davies  et  al). 

North-east  Scotland  Collieston,  juvenile,  11th  October  (P.  S.  Crockett). 

Shetland  Ham,  Foula,  28th  September,  photo  (D.  & G.  Atherton,  N.  & P.  Wright  et  al).  Skaw, 
Unst,  juvenile,  6th-7th  October,  photo  (P.  Bright-Thomas,  R.  Brookes,  M.  Garner  et  al).  Out 
Skerries,  juvenile,  9th  October,  photo  (M.  J.  McKee,  C.  Turner  et  al). 

(Singing  males  regular  in  eastern  Finland.  To  E,  discontinuously  from  C Urals  E across  much  of  Siberia  to 
Kamchatka,  Kuril  Islands,  Hokkaido  & NE  China.  Winters  in  Indian  subcontinent,  from  Nepal  E through  NE  India 
into  SE  Asia  & Philippines.) 

River  Warbler  Locustella  fluviatilis  (0,  37,  2) 

Norfolk  Thorpe-next-Haddiscoe,  male  in  song,  2nd-16th  July,  sound  recording,  photo  (A.  8t  C. 
Allen  et  al). 

Shetland  Quendale,  Mainland,  20th  September,  photo  (T.  Murphy  et  al.  per  Shetland  Recorder). 
2009  Fair  Isle  Vaila’s  Trees,  31st  May,  photo  (D.  N.  Shaw  et  al). 

The  two  records  in  2010  take  the  tally  of  River  Warblers  to  have  been  recorded  in  Britain  in  the 
last  decade  to  ten  (this  period  thus  being  responsible  for  a quarter  of  all  British  records).  In  line 
with  the  well-documented  expansion  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  this  species  has  gradually 
become  more  regular  in  Britain  during  the  50  years  since  the  first  was  found,  on  Fair  Isle  in  Sep- 
tember 1961,  but  the  prediction  that  River  Warbler  would  become  a breeding  colonist  has  failed 
to  materialise.  Nevertheless,  singing  males  do  continue  to  arrive  with  some  regularity  (14  in  the 
last  20  years)  and,  indeed,  it  is  currently  twice  as  likely  for  the  species  to  be  encountered  in  late 
spring  and  summer  than  it  is  in  autumn.  Given  how  unobtrusive  a silent  River  Warbler  is  likely 
to  be  on  passage,  many  autumn  birds  will  of  course  avoid  detection,  but  the  heavy  weighting 
towards  singing  males  suggests  that  we  must  be  overlooking  lone  females  in  summer.  The  day 
may  yet  come  when  a wandering  female  does  come  across  a singing  male,  but  this  was  sadly  not 
the  case  in  2010,  despite  the  male  boldly  declaring  his  presence  for  a full  fortnight  in  July.  His 
efforts  did  not  go  unrewarded,  though;  thanks  to  an  efficiently  organised  twitch  that  consisted  of 
a series  of  regular  viewing  events  attended  by  many  satisfied  customers,  £1,800  was  raised  for 
charity. 

The  Thorpe  Marshes  bird  was  the  third  for  Norfolk,  making  it  the  third-best  county  for  this 
species  in  Britain  (Fair  Isle  boasts  a whopping  13  records  and  Shetland  six).  Singing  males  had 
previously  been  seen  near  Roydon,  from  29th  May  until  6th  June  1981  (the  subject  of  a twitch 
that  was  famously  enjoyed  by  the  press  of  the  day;  see  Brit.  Birds  74:  357),  and  at  Broughton  Fen 
on  8th-21st  July  1989,  but  there  has  yet  to  be  a confirmed  autumn  sighting  (despite  a couple  of 
candidates  that  ‘got  away’).  That  no  fewer  than  13  of  the  19  Fair  Isle/Shetland  records  involve 
autumn  migrants  is  not  only  proof  that  River  Warblers  are  quite  regular  at  that  season  in  Britain, 
but  also  evidence  enough  that  they  are  being  missed  elsewhere  on  the  east  coast.  Any  birder 
encountering  a large  unstreaked  Locustella  in  a migrant  context  will  already  have  hit  the  jackpot 
(as  Savi’s  Warbler  L.  luscinioides  - also  a rarity  - would  be  the  only  other  likely  candidate),  but 
the  breast  streaking  of  River  Warbler  can  be  surprisingly  difficult  to  see  on  a skulking  individual, 
so  the  pattern  of  the  undertail-coverts  may  be  the  best  clue  to  its  true  identity.  After  that,  pursuit 
of  views  good  enough  to  compile  a full  description  will  depend  as  much  on  luck  as  on  persever- 
ance; any  Locustella  that  wants  to  become  invisible  will  inevitably  do  so! 

(Breeds  C & E Europe  from  Germany  to  C Finland,  & E through  C Russia  to  W Siberia.  Southern  limit  extends  to 
Croatia  & Ukraine.  Migrates  through  Middle  East  & NE  Africa  to  winter  in  E Africa.) 

Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides  (-,  577,  19) 

Cornwall  Marazion  Marsh  RSPB,  male  in  song,  17th-20th  April,  photo  (D.  Parker  etal). 

Norfolk  Stiffkey  Fen,  male  in  song,  23rd  May,  sound  recording  (M.  Austin,  A.  I.  McElwee  et  al). 
How  Hill,  male  in  song,  6th— 12th  June  (T.  Allwood,  P.  J.  Heath,  A.  J.  Kane).  Broadland  site,  male 
in  song,  29th  June  to  7th  July  (M.  Grantham  et  al). 
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Somerset  Loxton’s  Marsh,  male  in  song,  25th-29th  June,  sound  recording,  photo  (J.  J.  Packer 
et  al). 

Suffolk  Minsmere  RSPB,  two:  male  in  song,  30th  April  to  19th  May,  sound  recording  (J.  A. 
Rowlands  et  al);  another  male  in  song,  9th — 19th  May,  sound  recording  (J.  A.  Rowlands  et  al). 
Orfordness,  1st  May,  trapped,  photo  (D.  Crawshaw,  G.  J.  Jobson,  M.  Marsh). 

Sussex  A total  of  nine,  all  photographed,  location/observer  details  withheld:  four  adults  (18th 
May  to  15th  July,  13th  July,  24th  July,  2nd  August)  and  five  juveniles  (29th  June,  8th  July  (two), 
23rd  July,  19th  August). 

Yorkshire  Old  Moor  RSPB,  male  in  song,  26th-30th  May,  photo  (K.  Thorpe  et  al).  Blacktoft 
Sands  RSPB,  male  in  song,  1 2th— 1 3th  July  (M.  J.  Pilsworth,  P.  C.  Short). 

2009  Essex  Seventy  Acres  Lake,  Cheshunt  GP,  male  in  song,  30th  April  to  30th  May  (I.  Kendall 
et  al);  note  revised  location,  dates  and  observers,  previously  listed  at  Lee  Valley  CP,  Brit.  Birds 
103:613-614. 

2009  Hampshire  Undisclosed  location,  male  in  song,  1st  May  to  27th  June,  sound  recording, 
photo  (observers  withheld). 

2006  Kent  Grove  Ferry  NNR,  male  in  song,  25th  April  to  10th  July,  two  males  in  song,  30th  April, 
photo  (per  B.  A.  Ryan). 

(Breeds  W Europe,  from  Iberia  to  the  Netherlands;  range  contracting  to  SE  but  expanding  to  NE,  into  Baltic 
countries.  To  E,  occurs  through  temperate  Russia  S through  Ukraine  to  Black  Sea  coasts,  & E across  C Asia  to  NW 
China  & W Mongolia.  European  birds  winter  in  W Africa  from  Senegal  to  N Nigeria;  Asian  birds  winter  in  NE 
Africa.) 

Eastern  Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippolais  pallida  (0,  14,  2) 

Shetland  Ireland,  Mainland,  first-winter,  1 1 th— 12th  September,  photo  (H.  R.  Harrop,  A.  Wheeler 
et  al)  (plate  322). 

Yorkshire  Flamborough  Head,  first-winter,  lst-3rd  September,  photo  (C.  C.  Thomas  et  al). 

2009  Fair  Isle  Plantation,  21st  June,  trapped,  photo  ( J.  Ashton-Booth  et  al). 

(Race  H.  p.  elaeica  breeds  throughout  Balkans  from  Croatia  to  Greece  & Turkey,  S Caucasus,  S Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan,  Iraq,  Iran  & N Afghanistan.  Migrates  through  Middle  East  to  winter  in  E Africa.  Other  races  breed  North 
Africa,  some  wintering  to  south  of  breeding  range.) 


322.  First-winter  Eastern  Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippolais  pallida,  Ireland,  Shetland,  September  2010. 
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Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  (1,117,5) 

Hampshire  Needs  Ore  Point,  first-winter,  1 2th— 1 5th  September,  photo  (D.  J.  Unsworth  et  al). 
Norfolk  Blakeney  Point,  27th  August,  photo  (J.  Cockram,  P.  Nichols,  E.  Stubbings  et  al). 
Northumberland  Bamburgh,  first-winter,  8th  September,  trapped,  photo  (M.  S.  Hodgson). 
Shetland  Quendale,  Mainland,  first -winter,  lst-2nd  October,  photo  (D.  Bywater  et  al.). 

Yorkshire  Grimston,  first-winter,  4th  September  (A.  F.  Johnson,  T.  Isherwood,  J.  Richardson 
et  al). 

(Range  expanding  W,  now  breeding  in  S Finland.  To  E,  breeds  C Russia  & W Siberia  to  Yenisey  valley,  C & N 
Kazakhstan  to  W Mongolia  & W Xinjiang  province,  China.  Winters  N & peninsular  India,  S to  Karnataka.) 

Sykes’s  Warbler  Hippolais  rama  (0,  10,  4) 

Northumberland  Druridge  Bay  CP,  first-winter,  15th— 16th  August,  photo  (M.  Kerby  et  al). 
Shetland  Burrafirth,  Unst,  first-winter,  1 6th— 1 7th  August,  photo  (W.  T.  S.  Miles,  R.  M.  Tallack  et 
al.)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  385;  plate  323).  Channerwick,  Mainland,  2nd-9th  October,  photo 
(R.  Haughton,  R.  Riddington  et  al.).  Tresta,  Fetlar,  first-winter,  6th  October,  photo  (J.  R. 
McCallum,  B.  H.  Thomason  et  al). 

With  only  ten  previous  records  it  is  unsurprising  that  the  four  Sykes’s  Warblers  found  in  Britain 
in  2010  represent  a new  record  annual  total.  As  with  a number  of  other  ‘modern  rarities’,  this  is  a 
‘new’  species  which  is  a taxonomic  conundrum  and  an  identification  challenge  with  an  unpre- 
dictable occurrence  pattern. 

Sykes’s  Warbler  was  treated  as  a race  of  Booted  Warbler  H.  caligata  by  BOURC  until  2002, 
although  some  authorities  maintained  it  as  a separate  species  in  the  past.  Fike  Booted  and  the 
two  olivaceous  warblers,  it  is  currently  included  in  the  genus  Hippolais  by  BOURC  (and  BB),  but 
phylogenetic  studies  have  placed  all  four  species  closer  to  Acrocephalus  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  clade  containing  the  four  true  Hippolais  species  (Icterine  H.  icterina,  Melodious  H.  polyglotta , 
Olive-tree  H.  olivetorum  and  Upcher’s  Warblers  H.  languida).  However,  several  authorities  now 
include  Sykes’s,  Booted  and  the  olivaceous  warblers  within  the  genus  Iduna  (Feisler  et  al.  1997; 
Helbig  & Seibold  1999;  Fregin  et  al.  2009)  and  as  we  went  to  press  it  emerged  that  the  BOU  is  to 
follow  suit  (see  pp.  633-634). 


323.  First-winter  Sykes’s  Warbler  Hippolais  rama,  Burrafirth,  Unst,  Shetland,  August  20 1 0. 
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As  to  field  appearance,  this  is  slowly  becoming  better  appreciated:  a ‘milky  tea’  warbler  which 
has  a deportment  that  is  more  Acrocephalus  ‘long’  than  Phylloscopus  ‘plump’  (cf.  Booted 
Warbler).  Young  birds  in  Britain  in  autumn  have  a strangely  worn  first-winter  plumage,  with 
plain  tertials  and  a peculiar  pinkish  hue  to  the  sandy  remiges.  A candidate  still  needs  careful  han- 
dling, however,  in  particular  when  separating  from  worn  adult  Booted  Warbler  in  late  autumn,  as 
in  the  example  of  the  ‘Green  Farm  Warbler’  (Lidster  2009). 

In  terms  of  occurrence,  Shetland  and  Fair  Isle  have  accounted  for  eight  of  the  14  records, 
though  others  have  been  found  from  Dorset  to  Northumberland  via  Norfolk.  A somewhat 
surprising  pattern  of  occurrence  dates  thus  far  seems  to  show  two  arrival  periods,  the  first  in  the 
second  half  of  August  and  the  second  in  October  (including  late  September  and  early 
November).  One  trapped  on  1st  July  at  Portland,  Dorset,  is  a salutary  reminder  that  rare  birds 
can  be,  by  their  very  nature,  entirely  unpredictable. 

(Breeds  S Kazakhstan  to  W Xinjiang  province,  NW  China,  S locally  to  Persian  Gulf  states,  Iran,  Afghanistan  & N 
Pakistan.  Winters  N & W India,  occasionally  S to  Sri  Lanka.) 


Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola  ( 1 , 75,  6) 

Shetland  Grutness,  Mainland,  21st  June,  photo  (C.  Round  et  al.  per  Shetland  Recorder)  (plate 
324).  Baltasound,  Unst,  two:  adult,  6th  August,  photo  (B.  H.  Thomason  et  al.);  first-winter, 
22nd-23rd  August,  photo  (R.  Brookes,  M.  Nydegger,  R.  M.  Tallack  et  al).  Quendale,  Mainland, 
10th  September  (P.  V.  Harvey,  R.  Riddington).  Ristie,  Foula,  first-winter,  30th  September,  photo 
(P.  R.  French,  A.  Grieve,  M.  A.  Maher  et  al). 

Sussex  Pett  Level,  first-winter,  27th  September,  photo  (Rye  Bay  Ringing  Group). 

Six  in  a year  has  so  far  been  bet- 
tered only  by  the  nine  in  1994 
(though  there  were  also  six  in 
2008).  Shetland,  with  five  of  the 
2010  records,  dominated  proceed- 
ings. The  Grutness  bird  was  the 
eleventh  to  be  discovered  in 
Britain  in  late  spring  (all  being 
found  between  30th  May  and 
22nd  June),  and  all  but  three  of 
those  have  occurred  in  Fair 
Isle/Shetland.  Two  more  reached 
Shetland  in  September,  typical 
dates  for  autumn  records,  but  the 
two  remaining  Shetland  records, 
from  Unst,  were  more  unusual. 
Both  were  in  August,  and  the  adult 
on  6th  August  was  surprisingly 
early  (although  recalling  three 
other  midsummer/early  autumn 
records:  in  Orkney  on  18th  luly 
1994,  Yorkshire  on  13th  August 
2004  and  Shetland  on  17th  August  2008).  Such  early  arrivals  may  suggest  that  this  species  is 
breeding  closer  than  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  supposition  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  trapping  in  the  Netherlands  of  an  adult  and  two  recently  fledged  juveniles  at 
Kroonspolders,  Vlieland,  Friesland,  on  21st  August  2007  and  another  recently  Hedged  bird  there 
on  28th  August  2007;  it  was  assumed  that  the  species  had  bred  there  (Ovaa  et  al.  2008).  What  is 
not  in  doubt  is  the  ability  of  this  species  to  reach  all  parts  of  western  Europe,  including  Iceland  in 
September  2004  (http://notendur.hi. is/yannl</acragr04.html)  and  the  Azores  in  September  2008 
(www.birdingazores. com/index. php?page=rarebirdref&id=  1 304#NotFirst). 


324.  Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola,  Grutness, 
Shetland,  June  20 1 0. 
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I he  Sussex  record  is  the  fourth  Paddyfield  Warbler  to  be  trapped  in  the  Pannel  Valley, 
following  singles  there  in  October  1992,  September  2003  and  October  2007.  The  reason  for  this 
high  strike  rate  is,  without  doubt,  the  incredible  volume  of  Acrocephalus  warblers  trapped  and 
ringed  by  the  Rye  Bay  Ringing  Group.  In  2009  alone,  8,176  Sedge  A.  schoenobaenus,  6,589  Reed 
A.  scirpaceus,  three  Marsh  A.  palustris  and  one  Aquatic  Warbler  A.  paludicola  were  trapped  there 
(The  Wetland  Trust  newsletter  2010). 

(In  Europe,  restricted  to  Black  Sea  coasts  from  N Bulgaria  & Danube  delta  E to  Ukraine.  To  E,  breeds  widely  across 
steppes  of  S Russia  & SW  Siberia,  Kazakhstan,  NW  China  & W Mongolia,  S to  Uzbekistan  & N Pakistan.  Winters 
throughout  Indian  subcontinent  N of  Sri  Lanka.) 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum  (9,  96,  10) 

At  sea  Sea  area  Dogger,  12th  October,  photo  (M.  Ambler). 

Fair  Isle  The  Chalet,  10th  June,  trapped,  photo  (J.  Ashton-Booth  et  ah)-  South  Harbour  and 
nearby,  first-winter,  1 1 th— 18th  October,  photo  (S.  J.  Davies  etal). 

Norfolk  East  Hills,  Wells-next-the-Sea,  adult,  28th  September  (J.  R.  McCallum,  R.  Millington,  S.  J. 
White  etal). 

North-east  Scotland  Foveran,  30th  September,  trapped,  photo  (H.  E.  Maggs  etal). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  two:  Inglis  Geo,  first-winter,  30th  September,  trapped,  photo 
(P.  A.  Brown,  P.  J.  Donnelly,  R.  M.  Tallack  et  al. );  Quoy  of  Longar,  first-winter,  1st  October,  photo 
(P.  A.  Brown,  R.  M.  Tallack,  M.  Warren  et  al). 

Shetland  Quendale,  Mainland,  first-winter,  27th  September  (D.  Fairhurst,  P.  V.  Harvey, 
R.  Riddington  et  al).  Aith,  Fetlar,  first-winter,  3rd-7th  October,  photo  (M.  Garner,  J.  R. 
McCallum,  B.  H.  Thomason).  Out  Skerries,  first-winter,  9th  October,  photo  (P  R.  French  et  al). 
2009  Fair  Isle  Lower  Stoneybrek,  first-winter,  5th  October,  trapped,  photo  (A.  J.  Bull,  D.  N.  Shaw 
et  al). 

2007  Isles  of  Scilly  Green  Bay,  Bryher,  1 lth-23rd  October,  photo  (A.  H.  Pulsford,  J.  Walsh,  G.  & 
R.  Wyatt  et  al). 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  true  status  of  this  species  in  Britain.  It  was  as  recently  as  1996, 
with  the  occurrence  of  birds  at  Filey  (Yorkshire)  and  Warham  Greens  (Norfolk),  that  BBRC 
acknowledged  that  this  species  could  be  confidently  identified  in  the  field;  until  this  point,  all 
accepted  records  resulted  from  birds  checked  and  confirmed  in  the  hand.  Since  then,  a gradually 
increasing  observer  familiarity  with  the  species’  subtle  yet  distinctive  characteristics  have  led  to 
increasing  numbers  being  found. 

Could  the  numbers  of  Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers  being  found  and  identified  continue  to  increase? 
For  instance,  the  distinctive  and  conspicuous  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva  has  rather 
similar  breeding  and  wintering  ranges  to  those  of  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler.  The  flycatcher  is  by  far 
the  commoner  of  the  two  to  reach  our  shores,  yet  within  the  northern  parts  of  their  respective 
European  breeding  ranges,  Blyth’s  Reed  is  perhaps  the  commoner  bird.  For  example,  BirdLife 
International  (2004)  gave  European  population  estimates  of  3. 2-4. 6 million  pairs  for  Red- 
breasted Flycatcher  and  2. 0-5.0  million  pairs  for  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler.  In  Finland,  moreover,  the 
figures  are  1,000-2,000  pairs  of  the  former  compared  with  5,000-8,000  pairs  of  the  latter.  Fraser 
& Rogers  (2006)  gave  the  average  number  of  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  recorded  annually  in 
Britain  since  1968  as  96,  with  a peak  of  196  in  1984,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  potential  numbers 
of  Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers  that  may  actually  be  turning  up. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  a part  of  the  picture,  and  (for  example)  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  may  be 
more  prone  to  post-juvenile  dispersal  towards  the  west  than  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler;  but  the  day  is 
surely  coming  when  there  will  be  double-figure  counts  of  accepted  Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers  every 
year  - especially  given  that  the  species  is  currently  expanding  westwards.  It  will,  however,  remain 
a tricky  species  to  identify  confidently,  and  a combination  of  features  will  always  be  required 
to  gain  acceptance.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  diagnostic  tongue-clicking  ‘tac’  call,  but  given 
the  difficulties  in  transcribing  calls  and  the  possibility  of  atypically  calling  Reed  Warblers  A. 
scirpaceus , we  will  always  need  more  than  just  the  call  to  ensure  acceptance.  The  Bryher  bird  from 
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2007  takes  the  total  for  that  year  to  16,  far  eclipsing  the  ten  records  in  both  2003  and  2010. 

(Breeds  widely  throughout  S Finland,  Baltic  countries  & European  Russia  to  64°N.  To  E,  extends  across  C Siberia  to 
Lake  Baikal  & upper  Lena  River,  S through  W Mongolia  & NW  China,  Kazakhstan  & Tajikistan  to  N Pakistan. 
Winters  throughout  Indian  subcontinent  S to  Sri  Lanka  & E into  NW  Burma.) 

Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus  (7,  233,  4) 

Anglesey  Malltraeth  Marsh  RSPB,  15th  June,  trapped,  photo  (S.  Dodd  et  al.). 

Derbyshire  Straws  Bridge  Pond,  Ilkeston,  male  in  song,  12th  May  to  25th  June,  photo  (L.  Martin 
et  al.)  {Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  239). 

Devon  Slapton  Ley  NNR,  first-winter,  25th  September,  trapped,  photo  (N.  C.  Ward  et  al). 
Shetland  Burrafirth,  Unst,  6th  June  (P.  V.  Harvey  et  al.). 

(Breeds  discontinuously  throughout  much  of  continental  Europe  from  Iberia  to  Greece,  N to  S Sweden  & Finland, 
& E across  S Russia,  Turkey  & Caucasus  to  W Siberia.  C Asian  race  zarudnyi  breeds  from  Volga  to  NW  China  & W 
Mongolia.  Winters  throughout  C & S Africa.) 

Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis  (0,  7,  I) 

Kent  St  Margaret’s  at  Cliffe,  male  in  song,  28th  March,  photo  (J.  Chantler  et  al). 

(Resident  throughout  Mediterranean  basin,  & N along  Atlantic  seaboard  of  W France.  Elsewhere,  other  races  breed 
throughout  Indian  subcontinent,  S China  & S Japan  to  SE  Asia  & N Australia,  & in  sub-Saharan  Africa.) 

Dipper  Cinclus  cinclus 

North  European  race, ‘Black-bellied  Dipper’  C.  c.  cinclus  (-,  3,  I) 

Shetland  Burn  of  Uradle,  24th  January  to  6th  February,  photo  (R.  M.  Fray,  B.  Scobie  et  al.). 

This  taxon  was  only  recently  added  to  the  BBRC  list,  following  publication  of  the  RIACT  report 
(Kehoe  2006).  With  three  ringing  recoveries  and  an  estimated  200+  records  attributed  at 
local/county  level  to  nominate  cinclus  (e.g.  Slack  2009),  the  fact  that  there  are  just  four  records 
accepted  to  date  by  BBRC  means  that  we  are  clearly  playing  catch-up!  Interestingly,  claims  of 
Black-bellied  Dipper  seem  to  have  decreased  noticeably  in  recent  years;  perhaps  they  are  more 
able  to  remain  in  continental  Europe  during  milder  winters?  Thus  BBRC  welcomes  all  records  of 
Black-bellied  Dipper,  both  older  and  more  recent.  In  this  regard,  the  comprehensive  comments 
in  the  RIACT  report  are  worth  repeating  here: 

‘BBRC  has  not  previously  assessed  records  of  “Black-bellied  Dippers”,  but  we  aim  to  do  so  at 
least  until  status  issues  are  further  clarified.  Only  birds  that  completely  lack  any  hint  of  chestnut 
on  the  breast  are  likely  to  be  acceptable,  although  a limited/narrow  brown  band  is  not  unusual  in 
this  race,  while  some  nominate  cinclus  show  a narrow  chestnut  band  at  the  breast/belly  interface. 
Birds  showing  chestnut  on  the  underparts  probably  can’t  be  distinguished  from  darker  individ- 
uals of  the  British  forms  C.  c.  gularis  and  C.  c.  hibernicus,  or  from  C.  c.  aquaticus  from  central 
Europe,  which  has  occasionally  been  suspected  here.  Informal  reports  of  any  unusually  dark 
birds  which  seem  to  fall  short  of  classic  nominate  cinclus  are  welcome,  especially  when  accompa- 
nied by  good  photographs.’ 

The  RIACT  report  can  also  be  downloaded:  www.britishbirds.co.uk/birding-resources/ 
key-articles 

(Breeds  Scandinavia,  Baltic  countries  & W Russia.  Outside  the  breeding  season,  resident  or  dispersive  to  S & W of 
breeding  range.) 

White’s  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma  (27,46,  I) 

Shetland  Swinister,  Sandwick,  Mainland,  26th  September  (J.  G.  Brown,  D.  Gibbs  et  al). 

2009  Fair  Isle  Hjukni  Geo,  10th  October,  photo  (M.  A.  Maher  et  al.). 

(Palearctic  race  Z.  d.  aurea  widespread  in  C & S Siberia  from  Yenisey  River  to  Ussuriland,  S to  N Mongolia,  extreme 
NE  China,  Korean  Peninsula  & Japan.  Small  population  extends  W to  foothills  of  European  Urals.  Winters  widely 
across  S China,  Taiwan  & S Japan  to  Indochina  & C Thailand.  Nominate  race  resident  or  altitudinal  migrant  in 
Himalayas,  SW  China  & Taiwan.) 
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325.  First-winter  Hermit  Thrush  Catharus  guttatus,  Castlebay,  Barra,  Outer  Hebrides,  October  2010. 

Hermit  Thrush  Catharus  guttatus  (0,  6,  2) 


Outer  Hebrides  Brevig,  Barra,  first-winter,  9th—  1 1 th  October,  photo  (S.  R.  Green  et  al.); 
presumed  same  Castlebay,  Barra,  14th— 16th  October,  photo  (S.  L.  Rivers  et  al.)  (plate  325). 
Loch  Druidibeg  NR,  South  Uist,  first-winter,  10th  October,  trapped,  photo  (S.  E.  Duffield, 
I.  R.  Thompson  et  al.). 

‘With  the  last  twitchable  Hermit  Thrush  being  on  Tresco  (Scilly)  in  1993,  many  birders  will  be 
hoping  that  this  species  evens  the  score  before  too  long.’  These  prescient  words  appeared  in  the 
account  for  Veery  C.  fuscescens  in  last  years’  BBRC  report.  The  Veery  total  had  just  risen  by  two,  to 
nine,  and  this  year’s  brace  of  Hermit  Thrushes,  the  first  multiple  arrival  on  record,  has  almost 
evened  the  score  (there  are  now  nine  records  of  Veery  to  the  eight  of  Hermit  Thrush). 

Although  October  accounts  for  all  the  autumn  records,  these  are  the  earliest  by  one  and  two 
days  respectively.  Most  unusually  for  this  genus,  two  of  the  three  previous  Scottish  records  were 
in  spring:  on  Fair  Isle  on  2nd  June  1975  and  on  Fetlar  from  30th  April  to  1st  May  1998. 

This  year’s  birds  were  found  within  a day  of  each  other  and  just  50  km  apart,  and  it  is 
tempting  to  wonder  how  many  more  Hermit  Thrushes  might  have  made  landfall  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  western  Scotland.  They  tend  to  migrate  a little  later  in  autumn  than  other 
Catharus  thrushes,  and  the  journey  to  their  wintering  grounds,  mostly  in  the  southern  USA  and 
Mexico,  involves  a shorter  migration.  This  probably  accounts  for  much  of  their  rarity  in  Europe. 

Unlike  populations  of  its  close  relatives,  the  Hermit  Thrush  population  appears  to  be 
increasing.  Ironically  this  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  habitat  fragmentation,  creating  more  of  its 
favoured  forest-edge  habitat.  Can  we  expect  more  frequent  appearances  in  future? 

(Breeds  C and  S Alaska  and  east  across  boreal  and  temperate  region  of  Canada,  south  through  Rocky  Mountains  to 
N Mexico,  and  in  NE  USA  south  through  Appalachian  Mountains.  Winters  in  S USA  and  Mexico,  south  to 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador.) 

Swainson’s Thrush  Catharus  ustulatus  (0,  25,  2) 

Fair  Isle  Lower  Stoneybrek,  15th  September  (A.  Saunders). 

Shetland  Levenwick,  Mainland,  first-winter,  2nd-3rd  October,  photo  (D.  Gray,  J.  M.  Hague, 
A.  Lawson  et  al.). 

With  eight  records  in  total,  Shetland  (six)  and  Fair  Isle  (two)  now  account  for  80%  of  Scottish 
and  30%  of  British  records,  the  other  Scottish  records  coming  from  Orkney  and  the  Outer 
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Hebrides.  Elsewhere,  Scilly  has  recorded  1 1 of  the  16  English  records,  Devon  and  Cornwall  two 
each,  and  Kent  one.  The  sole  Welsh  record  was  from  Skokholm,  Pembrokeshire.  The  Fair  Isle 
2010  bird  is,  by  12  days,  the  earliest  autumn  arrival,  all  others  having  been  found  between  27th 
September  and  27th  October. 

Swainson’s  Thrush  is  an  abundant  bird  throughout  most  of  its  breeding  range.  It  is  also  a 
long-distance  migrant,  with  eastern  birds  of  the  race  C.  u.  swainsonii  (to  which  the  specimen 
picked  up  freshly  dead  at  Blackrock  Lighthouse,  Co.  Mayo,  on  26th  May  1956  was  ascribed) 
reaching  as  tar  as  northern  Argentina  in  winter.  At  times  on  migration,  or  in  winter  in  South 
America,  it  can  appear  to  be  extremely  common  and  easy  to  find  as  flocks  congregate  in  fruiting 
trees.  One  might  expect  Swainson’s  Thrushes  to  occur  here  more  frequently,  but  they  seem  to  hug 
the  land,  migrating  south  through  middle  America  and,  unlike  Grey-cheeked  Thrushes 
C.  minimus,  are  not  common  in  the  Caribbean  on  migration. 

(Breeds  across  S Alaska  & Canada  to  S Labrador  & Newfoundland,  generally  to  S of  range  of  Grey-cheeked  Thrush 
C.  minimus,  S to  N California,  New  Mexico,  Great  Lakes  & West  Virginia.  Migrates  across  E USA  to  winter  from 
Mexico  S to  NW  Argentina.) 

Grey-cheeked  Thrush  Catharus  minimus  (0,  50,  I) 

Isles  of  Scilly  Near  Middle  Town,  St  Martin’s,  19th  October,  photo  (P.  D.  Lanaway,  G.  Macdonald, 
I.  Thomas). 

Another  record  for  Scilly,  which  has  now  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  Britain’s  51  Grey-cheeked 
Thrushes,  yet  this  is  the  first  Catharus  of  any  kind  to  make  landfall  on  St  Martin’s.  Although  there 
have  been  records  from  22nd  September  through  to  26th  November,  mid  to  late  October  is  the 
peak  period  for  arrival.  Making  landfall  here  is  far  from  the  end  of  their  problems,  however.  Four 
were  found  dead,  three  dying,  one  drowned,  one  was  killed  by  a cat,  while  one  in  Ireland  survived 
a strike  from  a Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus. 

Although  greatly  outnumbered  by  Swainson’s  Thrush  Catharus  ustulatus  in  North  America, 
Grey-cheeked  Thrush  is  twice  as  common  in  Britain.  Both  species  arrive  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  the  USA  at  around  the  same  time.  For  example,  in  autumn  2010  both  species  peaked  in  the 
second  half  of  September  at  Braddock  Bay  Bird  Observatory  in  New  York  state  (www.bbbo.org). 
The  timing  of  movement  would  thus  not  seem  to  be  a factor  affecting  their  relative  abundance 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and,  indeed,  their  arrival  dates  here  are  broadly  similar.  Grey-cheeked 
has  a more  northerly  breeding  distribution  (although  since  most  winter  in  northeastern  South 
America,  the  distance  covered  on  migration  may  be  no  greater)  but  it  also  has  a greater  propen- 
sity to  migrate  over  the  sea,  moving  through  the  West  Indies  in  numbers,  for  example  - and  if 
flocks  encounter  fast-moving  depressions,  they  become  susceptible  to  displacement  across  the 
Atlantic. 

(Breeds  extreme  NE  Siberia  E throughout  Alaska  & N Canada  to  Labrador  & Newfoundland.  Migrates  across  E USA 
to  winter  in  N South  America.) 

Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  eunomus  (1,7,  I) 

Greater  Manchester  Leigh,  male,  8th  December,  photo  (I.  Reynolds)  (Brit.  Birds  104:  plates  77  & 
326). 

This  record  gives  us  further  proof  (if  any  was  needed)  that  digital  photography  has  changed  the 
way  we  record  rare  birds.  In  the  days  of  film,  why  would  a non-birder  have  wasted  exposures 
trying  to  photograph  Waxwings  Bombycilla  garruius,  just  to  show  his  birdwatching  brother?  But 
that’s  exactly  what  Ian  Reynolds  was  trying  to  do  from  the  first-floor  window  of  his  home  in 
Leigh.  Instead  of  photographing  Waxwings,  however,  he  captured  an  image  of  a bird  that  has 
eluded  birders  in  this  country  for  almost  a quarter  of  a century. 

As  an  aircraft  enthusiast,  Ian  had  the  camera  equipment  to  take  the  necessary  photos,  and 
when  a thrush  appeared  in  the  trees  he  knew  it  was  not  a Waxwing  but  he  took  a photo  anyway. 
Looking  at  books,  he  thought  it  might  be  a Redwing  Turdus  iliacus ; his  brother  was  also  unsure  ol 
the  bird’s  identity  and  urged  Ian  to  send  the  shots  to  the  county  recorder.  Christmas  and  other 
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commitments  got  in  the  way,  and 
it  was  several  weeks  later  when  Ian 
McKerchar  opened  the  attach- 
ments in  an  e-mail  sent  via  his 
website,  Manchester  Birding 
(www.manchesterbirding.  com). 

Ian  McKerchar  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  looking  at,  and  its 
significance.  He  got  in  touch  with 
Ian  Reynolds  and  visited  the 
house,  just  to  confirm  that  this 
wasn’t  some  sort  of  elaborate 
hoax.  But  he  was  able  to  confirm 
that  everything  was  as  it  seemed, 
and  saw  the  exact  branch  that  the 
Dusky  Thrush  had  perched  on.  A 
search  of  the  surrounding  area 
was  carried  out,  but  it  was  now 
seven  weeks  after  the  event,  and 
the  search  only  confirmed  that  the 
bird  had  flown.  According  to  the 
photographer,  the  bird  had  spent  half  an  hour  in  the  tree  but  had  never  been  seen  again. 

There  have  been  just  eight  previous  British  records  of  Dusky  Thrush,  the  last  being  on 
Skomer,  Pembrokeshire,  on  3rd-5th  December  1987.  These  include  three  Shetland  records,  on 
Mainland  in  November  1975,  Whalsay  in  September  1968  and  Fair  Isle  in  October  1961;  and  four 
other,  widely  scattered  records  from  England,  Cornwall  in  November  1983,  West  Midlands  in 
February  and  March  1979,  Cleveland  from  December  1959  to  February  1960,  and  one  shot  in 
Nottinghamshire  in  October  1905. 

Since  the  last  British  record,  Dusky  Thrush  has  been  split  from  Naumann’s  Thrush 
T.  naumanni  (recorded  twice  in  Britain,  both  in  Greater  London  in  January,  in  1990  and  1997). 
Theoretically,  this  was  good  news  for  listers,  although  very  few  people  could  add  both  species  to 
their  lists.  The  split  brought  an  unexpected  twist,  however.  In  the  past,  records  of  Dusky  Thrush 
that  showed  some  characters  of  Naumann’s  would  still  have  been  accepted  as  T.  eunomus.  Now, 
such  birds  would  be  regarded  as  hybrids  rather  than  intergrades,  and  accepted  only  as  an 
either/or.  Consequently,  a review  of  previous  records  of  Dusky  Thrush  may  now  be  necessary. 

(Breeds  N Siberia  from  66-72°N  in  the  Yenisey  River  region  east  to  the  Chukotka  Mountains,  and  Anadyr  region  in 
the  Chukotskiy  Peninsula,  south  to  S Kamchatka.  Winters  in  N and  E China  south  to  the  Yangtze  River,  the  Korean 
Peninsula  and  Japan.) 

Black-throated  Thrush  Turdus  atrogularis  (2,  63,  5) 

Cleveland  Hartlepool  Headland,  first-winter,  3rd  April,  photo  (C.  Sharp  et  al.)  (plate  327). 

Fair  Isle  Dutfield,  first-winter  male,  23rd-28th  October,  trapped,  photo  (P.  A.  Harris,  D.  N.  Shaw 
etal). 

Highland  Melvich,  adult  female,  2nd  October,  trapped,  photo  (G.  Crittenden,  E.  Maughan). 
Orkney  Lang  Hill,  Kirkwall,  Mainland,  adult  male,  16th  October  (T.  Dean). 

Yorkshire  Newholm,  adult  female,  10th  January  to  7th  March,  photo  (D.  Cappleman  et  al.  per 
Yorkshire  Recorder)  {Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  101). 

Five  in  a year  is  bettered  only  by  2005,  when  six  were  recorded.  Undoubtedly  they  are  occurring 
more  frequently,  with  25  of  the  70  records  (36%)  having  been  since  the  start  of  this  century.  The 
trend  is  even  clearer  in  Scotland,  where  15  of  the  36  records  (42%)  have  occurred  since  the  turn 
of  the  millennium.  That  this  increase  is  also  matched  on  Fair  Isle,  where  fairly  consistent 
coverage  levels  have  been  maintained  since  the  mid  1950s,  might  suggest  either  a population 
increase  or  a western  expansion  rather  than  increasing  observer  effort. 


326.  Male  Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  eunomus,  Leigh, 
Greater  Manchester,  December  2010. 
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Black-throated 
Thrush  suffers  a high 
not-proven  rate.  For 
example,  five  birds 
reported  for  just  one  day 
in  January  2010  and 
another  in  December 
were  considered  not 
proven.  Inevitably,  some 
short-stayers,  reported 
in  non-birder’s  gardens, 
will  slip  through  the  net 
but  handily  placed 
digital  cameras  may 
reduce  that  proportion 
in  future  (if  the  story  of 
the  2010  Dusky  Thrush 
T.  eunomus  is  anything 
to  go  by).  Fortunately, 
wintering  birds  often 
remain  for  extended 
periods,  allowing  obser- 
vers ample  time 
to  connect;  of  the 
ten  accepted  January 
records,  two  stayed  for 
just  one  day,  three  remained  for  1-2  weeks  and  five  for  more  than  a month.  The  ageing  and 
sexing  of  this  species  is  also  not  always  easy.  The  trapped  bird  in  Highland  caused  much  debate 
but  our  conclusion  was  that  this  was  an  adult  female  rather  than  a first-year  male.  As  usual, 
ageing  the  bird  correctly  is  the  starting  point;  and  the  lack  of  greater-covert  contrast,  together 
with  the  shape  of  the  primary  coverts  and  the  tail  feathers,  strongly  suggested  an  adult,  and  thus 
female  rather  than  male. 

Black-throated  Thrush  is  often  abundant  on  its  breeding  grounds  and,  since  much  of  its  range 
lies  within  that  of  the  Redwing  T.  iliacus,  its  occurrence  in  Britain  seems  linked  to  the  migration 
behaviour  of  that  species  - even  the  most  easterly  breeding  Redwings  migrate  west  to  winter  in 
the  Western  Palearctic.  The  timing  of  many  Black-throated  Thrush  records  in  the  Northern  Isles 
and  eastern  England  coincides  with  the  arrival  of  Redwings  from  late  September  into  November. 
Few  Redwings  remain  in  northern  Scotland  during  the  winter  and  many  move  south  through 
England,  and  beyond,  in  search  of  milder  weather  and  an  ample  food  supply.  Between  December 
and  March,  Black-throated  Thrush  records  are  also  widely  spread  and  often  far  inland,  and  they 
may  become  long-stayers  if  a suitable  food  source  is  found.  Spring  records  are  rare,  and  usually 
brief,  suggesting  that  birds  are  moving  north  following  an  undetected  arrival  the  previous 
autumn. 

( Breeds  C & N Urals,  E across  W Siberia  & E Kazakhstan  to  NW  China,  winters  Iraq  to  N India,  E through  Himalayan 
foothills  to  Bhutan.) 

American  Robin  Turdus  migratorius  (0,  24,  I) 

Devon  Turf,  1 0th— 1 8th  November,  photo  (I.  Fleming  eta/,  per  Devon  Recorder)  (Brit.  Birds  104: 
plates  22  & 328). 

This  species  remains  an  extremely  rare  vagrant,  with  a somewhat  erratic  occurrence  pattern. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a gap  of  ten  years  between  the  splendid  Inverttervie  (North-east  Scot- 
land) bird  of  Christmas  1988  and  the  next,  on  Scilly  in  October  1998.  It  has  fared  rather  better  in 
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328.  American  Robin  Turdus  migratorius, Turf,  Devon,  November  2010. 


recent  years,  with  no  fewer  than  three  in  2006,  one  of  which  was  found  in  Highland  in  May  and 
could  well  have  overwintered. 

In  North  America  many  birds  winter  within  their  breeding  range,  with  just  hard  weather  and 
lack  of  food  forcing  them  farther  south.  Of  the  populations  that  do  migrate,  they  occur  regularly 
only  as  far  south  as  Guatemala  with  small  numbers  east  to  Bermuda.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps 
surprising  that  the  species  reaches  our  shores  as  often  as  it  does. 

The  majority  of  British  records  are  from  the  late  autumn  but  there  have  also  been  several  mid- 
winter discoveries.  These  probably  relate  to  birds  that  arrived  earlier  but  remained  undetected 
until  finally  settling  into  suitable  habitat.  Just  such  an  individual  was  found  in  the  seemingly 
unlikely  location  of  Peckham  in  south  London,  where  it  remained  from  early  January  to  late 
March  2006,  although  its  presence  was  revealed  more  widely  only  on  the  penultimate  day  of  its 
lengthy  stay. 

(Breeds  throughout  North  America  from  tree  line  of  Alaska  & N Canada,  S to  S Mexico.  Winters  from  S Canada  to 
S USA  & C America,  S to  Guatemala.) 

Brown  Flycatcher 
Muscicapa  dauurica  (0,  3,  I) 

Yorkshire  Buckton,  adult,  5th  September, 
photo  (C.  C.  Thomas,  D.  Waudby  et  al.) 

(plate  329). 

The  fourth  for  Britain,  which  means  that 
the  total  is  now  evenly  split  between  Fair 
Isle  (July  1992,  September  2008)  and  the 
east  coast  of  Yorkshire  (October  2007  plus 
the  above). 

(Breeds  S Siberia  from  S Yenisey  Valley  & N 
Mongolia,  E to  Amurland,  Sakhalin  & Kuril 
Islands,  & S to  NE  China  & N Japan.  Migrates  to 
winter  from  E Himalayas  east  to  S China  & S to  Sri 
Lanka,  Indochina  & Malay  Peninsula  to  Java,  & 

Philippines  & Borneo.)  329.  Adult  Brown  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  dauurica, 

Buckton, Yorkshire,  September  20 1 0. 
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Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia  (I,  184,  2) 

Northumberland  Longstone,  Fame  Islands,  adult,  14th  August,  photo  (M.  Breaks,  J.  Moss, 
T.  Simon  et  al). 

Shetland  Ham,  Foula,  11th  September,  photo  (D.  & G.  Atherton,  M.  A.  Wilkinson  et  al.); 
presumed  same  Ristie,  Foula,  16th  September,  photo  (K.  Gibb,  A.  Grieve,  M.  A.  Wilkinson). 

2009  Lincolnshire  Gibraltar  Point  NNR,  first-winter,  1 9th— 26th  September,  trapped,  photo 
(M.  Briggs  et  al). 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Northern  Isles  and  the  east  coast  of  England  account  for  the  vast 
majority  of  Thrush  Nightingale  records,  and  Shetland  remains  the  best  place  to  find  one.  The 
first  five  British  records  were  all  on  Fair  Isle  and  all  (not  untypically)  were  in  May.  The  fact  that 
all  the  records  listed  here  are  autumn  birds  is,  therefore,  of  interest. 

Since  the  population  is  increasing  and  expanding  to  the  west,  it  seems  likely  that  Sprossers  will 
continue  to  reach  our  shores  with  some  regularity.  Away  from  the  east  coast,  however,  this 
remains  a rare  bird;  for  example,  there  are  just  two  records  from  Scilly,  the  last  as  long  ago  as 
September  1983,  while  singles  on  Bardsey,  Caernarfonshire,  in  September  1976,  the  Calf  of  Man 
in  May  1989,  and  at  Heysham,  Lancashire  & N Merseyside,  in  September  1993  (the  only  other 
west-coast  records),  reinforce  its  rarity  in  the  west.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  record  is  of  the 
adult  extracted  from  a mist-net  on  Salisbury  Plain,  Wiltshire,  in  August  2008,  which  suggests  that 
this  species  may  occasionally  oversummer  here  but  remain  undetected.  Sharp-eared  birders 
should  always  be  alert  to  any  singing  nightingale  lacking  the  rich  and  varied  melodic  song  typical 
of  Common  Nightingale  L.  megarhynchos. 

(Widespread  throughout  E Europe  with  population  increase  during  20th  century.  Range  still  expanding  NW  into 
SW  Norway,  & locally  abundant  in  S Scandinavia  & Baltic  countries.  C European  range  extends  from  Denmark,  SE 
to  Romania  & Ukraine,  & through  temperate  European  Russia  to  S Siberia.  Winters  E Africa,  from  S Kenya  to 
Zimbabwe.) 

Rufous-tailed  Robin  Luscinia  sibilans  (0,  I,  I) 

Orkney  Observatory,  North  Ronaldsay,  first-winter,  2nd  October,  found  dead,  skin  now  at 
National  Museums  Scotland  (NMS.Z  2010.95),  photo  (A.  E.  Duncan,  M.  D.  Warren  et  al). 

For  a select  few,  the  first-winter  Rufous-tailed  Robin  on  Fair  Isle  in  October  2004  seemed  the 
stuff  of  fantasy  birding  and  a once-in-a-lifetime  event.  But  for  a second  to  occur  just  six  years 
later  gives  hope  and  inspiration  to  all  who  scour  Britain’s  windswept  islands  in  search  of  Siberian 
waifs.  Together  with  a bird  at  Biafystok  in  eastern  Poland  on  30th  December  2005,  there  have 
now  been  three  records  in  the  Western  Palearctic  in  the  last  six  years.  This  species  has  perhaps 
already  eased  out  of  the  realm  of  birding  myth  and  legend  to  become  a viable  target  for  rarity 
hunters.  Hopefully,  the  next  one  will  appear  in  the  near  future,  at  an  accessible  location  and  with 
its  heart  still  beating  strongly. 

(Breeds  S Siberia  from  N Sakhalin  & Russian  Maritime  provinces  bordering  S Sea  of  Okhotsk,  W to  Altai  Mountains 
& upper  Yenisey  River,  N to  62°N  in  Yakutia,  & S to  mountains  in  NE  China.  Winters  China  S of  Yangtze  River,  to  N 
Indochina  & Thailand.) 

Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus  (2,  66,  30) 

Borders  Mire  Loch,  St  Abbs  Head,  first-winter,  16th  October,  trapped,  photo  (A.  ].  Kerr  et  al.). 
Cleveland  Saltburn,  first-winter,  10th  October,  trapped,  photo  (D.  A.  Money  et  al.). 

Devon  Lundy  Island,  first-winter,  18th  October,  trapped,  photo  (A.  M.  Taylor,  A. ).  Watts  et  al.). 
Fair  Isle  Ward  Hill,  first-winter/female,  27th  September,  photo  (D.  & M.  Roberts  et  al).  Gully, 
first-winter,  27th  September,  trapped,  photo  (R.  Hughes  et  al).  Vatnagard,  first-winter,  16th 
October,  photo  (S.  J.  Davies  et  al.). 

Hampshire  Sandy  Point,  first-winter  male,  1 8th— 23rd  October,  photo  (A.  C.  Johnson  et  al.). 

Isles  of  Scilly  Middle  Town,  St  Martin’s,  first-winter,  19th— 23rd  October,  photo  (M.  Navin  et  al.) 
(Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  404). 

Kent  Dungeness,  first-winter,  6th  November,  photo  (M.  Hollingworth,  D.  Walker  et  al.). 
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Lothian  Scoughall,  North  Berwick,  first-winter/female,  1 1th  October,  photo  (N.  Milligan  et  al). 
Norfolk  East  Hills,  Wells-next-the-Sea,  first-winter  male,  9th  October,  photo  (J.  E.  D.  Furse,  R.  W. 
Martin,  I.  P.  Prentice).  Burnham  Overy  Dunes,  first-winter/female,  11th  October,  photo 
(M.  Roxby  et  al.).  Weybourne,  first-winter,  11th  October,  trapped,  photo  (M.  J.  Preston  et  al). 
Waxham,  first-winter,  12th— 14th  October,  photo  (R.  McIntyre  et  al.)  (plate  330).  Trimingham, 
first- winter/female,  1 4th — 1 7 th  October,  photo  (M.  D.  Fiszer  et  al.).  Holme,  first-winter,  17th 
October,  photo  (per  Norfolk  Recorder). 

Northumberland  St  Mary’s  Island,  Whitley  Bay,  first-winter,  9th-12th  October,  photo  (A.  H. 
Banks,  A.  Curry  et  al.).  Newbiggin-by-the-Sea,  first-winter/female,  9th  October,  photo 
(L.  Robson  et  al). 

Orkney  Queenamidda,  Rendall,  Mainland,  first-winter,  11th  October,  trapped,  photo  (E.  R. 
Meek,  B.  Ribbands,  E.  J.  Williams). 

Pembrokeshire  Skomer,  25th  October,  photo  (D.  Boyle,  J.  Gillham). 

Shetland  Norwick,  Unst,  first-winter/female,  28th  September  (P.  Cosgrove,  D.  Fairhurst, 
Y.  Harbinson  et  al).  Skaw,  Whalsay,  first-winter,  30th  September,  trapped,  photo  (J.  Atkinson, 
J.  L.  Irvine,  B.  Marshall  et  al).  Mainland,  four:  Tresta,  first-winter,  8th  October,  photo  (D.  Brown 
et  al.)-,  Geosetter,  first-winter  male,  8th  October,  photo  (J.  R.  Best  et  al.)-,  Kergord,  first-winter, 
1 4th— 1 5th  October,  photo  (J.  Swalwell  et  al.  per  Shetland  Recorder);  Troswick,  first-winter/ 
female,  15th  October,  photo  (W.  T.  S.  Miles,  R.  M.  Tallack  et  al). 

Suffolk  Corton,  first-winter,  28th  September,  photo  (J.  Brown  et  al.  per  Suffolk  Recorder). 
Pakefield,  30th  September,  photo  (D.  Sivyer).  Lowestoft,  first-winter,  17th-24th  October,  photo 
(R.  Wincup  et  al.  per  Suffolk  Recorder). 

Sussex  Stanley  Common,  7th  November,  photo  (A.  M.  Davis  et  al). 

With  occurrences  in  ten  successive  years  since  2001,  Red-flanked  Bluetail  now  seems  to  be  firmly 
established  as  an  annual  vagrant:  the  grand  total  is  now  just  two  short  of  a century,  with  over  half 
of  these  in  the  last  three  years  alone!  Over  95%  (of  all  records)  have  turned  up  between  late 
September  and  early  November,  as  might  be  expected,  while  80%  of  records  are  from  Scotland, 
the  northeast  and  East  Anglia.  Where  the  age  has  been  established,  almost  all  have  proved  to  be 
first-winters  - only  two  have  been  accepted  as  adults.  This  recent  step-change  in  status  has  been 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  it  points  to  a fundamental  shift  in  the  migration  behaviour  of 


330.  First-winter  Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus,  Waxham,  Norfolk,  October  2010. 
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this  species;  perhaps  part  of  the  population  now  winters  in  southern  Europe  (there  are  four  late 
autumn/winter  records  from  Spain)  or  West  Africa?  Ringing  recoveries  would  be  required  to 
establish  whether  ‘our’  birds  are  from  the  expanding  Finnish  population,  or  whether  they  origi- 
nate farther  east.  Despite  three  consecutive  bumper  crops,  it  still  requires  another  six  years  with 
at  least  ten  sightings  a year  before  this  gorgeous  Tarsiger  would  meet  the  criteria  set  for  removal 
as  a BBRC  species  - but  how  many  of  us  would  bet  against  that  happening? 

(Small  population  breeds  NE  Finland  but  main  range  extends  through  cool  temperate  forests  of  N Eurasia  from  E 
Russia  & Siberia  to  Kamchatka,  N Japan  & NE  China.  Winters  S China,  Taiwan  & S Japan  through  SE  Asia  to  N 
peninsular  Thailand.  Distinctive  race  rufilatus  of  Himalayas  & W China,  sometimes  treated  as  distinct  species, 
descends  to  lower  elevations  during  winter.) 

Common  Redstart  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus 

Caucasus  race  ‘Ehrenberg’s  Redstart’  P.  p.  samamisicus  (0,  0,  0) 

1989  Norfolk  Holkham  Meals,  male,  12th  September,  previously  accepted  (Brit.  Birds  83:  475), 
but  now  considered  not  proven  following  review. 

1975  Norfolk  Heacham,  adult  male,  26th  October,  previously  accepted  (Brit.  Birds  69:  346),  but 
now  considered  not  proven  following  review. 

BBRC’s  research  into  the  identification  of  this  form  has  already  been  published  (Small  2009)  and, 
together  with  BOURC,  we  have  now  completed  the  review  of  all  British  claims.  This  form  will 
now  be  removed  from  the  British  List  (BOU  in  press).  The  two  remaining  accepted  records  are 
listed  above,  with  others  that  were  considered  appearing  in  Appendix  3,  to  accompany  those 
listed  in  the  2006  BBRC  report  (Brit.  Birds  100:  754).  The  Committee  remains  of  the  view  that 
samamisicus  is  a potential  vagrant  to  Britain  and  that  rarity  hunters  should  be  alert  to  the  possi- 
bility of  discovering  one.  Indeed,  some  of  the  records  considered  in  the  review  may  well  have 
involved  samamisicus , but  were  considered  insufficiently  documented  to  be  acceptable.  Observers 
confronted  with  a potential  male  samamisicus  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  salient  features 
identified  in  Brian  Small’s  review  and  are  encouraged  to  ensure  that  they  age  the  bird  accurately 
while  determining  the  exact  extent  of  white  fringes  across  the  tertials,  secondaries  and  primaries. 

(Breeds  in  mountains  of  W Asia  from  C Turkey  east  to  the  Caucasus  and  mountains  of  northern  Iran.  Winters  in 
NE  Africa.) 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquatus 

Eastern  race, ‘Siberian  Stonechat’  S.  t.  maurus  (I,  340,  4) 

Cornwall  Nanquidno  Valley,  first-winter  male,  2nd-5th  October,  photo  (K.  Dalziel,  J.  Hawkey 
et  al). 

Norfolk  Kelling  Water  Meadows,  male,  10th  October,  photo  (M.  Nash,  N.  R.  Rogers). 

North-east  Scotland  Perthumie  Bay,  Stonehaven,  first-winter/female,  10th  October,  photo  (N.  A. 
Littlewood). 

Shetland  Funzie,  Fetlar,  first-winter/female,  27th  September,  photo  (B.  H.  Thomason). 

(Breeds  widely  across  N Asia  from  N Urals  S to  N Caspian  Sea,  Mongolia  & N China,  E to  Kolyma  basin,  Okhotsk 
coast  & N Japan.  Winters  from  N Indian  subcontinent  to  S China  & SE  Asia.  Other  races  occur  S Asia  & Africa.) 

Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina  (I,  26,  I) 

Suffolk  Gunton  and  North  Denes,  Lowestoft,  10th  October,  photo  (R.  Wilton  et  al.  per  Suffolk 
Recorder)  (plate  331). 

This  is  a fairly  typical  record  in  terms  of  both  date  and  location,  being  the  fourth  for  Suffolk.  The 
identification  of  birds  in  autumn  is  not  too  difficult  providing  the  salient  features  have  been 
noted  carefully.  In  the  spring,  the  species  is  more  distinctive,  with  the  black  lores  (especially  on 
males)  being  particularly  striking.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  just  one  Isabelline  Wheatear  in 
spring,  at  Winterton,  Norfolk,  on  28th  May  1977,  might  seem  surprising  but  the  largely 
north-south  or  northeast-southwest  orientation  to  their  migration  routes  seems  to  limit  the 
extent  to  which  they  straggle  to  the  west.  Many  spring  vagrants  sing  and  it  would  be  a treat  to  see 
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331.  Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  October  20 1 0. 

and  hear  one  of  these  in  Britain.  On  the  breeding  grounds  they  can  mimic  anything  from  Green 
Sandpiper  Tringa  ochropus  and  Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  to  ‘whinnying’  horses,  whistling  kettles 
and  even  Altai  Snowcock  Tetraogallus  altaicusl 

There  are  various  stories  surrounding  the  origin  of  the  term  ‘isabelline’,  not  least  that  it  derives 
from  Isabella,  a former  Archduchess  of  Austria.  The  story  goes  that  her  father,  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
laid  siege  to  Ostend,  and  Isabella  vowed  not  to  change  her  underwear  until  the  city  was  taken. 
This  took  longer  than  she  had  expected,  three  years  to  be  exact  and,  be  it  true  or  false,  it  conjures 
an  accurate  image  that  would  fit  the  coloration  of  this  species,  and  that  of  Isabelline  Shrike 
Lanius  isabellinus.  As  yet,  the  description  ‘colour  of  long-worn  underwear’  hasn’t  appeared  on  a 
BBRC  submission  form! 

(European  population  breeds  along  Black  Sea  coast  from  E Greece  N to  Ukraine  & SW  Russia.  In  Asia,  breeds  widely 
across  arid  grasslands  from  Turkey  through  Kazakhstan,  Mongolia  & N China,  S to  Iran  & N Pakistan.  Winters  from 
N Sahel  zone  to  E Africa,  & throughout  Middle  East  from  Arabian  Peninsula  to  S Iran,  Pakistan  & NW  India.) 

Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka  (2,  57,  2) 

Isles  of  Scilly  Golf  Course  and  nearby,  St  Mary’s,  first-winter  male,  12th  October,  photo  (I.  & J. 
Southworth,  T.  Veen,  R.  Wilkinson  et  al). 

Orkney  Twingness,  North  Ronaldsay,  female,  10th— 14th  October,  photo  (R.  J.  Butcher,  M.  D. 
Warren  et  al). 

2009  Norfolk  Horsey,  first-winter  female,  14th- 15th  October,  photo  (B.  Jarvis  et  al). 

(European  range  centred  on  Black  Sea,  reaching  E Romania  & Bulgaria.  To  E,  small  numbers  in  S & E Ukraine,  but 
occurs  widely  across  S Russia,  S Siberia,  Kazakhstan  & Mongolia  to  N China,  E to  Gulf  of  Bohai.  Winters  in  NE  & E 
Africa,  & SW  Arabian  Peninsula.) 

Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  hispanica  (I  1,45,  I) 

Isles  of  Scilly  Garrison,  St  Mary’s,  first-winter  female  O.  h.  hispanica,  9th— 13th  October,  photo 
(P.  St  Pierre,  K.  Webb  et  al.)  (plate  332). 

2009  Isles  of  Scilly  Porth  Askin,  St  Agnes,  first-summer  male  O.  h.  melanoleuca,  2nd-3rd  June, 
photo  (note  that  bird  now  assigned  to  the  eastern  race  melanoleuca;  Brit.  Birds  103:  620-621). 

Following  the  comments  in  last  year’s  report  regarding  the  racial  assignment  of  the  2009  bird 
(Brit.  Birds  103:  620-621),  further  research  has  enabled  us  to  publish  this  record  as  the  eastern 
form,  melanoleuca.  That  bird  sparked  a significant  debate  and  was  initially  considered  most  likely 
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332.  First-winter  female  Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  hispanica,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  October  2010. 


to  be  hispanica  by  the  observers.  However,  subsequent  investigations,  both  by  the  observers  and 
by  other  commentators,  suggested  that  the  bird  was  more  likely  to  be  melanoleuca,  but  that  no 
diagnostic  characters  could  be  established.  While  many  of  the  features  fell  within  the  apparent 
overlap  zone,  the  conclusion  that  this  individual  can  be  safely  assigned  to  melanoleuca  is  in 
keeping  with  the  prevailing  view  of  most  BBRC  voters.  A combination  of  the  extent  of  the  black 
mask  on  the  throat  and  ear-coverts,  the  limited  remaining  ochre  coloration  on  the  upperparts 
and  underparts  and  the  rather  muted  moult  contrast  in  the  wings  were  critical  in  resolving  this 
decision  successfully.  The  2010  bird,  uncharacteristically  for  a female,  was  more  straightforward, 
with  the  relatively  light  and  warm  coloration  on  the  upperparts,  evident  in  many  of  the  images, 
strongly  indicative  of  hispanica.  The  shade  of  the  ochre  wash  across  the  breast,  extremely  similar 
to  the  colour  of  the  upperparts,  is  also  indicative  of  hispanica.  In  autumn  melanoleuca,  the  breast 
is  typically  richer,  more  reddish  orange,  contrasting  with  the  darker  brown  upperparts.  The  dark 
brown  coloration  also  frequently  extends  to  the  breast-sides  and  flanks  in  eastern  birds.  A short 
paper  on  this  subject  is  in  preparation  for  BB. 

(Breeds  Mediterranean  basin;  nominate  hispanica  in  NW  Africa  & Iberia,  E to  France  & N Italy,  eastern  race  O.  h. 
melanoleuca  from  S Italy  to  Greece,  & SW  Asia  from  Turkey  to  S Caucasus,  S to  Israel  & SW  Iran.  Winters  N tropical 
Africa  from  Senegal  & N Nigeria  to  Ethiopia  & Eritrea.) 

Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti  (9,  103,  2) 

Northumberland  Seahouses,  first-winter  male,  14th— 1 6th  November,  photo  (R.  White  et  al.) 
{Brit.  Birds  104:  plate  23). 

Yorkshire  Long  Nab,  Burniston,  male,  19th  November,  photo  (N.  W.  Addey,  J.  Clegg,  A.  Ford). 

(Breeds  widely  but  discontinuously  across  arid  & desert  regions  of  N Africa  from  Morocco  to  Middle  East,  N to  S 
Caucasus,  & across  C Asia  from  C Iran  & N Pakistan  to  Mongolia  & N China.  Some  N African  birds  resident,  but 
many  winter  in  Sahara  & Sahel  region  of  N Africa  from  Mauritania  E to  Ethiopia  & Somalia.  Asian  breeders  winter 
Arabian  Peninsula  to  NW  India.) 

Collared  Flycatcher  Ficedula  albicollis  (I,  30,  I) 

Outer  Hebrides  Garrynahine,  Lewis,  adult  male,  1st  June,  photo  (B.  Steel  et  al.). 

2009  Isles  of  Scilly  Near  Samson  Hill,  Bryher,  first-summer  female,  1 2th — 1 3th  May,  photo 
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(J.  K.  Higginson,  C.  Langsdon  et  al). 

I here  are  just  three  previous  accepted  records  of  female/first-winter  Collared  Flycatchers:  a 
female  on  Out  Skerries,  Shetland,  in  May  1976;  a first-winter  on  Fair  Isle  in  October  1986;  and  a 
female  on  North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney,  in  May  1999.  This  undoubtedly  reflects  the  difficulties  of 
confirming  the  identification  of  birds  in  this  plumage.  Fortunately,  the  images  of  the  Scilly  bird 
were  good  enough  to  ensure  that  it  could  be  accepted  with  confidence.  The  Committee  is  still 
considering  the  photographs  of  a potential  first-summer  female  from  North  Ronaldsay  in  May 
2008,  which  is  clearly  also  a strong  candidate.  We  are  also  still  reviewing  a record  of  a first-winter 
flycatcher  from  Spurn  in  autumn  2010  that  showed  some  plumage  features  and  biometrics 
indicative  of  Collared;  the  results  from  DNA  analysis  were  also  in  support  of  this  species.  In  the 
last  case,  despite  the  strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  identification  as  Collared,  we  are  still 
considering  whether  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  accept  the  record. 

(Scattered  pockets  breed  E France  & S Germany  but  more  numerous  through  C & E Europe  to  temperate  regions  of 
European  Russia  W of  Urals.  Isolated  populations  breed  on  Swedish  islands  Gotland  & Oland,  & S Italy.  Winters  in 
E & C Africa,  from  Tanzania  to  Zimbabwe.) 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 

Central  Mediterranean  race, ‘Ashy-headed  Wagtail’  M.  f.  cinereocapilla 

(1,4,0) 

1966  Bedfordshire  Dunstable  SF,  male,  1 5th— 2 1 st  May  (A.  J.  Livett,  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  et  al). 

This  is  a good  example  of  an  old  record  that  was  sufficiently  well  documented  to  be  accepted  and 
added  to  the  BBRC  totals.  We  very  much  welcome  such  submissions;  observers  are  reminded  that 
we  need  to  see  contemporary  evidence  to  support  such  claims  and  that  these  will  need  to  include 
detailed  descriptions  of  head  pattern  and  call. 

(Breeds  Sardinia,  Italy,  Sicily,  SW  Slovenia  and  NW  Croatia,  intergrading  with  M.  f.  iberiae  in  S France  and  NE  Spain. 
Winters  WC  Africa  from  Mali  to  Nigeria,  E to  Lake  Chad.) 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 
M.  f.  cinereocapilla  x iberiae  (0,  1 , 2) 

Lancashire  & N Merseyside  Brockholes  Wetland  LWT,  male,  22nd-23rd  April,  photo  (Z.  Hinch- 
cliffe,  C.  Partington  et  al). 

Northumberland  Brownsman  then  Staple  Island,  Fame  Islands,  male,  6th  May,  photo 
(M.  Breaks,  D.  Steel  et  al). 

Both  of  these  records  were  submitted  as  potential  intergrades  and  showed  head  patterns  with 
white  superciliums  of  varying  extent,  consistent  with  this  diagnosis.  We  welcome  submissions  of 
such  individuals  to  help  with  our  understanding  of  the  plumage  variation  shown  by  extralimital 
flava  wagtails  in  a British  context. 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 

SE  European  & W Asian  race, ‘Black-headed  Wagtail’  M.  f.  feldegg 
(0,  15,  I) 

Cornwall  Land’s  End,  first-summer  male,  29th  April  to  1st  May,  photo  (M.  D.  Warren  et  al). 

(Breeds  Balkans  & Greece  E through  Turkey  to  E Kazakhstan  & Afghanistan,  & S to  Iran.  Western  populations  winter 
Nigeria  to  Uganda  & S to  Congo,  eastern  populations  winter  NW  India.) 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  (0,  229,  12) 

Avon  Chew  Valley  Lake,  juvenile/first-winter,  7th  September  (R.  J.  Higgins,  K.  E.  Vinicombe). 
Cornwall  Tregiffian,  Sennen,  first-winter,  3rd-7th  September,  photo  (M.  D.  Warren  etal). 
Derbyshire  Ogston  Resr,  juvenile/first-winter,  28th-30th  August  (S.  Mann,  T.  Sexey  et  al). 

Fair  Isle  North  Haven,  juvenile/first-winter,  22nd-23rd  September  (S.  J.  Davies  etal). 

Isles  of  Scilly  Big  Pool,  St  Agnes,  first-winter,  1 st— 4th  September,  photo  (G.  K.  Gordon  et  al). 
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Northumberland  Beadnell  Bay,  first-winter,  26th  September,  photo  (G.  Russell). 

Shetland  Baltasound,  Unst,  juvenile/first-winter,  6th  September,  photo  (M.  G.  Pennington  et  al). 
Burravoe,  Yell,  juvenile/first-winter,  20th  September,  photo  (D.  Preston).  Isbister,  North  Roe, 
Mainland,  first-winter,  26th  September  (M.  S.  Chapman,  R.  W.  Tait).  Out  Skerries,  first-winter, 
2nd-10th  October,  photo  (S.  Dunstan  et  al).  Sandwick,  Mainland,  first-winter,  3rd-7th  October, 
photo  (R.  A.  Haywood  et  al). 

Yorkshire  Spurn,  first-winter,  15th  August,  photo  (M.  J.  Pilsworth  et  al). 

1991  Leicestershire  & Rutland  Eyebrook  Resr,  first-summer  male,  18th  May,  photo  (C.  M. 
Hubbard,  I.  Merrill  et  al);  note  revised  observers,  Brit.  Birds  85:  536. 

(Nominate  race  breeds  in  N Russia,  from  E Kola  & Kanin  Peninsula  across  N Siberia  to  Taimyr  Peninsula  & S to  C 
Siberia.  To  south,  small  numbers  now  breed  regularly  in  Belarus,  Baltic  countries  & occasionally  S Finland;  otherwise 
from  Ukraine  & S Russia,  E across  Kazakhstan  & Mongolia  to  N China.  Black-backed  race  calcarata  breeds  C Asia  to 
Tibetan  Plateau.  Winters  throughout  Indian  subcontinent,  S China  & SE  Asia  to  peninsular  Thailand.) 

Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii  (1,21,0) 

2007  Cornwall  Brew  Pool,  first-winter,  20th  October  to  1st  November,  sound  recording,  photo 
(K.  A.  Wilson  et  al);  previously  considered  not  proven  (Brit.  Birds  102:  600-601),  but  now 
accepted  after  additional  information  submitted. 

(Breeds  S Transbaikalia,  N Mongolia  & extreme  NE  China.  Winters  locally  throughout  Indian  subcontinent  S to  Sri 
Lanka.) 


Fig.  6.  Records  of  Olive-backed  Pipits  Anthus 
hodgsoni  in  Britain,  1950-2009. 


Olive-backed  Pipit 
Anthus  hodgsoni  ( 1 , 336,  I 2) 

Cornwall  Nanjizal,  two,  1 1th— 14th  October 
(K.  A.  Wilson). 

Fair  Isle  Vaila’s  Trees,  1 0th—  13th  October, 
photo  (J.  Ashton-Booth  et  al). 

Isles  of  Scilly  Mount  Todden,  St  Mary’s, 
13th  October,  photo  (A.  & P.  Ewer  et  al). 
Norfolk  Stiffkey,  9th— 10th  October,  photo 
(A.  I.  McElwee  et  al). 

Northumberland  Brownsman,  Fame 
Islands,  1 2th— 1 5th  October,  photo  (J.  Moss 
et  al). 

Orkney  Halley,  Deerness,  Mainland, 
6th-7th  October,  photo  (K.  E.  Hague  et  al). 
Outer  Hebrides  Brevig,  Barra,  9th  October 
(K.  Gillon,  C.  Scott  et  al). 

Shetland  Out  Skerries,  lst-2nd  October, 
photo  (M.  J.  McKee,  C.  Turner,  M.  F. 
Walford  et  al.).  Quendale,  Mainland, 
9th  October  (M.  Garner,  P.  V.  Harvey, 
R.  Riddington  et  al.);  presumed  same 
13th  October,  photo  (R.  A.  Hargreaves 
et  al).  Hillwell,  Mainland,  9th  October, 
sound  recording,  photo  (M.  Garner,  P.  V. 
Harvey,  R.  Riddington).  Baltasound, 
Unst,  1 4th—  1 5th  October,  photo  (B.  H. 
Thomason  etal). 

This  species  continues  to  hover  just  below 
the  threshold  required  for  removal  from 
the  BBRC  list,  with  ‘only’  126  records  in  the 
last  decade.  The  12  records  here  are  entirely 
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typical:  a small  influx  in  the  Northern  Isles,  and  scattered  records  down  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
far  southwest.  1 he  bird  on  Barra  was  only  the  second  for  the  Outer  Hebrides,  perhaps  reflecting  a 
genuine  rarity  there  when  the  recent  levels  of  observer  coverage  and  generally  sparse  cover  on  the 
islands  are  taken  into  account.  The  period  of  occurrence  in  2010  was  quite  distinct,  with  all  12 
found  between  1st  and  14th  October. 

(European  range  restricted  to  N Urals.  Widespread  across  C & E Siberia  to  N China,  Kamchatka,  Kuril  Islands  & 
Japan.  Winters  widely  across  S China,  Taiwan  & throughout  N & C parts  of  SE  Asia.  Those  in  Himalayas  & 
mountains  of  WC  China  winter  throughout  Indian  subcontinent.) 

Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens  ( I , I 6,  3) 

Fair  Isle  North  Light,  first-winter,  20th-30th  September,  photo  (J.  Ashton-Booth  et  a/.). 

Orkney  Yesnaby,  Mainland,  27th  September,  photo  (A.  J.  Leitch  etal). 

Shetland  langwick,  Eshaness,  Mainland,  28th  September  to  6th  October,  sound  recording,  photo 
(M.  S.  Chapman,  G.  N.  Smith  etal.)  {Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  386;  plate  333). 

(North  American  race  A.  r.  rubescens  breeds  W Greenland,  N & NW  Canada,  & Alaska,  winters  W & S USA,  Mexico 
& C America.  Asian  race  japonicus  vagrant  to  W Pal.,  breeds  NE  Siberia  W to  Baikal  region,  winters  N Pakistan  & 
NW  India  to  S & E China,  S Korea  & S Japan.) 


333.  Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens, Tangwick,  Eshaness,  Shetland,  October  2010. 

Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  hornemanni 

Greenland  race,‘Hornemann’s  Redpoll’  C.  h.  hornemanni  (I  1,66,  12) 

Fair  Isle  Easter  Lother,  23rd-24th  September,  photo  (T.  Cleeves  et  ai);  presumed  same  Hoini, 
27th  September  (S.  J.  Davies)  and  Dronger,  30th  September  to  4th  October  (R.  Hughes  et  al). 
Observatory,  first-winter,  1 6th— 1 8th  October,  photo  (R  A.  Harris,  D.  N.  Shaw  et  al);  presumed 
same  The  Haa,  20th-26th  October,  photo  (S.  J.  Davies  et  al). 

Northumberland  Brownsman,  Fame  Islands,  first-winter,  24th  September  to  2nd  October,  photo 
(M.  Breaks  et  al). 

Orkney  Kirbest,  North  Ronaldsay,  20th-25th  September,  photo  (R.  J.  Butcher  et  al).  Saltess, 
Sanday,  first-winter,  26th  September,  photo  (A.  J.  Leitch  et  al). 

Shetland  West  Yell,  Yell,  19th  September,  photo  (J.  Ballantyne,  D.  Preston).  Unst,  three:  Norwich, 
1 9th— 20th  September,  photo  (R.  M.  Tallack  et  al);  Norwick,  first-winter,  19th  September  to  7th 
October,  photo  (R.  M.  Tallack  et  al);  Burrafirth,  19th  September  (R.  M.  Tallack),  presumed  same 
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Haroldswick,  20th-26th  September,  photo  (M.  G.  Pennington  et  al.),  and  Baltasound,  27th 
September,  photo  (M.  G.  Pennington,  M.  Smith).  Mousa,  20th  September,  photo  (R.  M.  & R.  P. 
Fray,  H.  Watson).  Virkie  and  Toab,  Mainland,  first-winter,  23rd-29th  October,  photo  (P.  V. 
Harvey,  R.  Riddington  et  al).  Sumburgh  Head,  Mainland,  first-winter,  4th  November,  photo 
(G.  F.  Bell,  R.  M.  Fray  per  Shetland  Recorder). 

Historically,  the  number  of  ‘Hornemann’s  Redpolls’  occurring  in  Britain  has  been  obscured 
by  the  fact  that  many  early  records  of  Arctic  Redpoll  were  not  sufficiently  well  documented  to 
determine  the  subspecies  involved,  but  the  number  of  Hornemann’s  accepted  in  the  last  decade 
suggests  that  this  form  may  be  increasing. 

(Breeds  Ellesmere  & Baffin  Island  to  N Greenland,  on  E coast  S to  Scorsby  Sound.  Disperses  erratically  to  S of 
breeding  range  in  winter,  reaching  NW  Europe  irregularly.) 

Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera  (73,  172,  I) 

Bedfordshire  The  Lodge  RSPB,  Sandy,  female,  27th  March  to  11th  April,  photo  (M.  Brandon, 
A.  & F.  Crofts  et  al)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  161;  plate  334). 

(Old  World  L.  1.  bifasciata  is  local  resident  within  larch  Larix  forests  of  N Eurasia  from  N Russia  to  E Siberia,  reaching 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  & S to  Baikal  region.  Breeds  irregularly  in  Finland  & very  occasionally  Sweden  & Norway.  In  non- 
breeding season  occasionally  disperses  as  far  as  NW  Europe.  Nominate  leucoptera  breeds  across  N North  America.) 


334.  Female  Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera, The  Lodge  RSPB,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  March  2010. 


irumpeter  Finch  Bucanetes  githagineus  (0,  14,  I) 

Norfolk  Blakeney  Point  and  Cley  next  the  Sea/Salthouse,  adult  male,  31st  May  to  2nd  June,  photo 
(J.  Cockram  et  al)  (plate  335). 

A small  influx  of  Trumpeter  Finches  occurred  in  2005,  with  four  birds  reaching  Kent  and  Suffolk 
in  May  and  June  of  that  year  and  then,  just  three  years  later,  further  singles  were  seen  in  Norfolk, 
Outer  Hebrides  and  Sussex  in  2008.  Lest  we  forget  just  how  rare  this  species  really  is  in  Britain,  it 
is  worth  remembering  that  those  seven  birds  actually  doubled  the  all-time  British  total.  Never 
mind  that  it  had  taken  more  than  three  decades  for  the  first  seven  birds  to  arrive;  in  a four-year 
period  the  running  tally  had  suddenly  risen  to  14! 

After  a blank  year  in  2009,  another  Trumpeter  Finch  arrived  in  2010,  at  exactly  the  same 
locality  in  Norfolk  as  the  county’s  first  ever,  in  2008.  Not  only  that,  it  arrived  on  the  very  same 
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335.  Adult  male  Trumpeter  Finch  Bucanetes  githagineus,  Cley,  Norfolk,  June  2010. 


date  and  lingered  in  almost  exactly  the  same  vicinity  as  the  2008  bird,  and  for  a similarly  short 
time.  Given  the  extreme  rarity  of  this  species  in  northwest  Europe,  let  alone  Britain  (and 
Norfolk),  this  was  surely  more  than  mere  coincidence  - and  the  fact  that  the  2008  sighting  had 
been  of  a first-summer  male  while  the  2010  bird  was  an  adult  male  added  credence  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  was,  in  all  likelihood,  a returning  individual  (although  it  is  treated  as  a new  bird  in 
the  statistics).  During  the  three  days  it  spent  at  Cley,  this  splendidly  pink-plumaged,  red-billed 
finch  proved  delightfully  confiding  and  was  enjoyed  by  a steady  stream  of  admirers.  The  accurate 
ageing  and  sexing  of  vagrant  Trumpeter  Finches  has  often  proved  problematic,  thanks  in  part  to 
some  peculiarities  of  moult  and  the  variability  of  the  species’  immature  plumages  (both  perhaps 
linked  to  the  species’  erratic  breeding  strategy).  The  colourful  Cley  bird  could  not,  however,  be 
anything  other  than  an  adult  male. 

The  distribution  and  movements  of  Trumpeter  Finch  were  discussed  in  some  detail  in  2007 
{Brit.  Birds  100:  97-98),  but  there  is  no  longer  any  question  that  modern  records  relate  to  any- 
thing other  than  genuinely  wild  birds.  The  recent  influxes  into  Britain  have  been  mirrored  by  an 
increase  of  records  in  Europe,  with  birds  even  reaching  Fennoscandia  for  the  first  time.  Trum- 
peter Finch  is  a species  that  one  might  tip  to  occur  outside  its  normal  range  more  regularly  as  the 
effects  of  European  desertification  take  hold.  Only  time  will  tell  if  this  is  a side-effect  of  climate 
change  that  British  birders  will  enjoy  more  of  in  years  to  come. 

(Largely  resident,  from  Canary  Islands,  SE  Spain  & deserts  of  N Africa,  E through  Middle  East  to  S Iran  & Pakistan, 
but  also  nomadic.  E populations  in  particular  dispersive,  some  wintering  E to  deserts  of  NW  India.) 

White-throated  Sparrow  Zonotrichia  albicollis  (I,  34,  7) 

Caernarfonshire  Bardsey,  11th  June,  trapped  (not  ringed),  photo  (R.  Brown  etal.)  (plate  336). 
Cornwall  Boscastle,  male  in  song,  30th  April  to  2nd  May,  photo  (J.  Fanshawe  et  al). 

Fair  Isle  Observatory,  1 9th— 20th  May,  photo  (S.  J.  Davies  et  al). 

Isles  of  Scilly  The  Parsonage,  St  Agnes,  26th  May,  photo  (G.  K.  Gordon  et  al). 

Fincolnshire  Fulbeck,  adult,  1 8th— 1 9th  June,  photo  (R.  M.  High). 

Shetland  Scousburgh,  Mainland,  21st  May,  photo  (P.  Wilson  etal.). 

Suffolk  Woodbridge,  male  in  song,  6th  June,  photo  (J.  Pemberton  et  al.)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate 
240). 

Multiple  arrivals  of  White-throated  Sparrows  are  nothing  new  (and,  in  fact,  occur  in  nearly  half 
of  the  years  that  the  species  has  been  recorded),  but  the  arrival  of  at  least  seven  birds  in  one 
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spring  is  exceptional. 
The  first  to  arrive  was  in 
Cornwall  and,  surpris- 
ingly, it  was  a county 
first.  Even  more  sur- 
prising is  the  fact  that 
the  individual  found  on 
St  Agnes  represents  the 
first  Nearctic  sparrow  of 
any  kind  to  be  recorded 
on  Scilly!  At  the  other 
end  of  Britain,  the  Fair 
Isle  bird  was  the  fourth 
for  the  island,  while  it 
and  the  Scousburgh  bird 
(which  spent  a short 
time  in  the  jaws  of  a cat) 
represent  the  14th  and 
15th  records  for  the 
Shetland  archipelago. 

A significant  clue  as 

to  how  these  sparrows  crossed  the  Atlantic  came  in  the  shape  of  one  individual  (not  listed  above) 
that  arrived  in  Southampton  Docks,  Hampshire,  at  6.30  am  on  6th  May  2010.  It  was  the  last  of 
five  that  had  been  on  the  deck  of  the  Queen  Mary  II  ever  since  leaving  New  York  on  29th  April; 
four  of  these  had  still  been  aboard  on  5th  May  (the  day  that  this  12-storey-high  luxury  liner 
sailed  within  30  km  of  Scilly  and  along  the  southern  coastline  of  Cornwall  and  Devon),  but  they 
had  hopped  ship  prior  to  it  docking  at  Southampton.  Of  course,  it  is  conceivable  that  no  Nearctic 
sparrow  is  physiologically  capable  of  making  this  huge  journey  unaided  and  that  all  European 
records  relate  to  ship-assisted  individuals  - perversely  it  may  be  the  physical  inability  of  White- 
throated  Sparrow  to  undertake  long  flights  in  spring  that  leads  to  it  reaching  Europe  with  such 
great  regularity!  Its  ready  tolerance  of  human  presence  and  willingness  to  seek  sanctuary  on 
boats  are  useful  survival  tactics.  Luckily,  there  is  no  bar  to  such  stowaways  being  integrated  into 
our  avifauna  as  genuine  vagrants. 

The  second  White-throated  Sparrow  for  Denmark  also  arrived  in  spring  2010.  The  majority  of 
records  elsewhere  in  Europe  reflect  a similar  pattern  of  occurrence  to  that  well  established  for 
Britain  (the  majority  being  seen  in  spring,  near  to  shipping  routes)  and  it  is  interesting  that  the 
only  record  for  southern  Europe  involves  a May  sighting  near  the  port  of  Gibraltar.  The  picture 
in  Iceland,  however,  differs  slightly  in  that  most  of  the  half-dozen  White-throated  Sparrows 
recorded  there  have  been  found  between  November  and  January,  suggesting  that  some  could 
conceivably  be  late-moving  reverse  migrants.  Of  the  42  British  records,  41  have  occurred  in  the 
last  50  years,  and  the  trend  for  the  species  to  arrive  with  ever  greater  frequency  continues.  That 
said,  many  birders  would  enjoy  a greater  variety  of  stowaways,  and  there  are  plenty  of  other 
North  American  sparrows  that  could  just  as  easily  hitch  a lift,  surely? 

(Breeds  North  America  from  SE  Yukon  E to  Newfoundland,  S to  Great  Lakes  & N USA  to  New  Jersey.  Winters  SE 
USA,  from  Massachusetts  S to  Florida,  Texas  & into  N Mexico  & California.) 


336.  White-throated  Sparrow  Zonotrichia  albicollis,  Bardsey, 
Caernarfonshire,  June  2010. 


Dark-eyed  Junco  Junco  hyemalis  (0,  34,  2) 

At  sea  Sea  area  Dogger,  19th  May,  photo  (M.  Lewis,  D.  Still  et  al.). 

Kent  Folkestone,  adult  male,  1 5th— 1 7th  May,  photo  (S.  Dixon  per  I.  A.  Roberts). 

2008  Cornwall  Ventonleague,  Hayle,  26th  November,  photo  (R  A.  Rutter). 

(Breeds  throughout  North  America  from  tree  line  of  N Alaska  & Canada,  S to  S California,  N Texas  & N Georgia. 
British  records  of  forms  previously  recognised  as  Slate-coloured  Junco,  breeding  throughout  N & E of  range,  S to 
Georgia.  Northern  populations  migratory,  wintering  to  S of  breeding  range.) 
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Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Emberiza  aureola  (8,  227,  0) 

2009  Isles  of  Scilly  Peninnis,  St  Mary’s,  20th  September  (J.  & T.  G.  Davies). 

(European  range  restricted  to  small  & declining  population  in  C Finland,  centred  on  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  To  E,  breeds 
widely  across  Russia  & Siberia  to  Kamchatka,  S to  NE  China  & NE  Hokkaido.  Winters  locally  from  E Nepal  through 
Himalayan  foothills  to  NE  India,  & widely  throughout  SE  Asia.) 


Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi  (0,  3,  I) 

At  sea  Sea  area  Dogger,  female,  9th-10th  June,  died,  photo  (Ryan  Irvine  et  al.)  (plate  337). 

This  is  only  the  fourth  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  to  reach  Britain  and  the  first  to  do  so  in  spring,  so 
this  diminutive  bunting  comfortably  retains  its  status  as  a mega  rarity.  The  first  was  an  adult 
female,  on  Fair  Isle  from  29th  September  to  1 1th  October  1976,  while  the  second,  a juvenile,  was 
also  on  Fair  Isle,  on  1 7th— 1 8th  September  1981.  Nine  years  later,  a first-winter  male  was  trapped 
and  ringed  at  Icklesham,  Sussex,  on  17th  October  1990,  although  its  true  identity  was  not  realised 
until  two  years  later  (from  photographs).  After  three  records  in  14  years,  it  is  perhaps  surprising 
that  a further  20  years  have  passed  before  the  fourth,  especially  given  the  continued  expansion  of 
an  increasingly  rarity-sawy  birding  community. 

In  the  Western  Palearctic,  the  range  of  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  just  extends  into  northeastern 
Russia,  where  it  breeds  on  the  tundra  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  northern  Ural  Mountains,  and 
the  Bol’shezemel’skaya  tundra  west  to  the  Pechora  River.  The  main  breeding  range  lies  well  to  the 
north  and  east,  however,  across  northern  and  central  Siberia.  It  is  thus  perhaps  unlikely  to  be 
anything  more  than  an  extreme  rarity  in  Britain,  although  there  are  a number  of  other  Siberian 
vagrants  with  a similar  breeding  range  in  northeast  European  Russia  and  a not  dissimilar  migra- 
tion strategy  that  occur  more  regularly  in  Britain  (such  as  Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi  and 
Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata). 

We  still  have 
a poor  grasp  of 
the  mechanisms 
underlying 
vagrancy,  but  it 
seems  that  knowl- 
edge of  breeding 
and  wintering 
ranges  alone  are 
not  always  good 
predictors.  This 
spring  record 
raises  the  possi- 
bility that  Pallas’s 
Reed  Bunting  may 
very  occasionally 
overwinter  in 
western  Europe, 
in  similar  vein 
to  certain  other 
buntings  of 
Siberian  origin. 

Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  is  rather  unobtrusive  and  could  easily  be  overlooked  among  flocks  of  Reed 
Buntings  E.  schoeniclus  (all  four  accepted  British  records  were  ultimately  examined  in  the  hand), 
although  the  contact  call  is  distinctive  and  resembles  that  of  Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus. 

(Two  races  breed  N Siberia  from  Ob  River  E to  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  N Kamchatka.  A third  race  breeds  S Siberia  and 
N Mongolia.  Winters  throughout  E China,  S to  Fujian;  also  S Korea  and  S Japan.) 


337.  Female  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi,  sea  area  Dogger, 
June  20 1 0. 
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Ryan  Irvine 


Chris  Turner 


Hudson  et  al. 


Black-headed  Bunting  - Out  Skerries  Oct  2010 
Photo  1 


Crown  - heavy  streaking  on 
brown  background  contrasting  with 
greyer  nape 


Some  faint  yellow  coming  through 
on  ear  coverts 


Mantle  grey  brown  base  colour  with 
warm  brown  streaking.  Streaking  is  heavy 


Bill  - longistl 
with  straight  culmil 


Majority  of  tertlals  and  coverts 
warn  with  whitish  edging.  Tertial  centres 
a pale  brown  which  is  indicitive  of  a 
adult  « 


Breast  not  darker  than  throat 


, Five  primary  tips  visible 

^ beyonf  longest  tertial.  See  detail 


Yellow  on  breast  a«rflan1ts  ^ ~ 
The  extent  of  the  yellow  appeare 
greater  with  some  vieWS.  :£ee  Ph 


Yellow  rump 


End  of 
longest 
tertial 


Underparts  unstreaked, 
indicitive  of  adult? 


Undertail  coverts  intensly  yellow 
Much  more  so  in  life 


338.  Adult  female  Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  melanocephala.  Out  Skerries,  Shetland, 
October  2010. 


Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  melanocephala  (7,  185,4) 

Highland  Raffin,  Stoer,  male,  lst-2nd  June,  photo  (D.  Mainland,  H.  Stevens).  Oldshoremoor, 
Kinlochbervie,  male,  1st  July,  photo  (C.  Nicholson,  J.  Sykes  et  al). 

Isles  of  Scilly  Porth  Coose,  St  Agnes,  first-winter,  7th  October,  photo  (D.  Page,  D.  Price  et  al). 
Shetland  Out  Skerries,  adult  female,  2nd-8th  October,  sound  recording,  photo  (M.  J.  McKee, 
C.  Turner,  M.  F.  Walford  et  al.)  (plate  338). 

2007  Fair  Isle  Quoy,  female,  1 st — 7th  June,  photo  (M.  B.  Rossor,  M.  J.  Whittingham  et  al). 

1989  Norfolk  Blakeney  Point,  female/first-winter,  1 0th— 1 1 th  September  (D.  H.  Russell,  A.  M. 
Stoddart,  A.  Vittery  et  al),  previously  given  as  Red-headed/Black-headed  (Brit.  Birds  86:  536),  but 
now  accepted  as  Black-headed  Bunting  after  additional  information  submitted. 

(Breeds  from  C Italy  to  Greece,  Turkey,  N Iraq  & W Iran,  N through  Caucasus  to  Ukraine  & S Russia.  Winters  in  W 
& C India.) 


Bobolink  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  (0,  29,  2) 

Gower  Eglwys  Nunydd  Resr,  Port  Talbot,  first-winter,  20th  September,  photo  (P.  Parsons, 
K.  Thomas  et  al). 

Pembrokeshire  Skomer,  8th— 1 1 th  October,  photo  (D.  Boyle). 

Two  records  from  Wales,  the  second  and  third  of  this  species  from  the  Principality,  follow  one  on 
Skokholm,  Pembrokeshire,  on  1 3th— 14th  October  1999.  The  record  from  Gower  was  also  the  first 
Nearctic  landbird  to  be  discovered  in  that  recording  area.  Typically,  both  individuals  proved 
elusive;  the  first  was  present  for  just  a few  hours  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  second  was  only 
actually  seen  on  the  first  and  last  dates  of  its  stay,  despite  being  searched  for  extensively  in  the 
interim. 

The  number  of  Bobolinks  recorded  in  the  last  decade  was  nine,  compared  with  eight  in  the 
1990s  and  six  in  the  1980s,  a decade  renowned  for  Nearctic  landbird  arrivals.  However,  it  is  the 
downturn  on  Scilly  that  has  become  noticeable,  with  only  two  found  there  in  the  last  14 
autumns,  compared  with  six  in  the  period  between  1983  and  1996. 

(Breeds  widely  across  S Canada  & N USA,  S to  NE  California  & New  Jersey.  Winters  Peru  to  S Brazil  & N Argentina.) 
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Brown-headed  Cowbird  Molothrus  ater  (0,  4,  I) 

Co.  Durham  Seaburn,  male,  10th  May,  photo  (J.  Pillans  per  Co.  Durham  Recorder). 

2009  Fair  Isle  Upper  Stoneybrek,  Haa,  male,  8th — 1 0th  May,  photo;  note  revised  location,  Brit. 
Birds  103:  632-633. 

(Breeds  E Canada  from  C Saskatchewan  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  NE  USA  from  C Minnesota  to  Massachusetts,  S through 
Appalachian  Mountains  to  SW  Carolina  and  NW  Georgia.  Winters  in  southern  breeding  grounds  south  to  C 
Mexico.) 


jjti  / 


wJhL 
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Northern  Parula  Parula  americana  (0,  14,  I) 

Argyll  Carnan  Mor  and  Balephuil,  Tiree,  first-winter,  25th-29th  September,  photo  (J.  Bowler 
etal.)  (Brit.  Birds  103:  plate  387;  plate  339). 

Fifteen  years  is  a 
long  time  to  wait 
for  one  of  these 
delightful  sprites, 
so  this  individual 
was  understand- 
ably popular.  It  was 
a long-overdue  first 
for  Scotland;  the 
lion’s  share  of 
British  records 
come  from  Scilly, 
and  all  others  are 
from  the  southwest 
with  the  single 
exception  of  a 
moribund  bird 
found  in  Wigan, 

Greater  Man- 
chester, in  1982  on 
the  rather  late  date 
of  2nd  November 

(perhaps  suggesting  a ship-assisted  passage  into  northwest  England).  That  Scotland  was  overdue 
this  species  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  seven  records  from  Iceland,  although 
many  birders  will  be  hoping  that  the  next  is  slightly  more  accessible. 

The  excellent  images  obtained  of  the  Tiree  bird  enabled  accurate  ageing  as  a first-winter  based 
on  several  features  visible  in  the  closed  wing:  the  rather  dull  primary  coverts  contrasting  with 
fresher  and  less-worn  greater  coverts;  the  brown  tinge  to  the  primary  tips;  and  the  generally  worn 
appearance  of  the  wings  and  tail  all  indicate  a first-year.  Adults  of  this  and  other  North  American 
wood-warblers  in  autumn  have  an  immaculately  fresh  appearance  to  the  wings  and  tail, 
including  wider  blue  edging  to  the  (duskier)  primary  coverts  and  remiges  (P.  Pyle  pers.  comm.). 
Sexing  proved  harder  to  pin  down,  with  the  size  of  the  tail  spots  and  the  contrast  between  the 
scapulars  and  mantle  suggesting  a male,  while  the  lack  of  any  breast  markings  and  the  greenish 
tone  to  the  crown  and  mantle  both  pointed  to  a female. 

(Breeds  in  temperate  woodland  in  E North  America,  from  SE  Manitoba  to  Nova  Scotia,  S to  N Florida.  Winters  E 
and  S Mexico  south  to  Nicaragua  and  West  Indies,  some  remaining  in  S USA.) 


339.  First-winter  Northern  Parula  Parula  americana, Tiree,  Argyll,  September 
2010. 


Blackpoll  Warbler  Dendroica  striata  (0,  4 I , I ) 

Sussex  Pett  Level,  first-winter,  15th  October,  photo  (Rye  Bay  Ringing  Group). 

(Breeds  widely  across  North  America  from  W Alaska  E throughout  Canada  to  Newfoundland,  S to  Maine.  Migrates 
through  E USA  to  winter  in  NE  South  America.) 
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Appendix  I.  Records  of  former  BBRC  species,  removed  from  the  list 
prior  to  2010 

Green-winged  Teal  Anas  carolinensis 

1982  Cleveland  Crookfoot  Resr,  male,  6th  November  (R.  Little). 

(Widespread  breeder  throughout  N America  from  Alaska  to  Newfoundland,  S to  N USA.  Winters  British  Columbia, 
Canada  & throughout  USA  and  Mexico  to  southern  C America  and  W Indies.) 

White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii 

2005  Orkney  Inganess  Bay,  Mainland,  first-summer,  16th  June  (K.  E.  Hague). 

(In  W Pal.,  rare  & sporadic  breeder  along  Arctic  coasts  of  European  Russia,  E from  Yamal  Peninsula  & Novaya 
Zemlya.  Also  breeds  in  coastal  regions  of  Siberia,  N Alaska  & Canada  E to  Mackenzie  River  & Baffin  Island.  Winters 
at  sea,  in  E Atlantic,  S to  S Norway,  but  distribution  poorly  known.) 

Albatross  sp.  (Diomeidae) 

1987  Norfolk  Cley,  adult,  1 1th  October  (R  C.  Bewick,  M.  Freeman,  M.  Reed). 

Two  submissions  for  Black-browed  Albatross  Thalassarche  melanophris  were  received  from 
observers  on  the  north  Norfolk  coast  in  October  1987,  the  first  on  11th  October  and  the  second 
on  18th  October  (at  two  sites).  Not  surprisingly  they  were  presumed  to  relate  to  the  same 
individual  and  were  assessed  as  such.  However,  anomalies  in  the  descriptions,  not  least  that  one 
was  aged  as  an  adult  and  the  other  as  immature,  meant  that  the  submissions  were  pended.  As  a 
result  of  BBRC’s  improved  digital  circulation  system,  however,  almost  all  such  ‘long-term  pends’ 
have  been  reopened  and  reassessed.  In  this  case  it  was  decided  to  treat  the  two  sightings  separately 
rather  than  together,  which  has  resulted  in  the  adult  being  accepted  as  an  albatross  sp.  (most 
probably  Black-browed)  and  the  immature  being  found  not  proven.  Since  2002,  BBRC  no  longer 
considers  ‘either/or’  records  of  albatrosses  (see  Brit.  Birds  94:  395)  but,  since  this  record  started  life 
before  that  decision,  it  was  felt  only  right  that  it  should  be  assessed  and  published  as  a non-specific 
albatross. 


Appendix  2.  Records  where  identification  accepted,  but  considered  a 
likely  escape  and  placed  in  Category  E (see  Ibis  136:  253) 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis 

Devon  Blackhill  and  Exe  Estuary,  adult,  28th  October  2009  to  28th  February,  photo,  see  also  Brit. 
Birds  103:  636. 

Hooded  Merganser  Lophodytes  cucullatus 

Dorset  Radipole  Lake  RSPB,  adult  male,  from  2009  to  14th  January,  photo,  see  also  Brit.  Birds  102: 
599,  103:  636-637. 


Appendix  3.  List  of  records  not  accepted 

This  list  contains  all  current  records  not  accepted  after  circulation  to  the  Committee.  It  does  not 
include  a)  those  withdrawn  by  the  observer(s)  after  discussion  with  the  Secretary;  b)  those  which, 
even  if  circulated,  were  not  attributed  by  the  observer(s)  to  any  definite  species;  c)  those  mentioned 
in  ‘Recent  reports’  in  British  Birds  if  full  details  were  unobtainable;  or  d)  certain  escapes.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  record  was  not  accepted  because  we  were  not  convinced  that  the  identification 
was  fully  established;  only  in  a very  few  cases  were  we  satisfied  that  a mistake  had  been  made. 
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2010  Blue-winged  Teal  Wigtown  Harbour,  Dumfries  & Galloway,  18th  October.  King  Eider 
Flamborough  Head,  Yorkshire,  7th  November.  Pacific  Diver  Gavia  pacifica  Titchwell  RSPB,  Norfolk, 
3rd  January.  Black-browed  Albatross  Thalassarche  melanophris  Salthouse,  Norfolk,  30th  October. 
Dunwich,  Suffolk,  25th  October.  Sooty  Albatross  Phoebetria  fusca  Loch  na  Keal,  Mull,  Argyll,  5th 
October.  Masked  Booby  Sula  dactylatra  Mundesley  and  Eccles  on  Sea,  Norfolk,  12th  August.  Black 
Stork  Feering,  Essex,  21st  May.  Pallid  Harrier  St  Abbs  Head,  Borders,  4th  September.  Booted  Eagle 
Aquila  petmata  Great  Bromley,  Essex,  12th  May.  Needham  Market  and  nearby,  Suffolk,  13th  May  to 
11th  June.  Eleonora’s  Falcon  Falco  eleonorae  Winterton-on-Sea,  Norfolk,  5th  October.  Gyr  Falcon 
Newquay,  Cornwall,  10th  February.  Maer  Lake,  Cornwall,  18th  February.  Braunton  Burrows,  Devon, 
18th  March.  Black- winged  Stilt  King’s  Quay  West,  Isle  of  Wight,  8th  September.  Pacific  Golden 
Plover  Oronsay,  Argyll,  24th  July.  Brenish,  Lewis,  Outer  Hebrides,  2nd  June.  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  Freiston  Shore  RSPB,  Lincolnshire,  14th  October.  Red-necked  Stint  Hickling  Broad, 
Norfolk,  1st  August.  Baird’s  Sandpiper  Ibsley  Water,  Hampshire,  11th  October.  Wilson’s  Snipe 
Nanjizal,  Cornwall,  17th  October.  Long-billed  Dowitcher  Llanon,  Ceredigion,  9th  December. 
Caerlaverock  WWT,  Dumfries  & Galloway,  28th  April.  Rattray  Head,  North-east  Scotland,  3rd 
January.  Spotted  Sandpiper  Kirby  Lakes,  Leicestershire  & Rutland,  31st  October.  Solitary  Sandpiper 
Walmsley  Sanctuary,  Cornwall,  23rd  May.  Marsh  Sandpiper  Badshot  Lea,  Farnham,  Surrey,  7th 
April.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Bardsey,  Caernarfonshire,  21st  October.  Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla 
Foremark  Resr,  Derbyshire,  20th-23rd  November.  Porthcawl  Harbour,  Bridgend,  East  Glamorgan, 
13th  March.  American  Herring  Gull  Larus  smithsonianus  Monkstone  Point,  Pembrokeshire,  16th 
February.  Gull-billed  Tern  Slapton  Ley  NNR,  Devon,  two,  30th  June.  New  Grounds  WWT, 
Gloucestershire,  30th  June.  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator  glandarius  Kenfig  NNR,  East 
Glamorgan,  25th  March.  Pallid  Swift  Carmel  Head,  Anglesey,  26th  June.  Winchester,  Hampshire, 
30th  April.  Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra  Penlee,  Cornwall,  29th  May.  Spurn,  Yorkshire, 
28th  October.  ‘Northern  Long-tailed  Tit’  Salen,  Mull,  Argyll,  three,  26th  October.  Northrepps, 
Norfolk,  two,  4th  November.  Savi’s  Warbler  Wells  East  Hills,  Norfolk,  27th  September.  Blyth’s  Reed 
Warbler  Tidmoor,  Chickerell,  Dorset,  3rd-5th  November.  Marsden  Bay,  Co.  Durham,  30th 
September.  Sumburgh,  Mainland,  Shetland,  2nd  October.  Black-throated  Thrush  Beaconsfield, 
Buckinghamshire,  12th  January.  Nitten  Field,  Gower,  8th  January.  Legbourne,  Lincolnshire,  7th 
December.  Kilve,  Somerset,  8th  January.  Farnham,  Surrey,  12th  January.  Alvecote  Pools, 
Warwickshire,  10th  December.  Potteric  Carr,  Yorkshire,  11th  January.  American  Robin  Blashford 
Lakes,  Hampshire,  12th  March.  Black-eared  Wheatear  Donna  Nook,  Lincolnshire,  12th  October. 
Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius  Lundy,  Devon,  16th  April.  Citrine  Wagtail  Observatory,  Fair 
Isle,  28th  May.  Wall  Common,  Steart,  Somerset,  1st  September.  Olive-backed  Pipit  Ward  Hill,  Fair 
Isle,  30th  September.  ‘Hornemann’s  Redpoll’  Kelling  Quags,  Norfolk,  11th  October.  Blackpoll 
Warbler  Lower  Moors,  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly,  10th  October. 

2009  Blue-winged  Teal  Berney  Marshes,  Norfolk,  3rd  May.  Black-browed  Albatross  Fife  Ness,  Fife, 
17th  October.  South  Ronaldsay,  Orkney,  10th  October.  Glossy  Ibis  Digswell,  Hertfordshire,  11th 
September.  West  Stow,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  20th  September.  Baird’s  Sandpiper  Hirta,  St  Kilda, 
Outer  Hebrides,  29th-30th  May.  ‘Dark-breasted  Barn  Owl’  Howden’s  Pullover,  Lincolnshire,  15th 
February.  Welney  WWT,  Norfolk,  28th  January  to  29th  March.  Penduline  Tit  Slimbridge  WWT, 
Gloucestershire,  three,  1 1th  November.  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Foula,  Shetland,  21st  October. 
Citrine  Wagtail  South  Raeva,  Fair  Isle,  5th  October. 

2008  Squacco  Heron  Rainham  Marshes  RSPB,  Essex/Greater  London,  10th  November.  ‘Dark- 
breasted Barn  Owl’  Cotswold  Water  Park,  Wiltshire,  30th  January  to  16th  March.  Hume’s  Warbler 
Brue,  Lewis,  Outer  Hebrides,  5th  November.  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  North 
Landing,  Yorkshire,  23rd  June.  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Wells  Woods,  Norfolk,  4th— 8th  October. 
‘Hornemann’s  Redpoll’  Wick,  Caithness,  9th  January.  Ham,  Foula,  Shetland,  1 st— 3rd  October. 

2007  Redhead  Kenfig  NNR,  East  Glamorgan,  1 st— 3 rd  August.  Arctic  Warbler  Waxham,  Norfolk, 
22nd  October. 

2006  Redhead  Loch  Bhasapoll,  Tiree,  Argyll,  14th  December  2005  to  22nd  March.  Loch  Earsay,  Brue, 
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Lewis,  Outer  Hebrides,  14th  January.  White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  St  Mary’s  Island, 
Northumberland,  17th  December.  Gyr  Falcon  Near  Stony  Porth,  Bryher,  Isles  of  Scilly,  10th  May. 

2005  Black-browed  Albatross  Bardsey,  Caernarfonshire,  25th  September. 

2004  Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  Lower  Moors,  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly,  4th-5th 
September. 

2002  Tropicbird  Phaeton  sp.  Penzance,  Cornwall,  16th  May. 

2001  ‘Ehrenberg’s  Redstart’  Hartlepool  Headland,  Cleveland,  25th  September. 

2000  ‘Ehrenberg’s  Redstart’  Blow’s  Down,  Bedfordshire,  19th  April.  Grutness,  Mainland,  Shetland, 
23rd-26th  September. 

1994  ‘Ehrenberg’s  Redstart’  St  Agnes,  Isles  of  Scilly,  22nd  October. 

1987  Black-browed  Albatross  Sheringham,  Norfolk,  18th  October.  Salthouse,  Norfolk,  18th  October. 
1984  ‘Ehrenberg’s  Redstart’  Holkham  Meals,  Norfolk,  24th  September. 

1972  ‘Ashy-headed  Wagtail’  Belvide  Resr,  Staffordshire,  27th  April. 

1968  American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  Stoke  Fleet,  Kent,  27th  April. 
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Antarctic  Wildlife:  a visitor’s  guide  to  the 
wildlife  of  the  Antarctic  Peninsula,  Drake 
Passage  and  Beagle  Channel 

By  James  Lowen 
WILDguides,  201 1 

Pbk;  240  pages;  350  colour  photos;  35  colour  illustrations 
ISBN  978-1-903657-32-4  Subbuteo  code  M20820 

£17.95  BB  Bookshop  price  £16.00 


My  first  encounter 
with  the  Southern 
Ocean  was  sailing 
from  Southampton  to  Antarctica  in  1970.  The  only 
guide  we  had  was  Alexander’s  Birds  of  the  Ocean, 
and  we  struggled  to  identify  many  of  the  birds  we 
saw.  Since  then  several  new  guides  have  appeared, 
most  recently  Shirihai’s  outstanding  Complete 
Guide  to  Antarctic  Wildlife  (A&C  Black,  2007),  and 
we  have  also  made  great  strides  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  identification  and  distribution  of 
Southern  Ocean  seabirds.  Many  birds  previously 
thought  of  as  rare  or  unusual  are  now  seen  rou- 
tinely from  the  research  vessels  and  tourist  ships 
that  visit  Antarctica. 

This  new  guide  takes  a quite  different  approach 
from  that  of  all  previous  guides  to  the  area, 
reflecting  the  rapid  changes  in  field-guide  format 
and  philosophy  of  the  past  few  years.  The  first 
section  of  the  book  (68  pages)  provides  detailed 
background  information  covering  topics  such  as 
descriptions  of  the  environment,  conservation  and 
tourism,  including  advice  on  how  to  choose  a trip 
to  Antarctica.  These  are  very  good,  and  include  a 
nice  clear  introduction  to  the  different  groups  of 
birds  and  marine  mammals  that  are  likely  to  be 
encountered. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  presenting  the  birds  and  marine 
mammals  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  Beagle 
Channel,  the  Drake  Passage  and  at  the  Antarctic 
Peninsula.  Each  species  has  a short  description,  an 
outline  of  where  to  look  for  it,  and  a short  ‘talking 
point’  giving  incidental  information  such  as  the 
derivation  of  the  name,  behaviour,  and  so  on. 
Opposite  the  description  are  a series  of  carefully 
selected,  high-quality,  photographic  images,  skil- 
fully arranged  as  a montage  against  a background 
image  representing  the  habitat.  Personally  I remain 
ambivalent  over  the  value  of  photographs  for 
identification,  and  this  guide  contains  good  exam- 


ples of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The 
cetacean  photos  are  very  good  and,  coupled  with 
useful  diagrams  showing  diving  behaviour,  will 
undoubtedly  help  with  identification.  While  the 
seabird  images  are  technically  excellent,  in  my  view 
the  images  of  diving-petrels  Pelecanoides  do 
nothing  to  help  with  the  identification  of  this 
tricky  group,  and  the  plate  showing  Sooty  Shear- 
water Puffinus  griseus  and  White-chinned  Petrel 
Procellaria  aequinoctialis  makes  two  species  which 
appear  quite  different  at  sea  look  almost  indistin- 
guishable. Furthermore,  the  tripartite  structure 
means  that  some  widely  distributed  species  (for 
example,  Kelp  Gull  Larus  dominicanus ) mentioned 
in  only  one  section  have  to  be  searched  for. 

Despite  its  title,  this  book  is  not  a guide  to 
Antarctic  wildlife.  Rather,  it  is  intended  for  those 
with  a general  interest  in  natural  history  joining  a 
cruise  to  the  Antarctic  Peninsula  from  South 
America  and  wanting  a small  guide  covering  the 
birds  and  animals  they  might  see  in  this  small  part 
of  Antarctica.  In  this  the  book  succeeds  admirably. 
I do  feel,  however,  that  the  author  has  missed  a 
valuable  trick  in  not  covering  South  Georgia, 
which  is  included  on  the  itinerary  of  many 
Antarctic  cruises.  While  some  rarely  recorded 
species  are  included  (for  example,  Mottled  Petrel 
Pterodroma  inexpectata ),  there  is  no  mention  any- 
where of  commoner  species  such  as  Grey-backed 
Storm-petrel  Garrodia  nereis  or  South  Georgia 
Diving-petrel  Pelecanoides  georgicus.  These  small 
points  aside,  the  book  achieves  its  aims  and  should 
sell  well.  Birders  visiting  other  parts  of  Antarctica, 
however,  will  probably  choose  to  take  Shirihai,  if 
they  can  lift  it. 

Andrew  Clarke 


Antarctic  $ 
Wildlife 
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Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Macaronesia: 
Azores,  Madeira,  Canary  Islands,  Cape  Verde 

By  Eduardo  Garcia-del-Rey 

Lynx  Edicions,  2011 

Hbk;  341  pp;  many  colour  illustrations 

ISBN  978-84-96553-71-2  Subbuteo  code  M20695 

£24.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £22.49 


This  new  field  guide 
from  Lynx  Edicions  is, 
in  a sense,  a spin-off 
from  the  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World 
( HBW)  in  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  illustrations 
used  in  the  plates  are  taken  from  HBW.  Appar- 
ently, a few  additional  illustrations  have  been  com- 
missioned to  illustrate  plumages  or  ages  not 
available  in  the  HBW  plates.  Consequently,  the 
book  has  a familiar  feel  to  it  (at  least  to  fans  of 
HBW),  though  the  clash  of  styles  apparent  when 
using  the  artwork  of  25  different  artists  is  some- 
times too  evident  (see,  for  example,  the  plate  of 
African  Blue  Tits  Cyanistes  teneriffae).  The  book 
contains  a very  brief  introduction,  a full  coded 
checklist  for  each  of  the  island  groups,  a fairly 
detailed  bibliography  and  a species  index.  The 
remaining  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  plates  and 
the  pages  of  text  and  distribution  maps  (laid  out 
opposite  the  plates). 

The  texts  cover  measurements,  identification, 
voice,  status/habitat,  and  (sometimes)  taxonomy. 
These  seem  accurate  and  adequate  for  the  purpose 
of  this  guide.  Maps  are  not  included  for  vagrants; 
instead,  a list  of  islands  where  the  species  has 
occurred  is  given  under  status/habitat. 

A practical  problem  faced  by  books  dealing 
with  island  groups  that  attract  large  numbers  of 
vagrants  is  readily  evident.  This  guide  deals  with 
573  species,  but  only  144  of  these  breed.  A further 
51  species  are  winter  visitors,  70  are  passage 
migrants,  and  a whopping  291  occur  only  as 
vagrants.  In  other  words,  over  half  the  species  dealt 
with  are  vagrants  that  one  is  unlikely  to  encounter 
on  a visit  to  any  of  these  islands,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a visit  to  the  Azores  in  autumn.  There 
is  no  easy  solution  but  it  means  that  the  resident 
(and  often  endemic)  species,  which  are  perhaps  of 
most  interest  to  visiting  birders,  are  rather  swal- 
lowed up  among  a mass  of  largely  irrelevant 
species  from  elsewhere.  I wonder  whether  it  might 
have  been  better  to  divide  the  book  into  two 
halves,  the  first  dealing  with  breeders,  winter  visi- 
tors and  migrants,  and  the  second  with  the 
vagrants  (as  in  the  well-liked  Shell  Guide  to  the 


Birds  of  Britain  and  Ireland  - Michael  Joseph, 
1983). 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  first  field  guide  to  this 
region.  In  2006,  Christopher  Helm  published  the 
Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Atlantic  Islands: 
Canary  Islands,  Madeira,  Azores,  Cape  Verde,  by 
Tony  Clarke.  A review  of  that  title  appeared  in  BB 
(Brit.  Birds  100:  311)  but  inevitably  some  compar- 
isons need  to  be  made  here.  The  earlier  title  is  a 
larger  book  so  less  practical  in  the  field,  but  con- 
tains a longer  introduction,  more  detailed  species 
texts  (as  well  as  relatively  brief  but  extremely 
useful  plate  captions),  many  more  details  of  the 
vagrant  records,  but  lacks  distribution  maps.  Bird- 
watchers visiting  any  of  these  islands  should  prob- 
ably take  both  books  and  carry  the  new  guide  in 
the  field,  while  keeping  the  earlier  title  for  refer- 
ence in  the  car  or  hotel. 

Rather  curiously,  the  title  under  review  makes 
almost  no  reference  to  Tony  Clarke’s  field  guide. 
The  author  is  obviously  aware  of  it  (since  he 
reviewed  it  in  Ibis)  and  it  seems  disingenuous  not 
to  include  it  in  the  bibliography,  nor  any  mention 
of  Clarke  and  David  Collin’s  book  A Birdwatchers’ 
Guide  to  the  Canary  Islands  (published  in  1996  and 
still  in  print).  Clearly  there  is  more  to  this  than 
meets  the  eye! 

One  final  thing  drew  my  attention.  The  guide 
includes  the  recently  described  Monteiro’s  Storm- 
petrel  Oceanodroma  monteiroi,  a species  recently 
split  from  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  O.  castro.  While 
the  text  explains  that  this  is  a cryptic  species,  best 
separable  from  Madeiran  by  voice  and  perhaps 
moult  timing,  I would  question  the  wisdom  of 
using  the  same  illustrations  for  both  species, 
simply  flipped  horizontally  to  try  to  make  them 
look  different. 

David  Fisher 
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David  Tipling 


News  and  comment 

Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Golden  Eagle  poisoning  at  record 

Four  Golden  Eagles  Aquila  chrysaetos  were  among 
29  birds  poisoned  illegally  last  year,  according  to 
the  latest  annual  report  by  RSPB  Scotland.  This  is 
the  highest  number  of  eagle  poisonings  since 
records  began  in  1993. 

Thirteen  Common  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo,  seven 
Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus,  two  Peregrine  Falcons 
Falco  peregrinus  and  one  White-tailed  Eagle  Hali- 
aeetus  albicilla  were  among  those  also  confirmed 
by  Scottish  Government  testing  to  have  been  poi- 
soned. A further  eight  birds  of  prey  were  logged  as 
victims  of  shooting,  trapping  or  nest  destruction. 
However,  as  many  of  these  crimes  were  discovered 
purely  by  chance,  by  walkers  or  birdwatchers,  in 
remote  areas  of  countryside,  it’s  likely  that  these 
figures  represent  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

As  in  recent  years,  the  majority  of  incidents 
involving  banned  poisons  took  place  in  areas 


levels 

managed  for  driven  grouse  shooting,  particularly 
in  the  eastern  and  central  Highlands  and  the 
southern  uplands.  In  2010  there  was  also  an 
increase  in  the  confirmed  use  of  banned  agricul- 
tural pesticides,  such  as  aldicarb  and  carbofuran. 
Both  chemicals  have  been  previously  linked  with 
illegal  poisoning  cases  involving  birds  of  prey. 

Stuart  Housden,  Director  of  RSPB  Scotland, 
said:  ‘The  criminal  practice  of  illegally  killing  birds 
of  prey  remains  a most  serious  conservation  issue. 
Following  welcome  new  measures  to  tackle  this 
crime,  we  are  working  hard  with  the  authorities 
and  responsible  land  managers  to  see  how  we  can 
use  both  intelligence  and  scientific  information  to 
better  target  enforcement  against  the  perpetrators. 
We  look  forward  to  this  yielding  the  visible  results 
of  an  increase  in  the  population  and  range  of  vul- 
nerable [raptor]  species.’ 


Norfolk  Spoonbill  colony  expands 


The  Eurasian  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia 
breeding  colony  at  Holkham  NNR  in  Norfolk, 
established  in  2010,  has  had  another  successful 
season.  The  six  pairs  that  nested  last  year,  fledging 
ten  young,  comprised  the  first  Spoonbill  colony  in 
Britain  for  more  than  300  years.  In  2011,  the  first 
returning  adult  was  seen  on  1 1th  March  and  eight 
breeding  pairs  went  on  to  fledge  14  young.  The 
breeding  Spoonbills  are  part  of  a group  of  around 


40  adult  and  immature  birds  summering  along  the 
north  Norfolk  coast. 

Regular  monitoring  of  the  colony  by  Natural 
England  staff  revealed  that  six  different  birds  this 
year  were  sporting  colour-rings,  traced  back  to 
natal  sites  in  the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  Spain. 
None  of  these  colour-ringed  birds  was  seen  at  the 
colony  during  the  2010  breeding  season. 

Despite  recent  increases  in  the  Netherlands, 

Spoonbills  have 
suffered  a long- 
term decline  in 
Europe  as  a result 
of  the  loss  and 
degradation  of 
wetland  habitats. 
Indeed,  there 
could  be  as  few 
as  8,900  pairs 
remaining  in 
Europe,  which 
holds  the  bulk  of 
the  global  popula- 
tion. For  this 
reason,  the  bird  is 
recognised  as  a 
Species  of  Conser- 
vation Concern  at 
European  level. 


340.  Eurasian  Spoonbills  Platalea  leucorodia,  Cley,  Norfolk,  July  2009. 
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News  and  comment 


Bitterns  are  booming 

The  Eurasian  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris  population 
topped  100  booming  males  in  England  in  2011  - 
and  Somerset  has  now  become  such  a stronghold 
that  it  has  more  breeding  Bitterns  than  Norfolk. 

In  total,  104  booming  males  were  recorded,  a dra- 
matic increase  from  the  11  logged  in  1997.  In  the 
Somerset  Levels,  surveyors  found  25  males,  up  from 
14  in  2010.  Following  an  intensive  period  of  habitat 
management,  Somerset  is  now  the  second  most 


important  county  for  booming  Bitterns  in  England, 
after  Suffolk  with  33;  Norfolk  follows  with  23. 

The  survey  also  recorded  the  number  of 
nesting  Bitterns.  A minimum  of  63  nests  were  con- 
firmed in  England  at  26  sites,  compared  with  the 
low  point  of  six  nests  at  four  sites  in  1996.  With  21 
confirmed  nests,  Suffolk  was  the  top  county  for 
nesting  Bitterns  in  2011,  ahead  of  Somerset  with 
1 9 and  Norfolk  with  1 1 . 


More  taxonomic  changes 


A new  set  of  taxonomic  recommendations  for  the 
British  List  was  published  in  the  October  issue  of 
Ibis  by  the  Taxonomic  Sub-committee  of  BOURC 
(Sangster  et  al.  2011;  Ibis  153:  883-892). 

The  recommendations  will  be  adopted  for- 
mally in  the  40th  report  of  the  BOURC,  which  will 
be  published  in  Ibis  in  January  2012.  Three  species 
splits  will  result  in  new  additions  to  Category  A. 
Two  of  these  were  widely  anticipated:  the  recogni- 
tion of  Hudsonian  Whimbrel  Numenius  hudson- 
icus,  separate  from  Whimbrel  N.  phaeopus;  and 
Siberian  Stonechat  Saxicola  maurus,  separate  from 
African  Stonechat  S.  torquatus  and  Eurasian 
Stonechat  S.  rubicola.  The  third  is  the  recognition 
of  a cryptic  tern  - splitting  Sandwich  Tern  S.  sand- 
vicensis  from  its  Nearctic  counterpart  Cabot’s  Tern 
S.  acuflavida,  based  substantially  on  genetic  data 
showing  that  these  species  are  not  each  other’s 
closest  relatives.  Cabot’s  Tern  has  perhaps  never 
been  seen  alive  in 
Britain  (the  sole  record 
was  one  found  dead  in 
Herefordshire  in  1984), 
but  a putative  Cayenne 
Tern  S.  a.  eurygnatha 
on  Anglesey  in  2006 
remains  in  limbo  with 
several  other  records  of 
orange-billed  terns. 

Also  in  the  recom- 
mendations, the  split  of 
Great  Skua  Stercorarius 
skua.  South  Polar  Skua 
S.  maccormicki,  Brown 
Skua  S.  antarcticus  and 
Chilean  Skua  S. 
chilensis  may  lead  in 
future  to  new  additions 
to  Category  A (two 
unidentified  southern 
skuas  have  been 
accepted  already),  as 
may  the  split  of  Snowy 


Plover  Charadrius  nivosus  (a  potential  vagrant) 
from  Kentish  Plover  C.  alexandrinus.  Black-capped 
Petrel  Pterodroma  hasitata  (already  on  Category  A) 
has  been  split  from  Bermuda  Petrel  (Cahow) 
P.  cahow  - itself  an  unlikely  vagrant,  though  an 
individual  carrying  a geolocating  data  logger 
apparently  reached  the  northeast  Atlantic  in  spring 
2009.  Other  splits  involving  extralimital  taxa  were 
Brown-cheeked  Rail  Rallus  indicus , separated  from 
Water  Rail  R.  aquaticus,  Pale  Martin  Riparia  diluta 
separated  from  Sand  Martin  R.  riparia,  and  Azores 
Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  murina  separated  from 
Bullfinch  P.  pyrrhula. 

One  subspecies  change  is  recommended:  syn- 
onymising  the  northern  subspecies  of  Guillemot 
Uria  aalge  hyperborea  with  nominate  U.  a.  aalge. 

There  are  several  changes  to  genus  names  that 
will  lead  to  some  reordering  of  the  British  List. 
Tufted  Puffin  becomes  Fratercula  cirrhata. 


34 1 . First-winter  Blackpoll  Warbler  Dendroica  striata,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly, 
October  2007.  Not  the  most  glamorous  but  the  most  realistic  Dendroica 
for  British  birders  to  stumble  across.  With  the  imminent  demise  of  the 
genus  Dendroica,  however,  we  shall  have  to  get  used  to  dreaming  about 
the  idea  of  westerly  gales  in  October  delivering  a Setophaga  to  the  coastal 
headland  closest  to  home... 
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Richard  Stonier 


News  and  comment 


Thick-billed  Warbler,  Booted  and  Sykes’s  Warblers 
(previously  Acrocephalus  aedon,  Hippolais  caligata 
and  H.  ratna  respectively)  and  Eastern  and 
Western  Olivaceous  Warblers  (previously  H. 
pallida  and  H.  opaca  respectively)  are  now  all 
placed  in  the  genus  Iduna  (to  be  listed  before  Hip- 
polais), and  Siberian  Thrush  (previously  Zoothera 
sibirica)  is  now  a Geokichla  (to  be  placed  before 
Turdus).  Genetic  studies  have  led  to  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  genus  Luscinia  should  be  split 
up  - Siberian  Blue  Robin  and  Rufous-tailed  Robin 
therefore  become  Larvivora  cyane  and  Larvivora 
sibilans  respectively,  whereas  Siberian  Rubythroat 
becomes  Calliope  calliope.  The  new  sequence  for 
flycatchers  and  chats  on  the  British  List  is:  Cer- 
cotrichas,  Muscicapa,  Erithacus,  Larvivora,  Irania, 
Luscinia,  Calliope,  Tarsiger,  Ficedula,  Phoenicurus, 
Monticola,  Saxicola,  Oenanthe.  Cardueline  finch 
phytogeny  is  in  flux,  but  several  publications  have 
led  to  the  recommendation  that  greenfinches 
revert  to  genus  Chloris,  hence  Chloris  chloris  for 
European  Greenfinch  (to  be  listed  before  Serinus). 

Last  but  not  least,  a comprehensive  revision  of 

Name  the  600th  species  on 
the  British  List 

With  the  latest  recommendations  of  the  BOURC 
Taxonomic  Sub-committee,  the  addition  of  three 
new  species  to  Category  A will  take  the  British  List 
to  595  species.  So  our  light-hearted  N&c  competi- 
tion to  name  the  600th  species  is  now  entering  the 
final  straight.  Previous  nominees  have  included 
Menetries’s  Warbler  Sylvia  mystacea  and  Willet 
Tringa  semipalmatus.  Siberian  Stonechat  was 
another  suggestion  - but  it’s  already  crossed  the 
finishing  line  following  its  upgrade  to  specific 
status.  With  the  wild  westerlies  blowing  as  BB  went 
to  press,  we  could  already  have  a handful  of  Amer- 
ican candidates  waiting  in  the  wings...  Send  your 
nominations  to  the  N&c  e-mail  address. 


New  Channel  Islands  List 

A new  bird  list  for  the  Channel  Islands  (updated  to 
end  of  2010)  is  now  available  through  the  islands’ 
local  birding  websites:  www.jerseybirds.co.uk/ 
index. shtml  and  www.guernseybirds.org.gg 

The  list  has  increased  by  one,  courtesy  of  a 
Pacific  Diver  Gavia  pacifica  on  Guernsey,  but  there 
were  also  two  island  firsts:  a Grey-headed  Wagtail 
Motacilla  flava  thunbergi  on  Guernsey  and  a Red- 
flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus  on  Alderney. 
Note  also  that  Alderney  now  has  a dedicated  bird 
site  at  www.alderneybirds.org 

(Contributed  by  Glyn  Young) 


the  North  American  wood-warblers  (Parulini), 
based  on  a number  of  genetic  studies,  has  led  to 
the  transfer  of  Northern  Waterthrush  to  Parkesia 
(neither  Northern  Parkesia  noveboracensis  nor 
Louisiana  Waterthrush  P.  motacilla  is  very  closely 
related  to  Ovenbird  Seiurus  aurocapilla).  Tennessee 
Warbler  becomes  Oreothlypis  peregrina.  More  dis- 
tressing for  a generation  of  birders  brought  up  to 
dream  of  finding  a Dendroica  in  a belt  of 
windswept  October  Sycamores,  the  genus  is  no 
more.  All  species  formerly  in  Dendroica  are  now  in 
Setophaga  with  American  Redstart  S.  ruticilla,  as 
are  Northern  Parula,  now  S.  americana,  and 
Hooded  Warbler,  now  S.  citrina.  That  legendary 
blocker  Wilson’s  Warbler  becomes  Cardellina 
pusilla.  Canada  Warbler,  with  no  British  records 
but  a single  Irish  record,  is  also  now  a Cardellina, 
C.  canadensis. 

Details  of  the  rationale  for  these  changes  and 
the  relevant  references  are  included  in  the  full 
paper,  which  is  available  as  an  Open  Access  pdf  file 
at  http://onlinelibrary.wiley.eom/doi/IO.l  I I I / 
j.  1 474-9 1 9X.20 1 1 .0 1 1 55.x/pdf 

Birds  of  South  and  Middle 
America  - recent  advances 
in  knowledge 

There  will  be  a joint  British  Ornithologists’ 
Club/Neotropical  Bird  Club/Natural  History 
Museum  one-day  symposium  on  Saturday 
29th  October  2011  at  the  Elett  Theatre,  Natural 
History  Museum,  London  SW7  5BD.  The  full 
programme  is  available  on  the  BOC  website 
www.boc-online.org  and  the  NBC  website 
www.neotropicalbirdclub.org 

There  is  no  charge  for  attending  the  meeting, 
but  those  planning  to  are  requested  to  notify  the 
BOC  chairman  (Helen  Baker,  60  Townfield, 
Rickmansworth,  Herts  WD3  7DD,  tel.  01923 
772441,  helen.baker60@tiscaii.co.uk)  by  20th 
October. 


A species  is  what  I say  it  is... 

...is  the  title  of  the  Bernard  Tucker  Memorial 
lecture  on  7th  November  2011  (at  7.45  pm  at 
Exeter  Hall,  Kidlington,  near  Oxford).  Bernard 
Tucker  was  the  editor  of  BB  for  seven  years  until 
his  untimely  death  in  1950,  and  this  memorial 
lecture  is  sponsored  by  BB.  If  you  can’t  make  it  to 
Oxford  to  hear  Nigel  Collar’s  presentation,  you  can 
enjoy  the  next  best  thing  by  reading  his  forth- 
coming article  in  BB  based  on  the  talk. 
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Eurasian  Bittern 
distribution  and 
abundance  in  the  UK 
during  the  2009/10  winter 


Simon  Wotton,  Mark  Grantham,  Nick  Moran  and 
Gillian  Gilbert 


Abstract  By  collating  records  from  a number  of  sources,  primarily  via 
BirdGuides,  BirdTrack  and  county  bird  recorders,  it  was  found  that  there  were  a 
minimum  of  600  wintering  Eurasian  Bitterns  Botaurus  stellaris  in  the  UK  during  the 
2009/10  winter. There  were  records  from  nearly  400  sites,  the  majority  in  England. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  winter  population  included  208  resident  UK  Bitterns. 


From  late  summer  onwards  there  is  a 
regular  influx  of  wintering  Eurasian 
Bitterns  Botaurus  stellaris  into  the  UK. 
It  is  thought  that  these  birds  migrate  in  a 
generally  southwesterly  direction,  probably 


mainly  from  the  Nordic  and  Baltic  countries, 
where  the  Eurasian  Bittern  (hereafter 
‘Bittern’)  populations  are  entirely  migratory 
(Wernham  et  al.  2002).  Although  there  have 
been  a number  of  foreign-ringed  Bitterns 
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recovered  in  the  UK,  none  of  those  ringed  in 
Britain  & Ireland  have  been  recovered  over- 
seas (Wernham  et  al.  2002). 

In  recent  years,  increasing  numbers  of 
wintering  Bitterns  have  been  recorded  at 
many  sites  in  the  UK,  most  of  which  do  not 
currently  support  booming  (singing)  males. 
Bitterns  are  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
extensive  reedbeds  in  winter  and  can  often  be 
found  in  small  wetlands  with  only  small 
patches  of  Phrngmites.  Bitterns  have  long 
been  known  to  be  susceptible  to  severe 
winter  weather  (e.g.  Riviere  1930).  Bibby 
(1981)  showed  that  wintering  records  in  the 
UK  between  1960/61  and  1978/79  peaked  in 
January  and  that,  during  this  period,  there 
were  more  Bittern  records  during  severe 
winters,  particularly  during  1962/63  and 
1978/79. 

The  review  of  Special  Protection  Areas 
(SPAs)  in  the  UK  by  Stroud  et  al.  (2001)  used 
a figure  of  100  for  the  Bittern  population  in 
the  non-breeding  season.  Ten  sites  were  iden- 
tified as  SPAs  for  non-breeding  Bitterns,  and 
at  that  time  those  sites  held  50%  of  the  esti- 
mated non-breeding  population.  Given  the 
increase  in  the  UK  breeding  population  and 


apparent  increase  in  wintering  records  in 
recent  years,  we  attempted  to  collate  records 
from  the  2009/10  winter  period  in  order  to 
obtain  a current  snapshot  of  the  numbers 
and  distribution  in  the  UK. 

Collating  records 

Bitterns  were  more  evident  in  the  UK  during 
the  winters  of  2009/10  and  2010/11,  probably 
because  weather  conditions  forced  them  to 
forage  more  widely  when  their  traditional 
wetland  habitats  became  frozen.  Our  first 
attempt  to  build  up  a picture  of  the  numbers 
and  distribution  of  wintering  birds  was  made 
using  records  that  were  submitted  to 
BirdGuides  and  BirdTrack. 

BirdGuides  (www.birdguides.com)  pro- 
vides up-to-the-minute  news  on  rare  and 
scarce  birds  across  Britain  & Ireland. 
Archived  news  and  photographs  can  be 
searched  easily  and  quickly.  BirdTrack  is  a 
partnership  between  the  BTO,  the  RSPB, 
BirdWatch  Ireland  and  the  Scottish  Ornithol- 
ogists’ Club  that  looks  at  migration,  move- 
ments and  the  distribution  of  birds 
throughout  Britain  & Ireland.  BirdTrack 
(www.birdtrack.net)  provides  facilities  for 


343.  Eurasian  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris,  Norwich,  Norfolk,  December  2010. 
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Fig.  I.  The  distribution  of  the  376  sites  in  the  UK  where 
Eurasian  Bitterns  Botaurus  stellaris  were  reported  during 
the  2009/10  winter,  and  the  20  sites  in  England  holding 
booming  males  in  2010  but  where  there  were  no  winter 
reports. There  were  no  reports  from  Orkney  and  Shetland. 


Fig.  2.  Records  of  Eurasian  Bitterns  Botaurus  stellaris  in 
the  UK  during  the  2009/10  winter,  by  county/recording 
area. The  shaded  counties,  from  palest  to  darkest,  represent 
1—4  birds;  5-9  birds;  10-19  birds;  20^9  birds;  50+  birds. 
Government  Office  Regions  (see  table  I)  are  outlined 
more  heavily  than  recording  areas. 


observers  to  store  and  manage  their 
own  records  as  well  as  using  these  to 
support  species  conservation  at 
local,  national  and  international 
scales. 

In  addition,  county  recorders 
were  contacted  and  asked  to  confirm 
the  sightings  from  their  recording 
area,  especially  the  maximum 
numbers  at  particular  sites  and  loca- 
tion details  to  minimise  double- 
counting. Where  possible,  records 
were  used  from  January  2010  only, 
since  January  is  the  peak  month  for 
winter  records.  Using  just  one  single 
calendar  month  also  helped  to  avoid 
potential  double-counting  through 
birds  moving  between  sites, 
although  there  is  little  evidence  for 
this  from  sites  where  wintering 
numbers  are  monitored  regularly. 

Estimating  the  resident  UK 
population 

In  addition  to  winter  immigrants, 
we  needed  to  account  for  the  largely 
resident  breeding  population.  Adult 
males  and  most  adult  females  are 
considered  to  stay  mainly  at  or  near 
their  breeding  sites  during  winter, 
while  immatures  are  likely  to  dis- 
perse from  their  natal  sites,  and  this 
can  occur  soon  after  fledging 
(Gilbert  et  al.  2005).  The  UK’s 
breeding  Bittern  population  has 
been  monitored  annually  since  1990, 
and  it  is  thus  possible  to  estimate  the 
minimum  number  of  UK-breeding 
Bitterns  remaining  during  the 
2009/10  winter. 

In  2009,  there  were  a minimum 
of  82  booming  males  and  39  con- 
firmed nests  that  reached  the  chick 
stage  (Wotton  et  al.  2009).  The 
number  of  breeding  adults  in  2009 
was  thus  assumed  to  be  164  (the 
number  of  singing  males  is  the  best 
estimate  we  have  of  the  breeding 
population  and,  although  the 
breeding  system  of  Bitterns  is  pol- 
ygynous,  we  know  that  the  propor- 
tion of  male  and  female  chicks 
hatched  is  50:50  (Gilbert  et  al.  2007) 
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and  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  imbalance  in 
the  sex  ratio).  Of  the  39  confirmed  nests,  18 
were  probably  successful,  seven  were  possibly 
successful,  12  probably  failed  and  for  two  the 
outcome  was  unknown.  The  number  of 
fledged  young  in  2009  was  estimated  from 
the  25  possibly  and  probably  successful  nests. 
An  average  of  four  eggs  per  nest  is  typical 
and  the  average  chick  survival  from  hatching 
was  found  to  be  39.1%  (Gilbert  et  al.  2007). 
Those  measures  suggest  that  approximately 
39  chicks  fledged  in  2009,  which  we  believe  is 
the  best  and  most  accurate  estimate  of  pro- 
ductivity available. 

In  addition,  there  are  likely  to  be  a 
number  of  immature  non-breeders  (i.e.  first- 
year  birds)  in  the  population.  Bitterns  can 
boom  and  breed  in  their  first  year,  but  the 
evidence  from  following  radio-tagged  birds 
into  their  first  breeding  season  suggests  that 
it  is  equally  likely  that  males  would  not  boom 
and  that  females  would  not  nest  (Gilbert 
pers.  obs.).  The  number  of  fledged  young 
from  2008  was  estimated  to  be  27,  which, 
with  a 61%  mortality  rate  (Gilbert  et  al. 
2010),  suggests  that  ten  of  these  birds  were 
alive  during  the  2009  breeding  season. 
Assuming  that  only  half  of  these  Bitterns 
bred  in  2009,  we  thus  have  five  immature 
non-breeding  residents  in  the  Bittern  popu- 
lation during  the  2009/10  winter.  It  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  how  many  non-breeding 
adults  there  may  be  in  the  UK  population. 
Consequently,  we  estimated  the  number  of 


resident  UK  Bitterns  during  the  winter  of 
2009/10  to  have  been  in  the  region  of  208. 

Distribution  during  the  2009/10 
winter 

During  the  2009/10  winter,  Bitterns  were 
reported  at  376  sites  across  the  UK:  342  in 
England,  one  in  Northern  Ireland,  seven  in 
Scotland  and  26  in  Wales  (fig.  1).  In  addition, 
between  October  2009  and  March  2010,  there 
were  no  reports  from  20  of  the  58  sites 
holding  booming  males  in  2010  (Wotton  et 
al.  2010);  these  20  sites  held  a minimum  of 
27  booming  males  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 
Radio-tracking  studies  have  shown  that 
males  in  particular  remain  predominantly  on 
their  breeding  territory  through  the  winter. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  these  20  breeding 
sites  that  produced  no  winter  sightings  had 
become  unsuitable  - only  one  of  the  20  was 
frozen  for  a long  period,  although  even  there 
suitable  foraging  areas  could  be  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  As  a consequence,  we 
added  the  27  males  onto  the  figure  for  the 
reports  of  birds  seen. 

In  all,  571  Bitterns  were  reported  during 
the  2009/10  winter,  in  addition  to  the  27  resi- 
dent males  not  reported  but  probably 
present.  Table  1 shows  the  number  of  sites 
and  the  number  of  Bitterns  by  country  and 
region.  East  Anglia  and  Southeast  England, 
particularly  Kent,  held  the  most  Bitterns,  as 
highlighted  in  fig.  2.  It  is  clearly  apparent 
from  table  1 and  fig.  2 that  Bitterns  were 


Table  I.  The  number  of  sites  and  the  minimum  number  of  wintering  Eurasian  Bitterns  Botaurus 
stellaris  in  the  UK  during  2009/10,  by  country  and  English  Government  Office  Region  (London  is 
included  in  Southeast  England). 


Country 

Government  Office  Region 

Minimum 

Minimum 

number  of  sites 

winter  total 

East  England 

105 

166 

East  Midlands 

40 

55 

Northeast  England 

12 

14 

Northwest  England 

18 

27 

Southeast  England 

91 

137 

Southwest  England 

51 

77 

West  Midlands 

17 

26 

Yorkshire  & the  Elumber 

28 

47 

England 

362 

549 

Northern  Ireland 

1 

1 

Scotland 

7 

7 

Wales 

26 

41 

UK 

396 

598 
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widely  distributed  across  the  Midlands  and 
southern  counties  of  England. 

Discussion 

During  the  2009/10  winter,  there  were  a 
minimum  of  598  Bitterns  wintering  in  the 
UK.  Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  some  208 
(or  around  35%)  were  residents,  with  the 
remainder  being  immigrants  from  conti- 
nental Europe. 

It  is  possible  that  the  relatively  severe 
weather  during  winter  2009/10  resulted  in 
more  immigrant  Bitterns  than  usual  moving 
into  the  UK.  Bibby  (1981)  showed  that  more 
Bitterns  occur  in  Britain  in  severe  winters; 
however,  the  2009/10  winter  was  not  as  harsh 
as  the  1962/63  or  1978/79  winters  (for 


344.  Eurasian  Bittern  Botaurus  steliaris,  Norwich,  Norfolk, 
December  2010. 


example,  between  November  and  March,  in 
2009/10  there  were  47.5  frost  days  in 
England,  compared  with  81.3  in  1962/63  and 
63.4  in  1978/79;  http://www.metoffice.gov.uk/ 
climate/uk/datasets/).  During  the  period 
between  1962/63  and  2009/10,  the  2009/10 
winter  was  ranked  tenth  in  the  number  of 
days  with  frost.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  resident  UK  population  has  increased  sig- 
nificantly in  recent  years,  with  dispersing 
young  birds  likely  to  be  occupying  a number 
of  non-breeding  sites  during  the  winter 
period. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  to  assume 
that  this  figure  is  an  underestimate  of  the 
actual  wintering  population  of  Bitterns  in 
2009/10.  It  is  likely  that  any  counts  at  large 
wetland  sites,  such  as  Lak- 
enheath  Fen  and  Mins- 
mere,  both  in  Suffolk,  and 
at  many  sites  in  the 
Norfolk  Broads,  are  under- 
estimates, given  the 
skulking  behaviour  of  the 
species  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  sites  are  dif- 
ficult to  access  in  the 
winter.  There  are  also  likely 
to  be  a number  of  poten- 
tially suitable  private  sites 
that  were  not  visited  by 
birders. 

The  current  suite  of 
SPA  sites  for  wintering  Bit- 
terns held  95  birds  in 
2009/10,  15.9%  of  the 
minimum  estimate.  A 
further  28  SPAs,  which  are 
designated  for  other 
species,  held  63  Bitterns 
during  this  winter  period, 
10.5%  of  the  mini m u m 
estimate.  Given  the  wide- 
spread distribution  of  win- 
tering sites  across  much  of 
England  and  parts  of 
Wales,  a large  proportion 
of  the  wintering  Bittern 
population  now  occurs  at 
sites  which  are  not  desig- 
nated as  SPAs. 

Although  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  conclusively 
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that  there  has  been  a real  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  wintering  Bitterns  in  the  UK  in 
recent  years,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  UK 
breeding  population  is  increasing,  particu- 
larly in  areas  such  as  the  Fens  and  in  Som- 
erset (Wotton  et  al.  2010),  as  are  breeding 
populations  in  many  of  the  northern  Euro- 
pean countries  (BirdLife  International  2004). 
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Abstract  The  Chagos  Archipelago,  which  has  been  known  as  the  British  Indian 
Ocean  Territory  since  1 965,  holds  1 8 species  of  breeding  seabirds,  many  of  them  in 
internationally  important  numbers.  The  entire  area,  with  the  exception  of  Diego 
Garcia  and  its  immediate  surrounding  waters,  was  designated  a Marine  Protected 
Area  (MPA)  in  2010,  the  largest  MPA  declared  in  the  world  so  far.  This  UK 
Overseas  Territory  also  hosts  a Ramsar  site  based  upon  Diego  Garcia,  as  well  as 
ten  Important  Bird  Areas  (IBAs).  Recent  research  has  shown  that  a further  two 
sites  deserve  IBA  status.  All  of  these  sites  have  been  designated  IBAs  for  their 
breeding  numbers  or  congregations  of  seabirds. There  is  a paucity  of  landbirds  and 
no  endemics.  Human  influence  on  the  avian  populations  of  the  archipelago  has 
been  catastrophic. There  is  evidence  of  immense  seabird  colonies  at  one  time  but 
these  had  all  disappeared  by  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Introduced  Black  Rats 
Rattus  rattus  continue  to  suppress  numbers  of  breeding  birds  in  most  islands  of  the 
archipelago,  while  conversion  of  native  forests  to  coconut  Cocos  nucifera 
plantations  has  deleteriously  altered  the  terrestrial  environment  of  most  islands. 
There  is  evidence  that  a small  recovery  of  breeding  seabird  numbers  is  taking 

place  on  some  islands,  though  much  more 
research  is  needed.  Returning  many  of 
the  islands  to  a rat-free,  coconut- 
managed  state,  which  could  assist 
seabird  recovery,  is  a matter  of 
funding  and  political  will,  rather 
than  a ‘green  dream’. 

I ying  at  the  southern  end  of 

* I the  Lakshadweep-Maldives- 
JL— -/Chagos  ridge  and  approxi- 
mately in  the  centre  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  over  2,000  km  from  Africa, 
Indonesia  and  mainland  Asia,  are  the 
five  atolls  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago. 
Comprising  some  55  islands,  they  are  found 


between  05°15’S  to  07°27’S  (240  km,  north  to 
south)  and  71°15’E  to  72°30’E  (140  km  east 


Fig.  I.  The  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory. 


to  west).  The  archipelago  has  the  Great  Chagos 
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Bank  at  its  centre,  the  world’s  largest  atoll.  This 
is  mostly  underwater,  though  there  are  seven 
islands  on  its  western  rim  and  one  island  on 
the  northern  edge.  To  the  north  of  the  Great 
Chagos  Bank  lie  the  atolls  of  Peros  Banhos  and 
Salomon;  to  the  southwest  is  Egmont;  and  to 
the  south  the  largest  island,  and  the  only 
inhabited  atoll,  that  of  Diego  Garcia.  Young  in 
geological  terms,  being  some  2,000-5,000  years 
old  (Topp  & Sheppard  1999),  and  low-lying 
(the  vast  majority  of  all  islands  bar  Diego 
Garcia  are  below  3 m above  sea  level),  the  Ter- 
ritory extends  over  a total  area  of  around 
60,000  km2,  yet  only  a tiny  fraction  of  this, 
about  60  km2,  appears  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  (Eisenhauer  etal.  1999). 

Climate 

The  Chagos  Archipelago  has  a typical  trop- 
ical maritime  climate.  The  average  tempera- 
ture on  Diego  Garcia  is  27°C  and  the  average 
maximum  and  minimum  are  29°C  and  25°C 
respectively  (FCO  1993).  The  average  rainfall 
on  Diego  Garcia  is  2,599  mm/year,  but  the 
northern  atolls  are  the  wettest  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  - the  averages  on  Salomon  and  Peros 


Banhos  are  3,751  mm/year  and  3,999  mm/ 
year  respectively.  Rain  falls  mainly  between 
October  and  April,  when  the  winds  are  light 
to  moderate  and  generally  from  the  north- 
west. Between  December  and  February,  the 
Inter- Tropical  Convergence  Zone  (ITCZ)  is 
over  or  just  south  of  Chagos,  before  it  moves 
north.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  southeast 
trades  blow  strongly  and  there  is  less  rain 
during  this  period.  The  low  latitude  of 
Chagos  means  that  developing  tropical 
cyclones  are  weak,  the  maximum  wind  speed 
recorded  being  a peak  gust  of  120  km/hr  in 
1984  (Topp  & Sheppard  1999). 

A brief  history  of  the  British  Indian 
Ocean  Territory 

The  Chagos  Archipelago  was  thought  to  have 
been  first  discovered  by  a Portuguese  captain 
named  Pedro  Mascarenhas  in  1512,  but  the 
initial  settlers  were  French  and  landed  on 
Diego  Garcia  around  1785.  They  were  dis- 
placed by  a British  East  India  Company 
colonising  expedition  in  April  1786.  This 
venture  was  short-lived  and  by  October  of 
the  same  year  the  expedition  departed,  to  be 


345.  North  Brother,  one  of  the  IBAs  of  the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory,  in  July  2009. 

This  unusual  island  has  cliffs  of  up  to  5 m high  and  holds  breeding  populations  of  both  Audubon’s 
Puffinus  Iherminieri  and  Wedge-tailed  Shearwaters  P.  pacificus,  as  well  as  650  pairs  of  Brown  Booby 
Sula  leucogaster  during  the  most  recent  survey,  in  July/August  2009. The  BIOT  Patrol  Vessel  can  be 
seen  offshore. 
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346.  Resurgent  Island,  July  2009. 


replaced  later  that  decade  by  lepers  from 
Mauritius,  who  were  marooned  on  the  island 
by  the  French.  By  1793,  the  French  had  estab- 
lished a colony  on  Diego  Garcia  using  an 
economy  based  on  exportation  of  coconuts 
to  Mauritius,  these  being  harvested  by  a 
labour  force  of  slaves  originating  from  East 
Africa  and  Madagascar.  The  British  captured 
Mauritius  and  Reunion  in  1810,  during  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1814,  Reunion  was  restored  to  France,  and 
Mauritius  and  its  dependencies,  including 
the  Seychelles  and  the  Chagos  Archipelago, 
were  ceded  to  Britain.  While  the  national 


ownership  of  the  archipelago 
changed  hands,  coconut-plan- 
tation life  continued,  pros- 
pered and  expanded  out  to  all 
the  other  atolls  of  the  archi- 
pelago from  its  initial  base  on 
Diego  Garcia.  This  industry 
eventually  declined  in  the 
Chagos  in  the  1900s,  probably 
because  of  the  competition 
from  palm  oil  that  was  grown 
on  the  mainland  at  lower 
costs. 

From  1814,  the  archipelago  was  adminis- 
tered from  Mauritius.  This  changed  in  1965, 
when  the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory 
(BIOT)  was  formed,  prior  to  Mauritian  inde- 
pendence in  1968.  The  original  BIOT 
included  the  Chagos,  Aldabra,  Desroches  and 
Farquhar  Archipelagos.  However,  Aldabra, 
Desroches  and  Farquhar  became  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Seychelles  when  it  became  inde- 
pendent in  1976.  The  Chagos  remained  as 
BIOT  and,  following  an  Exchange  of  Notes 
between  the  UK  and  the  USA  in  1966,  all  the 
islands  were  given  over  to  defence  purposes 
for  an  initial  period  of  50  years.  It  was 
announced  in  1970  that  a 
British/American  communica- 
tions facility  was  to  be  con- 
structed on  Diego  Garcia,  and 
this  became  operational  in 
1973  (FCO  1993).  The  start  of 
construction  of  the  military 
facility  on  Diego  Garcia  her- 
alded the  removal  of  the  last  of 
the  plantation  workers,  first 
from  Diego  Garcia,  in  1971, 
and  from  the  outer  islands  by 
1974.  Diego  Garcia  has  been 
developed  for  military  pur- 
poses several  more  times  in  the 
40-odd  years  since  the  first 
construction  workers  landed 
on  the  island  and,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  is  a full  Naval  Support 
Facility  that  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting air-force  activities.  No 
other  island  in  the  archipelago 
has  been  developed  and  all 
have  remained  free  of  perma- 
nent inhabitants  since  at  least 
1974. 


347.  The  Striated  Heron  Butorides  striata  is  a natural  colonist, 
which  occurs  throughout  the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory; 
Diego  Garcia,  November  2009. 
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The  historical  impact  of  humans 
on  the  British  Indian  Ocean 
Territory 

Very  few  of  the  islands  have  remained 
unscathed  by  the  impact  of  human  settle- 
ment. Guano  was  mined  for  fertiliser  and 
then  shipped  abroad  from  Diego  Garcia  (Edis 
1993).  These  deposits  probably  arose  from 
the  terns,  boobies  and  frigatebirds  that, 
according  to  the  naturalist  G.  C.  Bourne, 
were  ‘breeding  in  countless  numbers’  in  Sep- 
tember 1885  (Bourne  1886).  The  huge 
numbers  of  seabirds  reported  by  Bourne  had 
all  but  disappeared  from  Diego  Garcia  by  the 
early  1900s  and  the  same  pattern  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  replicated  on  all  the  other  atolls. 
The  cause  of  catastrophic  declines  in 
breeding  seabirds  is  the  familiar  oceanic- 
island  tale  of  unfettered  harvesting  of  birds 
and  eggs  by  humans  combined  with  the 
introduction  of  alien  animals.  In  the  Chagos 
Archipelago,  these  consisted,  at  various  times 
in  the  islands’  history,  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses 
and  donkeys,  together  with  (and  having  the 
greatest  impact  on  birds)  dogs,  pigs,  cats  and 
Black  Rats  Rattus  rattus  (Edis  1993). 

At  the  same  time  as  the  introduction  of 
alien  predators  came  the  environmental  and 
ecological  traumas  associated  with  the 
destruction  of  the  native  hardwood  stands, 
which  were  used  for  boat-building,  construc- 


tion and  export.  These  native  trees,  chiefly 
Calophyllum  inophyllum , Barringtonia  asi- 
atica , Cordia  subcordata  and  Pisonia  grandis , 
all  provided  nesting  platforms  for  seabirds, 
especially  Red-footed  Boobies  Sula  sula  and 
Lesser  Noddies  Anous  tenuirostris.  They  were 
replaced  by  a monoculture  of  coconut  stands 
that  did  not  offer  the  same  breeding  oppor- 
tunities for  seabirds,  because  of  the  lack  of 
protruding  boughs  and  branches  to  provide 
nesting  platforms. 

Only  islands  that  were  too  difficult  to 
farm  for  coconuts  have  remained  relatively 
environmentally  unscarred  and,  amazingly, 
some  have  also  remained  rat-free.  These 
islands  - all  of  the  Great  Chagos  Bank 
islands,  with  the  exception  of  the  once- 
inhabited  Eagle  Island  (the  second-largest 
island  in  the  Chagos),  six  islands  in  northeast 
Peros  Banhos,  and  three  small  islands  in 
Diego  Garcia  - offer  a view  of  what  the 
habitat  must  have  looked  like  before  the 
arrival  of  humans.  These  islands  are  each 
unique,  with  differing  vegetation  zones  and 
associations.  The  islands  that  have  sandy 
beaches  generally  have  a beach  crest  of 
Scaevola  taccada  interspersed  with  Argusia 
(Tournefortia)  argentea,  coconut  and  occa- 
sionally Morinda  citrifolia  and  Guettarda 
speciosa.  Inland,  these  islands  often  contain 
bare  rock  or  open  grassy  areas,  and  this  is 


348.  Diego  Garcia,  August  2009. 
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where  Sooty  Terns  Onychoprion  fuscatus  and 
Brown  Noddies  Anous  stolidus  still  nest  in 
numbers  that  qualify  the  islands  for  Impor- 
tant Bird  Area  (IBA)  status. 

Some  of  the  islands  that  were  not  inhab- 
ited also  have  stands  of  grand  native  hard- 
woods and  these  still  provide  nesting 
platforms  for  seabirds.  The  Pisonia  grandis 
stands  on  Petite  lie  Bois  Mangue  hold  up  to 

12.000  pairs  of  breeding  Lesser  Noddies  and 
the  same  species  of  tree  regularly  holds  over 

10.000  pairs  of  seabirds  on  North  Brother.  In 
Peros  Banhos,  the  island  of  Grand  Coquillage 
has  the  unusually  symmetrical-limbed  tree 
Neisoperma  ( Ochrosia ) oppositifolia  and  these 
provide  nesting  platforms  for  thousands  of 
Lesser  Noddies  and,  in  recent  years,  Great 
Frigatebirds  Fregata  minor. 


Islands  that  were  inhabited  or  visited  reg- 
ularly for  coconut  harvesting  are  generally 
rat-infested,  hold  few  large  stands  of  native 
trees  and  have  the  highest  number  of  invasive 
plants  and  insects.  Diego  Garcia,  the  largest 
island  in  the  Chagos,  with  the  longest  history 
of  human  presence,  has  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  invasive  species. 

Bird  recording  in  the  British  Indian 
Ocean  Territory 

The  recording  of  birds  from  the  Chagos 
Archipelago  has  been  sporadic.  The  first  pub- 
lished records  appear  to  be  by  G.  C.  Bourne, 
a naturalist  who  visited  the  islands  in  1885 
(Bourne  1886).  The  Percy  Sladen  Expedition 
of  1906  (Gadow  & Gardiner  1907)  produced 
bird  records  from  all  of  the  atolls,  but  there- 
after came  a dearth 
of  records  that 
lasted  until  the 
1970s.  The  majority 
of  records  during 
this  quiet  period 
were  from  visiting 
mariners  and  most 
were  published  in 
Sea  Swallow , the 
journal  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Birdwatching 
Society.  Bill  Bourne 
collated  all  bird 
records  up  to  1971 
from  the  Chagos 
Archipelago  and 
surrounding  seas 
and  published  a 
summary  in  his 


349.  Lesser  Noddies  Anous  tenuirostris  breed  in  the  British  Indian  Ocean 
Territory  in  their  thousands  and  are  one  of  the  reasons  for  IBA  status  for 
ten  designated  and  two  proposed  islands;  Peros  Banhos,  February  2010. 
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351.  Creche  of  Red-footed  Boobies  Sula  sula,  Diego  Garcia,  November  2007. 


1971  analysis  of  the  birds  of  the  area  (Bourne 
1971),  undertaken  as  part  of  the  study  of  the 
ecology  of  the  Territory  prior  to  the  building 
of  the  military  facility  on  Diego  Garcia.  This 
seminal  work  remains  the  broadest-ranging 
ornithological  analysis  of  the  archipelago 
undertaken  to  date. 

Since  1971,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  visiting  ornithologists,  though 
the  archipelago  remains  woefully  under- 
researched, particularly  in  terms  of  its  inter- 
nationally important  breeding  seabird 
populations.  During  the  1970s,  there  were  a 
series  of  Joint  Service  Expeditions  that 
focused  primarily  on  the  underwater  envir- 
onment but  also  gathered  ornithological 
records  that  assisted  in  the  identification  of 
ten  existing  IBAs  (BirdLife  International 
2004;  Carr  2006).  Two  visiting  scientific  expe- 
ditions produced  the  first  methodical  cen- 
suses of  the  breeding  seabirds.  The  first,  in 
1996,  provided  an  excellent  baseline  of 
breeding  seabird  data  (Symens  1999)  and  was 
also  a major  source  of  data  for  the  selection 
of  IBAs.  The  second,  in  2006,  repeated  the 
seabird  counts  of  the  1996  expedition  and 
recommended  a further  two  islands  for  IBA 
status  (McGowan  et  al.  2008).  Since  2008,  the 


author  has  been  working  on  Diego  Garcia, 
and  up  to  late  2010  had  access  to  the  outer 
atolls,  including  as  a member  of  the  2010  sci- 
entific expedition.  The  seabird  counts  of  1996 
and  2006  have  now  been  repeated  at  different 
times  of  the  year  between  2008  and  2010  and 
a slightly  better  understanding  of  the  seabird 
breeding  strategies  is  now  available. 

An  internet-based  database  (www. 
worldbirds.org)  holds  details  of  every  species 
that  is  considered  to  have  been  positively 
recorded  in  the  Chagos  Archipelago  and  the 
surrounding  seas,  including  those  that  were 
introduced  or  ship-assisted,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  occurred  naturally.  This  website 
is  presently  the  archive  for  ornithological 
data  and  should  be  the  repository  of  any 
future  records  from  the  Territory. 

The  birds  of  the  British  Indian 
Ocean  Territory 

The  birds  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago  fall  nat- 
urally into  three  groups:  the  resident  land- 
birds,  the  migrants  and  vagrants,  and  the 
seabirds.  Of  the  first  group,  there  are  many 
factors  that  contribute  to  a paucity  of  land- 
birds:  the  islands  are  isolated  and  truly 
oceanic  (in  that  they  have  never  been  linked 
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to  a continental  land  mass);  they  are  young  in 
geological  terms;  and  they  also  lack  any  sig- 
nificant altitudinal  difference.  Only  three  res- 
ident landbirds  are  believed  to  have  arrived  as 
natural  colonists:  Common  Moorhen 
Gallimila  chloropus  and  White-breasted 
Waterhen  Amaurornis  phoenicurus  (which 
have,  to  date,  settled  on  Diego  Garcia  only), 


and  Striated  Heron  Butorides  striata  (which 
has  colonised  all  of  the  atolls).  The  remaining 
resident  landbirds  have  all  been  introduced, 
as  pets,  food  or  attempts  at  biological 
control.  The  species  involved  are  Red  Jungle- 
fowl  (domestic  chickens)  Gallus  gallus,  Cattle 
Egret  Bubulcus  ibis , Madagascan  Turtle  Dove 
Nesoenas  picturata,  Zebra  Dove  Geopelia 
striata,  Madagascar  Red 
Fody  Foudia  madagas- 
cariertsis  and  Common 
Myna  Acridotheres  tristis 
(Hutson  1975;  Lever 
1987).  All  are  now 
restricted  to  Diego  Garcia 
except  the  fody,  which  is 
found  on  every  island  large 
enough  to  hold  seeds  for 
food.  Populations  of 
House  Sparrow  Passer 
domesticus  once  existed 
on  Peros  Banhos  and 
Salomon  (Lever  1987)  but 
are  now  thought  to  be 
extinct. 

Bourne  (1971)  sug- 
gested that  landbirds  could 
arrive  on  Diego  Garcia 
from  three  directions: 
west,  north  and  east.  While 
it  appears  that  most  of  the 
regular  migrants  are  from 
northern  latitudes,  there  is 
some  evidence  suggesting 
that  the  vagrants  to  the 
islands  do  come  from  all 
three  directions.  The  only 
regular  migrants  that 
occur  in  any  numbers  are 
shorebirds.  Turnstones 
Arenaria  interpres  and 
Curlew  Sandpipers 
Calidris  ferruginea  are  the 
most  numerous  and  wide- 
spread, with  wintering 
birds  numbering  in  the 
low  thousands.  Whimbrel 
Numenius  phaeopus  and 
Common  Greenshank 
Tringa  nebularia  are  also 
widespread  species,  with 
wintering  populations 
probably  of  less  than  a 


352.  Cattle  Egrets  Egretta  garzetta  were  introduced  in  the  1950s 
to  Diego  Garcia;  today,  they  still  breed  only  on  Diego  Garcia  but 
are  occasionally  seen  on  other  atolls;  September  2009. 


353.  The  Madagascar  Red  Fody  Foudia  madagascariensis  is 
introduced  and  is  the  only  passerine  found  throughout  all  the  atolls 
of  the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory:  Diego  Garcia,  November  2007. 
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354.  Sooty  Tern  Onychoprion  fuscatus  on  Petite  lie  Coquillage 
in  July  2009. This  is  the  most  numerous  breeding  seabird  in 
the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory,  though  much  has  still  to 
be  learnt  about  its  breeding  regimes. 


thousand  in  total.  Several  other 
shorebirds  are  annual  in  the 
northern  winter  in  small  numbers, 
often  fewer  than  ten  individuals, 
and  are  usually  associated  with 
artificial  wetlands  on  Diego 
Garcia:  Sanderling  Calidris  alba , 

Little  Stint  C.  minuta,  Terek  Sand- 
piper Xenus  cinereus , Common 
Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos  and 
Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola. 

Vagrants  comprise  a substantial 
part  of  the  list  of  116  species  of 
bird  recorded  with  certainty  in  the 
Territory  and  most  rarities  have 
occurred  in  October  and 
November.  The  bulk  of  the 
vagrants  are  shorebirds,  with 
species  such  as  Eurasian  Curlew 
N.  arquata  and  Marsh  Sandpiper 
T.  stagnatilis  probably  coming 
from  the  north.  Others,  such  as 
Red-necked  Stint  C.  ruficollis, 

Long-toed  Stint  C.  subminuta  and 
Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  C.  acumi- 
nata, may  have  had  an  easterly 
arrival  direction;  these  three 
species  were  all  present  and  pho- 
tographed on  a single  small  pond  on  Diego 
Garcia  in  November  2009,  along  with  a Red- 
necked Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus.  The 
one  vagrant  that  may  have  arrived  from  a 
westerly  direction  is  a claimed  Dimorphic 
Egret  Egretta  dimorpha , this  species  having 
the  majority  of  its  population  based  in 
Comoros,  Kenya,  Madagascar  Mayotte, 
Seychelles  and  Tanzania,  all  west  of  BIOT. 

Other  species  of  interest  to  have  occurred 
as  vagrants  include  both  Yellow  Motacilla 
flava  subsp.  and  Grey  Wagtail  M.  cinerea,  the 
only  true  passerines  to  have  been  recorded. 
Hoopoe  Upupa  epops  and  Osprey  Pandion 
haliaetus  have  put  in  single  one-day  appear- 
ances. Other  records  of  interest  include  a 
single  juvenile  European  Roller  Coracias  gar- 
rulus  in  November  2009  and  the  near-annual 
appearance  of  Amur  Falcons  Falco  amurensis , 
the  majority  of  sightings  in  November.  Both 
European  Rollers  and  Amur  Falcons  are 
known  to  migrate  from  southeast  Asia  across 
the  western  Indian  Ocean  to  winter  in  Mada- 
gascar and  East  Africa,  probably  following 
migrating  swarms  of  dragonflies  (Odonata). 
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The  arrival  of  both  species  in  the  archipelago 
coincides  with  the  normal  arrival  dates  of  the 
highly  migratory  Globe  Skimmer  Pantala 
flavescens , the  dragonfly  species  that  the  birds 
are  thought  to  be  following  (Anderson  2009). 

Seabirds  are  present  in  globally  important 
numbers,  resulting  in  the  current  designation 
of  ten  IBAs  (and  two  proposed  IBAs).  To 
date,  18  species  are  known  to  have  bred  (see 
Appendix  1).  Some,  such  as  Roseate  Tern 
Sterna  dougallii  and  Bridled  Tern 
Onychoprion  anaethetus , breed  in  small 
numbers  - fewer  than  15  pairs  annually  - 
while  others,  such  as  Red-footed  Booby, 
Sooty  Tern,  Brown  Noddy  and  Lesser  Noddy, 
are  breeding  in  internationally  important 
numbers. 

Much  has  still  to  be  learnt  about  the 
seabird  breeding  populations  of  BIOT.  The 
two  seabird  censuses  carried  out  as  part  of 
the  scientific  expeditions  in  1996  and  2006 
were  both  undertaken  in  February  and 
March  and  were  assumed  to  be  representative 
counts  of  the  entire  breeding  populations. 
Subsequent  research,  in  2008  and  2010,  when 
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Table  I.  The  Important  Bird  Areas  of  the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory,  with  updated  information  where  available.  ( continued ) 
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(10004)  Grande  lie  Coquillage*  A4i;  A4iii  Sooty  Tern  (15,429  breeding  pairs)  Sooty  Tern  - 10,000  breeding  pairs  in 

More  than  20,000  waterbirds  occur  regularly  November  2008. 
at  this  site. 


Peter  Carr  Lisa  Kedding 


Carr 


355.  Great  Frigatebirds  Fregata  minor  have  increased  on  a number  of  the 
British  Indian  Ocean  Territory  islands  in  response  to  conservation  efforts, 
including  Grande  lie  Coquillage,  where  this  nest  was  photographed,  in 
August  2009. 

repeated  counts  were  made  of  the  seabird 
populations  during  other  months,  revealed 
that  for  some  species,  such  as  Brown  Booby 
Sula  leucogaster,  February  and  March  is  not 
the  peak  breeding  period  (in  2009,  August 
produced  the  highest  breeding  numbers  of 
this  species).  Other  species,  such  as  Red- 
footed Booby  and  both  noddies,  breed  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  year,  with  peaks  in 
breeding  numbers  between  January  and  April 
for  the  booby.  The  data  for  the  two  noddies  is 
not  yet  sufficient  to  interpret  a consistent 


breeding  pattern. 

The  breeding  fre- 
quency of  the  Sooty 
Tern  is  not  yet  known 
for  certain,  nor 
whether  it  nests  on  the 
same  islands  in  every 
breeding  period  or,  as 
it  appears,  sometimes 
fails  to  breed  on 
certain  islands.  Similar 
questions  surround 
the  Lesser  Noddy;  a 
tentative  hypothesis  is 
that  there  are  three 
separate  populations, 
one  centred  on  the 
western  Great  Chagos 
Bank  islands,  one  on 
Nelson’s  Island  on  the 
northern  rim  of  the 
Bank,  and  a third 
centred  on  the  islands  in  the  northeast  of 
Peros  Banhos,  with  the  three  populations 
breeding  at  different  times. 

There  is  evidence  that  Red-footed  Booby 
at  least  is  increasing  in  both  numbers  and 
range,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  human  interference.  For  example,  on 
Diego  Garcia  there  were  fewer  than  ten  pairs 
nesting  on  the  mainland  in  1985.  Since  that 
year,  when  the  eastern  arm  of  the  island  was 
declared  a Conservation  (Restricted)  Area 
and  placed  out  of  bounds,  breeding  numbers 


356.  The  southern  barachois,  Diego  Garcia,  August  2009. 
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have  increased  steadily  and  there  are  now 
over  5,000  pairs  nesting  per  annum.  Similar 
increases  in  numbers  and  expansion  of 
ranges  have  been  witnessed  in  all  the  other 
BIOT  atolls.  Similar  but  less  spectacular 
increases  in  range  and  numbers  have  been 
found  for  the  kleptoparasitic  Great  and 
Lesser  Frigatebirds  Fregata  ariel. 

In  terms  of  non-breeding  seabirds,  22 
species  had  been  reported  by  1971  (Bourne 
1971)  and  by  2009  this  figure  had  risen  to  37. 
This  increase  is  presumed  to  be  a result  of 
greater  recording  effort  and  better  optics  and 
field  guides,  rather  than  a genuine  increase  in 
the  number  of  seabird  species  present  or 
passing  through. 

Sites  of  global  importance  for 
biodiversity  in  the  British  Indian 
Ocean  Territory 

There  are  presently  three  categories  of  sites  of 
global  importance  for  biodiversity  in  BIOT; 
these  consist  of  a single  IUCN  (International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature)  Cat- 
egory 1 No-Take  Marine  Protected  Area 
(MPA);  a Ramsar  site  and  ten  IUCN  Impor- 
tant Bird  Areas  (IBAs). 

Following  public  consultation,  the  desig- 
nation of  a strict  No-Take  Marine  Protected 
Area  (in  an  announcement  of  the  UK  Gov- 
ernment on  1st  April  2010),  covering  the 
whole  of  BIOT  and  its  seas  (though 
excluding  Diego  Garcia  and  the  seas  out  to 
three  nautical  miles,  or  5.56  km,  around  this 
atoll)  and  thus  approximately  550,000  km2, 
created  the  largest  marine  reserve  in  the 
world.  Tuna-fishing  licences  stopped  being 
issued  by  the  UK  Foreign  & Commonwealth 
Office  in  October  2010  (www.fco.gov.uk 
accessed  26th  June  2011). 

The  enforcement  of  this  no-take  policy  is 
undertaken  by  the  BIOT  Patrol  Vessel,  often 
accompanied  by  members  of  the  British  mili- 
tary contingent  on  Diego  Garcia.  The  BIOT 
islands  as  well  as  its  seas  are  patrolled,  since 
illegal  harvesting  is  not  limited  to  the  seas. 
Historically,  islands  have  been  used  as  a base 
for  maritime  poachers,  who  probably  affect 
breeding  seabirds  as  well  as  IUCN  endan- 
gered species  such  as  Hawksbill  Turtle 
Eretmochelys  imbricate  and  Green  Turtle  Che- 
lonia  mydas  and  the  unique  Coconut  Crab 
Birgus  latro,  all  of  which  are  found 


Fig.  2.  Diego  Garcia  Ramsar  site.  Figure 
extracted  from  Diego  Garcia  Integrated 
Natural  Resources  Management  Plan  and 
amended. 

throughout  the  Chagos  Islands.  While  the  full 
implications  and  management  details  of  the 
MPA  are  still  to  be  finalised,  the  prospects  for 
both  terrestrial  and  marine  ecosystems  and 
their  research  must  be  enhanced. 

There  is  a single  Ramsar  site,  based  upon 
Diego  Garcia.  Designated  in  July  2001,  it 
covers  35,424  ha  and  extends  over  the 
eastern,  uninhabited,  arm  of  the  island,  the 
entire  lagoon  (with  the  unexplained  excep- 
tion of  the  southern  barachois),  the  three 
islets  in  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon  and  seas 
ocean-side  of  the  eastern  arm  out  to  three 
nautical  miles  (see  fig.  2).  ‘The  site  qualifies 
for  the  [Ramsar]  List  under  7 of  the  8 
Ramsar  Criteria  and  is  a particularly  good 


357.  Diego  Garcia  from  the  air. 
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Fig.  3.  Important  Bird  Areas  (IBAs),  Strict 
Nature  Reserves  (SNRs)  and  Diego  Garcia 
Conservation  (Restricted)  Area  in  the  British 
Indian  Ocean  Territory. 

Key  to  fig.  3. 

All  numbered  islands  are  Strict  Nature  Reserves, 
with  the  exception  of  Diego  Garcia,  which  has  a 
designated  Conservation  (Restricted)  Area. 
Islands  that  are  also  Important  Bird  Areas  are 
annotated. 

Diego  Garcia  Conservation  (Restricted) 
Area 

1.  Barton  Point  nature  reserveR  including  EastRF, 
Middled  & West  lslandRF(IBA) 

The  Great  Chagos  Bank 

2.  Danger  Island  (IBA)RF 

3.  Sea  Cow  (IBA)RF 

4.  South  Brother  (IBA)RF 

5.  ResurgentRF 

6.  Middle  Brother  (IBA)RF 

7.  North  Brother  (IBA)RF 

8.  Nelson’s  Island  (IBA)RF 
Peros  Banhos 

9.  lie  Parasol  (IBA)RP 

10.  lie  Longue  (IBA)RP 

I I.  Petite  lie  Bois  Mangue  (IBA)RP 

12.  Grande  lie  Bois  MangueRP 

1 3.  lie  ManoelR 

14.  lie  YeyeR 

15.  Petite  lie  CoquillageRP 

16.  Grande  lie  CoquillageRP 

1 7.  Coin  du  MireRF 

18.  lie  Vache  MarineR 

R = rats  definitely  present 
RP  = rats  possibly  present 
RF  = rat  free 

(Rat  data  from  Carr,  unpublished.) 
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example  of  a relatively  unpolluted  coral  reef 
system  in  a near-natural  state,  of  special 
value  for  maintaining  the  genetic  and  ecolog- 
ical diversity  of  the  region,  especially  its 
marine  life’  (www.ramsar.org  accessed  27th 
June  2011). 

From  a terrestrial  aspect,  contributing 
factors  to  the  Ramsar  designation  were  the 
breeding  populations  of  the  two  endangered 
turtles  and  Coconut  Crab  (see  above),  which 
fulfil  Criteria  2.  (Subsequent  to  the  Ramsar 
designation,  it  has  been  discovered  that  this 
site  holds  approximately  294  Coconut  Crabs 
per  hectare,  the  highest  density  ever  recorded 
anywhere.  It  is  thought  that  this  population 
density  exists  because  of  the  lack  of  har- 
vesting; Vogt  2011.)  From  an  avian  perspec- 
tive, the  eastern  arm  and  three  islets  in  the 
mouth  of  the  lagoon  of  Diego  Garcia  regu- 
larly hold  more  than  20,000  waterbirds  and 
this  fulfils  Criteria  5 of  the  Ramsar  require- 
ments. The  most  abundant  waterbird  here  is 
the  Red-footed  Booby  and  its  numbers  (over 
3,500  pairs)  also  qualify  this  site  as  an  IBA. 

At  present  there  are  ten  designated  IBAs 
( BirdLife  International  2004;  Carr  2006)  and 
two  proposed  IBAs  (McGowan  et  al.  2008), 
though  the  true  situation  concerning  IBAs 
may  not  be  quite  as  clear-cut  as  this.  The 
2006  census  of  seabird  populations,  under- 
taken in  February  and  March,  revealed  that 
the  IBA  qualifying  criteria  for  some  (desig- 
nated) islands  was  not  met  during  that 
survey  period,  but  that  populations  on  two 
other  islands  did  meet  the  criteria  (McGowan 
et  al.  2008).  Further  survey  work  between 
October  2008  and  October  2010  showed  that 
some  seabirds,  including  the  IBA  qualifying 
species  of  Brown  and  Lesser  Noddy,  Sooty 
Tern  and  Red-footed  Booby,  do  not  neces- 
sarily breed  annually,  synchronously  or  on 
the  same  islands,  season  after  season  (pers. 
obs.).  Table  1 summarises  the  designated  and 
proposed  IBAs,  their  qualifying  criteria  and 
updated  information  as  known  at  present. 

From  a conservation  perspective,  it  may 
be  wiser  to  adopt  a ‘landscape-level’  approach 
to  IBA  designation  in  the  Chagos.  ‘Such 
approaches  typically  involve  the  identifica- 
tion and  integration  into  broader  socio-polit- 
ical agendas  of  inter-connected  networks  of 
core  areas,  linked  by  habitat  corridors,  pro- 
tected by  buffer  zones  and,  in  some  cases, 
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further  developed  by  restoration  areas’ 
(BirdLife  International  2004).  This  is  particu- 
larly relevant  to  the  seabirds  of  the  Chagos, 
where  the  breeding  numbers,  breeding  phe- 
nology and  breeding  distribution  are  still  not 
truly  known  or  understood.  Fig.  3 shows  the 
IBAs,  Strict  Nature  Reserves  (SNRs)  and  the 
single  Conservation  (Restricted)  Area  in  the 
Chagos. 

An  alternative  strategy  to  IBA  designation 
in  the  Chagos  would  be  to  cluster  the  ten  des- 
ignated and  two  proposed  IBAs  into  four 
‘grouped’  IBAs.  These  would  consist  of  Diego 
Garcia  (1);  the  Western 
Great  Chagos  Bank 
Islands  (2-7);  Nelson’s 
Island  (8)  and  the 
Eastern  Peros  Banhos 
Islands  (9-18),  five  of 
which  do  not  presently 
match  IBA  qualifying 
criteria.  This  would  be 
consistent  with  IBA 
philosophy  in  desig- 
nating inter-connected, 
protected  habitats  for 
species  that,  with  the 
limited  data  available, 
appear  to  utilise  dif- 
ferent islands  for 
breeding  in  different 
seasons. 

This  ‘four  IBA’ 
concept  is  also  amen- 
able to  the  restoration 
ideology  of  IBA  protec- 
tion status  (BirdLife 
International  2004).  At 
least  three  of  the  islands 
in  the  eastern  Peros 
Banhos  group  (lie 
Manoel,  Yeye  and  Vache 
Marine)  are  infested 
with  Black  Rats;  these 
are  former  coconut 
plantations  that  are 
now  virtually  sterile 
monocultures  with  little 
biodiversity.  With 
resource  investment  to 
eradicate  rats  and 
restore  native  habitat 
conducive  to  seabird 


breeding,  populations  from  the  ‘designated’ 
IBA’s  could,  hypothetically,  spread  and 
increase  onto  these  islands  in  due  course. 
This  idea  has  already  received  some  support 
in  the  Chagos  since  2006,  when  a rat  eradica- 
tion project  on  Eagle  Island,  on  the  western 
Great  Chagos  Bank,  the  second-largest  land 
mass  in  the  archipelago  and  in  the  midst  of 
five  designated  IBAs,  was  unsuccessful 
(Daltry  et  al.  2007). 

All  of  the  IBAs  are  also  SNRs  or,  in  the 
case  of  Barton  Point  and  the  three  associated 
islets  in  the  mouth  of  Diego  Garcia  lagoon,  a 


358.  The  White-breasted  Waterhen  Amaurornis  phoenicurus,  found  only 
on  Diego  Garcia,  is  one  of  just  three  resident  landbirds  which  are 
thought  to  have  arrived  as  natural  colonists;  September  2010. 


359.  Brown  Noddy,  another  important  breeding  seabird  of  the  British 
Indian  Ocean  Territory;  Diego  Garcia,  November  2007. 
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Conservation  (Restricted)  Area.  This  affords 
them  a degree  of  protection,  both  through 
BIOT  Law  and  the  physical  enforcement  of 
the  Law.  The  Protection  and  Preservation  of 
Wildlife  Ordinance  (Ordinance  No.  1)  of 
1970  facilitates  the  making  of  Regulations 
concerning  the  governing  of  the  SNRs. 

The  SNR  Regulations  (1998)  that  came 
into  force  in  November  1998  designated  the 
BIOT  SNRs,  and  any  individual  found  in 
contravention  of  these  regulations  is  liable  to 
up  to  six  months’  imprisonment  or  a fine  not 
exceeding  £5,000.  Barton  Point  IBA,  which 
includes  East,  Middle  and  West  Islands,  is 
covered  by  the  Diego  Garcia  Conservation 
(Restricted)  Area  Ordinance  No.  6 of  1994; 
infringements  carry  a maximum  fine  of 
£500.  The  SNRs  (and  all  islands  and  the  seas 
of  BIOT)  are  patrolled  regularly  by  the  BIOT 
Patrol  Vessel  that  operates  out  of  Diego 
Garcia.  These  patrols  often  include  members 
of  the  British  Military  Forces  stationed  on 
Diego  Garcia,  who  land  and  search  the 
islands.  The  terrestrial  patrols  have  the 
potential  to  carry  live  arms,  their  main  target 
being  illegal  poachers,  which  have  been 
known  to  operate  occasionally  from  the 
islands. 


Recommendations  for  bird 
conservation  in  the  British  Indian 
Ocean  Territory 

With  the  creation  of  the  Chagos  Marine  Pro- 
tected Area  (MPA),  an  opportunity  now 
exists  to  further  our  understanding  of  this 
unique  region,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
internationally  important  populations  of 
breeding  seabirds.  There  is  also  the  potential 
opportunity  to  restore  some  of  the  ecologi- 
cally traumatised  islands  back  to  a state  that 
would  increase  the  habitat  available  for 
breeding  seabirds.  Both  rat  eradication  and 
coconut  tree  control  have  been  successfully 
achieved  elsewhere  on  oceanic  islands.  With 
sufficient  funding  and  political  will,  there  is 
no  reason  why,  in  the  world’s  largest  MPA, 
the  terrestrial  habitat  in  the  Territory  cannot 
be  restored  to  a sufficient  degree  to  match  the 
pristine  marine  environment. 

In  the  light  of  recent  data  on  seabird 
breeding  phenology,  the  Important  Bird  Area 
designation  criteria  for  BIOT  should  be 
reviewed.  The  review  should  analyse  whether 
individual  islands  or  clusters  of  islands 
should  constitute  an  IBA.  Moreover,  manage- 
ment plans  for  the  future  IBAs  and  SNRs 
should  be  drawn  up  as  a matter  of  priority. 


360.  The  conversion  of  native  forests  to  coconut  Cocos  nucifera  plantations  has  had  a significant  and 
negative  effect  on  most  islands  in  the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory.  Clearance  of  coconut  stands, 
here  on  Diego  Garcia  in  September  2009,  is  a key  element  of  the  necessary  conservation 
management  for  many  of  the  islands. 
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The  focus  of  these  plans  should  be  the  eco- 
logical restoration  of  environmentally  trau- 
matised islands.  Restoration  that  would 
enhance  the  productivity  of  breeding 
seabirds  should  be  prioritised,  and  this  work 
should  be  linked  with  an  analysis  of  the  IBA 
designation  system  in  BIOT  - if  the  island- 
cluster  system  is  adopted,  there  are  many 
islands  that  are  prime  targets  for  ecological 
restoration  work,  for  example  those  SNRs  in 
northeastern  Peros  Banhos  or  Eagle  Island. 

The  following  recommendations  are 
made: 

• Long-term  monitoring  of  the  breeding 
seabirds  should  be  funded  and 
standardised. 

• Management  plans  for  all  SNRs. 

• Management  plans  should  focus  on  rat 
eradication,  removing  invasive  vegetation 
and  restoring  indigenous  flora  to  islands 
that  are  dominated  by  former  coconut 
plantations. 

• A review  of  the  IBAs.  This  should  analyse 
whether  the  present  individual  island  IBA 
designation  or  grouping  proximal  islands 
as  a single  IBA  is  the  most  effective 
conservation  management  strategy. 

• The  IBA  review  should  take  into 


consideration  the  proposed  management 
plans  of  all  the  SNRs,  particularly  if  the 
island-cluster  IBA  system  is  to  be  adopted. 
• The  prioritisation  of  island  ecological 
restoration  should  be  linked  with  IBAs, 
especially  if  the  island-cluster  IBA  system 
is  to  be  adopted. 

The  future  of  bird  conservation  in 
the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory 

Although  rats  and  overgrown  coconut  plan- 
tations continue  to  be  both  deterrents  to 
colonisation  and  inhibiters  to  rejuvenation, 
the  future  for  the  terrestrial  environment  of 
BIOT  is  not  necessarily  bleak.  On  Diego 
Garcia,  within  the  Barton  Point  IBA/SNR 
and  Ramsar  site,  ecological  restoration  has 
begun.  A management  plan  for  the  site  is  in 
production,  some  mapping  of  vegetation 
zones  has  occurred  and  at  least  15  ha  of 
former  coconut  stands  in  three  areas  have 
been  felled.  These  three  areas  are  being 
managed  with  varying  degrees  of  resource 
requirement  to  restore  natural  habitat  zones. 
Several  important  lessons  have  been  learnt 
about  habitat  restoration  in  BIOT  and  these 
should  inform  the  restoration  process  in  the 
outer  islands  (Carr  2010). 

In  March  2010,  as  part  of  the  Chagos 


361.  Red-footed  Boobies  Sula  sula  are  increasing  in  range  and  breeding  numbers  throughout  the 
British  Indian  Ocean  Territory;  this  photo  shows  the  ongoing  recolonisation  of  Egmont,  in  July  2009. 
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Scientific  Research  Expedition,  the  atolls 
were  surveyed  with  a view  to  identifying 
which  islands  most  warrant  ecological 
restoration  (Clubbe  & Carr  in  prep.).  The 
initial  conclusion  of  that  research  is  that  the 
two  islands  in  eastern  Peros  Banhos  which 
are  not  SNRs,  lies  Moresby  and  Passe,  are  the 
highest  priority. 

At  present,  neither  funding  nor  Foreign  & 
Commonwealth  Office  formal  approval  has 
been  secured  for  ecological  restoration  any- 
where other  than  on  Diego  Garcia.  However, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  work  on 
this  atoll  will  inspire  decision-makers  to 
allow  the  restoration  operations  elsewhere. 
The  Chagos  Archipelago  holds  internation- 
ally important  breeding  seabird  populations 
and  it  is  possible  that,  with  habitat  manage- 
ment of  islands  around  these  populations, 
they  can  increase  in  numbers  and  expand.  In 
a world  where  many  seabird  populations  are 
declining,  a combination  of  sympathetic 
management  and  political  goodwill  in  this 
unique  UK  Overseas  Territory  offers  the 
opportunity  to  buck  a depressing  trend. 
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Appendix  I.  Distribution  of  breeding  seabirds,  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory. 
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(McGowan  el  al.  2008).  Where  one  or  more  authors  have  recorded  a seabird  breeding  on  an  island,  only  the  most  recent  record  is 
annotated.  The  following  species  in  this  appendix  are  not  mentioned  in  the  main  text;  their  scientific  name  is  thus  given  here:  Wedge- 
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Shades  of  grey: ‘eastern’  Skylarks  and  extralimital  subspecies 
identification 


Abstract  The  identification  of  vagrant  forms  of  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis  is  a 
difficult  topic,  given  the  degree  of  variation  within  the  currently  recognised 
subspecies.  We  describe  and  publish  images  of  a strikingly  grey  Skylark  in 
Lincolnshire  in  the  autumn  of  1988,  which  does  not  readily  match  reference 
material  of  other  known  subspecies.  Published  records  of  putative  eastern  Skylarks 
in  Britain  & Ireland  are  discussed,  several  of  which  have  been  attributed  to  the 
eastern  subspecies  A.  a.  dulcivox.  There  remains  much  to  discover  about  Skylark 
variation,  and  the  classic  trinomial  system  of  nomenclature  may  not  be  the  best 
vehicle  for  this  task. 


The  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  and  widely  distributed 
Palearctic  birds.  Across  its  range,  the  species 
is  highly  variable  in  both  plumage  and  bio- 
metric characteristics  (Vaurie  1951).  This 
variation  may  be  controlled  by  edaphic 
factors  (abiotic  factors  related  to  soil  type)  - 
changes  in  feather  melanin  deposition  typi- 
cally follow  gradients  in  soil  colour  in  many 
lark  species  (e.g.  Guillaumet  et  al.  2008). 
Consequently,  establishing  the  number  of 
populations  of  Skylarks  that  merit  subspecies 
status  is  a thankless  task,  which  has  led  to 
taxonomic  headaches  for  almost  a century 
(e.g.  Ivanov  1929,  Meinertzhagen  1951, 
Vaurie  1951,  Dementiev  & Gladkov  1954, 
Dickinson  & Dekker  2001).  In  2004,  HBW 
opted  to  recognise  13  subspecies  of  Skylarks 
in  total,  eight  of  which  occur  in  the  Western 
Palearctic  (de  Juana  et  al.  2004;  table  1),  and 
this  broadly  agrees  with  the  synopsis  in  BWP. 
Based  on  this  arrangement,  two  subspecies 
(nominate  arvensis  and  A.  a.  scotica)  breed  in 
Britain  and  a further  two  to  four  might  be 
expected  to  occur  as  migrants  or  vagrants 
(based  on  their  migration  route  and  sym- 
patry  with  other  regular  British  vagrants); 
however,  only  arvensis  is  accepted  onto  the 
official  British  List  (Dudley  et  al.  2006). 

The  fact  that  subspecies  identification  of 
Skylarks  within  their  breeding  range  is  so 
fraught  with  difficulty  has  probably  dis- 
suaded observers  from  claiming  extralimital 
vagrant  subspecies  in  recent  years.  Nonethe- 
less, there  have  been  a number  of  published 
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records  (table  2)  from  Britain  & Ireland  of 
unusual  Skylarks  whose  plumage  differed  sig- 
nificantly from  the  norms  of  the  ‘typical’ 
breeding  and  wintering  populations.  Detailed 
descriptions  for  many  of  these  records  are 
lacking  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  examine 
the  original  skins  (of  the  pre-1950  records). 
Here  we  present  hitherto  unpublished  images 
and  a description  of  a candidate  ‘eastern’ 
Skylark  from  Lincolnshire  and  review  the 
published  literature  on  Skylark  identification, 
before  examining  extralimital  subspecies 
identification  through  a wider  lens. 

The  Butterwick  lark 

On  the  evening  of  16th  November  1988,  AB 
and  Niven  Vessey  caught  an  unusual  Skylark 
on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  at  Butterwick 
(plates  362-365).  This  bird  was  one  of  over 
300  Skylarks  caught  at  roost  that  month  in  a 
grass  field  just  inside  the  seawall.  The  bird’s 
appearance  was  striking  - it  was  entirely  grey 
and  white,  and  remarkably  fresh-plumaged 
in  comparison  with  the  other  Skylarks 
trapped.  Measurements  revealed  a wing 
length  of  109  mm  and  weight  of  34  g.  The 
ringers  decided  to  roost  this  bird  overnight, 
together  with  a ‘normal-looking’  Skylark  for 
comparison,  to  allow  photographs  to  be 
taken  the  following  morning. 

When  the  bird  was  examined  in  the  hand, 
a key  difference  from  other  Skylarks  caught 
that  night  appeared  to  be  the  pattern  of  the 
crown  feathers,  which  were  shorter  and  more 
rounded  and  with  a more  uniform  pale 
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362-365.  An  unusual,  perhaps  eastern.  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis  (left),  with  typical  Skylark,  probably 
A.  a.  arvensis,  Butterwick,  Lincolnshire,  November  1988. 
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border  (plate  363).  The  other  Skylarks  had 
longer  crown  feathers,  with  triangular- 
shaped dark  centres  and  an  indistinct 
chestnut  edge.  The  combination  of  an  almost 
pied,  stripy  crown  and  black-flecked  cheeks 
on  a greyish-white  background  gave  the 
bird’s  head  a rather  distinctive  appearance, 
unlike  that  of  a typical  Skylark  (in  Britain  & 
Ireland).  The  mantle  pattern  was  almost 
identical  to  that  of  a normal  Skylark,  except 
for  the  absence  of  any  warm  brown  or  rufous 
tones;  across  the  rest  of  the  upperparts,  a 
combination  of  dark  grey  feather  centres 
with  white  borders  accentuated  the  stripy 
appearance,  particularly  on  the  tertials, 
scapulars  and  inner  wing-coverts,  which  were 


very  dark-centred.  The  tertials  had  a narrow, 
off-white  border,  so  distinct  that  it  gave  the 
impression  of  a thin  subterminal  black  area; 
typical  Skylarks  showed  generally  dark 
brown  tertials  with  a less  well-defined 
chestnut  edge.  The  breast  and  belly  were  off- 
white  with  black  streaks  on  the  upper  breast 
and  a few  sparse  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the 
belly;  in  this  respect,  only  the  colour  tones 
differed  from  a normal  Skylark. 

Upon  release  at  dawn  on  17th  November, 
the  bird  flew  a short  distance,  without 
calling,  landed  among  a small  group  of  other 
Skylarks  and  began  to  feed.  In  daylight,  this 
bird  was  highly  distinctive,  recalling  the 
colour  of  a winter-plumaged  Dunlin  Calidris 


Table  I.  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis  taxonomy  and  breeding  distribution,  following  de  Juana  et  al.  (2004). 


Western  Palearctic  subspecies 
subspecies  range 

A.  a.  arvensis  North  and  central  Europe  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  Urals 

A.  a.  scotica  Faroes,  north  and  west  Scotland,  northwest  England,  Ireland 

A.  a.  cantarella  Southern  Europe,  from  northern  Spain  east  to  the  Lower  Don  and  the  Caucasus 

A.  a.  sierrae  Central  and  southern  Portugal,  southern  Spain 

A.  a.  guillelmi  Northern  Portugal,  northwest  Spain 

A.  a.  harterti  Northwest  Africa,  across  the  Mahgreb 

A.  a.  armenicus  Eastern  Turkey  and  Armenia  to  northwest  Iran 

A.  a.  dulcivox  Urals  and  lower  Volga  to  the  northern  Altai  and  the  steppes  of  Kazakhstan 


Eastern  Palearctic 
subspecies 
A.  a. intermedia 
A.  a.  pekinensis 

A.  a.  kiborti 

A.  a.  lonnbergi 
A.  a.  japonica 


subspecies 

range 

Southeast  Siberia,  north  to  the  Amur  River 

Northeast  Siberia  east  to  Koryakland  and  south  to  Kamchatka  and  north  Kuril  Is. 
Winters  south  to  Japan,  Korea  and  Ussuriland 

Central  Siberia,  from  the  Yenisey  to  the  Zeya  and  Lena  rivers,  wintering  in  China,  Korea 
and  Japan 

North  Sakhalin,  Shantar  Is.  (in  SW  Sea  of  Okhotsk),  possibly  also  lower  Amur  Basin 
South  Sakhalin,  South  Kurils,  Japan  and  Ryukyu  Is. 


Table  2.  Published  records  of  Skylarks  Alauda  arvensis  from  Britain  & Ireland  that  were  suspected 
of  being  of  eastern  origin. 


Location 

Date 

Reference 

Notes 

Flannan  Islands, 
Outer  Hebrides 

24th  February  1906 

Witherby  1948 

Assigned  to  A.  a.  ‘cinerea’ 

Kinsale,  Co.  Cork 

7th  October  1910 

Barrington  1913 

Tuskar  Lighthouse, 
Co.  Wexford 

5th  October  1911 

Patten  1913 

Dungeness,  Kent 

4th  January  1924 

Alexander  1924 

Considered  to  be  A.  a.  intermedia 

Fair  Isle 

3rd  November  1935 

Waterston  1936 

Assigned  to  intermedia  but  quite 
dark  so  possibly  A.  a.  cantarella 

Sheringham,  Norfolk 

25th— 26th  September  1979 

Seago  1980 

Sheringham,  Norfolk 

5th  October  1998 

Votier  & 

Provisionally  assigned 

Shepherd  1999 

to  A.  a.  dulcivox 

Rocky  Point, 

26th— 29th  September 

Wallace  et  al. 

Assigned  to  A.  a.  dulcivox 

Co.  Donegal 

1999 

2001 
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alpina  and  somewhat  resembled  a Short-toed 
Calandrella  brachydactyla  or  Lesser  Short- 
toed Lark  C.  rufescens. 

Which  Skylark  subspecies? 

Previous  records  of  ‘eastern’  Skylarks  from 
Britain  & Ireland  have  been  ascribed  to  a 
range  of  different  subspecies  (table  2).  Some 
of  these  have  been  attributed  to  dulcivox, 
which  Dementiev  & Gladkov  (1954)  consid- 
ered to  be  ‘considerably  greyer  and  lighter’ 
than  other  Asiatic  subspecies  with  ‘light 
feather  borders  on  upperparts  light  grey, 
ochre  shade  barely  noticeable  on  them,  espe- 
cially on  rump  and  tail  coverts’.  Vaurie  (1959) 
noted  that  dulcivox  is  ‘slightly  paler  than 
cantarella,  more  sandy  in  fresh  plumage’  (and 
that  cantarella  is  ‘less  richly  coloured,  greyer, 
than  nominate  arvensis’).  Although  dulcivox 
is  often  referred  to  as  being  a large  subspecies 
(e.g.  Ivanov  1929,  Cramp  1988),  there  a great 
deal  of  variation,  both  within  and  between 
sexes.  Dementiev  & Gladkov  (1954)  gave 
wing  lengths  in  the  range  105-120  mm 
(n=30),  while  wing-length  measurements 
(unflattened  chord)  of  dulcivox  specimens 
from  western  Siberia  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum  (NHM),  Tring,  were  similar  (range 
107-118  mm,  mean  114,  n=ll;  ACL  unpubl. 
data).  A sample  of  nominate  arvensis  from 
the  Netherlands  in  April-August,  listed  in 
BWP , were  measured  as  follows:  (males) 
range  108-119  mm,  mean  113.5,  n = 55; 
(females)  range  100-110  mm,  mean  104.8, 
n=52. 

There  are  five  specimen 
records  of  dulcivox  listed 
from  Hungary,  all  in 
January/February  (Horvath 
et  al.  1964),  while  this 
form  is  treated  as  acci- 
dental (probably  scarce)  in 
Israel,  where  two  were 
trapped  in  Eilat  in 
December  1984  (Shirihai 
1996).  This  late  autumn/ 
winter  occurrence  pattern 
is  reflected  in  the  British 
and  Irish  reports  of  puta- 
tive eastern  forms  (table 
2).  None  of  the  British  & 

Irish  reports  has  been  rati- 
fied by  any  national  body, 


no  published  photographs  exist  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  view  the  original  specimens. 
All  records  are  of  single  birds,  although  in 
addition  to  those  listed  in  table  2 a flock  of  30 
was  reported  on  South  Uist,  Outer  Hebrides, 
on  18th  January  1934,  and  described  as  ‘con- 
siderably wilder’  than  the  local  birds 
(Meinertzhagen  1934).  Two  of  these  birds 
were  shot,  and  assigned  to  A.  a.  intermedia. 
In  the  light  of  revelations  that  much  of  Mein- 
ertzhagen’s  work  was  fraudulent  (Knox 
1993),  and  the  exceptional  nature  of  the 
observation,  this  record  should  be  treated  as 
highly  suspicious. 

Comparison  of  the  images  of  the  Butter- 
wick  bird  with  skins  of  dulcivox  (e.g.  plates 
367  & 368)  does  not  provide  a good  match 
and,  since  we  were  unable  to  find  similarly 
plumaged  individuals  within  the  NHM 
collection  at  Tring,  we  are  hesitant  to 
attribute  this  individual  to  subspecies 
without  further  information.  One  possibility 
is  that  the  bird  was  in  some  form  of  aberrant 
plumage  which  simply  lacked  brown 
pigments  - it  was  so  much  greyer  than  any 
reference  material  available  in  museum  col- 
lections - although  this  alone  would  not 
explain  differences  in  feather  condition  and 
wear. 

Two  of  the  birds  listed  in  table  2,  those  at 
Dungeness  in  1924  (Alexander  1924)  and  on 
Fair  Isle  in  1935  (Waterston  1936),  were  con- 
sidered to  be  A.  a.  intermedia.  Vagrancy  by 
this  Transbaikal  subspecies  (which  occurs 
from  southeast  Siberia,  north  to  the  Amur 


366.  An  unusually  small,  pale  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis, Whalsay, 
Shetland,  October  2007. 
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367  & 368.  Skylarks  Alauda  a.  arvensis,  collected 


in  autumn  in  the  UK. 


369  & 370.  ‘Eastern’  Skylarks  Alauda  arvensis  dulcivox,  collected  in  Siberia  in  the  winter.  Note  the 
differences  between  the  two  subspecies  in  these  plates  - in  particular  the  colder  tones,  reduced 
buff  (both  on  the  breast  and  mantle)  and  finer  streaking  on  the  breast  in  dulcivox. 


River)  would  perhaps  be  less  likely  than  by 
dulcivox,  although  not  impossible  (see  Gilroy 
& Lees  2003,  Harrop  2007);  considering  the 
overlap  in  characteristics  with  the  more  local 
A.  a.  cantarella,  field  identification  of  inter- 
media seems  to  be  speculative. 

A well-photographed,  distinctively  small 
and  pale  Skylark  present  on  Whalsay,  Shet- 
land, on  5th— 6th  October  2007  (plate  366), 
was  also  touted  by  some  as  potentially  being 
of  ‘eastern’  origin,  although  the  presence  of 
warm  huffish  tones  on  both  the  upperparts 
and  the  underparts,  including  rufous  edges  to 
the  coverts  and  tertials,  seem  to  match  A.  a. 
cantarella  better.  However,  examination  of 
long  series  of  specimens  reveals  extensive 
variation  within  the  British  forms,  and  a dis- 
tinctively pale  Skylark,  such  as  the  Whalsay 
bird,  may  simply  represent  an  aberrant  indi- 
vidual with  reduced  feather  melanin 
(P.  Stronach  in  lift.).  Considering  that  such 
differences  in  feather  melanin  are  the  only 
consistent  differences  between  many  recog- 
nised subspecies,  the  field  identification  of 


extralimital  vagrants  of  these  similar  races  is 
probably  impossible. 

In  presenting  these  images  of  the  Butter- 
wick  lark  we  hope  to  stimulate  new  interest 
in  these  reports  of ‘pale  Skylarks’  and  we 
welcome  correspondence  with  observers 
familiar  with  eastern  Skylark  subspecies. 

New  systematic  developments  and 
field  identification  of  cryptic 
(sub)species 

A further  complication  to  this  subject  is  that 
a recent  study  of  the  mitochondrial  phylo- 
geography  of  the  Skylark  found  two  highly 
divergent  clades,  one  eastern,  one  western, 
with  a deep  (6.2%)  sequence  divergence  sug- 
gesting a pre-Pleistocene  split  (Zink  et  al. 
2008).  Zink  et  al.  suggested  that  these  two 
clades  should  be  treated  as  phylogenetic 
species  - the  western  clade  as  Skylark  A. 
arvensis  and  the  eastern  clade  as  Pekin 
Skylark  A.  pekinensis,  after  Swinhoe  (1863). 
However,  field  identification  of  vagrant 
‘Pekin’  Skylarks  may  be  impossible  consid- 
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ering  their  similarity  to  many  western  forms. 
Moreover,  Zink  et  al.  did  not  find  molecular 
support  for  individual  subspecies  treatment 
for  the  various  eastern  and  western  sub- 
species of  Skylark,  which  they  suggested 
should  all  be  lumped  into  one  or  other  of  the 
two  new  ‘species’.  Ironically,  in  this  analysis 
A.  a.  dulcivox  fits  into  the  western  Skylark 
clade.  This  situation  is  analogous  to  the 
results  of  a similar  analysis  of  the  Yellow 
Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  complex,  which  also 
found  a deep  east-west  split  and  little  genetic 
structuring  among  recognised  northern  sub- 
species (Odeen  & Bjorklund  2003).  Plumage 
colour  patterns  in  many  birds  have  been 
shown  to  evolve  rapidly  and  exhibit  high 
levels  of  homoplasy  (convergent  evolution 
with  an  independent  origin)  (e.g.  Hackett  & 
Rosenberg  1990,  Omland  & Lanyon  2000). 
These  traits  may  be  under  very  simple  genetic 
control  (Grant  & Grant  1997),  which  means 
that  even  single  mutations  could  be  respon- 
sible for  the  convergent  appearance  of  dis- 
tantly related  subspecies  of  Skylarks,  such  as 
pekinensis  and  arvensis.  Considering  the 
intractable  nature  of  the  field  identification 
of  the  Transbaikal  ‘Pekin’  Skylark  group,  it 
would  require  molecular  proof  (such  as  that 
recently  obtained  for  a suspected  ‘eastern’ 
Yellow  Wagtail  in  Devon;  J.  M.  Collinson  in 
litt.)-  If  the  original  skins  of  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals collected  prior  to  1935  (table  2)  and 
assigned  to  the  eastern  clade  intermedia  can 
be  traced  and  DNA  subsequently  extracted, 
then  the  occurrence  of  ‘Pekin’  Skylark  in 
Europe  may  yet  be  established. 

Interest  in  the  identification  of  extralim- 
ital  vagrant  forms  has  enjoyed  a resurgence 
in  recent  years.  High-quality  digital  images  in 
particular  have  afforded  us  the  possibilities  of 
subspecies-level  diagnoses  that  were  formerly 
thought  possible  only  with  a trapped  bird 
(see  Garner  2008).  This  has  led  to  the  field 
identification  of  many  difficult  species/sub- 
species for  which  it  was  previously  deemed 
‘impossible’  by  ornithologists  or  that  were 
considered  ‘off  the  radar’  (e.g.  Birch  & Lee 
1995).  However,  beyond  the  immediate  diffi- 
culties of  field  diagnosis  of  cryptic  species 
(principally  a full  appreciation  of  the  varia- 
tion within  local  populations  and  the  spectre 
of  hybridisation)  we  also  need  to  consider  the 
validity  of  the  taxa  in  the  first  instance.  There 


was  a trend  during  the  late  nineteenth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  for  taxonomists  to  name  subspecies 
based  on  mean  differences  between  popula- 
tions, which  is  clearly  at  odds  with  identifica- 
tion of  diagnosable  populations  (Patten  & 
Unitt  2002).  The  standard  subspecies  defini- 
tion is  based  on  the  ‘75%  rule’  (Amadon 
1949;  Mayr  1969).  In  other  words,  for  a sub- 
species to  be  valid,  75%  of  the  population 
must  lie  outside  99%  of  the  range  of  other 
populations  for  a given  defining  character(s). 
In  many  cases,  however,  a looser  rule  of  mean 
differences  was  followed  (Rand  & Traylor 
1950).  Several  reviews  (e.g.  Barrowclough 
1982,  Haffer  1997,  2003)  have  sought  to 
highlight  the  problems  with  subspecies  diag- 
nosis, suggesting  that  the  recognition  of 
small  steps  within  long  dines  is  probably 
unnecessary  and  that  a reappraisal  of  sub- 
species limits  in  many  Palearctic  taxa  is  prob- 
ably warranted  (e.g.  Kirwan  2006,  Shirihai  8c 
Svennson  in  prep).  For  instance,  in  a broad 
analysis  of  the  population  genetics  structure 
of  the  subspecies  of  41  polytypic  Holarctic 
bird  species,  Zink  (2004)  found  that  97%  of 
named  subspecies  lacked  the  population 
genetics  structure  indicative  of  distinct  evo- 
lutionary units.  Thus  both  the  diagnosis  and 
the  field  identification  of  subspecies  need  to 
be  quantitative  and  statistically  justified  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  making  use  of 
both  diagnosable  characters  and  molecular 
toolkits.  A reassessment  of  the  trinomial 
system  is  a major  challenge  for  the  twenty- 
first  century’s  ‘frontier’  taxonomists  and  field 
birders  alike. 
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The  Great  Bustard  in  Britain 

Michael  Shrubb’s  (201 1)  review  of  the  histor- 
ical status  of  the  Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  in 
Britain  very  much  follows  our  paper  (Waters 
& Waters  2005)  and  we  agree  with  most  of 
what  he  writes.  His  main  conclusion,  that  the 
Great  Bustard  did  not  colonise  Britain  until 
around  the  mid  fifteenth  century,  is  not  new, 
however.  Gurney  (1921)  suggested  that  not 
before  1555  did  the  Great  Bustard  take  its 
place  as  a British  species  (Gurney  listed  some 
earlier  mentions  but  these  are  not  without 
reservations  - for  example,  mentions  of  Bus- 
tards in  1338,  1370  and  1401  were  later 
thought  to  refer  to  Bitterns).  Whenever  the 
colonisation  of  Britain  occurred,  it  is  likely  to 
have  been  a slow  process.  The  species’  high 
site  fidelity  and  slow  reproduction  rates 
(Martin  et  al.  2008)  makes  rapid  range 
expansion  unlikely,  and  this  has  not  been 
observed  in  modern  times  despite  some  sig- 
nificant population  increases  in  areas  where 
conservation  measures  have  been  imple- 
mented. Records  indicate  that  bustards  were 
present  in  Scotland,  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk  by 
the  early  sixteenth  century  (Yarrell  1884), 
and  in  Wiltshire  probably  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Whenever  this  colonisation  took 
place,  it  seems  strange  to  propose  that  the 
Great  Bustard  was  not  an  indigenous  species 
in  Britain  (the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary 
defines  indigenous  as  ‘native,  belonging 
naturally’). 

Shrubb  says  that,  save  for  the  honourable 
exception  of  some  major  landowners  in  East 
Anglia,  ‘no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  protect 
or  conserve’  this  bird.  These  landowners  may 
not  have  been  so  exceptional,  however.  Saun- 
ders (in  Yarrell  1884)  records  that  Mr 
Hammond,  following  the  example  of  his 
father,  and  most  of  his  neighbours,  allowed 
no  molesting  of  the  bustards  on  their  estates. 
Saunders  mentions  protection  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  at  Euston,  Mr  Newton  at  Elveden 
and  Messrs  Gwilt  at  Icklingham  (all  in 
Suffolk).  Bustards  were  regarded  as  game  and 
came  under  the  game  laws,  which,  according 
to  Saunders,  were  not  usually  enforced  for 
bustards.  Game  was  regarded  as  the  private 
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property  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
(Landsborough  Thomson  1964).  This  protec- 
tion aimed  to  conserve  game  so  that  it  could 
be  shot  by  the  ‘right’  people.  In  1534,  in  the 
Act  for  the  protection  of  Wild  Fowle  (Yarrell 
1884),  the  Great  Bustard  became  one  of  the 
first  birds  to  receive  legal  protection  for  its 
eggs,  reflecting  its  high  value  as  a quarry 
species.  The  species  would  most  likely  have 
been  fairly  familiar  before  receiving  such 
legal  status.  During  the  reign  of  George  III, 
the  sporting  season  for  bustards  was  altered 
to  1st  December  to  1st  March  (Mowbraye 
1973),  while  a statute  of  1775  protected  the 
species  from  1st  March  to  1st  September. 
Indeed,  bustards  were  even  included  in  game 
lists  until  1954  (Peter  Scott  in  Landsborough 
Thomson  1964).  Hence  the  legislation  was 
there  but  apparently  not  well  enforced  - yet 
bustards  occurred  at  a time  when  bird  pro- 
tection, except  under  the  game  laws,  was  vir- 
tually non-existent. 

According  to  Shrubb,  we  hinted  that  one 
possible  argument  for  the  lack  of  early 
records  was  that  bustards  were  too  difficult  to 
take  before  the  development  of  reasonably 
efficient  guns.  Our  point  was  that,  as  firearms 
developed,  shooting  for  sport  and  the  pot 
increased.  Shrubb’s  suggestion  that  the  devel- 
opment of  firearms  made  little  impact  on  the 
efficiency  of  hunters  contradicts  the  develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  weaponry  in  both 
sporting  and  military  spheres.  While  cross- 
bows were,  and  indeed  still  are,  capable  of 
formidable  performance,  they  were  replaced 
by  firearms  for  the  simple  reason  that 
firearms  offered  a more  practical  solution  to 
the  demands  of  the  hunter/soldier.  Sporting 
firearms  employed  new  technology  more 
rapidly  than  military  firearms  and  rifle 
sporting  shoulder  arms  were  in  use  from  the 
1600s.  Even  when  firearm  use  was  restricted 
to  smoothbores,  the  effective  range  for 
engaging  stationary  or  moving  targets 
increased  further  than  Shrubb  suggests. 
Firearm  ownership  and  use  for  sporting  pur- 
poses exceeded  that  of  the  crossbow  in  time 
for  the  last  British  bustards  to  have  been 
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killed.  In  Yorkshire  in  around  1808,  Mr  St 
Quintin’s  keeper  was  noted  to  have  killed  1 1 
bustards  at  a shot  (Nelson  1907).  You  cannot 
do  that  with  a crossbow! 

Even  the  more  recent  records  need  care. 
Under  Dorset,  Shrubb  records  Pulteney  as 
writing  in  1813  that  Great  Bustards  were  still 
occasional  on  Cranbourne  Chase  at  Ashmore 
and  Wood  Yates.  Richard  Pulteney  died  in 
1801  and  his  account  (published  separately  as 
Pulteney  1799)  was  included  in  the  second 
edition  of  Hutchins’  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  County  of  Dorset  1796-1813,  in  1813. 
Pulteney  wrote  that  the  bustard  is  now  ‘very 
scarce,  even  in  Wiltshire.  A few  stragglers 
make  their  appearance,  now  and  then,  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  Dorset,  as  about  Woody- 
ates  and  Ashmore-downs’  and  single  birds 
have  been  killed  elsewhere.  Wood  Yates  and 
Ashmore  are  near  the  Wiltshire  border  and 
‘stragglers...  now  and  then’  does  not  suggest 
breeding  in  Dorset  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Although  the  downs  of 


Dorset  are  usually  included  in  the  bustard’s 

former  breeding  range,  we  have  been  unable 

to  find  written  evidence  of  breeding  there. 
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The  correct  gender  of  poecile  and 
Willow  Tit  Poecile  montana 

Recently,  there  has  been  a debate  in  some 
areas  - notably  David  & Gosselin  (2008),  but 
also  on  certain  internet  forums  - about  the 
scientific  name  of  the  Willow  Tit  Poecile 
montana  - and  whether  the  masculine  form 
of  the  species  name,  montanus,  should  be 
used  instead  of  the  feminine  montana.  An 
extended  version  of  this  letter,  to  argue  that 
montana  is  correct,  can  be  found  on  the  BB 
website  at  www.britishbirds.co.uk/category/ 
letters 

The  Greek  word  poikile  and  the  Latin 
word  poecile 

The  Greek  word  poikile  is  the  feminine 
nominative  singular  of  a three-termination 
adjective  of  which  the  primary  meaning  is 
‘many-coloured’.  This  adjective  was  used  to 
describe  many  things,  including  birds.  The 
same  word  passed  into  Latin  as  a feminine 
noun,  poecile  (Latinised  but  with  a trans- 
literated Greek  ending  - a not  uncommon 
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the  scientific  name  of  the 

practice).  Although  its  primary  meaning  in 
Latin  is  ‘colonnade  or  gallery’,  this  is  because 
one  use  of  the  adjective  had  been  to  describe 
the  famous  Stoa  Poikile  (or  painted 
colonnade)  in  Athens;  the  adjective  in  effect 
became  a shorthand  name  of  the  place. 
Accordingly,  any  adjective  used  in  agreement 
with  poecile  must  also  be  feminine,  hence 
Poecile  montana  (not  montanus,  which  is 
masculine). 

Treatment  under  the  ICZN  code 

Scientific  names  are  composed  of  two  or 
three  parts  (denoting  genus,  species  and 
subspecies,  unless  the  species  is  monotypic). 
There  are  rules  for  their  use  established  by 
the  code  of  the  International  Commission  on 
Zoological  Nomenclature.  It  is  clear  from 
careful  reading  of  the  code  that  it  takes 
grammatical  agreements  very  seriously,  and 
that  there  is  no  expectation  that  gender 
changes  should  be  made  unnecessarily.  It  is 
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also  clear  that  no  conflict  is  intended  between 
the  provisions  of  the  code  and  Greek  or  Latin 
grammar.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
code  is  a guide,  and  that  the  examples  do  not 
illustrate  every  case.  The  relevant  articles 
in  this  case  are  11.8  and  30.1  (for  a full 
discussion  of  these  articles  and  their 
interpretation,  see  the  BB  website). 

Critique  of  David  & Gosselin  (2008) 

David  & Gosselin  (2008)  published  a 
discussion  of  the  gender  of  poecile  which  is 
flawed  for  several  reasons.  As  they  themselves 
acknowledged,  most  early  European  authors 
(in  an  era  when  classical  languages  were 
relatively  widely  studied)  treated  poecile  as 
feminine.  It  is  ironic  that,  at  a time  when 
classical  languages  are  much  less  widely 
studied,  David  & Gosselin  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  make  a misinformed 
judgement  about  gender. 

Much  of  their  discussion  of  poecile  is 
incomplete  or  inaccurate,  and  the  final  part 
(beginning  ‘It  can  only  be  viewed  as  a 


Latinized  Greek  word...’)  is  clearly  incorrect. 
For  reasons  explained  above,  the 
transliterated  feminine  Greek  ending  -e  is 
acceptable  under  the  code.  The  same  word 
passed  into  Latin  as  a feminine  noun.  Their 
statement  that  the  ending  -e  is  not  indicative 
of  a particular  gender  in  Latin  is  also  wrong 
(in  the  nominative  singular  it  normally 
indicates  the  neuter  gender;  the  only 
exceptions  are  nouns  with  endings  trans- 
literated from  Greek,  as  here). 

As  for  their  discussion  of  Leptopoecile, 
instead  of  concentrating  on  what  Severtsov 
actually  called  the  bird  (again  using  poecile  as 
above)  they  have  speculated  that  it  might  be 
formed  from  poikilis  (despite  the  fact  that 
Severtsov  did  not  call  the  bird  Leptopoecilis, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  poikilis  is  a very  rare 
Greek  word  used  only  by  Aristophanes). 
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Lack  of  awareness  of  Shetland  windfarm  plans 


I was  delighted  to  read  that  the  RSPB  had 
ceased  its  financial  arrangement  with  Scot- 
tish and  Southern  Energy  {Brit.  Birds  104: 
551).  However,  the  BB  news  item  failed  to 
mention  the  proposed  Viking  Energy  127- 
turbine  onshore  windfarm  project  for  the 
central  Mainland  of  Shetland,  of  which  SSE  is 
a partner  and  to  which  the  RSPB  has  for- 
mally objected  (along  with  Scottish  Natural 
Heritage,  the  John  Muir  Trust,  and  many 
others).  Despite  BB  having  previously  drawn 
attention  to  the  potential  implications  of  this 
project  {Brit.  Birds  103:  743),  there  seems  an 
alarming  ignorance  about  it  in  the  wider 
scientific  and  conservation  community,  and 
certainly  no  appreciation  that  the  planning 
application  is  in  its  final  stages,  or  that  the 
Scottish  Government  could  give  approval  at 


any  moment.  During  this  summer,  I have  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Viking  Energy 
project  with  a number  of  senior  conserva- 
tionists and  seabird  researchers,  all  based  in 
England,  who  were  completely  unaware  of  it. 
There  can  be  few  European  onshore  wind- 
farm  impact  assessments  to  have  published 
direct  mortality  estimates  for  Red-throated 
Diver  Gavia  stellata,  Whimbrel  Numenius 
phaeopus  and  Arctic  Skua  Stercorarius  para- 
siticus, among  other  species.  While  local 
organisations  could  perhaps  have  done  more 
to  draw  attention  to  this,  I find  it  puzzling 
that  the  RSPB  has  not  mobilised  its  consider- 
able membership  more  effectively  to  support 
its  formal  objection  to  the  Viking  Energy 
windfarm. 
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Large  clutch  and  brood  sizes  of  Whooper  Swans  in  Poland 


The  first  breeding  record  of  Whooper  Swan 
Cygnus  cygnus  in  Poland  was  in  1973,  in  the 
Biebrza  Marshes  in  northeast  Poland.  Since 
the  1980s,  the  numbers  of  Whooper  Swans 
breeding  in  Poland  have  increased,  reflecting 
a wider  range  expansion  and  population 
increase  (for  example  in  Fennoscandia  and  in 
northeastern  Europe;  Tomialojc  & Stawar- 
czyk  2003,  BirdLife  International  2004, 
Sikora  & Wieloch  2007).  Whooper  Swan 
breeding  sites  in  Poland  were  censused  each 
year  between  2007  and  2010  and  in  2010  the 


371.  Whooper  Swans  Cygnus  cygnus  with  ten  cygnets,  Narew  river 
valley,  northeast  Poland,  20th  May  2008. 


372.  Whooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus  nest  containing  ten  eggs/young, 
Narew  river  valley,  northeast  Poland,  15th  May  2010. 


size  of  the  breeding  population  was  estimated 
at  70-80  pairs*. 

This  note  describes  atypically  large 
Whooper  Swan  clutches/broods  at  two  sites 
in  northern  Poland.  In  the  Narew  river  valley, 
near  Zajki,  in  northeast  Poland,  a nest  with 
12  eggs  was  found  in  2007,  but  the  clutch  dis- 
appeared during  the  early  stages  of  incuba- 
tion; in  2008,  the  nest  contained  a clutch  of 
1 1 eggs,  from  which  ten  cygnets  hatched 
(plate  371);  and  in  2010,  the  nest  had  a clutch 
of  ten,  from  which  six  nestlings  hatched 
(plate  372),  although  all  six 
disappeared  soon  after 
hatching.  Then,  in  ponds  at 
Dzwonowo,  near  Stargard 
Szczecihski,  in  northwest 
Poland,  a family  of  nine 
week-old  cygnets  was 
observed  on  4th  June  2010 
(plate  373);  five  cygnets 
remained  by  18th  July  and 
four  by  the  end  of  August. 
Such  a large  brood  was 
recorded  only  once  at  this 
site;  during  2000-09,  broods 
of  1-6  cygnets  (n=7)  were 
observed  (L.  Lawicki  pers. 
obs.).  Between  2007  and 
2010,  the  mean  brood  size  of 
Whooper  Swans  in  Poland 
as  a whole  was  3.5  (n=l  13)*. 

Clutch  size  in  the 
Whooper  Swan  (which 
depends  on  a variety  of 
factors,  including  age  of  the 
female,  habitat  quality  and 
spring  weather  conditions) 
was  given  by  Brazil  (2003)  as 
2-10  eggs,  although  clutches 
of  more  than  eight  are  rare  - 
he  noted  nine-egg  clutches 
in  Finland,  Germany  and 
Russia  and  a clutch  often  in 
Latvia.  In  2009,  a pair  with 
1 1 nestlings  (six  survived) 
was  discovered  in  Lithuania 
().  Morkunas  in  litt.).  More- 
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373.  Whooper  Swans  Cygnus  cygnus  with  nine  cygnets,  Dzwonowo  ponds,  northwest  Poland, 
4th  June  2010. 


over,  larger  broods  (from  clutches  of  up  to  14 
eggs)  have  been  reared  in  captivity  (Zubko 
1988).  The  clutches  with  11  and  12  eggs 
described  in  this  note  appear  to  be  the  largest 
observed  and  documented  in  the  wild. 

* These  data  were  collected  as  part  of  a ded- 
icated Whooper  Swan  monitoring  pro- 
gramme during  2007-10,  organised  by  the 
Chief  Inspectorate  for  Environmental 
Protection  and  funded  by  the  National 
Fund  for  Environment  Protection  and 
Water  Management. 
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Migrating  dragonflies  as  a food  source  for  breeding  Eleonora’s 
Falcons  and  migrating  raptors 


The  island  of  Pantelleria  and  the  smaller 
islets  of  Lampedusa,  Linosa  and  Lampione, 
in  the  Sicilian  Channel,  are  important  migra- 
tion stopover  sites  in  the  central  Mediter- 
ranean. Since  2004,  members  of  MISC 
(Malati  di  Isolitudine  alio  Stadio  Cronico) 
have  spent  up  to  three  months  of  each  year, 
in  spring  and  autumn,  studying  bird  migra- 
tion through  the  islands.  In  addition  to  birds, 
these  islands  attract  an  abundance  of 
migrating  dragonflies  (Odonata)  and  hawk- 
moths  (Sphingidae),  particularly  on  days 
with  strong  winds  between  southwest  and 
southeast  (Corso  in  press.).  Hundreds,  some- 
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times  thousands  of  Sympetrum  dragonflies, 
mostly  Red-veined  Darters  S.  fonscolombii, 
have  been  observed,  together  with  hundreds 
of  Emperors  Anax  imperator,  Lesser 
Emperors  A.  parthenope  and  Vagrant 
Emperors  A.  ephippiger. 

In  July  2009,  during  the  boat  trip  from 
Lampedusa  to  Lampione,  we  encountered 
many  migrant  dragonflies  at  sea,  mostly 
Vagrant  Emperors  and  Red-veined  Darters. 
As  we  approached  Lampione  we  realised  that 
several  Eleonora’s  Falcons  Falco  eleonorae, 
which  breed  on  the  island,  were  actively 
hunting  the  dragonflies,  which  they  caught 
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readily  in  flight.  Similar  behaviour  has  previ- 
ously been  documented  at  other  Sicilian  sites, 
including  Lampedusa,  the  Eolie  Archipelago 
and  Pantelleria  (Lo  Cascio  1999;  pers.  obs.). 
Lampione  is  a small  islet  (700  m x 180  m) 
and,  compared  with  larger  islands,  attracts 
relatively  few  passerines  during  migration.  At 
times  when  avian  prey  is  scarce  or  absent,  it 
seems  likely  that  migrating  dragonflies  con- 
stitute an  important  food  source  for 
Eleonora’s  Falcons  during  the  breeding 
season.  Others  have  also  reported  the  preda- 
tion of  dragonflies  by  Eleonora’s  Falcons,  for 
example  Walter  (1979),  Spina  (1992)  and 
Ristow  (2004). 

During  this  study  we  observed  other 
raptors  (Red-footed  Falcons  F.  vespertinus. 
Lesser  Kestrels  F.  naumanni,  Elobbies  F.  sub- 
buteo,  Pallid  Circus  macrourus  and  Montagu’s 
Harriers  C.  pygargus  and,  less  frequently, 
Black  Kites  Milvus  migrans,  Marsh  Harriers 
C.  aeruginosus  and  Honey-buzzards  Pernis 
apivorus)  hunting  over  the  sea.  At  the  Strait 
of  Messina  raptors  have  frequently  been 
observed  feeding  on  dragonflies  (Giordano  et 
al.  1995;  Corso  2001),  as  have  several  other 
bird  species  such  as  European  Roller  Coracias 
garrulus,  European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster. 
Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator  glandarius 
and  various  shrikes  Lanius.  On  days  with  a 
heavy  passage  of  dragonflies  and  hawk- 
moths,  the  appearance  of  these  invertebrates 
is  often  a prelude  to  the  arrival  of  birds  that 
feed  upon  them. 

Our  observations  support  the  suggestion 
by  Anderson  (2009)  that  dragonflies 
migrating  over  the  Indian  Ocean  were  not 
only  an  important  food  source  for  Amur 
Falcons  and  several  other  migrant  birds,  but 
that  the  birds’  flyway  routes  had  evolved  in 
response  to  those  used  by  the  insects.  The 


opportunity  of  mid-air  refuelling  during  a 
long  sea-crossing  must  be  a significant 
attraction  for  many  long-distance  migrants, 
and  Wikelski  et  al.  (2006)  also  explored  the 
similarities  between  migration  routes  of 
dragonflies  and  birds. 
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Turtle  Doves  breeding  in  the  uplands 


The  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur  was  for- 
merly a common  breeding  bird  in  South 
Yorkshire,  especially  during  the  late  1960s 
and  70s,  when  national  population  levels 
were  at  a long-term  high  (Gibbons  et  al. 
1993).  Since  then  the  population  has  declined 
drastically,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
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and  by  2005  was  restricted  to  only  one  site  in 
the  Barnsley  recording  area.  It  was  therefore 
of  no  surprise  when  birds  failed  to  return  in 
2009  to  the  last  remaining  lowland  site,  at 
Wintersett,  near  Wakefield. 

More  surprisingly,  a singing  male  was 
present  on  the  edge  of  a Sitka  Spruce  Picea 
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sitchensis  plantation  on  the  moorland  edge 
south  of  Holmfirth,  at  an  altitude  of  420  m, 
on  1st  June  2009.  From  19th  June  that  year,  a 
pair  of  Turtle  Doves  was  seen  regularly  in  a 
nearby  garden  on  the  moorland  edge  (alti- 
tude 390  m)  and  seen  to  copulate;  the  pair 
was  last  seen  on  12th  September.  In  2010,  two 
birds  were  seen  regularly  from  9th  May  to 
mid  July  in  the  same  garden,  while  a male 
was  singing  from  a nearby  conifer  plantation 
on  12th  June.  Turtle  Doves  were  also  heard 
singing  at  another  moorland  site  6 km  to  the 
southeast.  The  latter  is  a wooded  dough  at  an 
altitude  of  approximately  365  m dominated 
by  Silver  Birch  Betula  pendula  and  sur- 
rounded by  Heather  Calluna  vulgaris  moor- 
land. 

It  appears  noteworthy  that  males  have 
apparently  occupied  territories  in  areas  that 
were  not  considered  to  be  their  natural 
habitat  - BWP  states  that  they  avoid  windy, 
wet,  cloudy  and  chilly  situations,  and  in 
Europe  breed  mainly  below  c.  350  m and 


only  very  locally  above  500  m.  Considering 
that  the  species  feeds  mainly  on  seeds  and 
fruits  of  weeds  and  cereals  {BWP),  it  seems 
most  unusual  that  the  last  remaining  site  in 
the  Barnsley  area  is  in  the  uplands,  where  the 
landscape  is  dominated  by  moorland,  conifer 
plantations  and  mostly  improved  grassland 
and  where  the  weather  is  often  inclement. 
Interestingly,  Turtle  Doves  breed  in  a similar 
situation  in  the  forests  on  the  moors  near 
Scarborough  and,  bucking  the  national 
trends,  this  population  appears  to  have 
increased  {Scarborough  District  Bird  Report 
2009). 
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Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  feeding  on  solifuge 


The  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  Merops  persicus 
is  a regular  breeding  bird  in  eastern  and 
southeast  Turkey,  with  a population  esti- 
mated at  60-150  pairs  (BirdLife  International 
2004).  In  June  2010,  I observed  Blue-cheeked 
Bee-eaters  in  two  breeding  colonies:  one  near 
the  River  Euphrates  (Firat 
Nehri)  and  the  second 
close  to  a village  in  the 
$anliurfa  district  of  south- 
east Turkey,  where  about 
20  pairs  of  Blue-cheeked 
Bee-eaters  and  about  7 
pairs  of  European  Bee- 
eaters  M.  apiaster  were 
breeding.  The  latter  colony 
is  situated  in  a landscape 
of  dry  steppes  with  occa- 
sional small  fields  at 
500-700  m asl. 

At  both  colonies,  but- 
terflies, in  particular 
Painted  Ladies  Vanessa 
cardui,  formed  the  main 
diet  of  Blue-cheeked  Bee- 


eaters.  In  addition,  dragonflies  (Odonata) 
and  cicadas  (Cicadoidea)  were  occasionally 
brought  to  the  chicks.  On  25th  June  2010,  I 
observed  a Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  at  the 
$anliurfa  colony  entering  a nest  hole  with  a 
solifuge  {Galeodes  sp.,  a member  of  the  Order 


374.  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  Merops  persicus  with  solifuge  Galeodes, 
§anliurfa,  southeast  Turkey,  June  20 1 0. 
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Solifugae  commonly  known  as  sun  spiders, 
wind  scorpions  or  camel  spiders)  in  its  bill, 
presumably  to  feed  the  chicks.  I was  sur- 
prised that  a solifuge  would  be  taken  as  a 
prey  item  by  the  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  as  it 
is  a terrestrial  invertebrate  and  unable  to  fly. 
The  solifuge  was  quite  large,  with  a body 
length  estimated  at  25-30  mm  from  the 
accompanying  photograph,  taken  shortly 
before  the  bird  entered  its  nest  hole.  Interest- 
ingly, this  incident  occurred  during  the  hot 
and  sunny  afternoon  period,  despite  the  fact 
that  solifuges  are  mainly  nocturnal  creatures. 

According  to  the  literature  (e.g.  Cramp 
1985,  Fry  et  al.  1988,  1992),  Blue-cheeked 
Bee-eaters  feed  entirely  on  flying  insects. 
Spiders  (Arachnida)  have  also  been  recorded 
as  prey  items  for  other  bee-eater  species 
including  European,  Little  Green  M.  orien- 


talis  and  Rainbow  Bee-eaters  M.  ornatus  (Fry 
1991),  although  these  were  caught  in  the  air, 
which  is  the  normal  dispersal  means  for 
many  spider  species.  I have  also  recorded 
solifuges  as  prey  items  of  the  Lesser  Kestrel 
Falco  naumanni  in  Turkey,  where  this  species 
commonly  feeds  on  terrestrial  invertebrates, 
including  Scolopendra  centipedes. 
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European  Green  Lizard  killing  and  eating  Sardinian  Warbler 


On  20th  July  2010,  in  Siracusa,  southeast 
Sicily,  I noticed  a European  Green  Lizard 
Lacerta  viridis  lying  motionless  on  the 
ground  but  with  its  head  up,  looking  into  a 
small  bush.  A movement  revealed  a bird 
within  the  bush  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
juvenile  Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melano- 
cephala  appeared  on  the  lowest  branches  and 
began  feeding.  With  surprising  speed  the 
lizard  caught  the  warbler,  bit  into  it  and 
began  to  hit  it  against  the  ground.  Within  20 
minutes  the  bird  was  dead  and  had  been  par- 
tially swallowed.  I tried  to  photograph  the 
incident  but  succeeded  only  in  alarming  the 
lizard,  which  scurried  under  the  bush,  taking 


the  warbler  with  it;  I was  unable  to  establish 
whether  the  lizard  actually  swallowed  the 
warbler,  although  this  seems  likely.  Verte- 
brates are  unusual  among  food  items  taken 
by  lizards  (Diaz  1995),  and  I believe  that  this 
is  the  first  time  a European  Green  Lizard  has 
been  recorded  killing  and  eating  a passerine 
(Angelici  et  al.  1997). 
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Reed  Warblers  taking  over  the  half-built  deserted  nest  of 
conspecifics 


For  seven  seasons  (1994  and  2005-10),  I 
studied  a population  of  Reed  Warblers  Acro- 
cephalus  scirpaceus  breeding  in  reedbeds  at 
fish  ponds  in  southwest  Poland.  On  19th  May 
2009,  one  study  pair  (the  male  was  colour- 
ringed)  began  building  a nest,  which  they  had 
half-completed  by  midday  on  21st.  However, 
on  the  evening  of  21st  May  I found  the  half- 


built  nest  abandoned  and,  the  following 
morning,  discovered  the  same  pair  already 
building  a new  nest  some  25  m away.  On  26th 
May,  another  pair  (both  colour-ringed)  was 
observed  at  the  original  site  and  this  second 
pair  continued  building  the  abandoned  nest. 
The  new  pair  completed  the  nest  within  five 
days,  and  started  laying  on  1st  )une. 
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In  my  study  population,  as  elsewhere  (e.g. 
Brown  & Davies  1949),  about  20%  of  nests  of 
this  species  are  deserted  at  the  building  stage. 
Some  pairs  pull  their  partially  finished  nests 
to  pieces  and  recycle  the  material  in  the  con- 
struction of  a new  nest,  but  other  deserted 
nests  remain  intact.  On  a few  occasions  I 
established  that  material  from  abandoned 
nests  was  stolen  by  neighbouring  pairs. 
However,  during  the  seven  years,  in  which  I 


checked  almost  770  nests  containing  clutches 
and  more  than  a hundred  that  had  been 
deserted  during  nest-building,  I never 
observed  another  such  change  of  ownership. 
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Food  plants  of  the  Goldfinch 

The  diet  of  the  Goldfinch  Carduelis  carduelis, 
as  listed  in  BWP,  includes  the  seeds,  etc.  of  a 
wide  variety  of  herbs,  grasses  and  some  trees. 


The  following  table  includes  my  observations 
of  Goldfinches  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  plant 
species  not  mentioned  in  that  list. 


Date 

Location 

Plant  species 

17th  April  1977 

Hilfield  Park  Reservoir,  Hertfordshire 

Hairy  Bitter-cress  Cardamine  hirsuta 

22nd  September  1994 

Petworth,  Sussex 

Flax  Linum  usitatissimum 

16th  September  1995 

Wells-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk 

Garden  Lavender  Lavandula  x intermedia 

28th  October  1999 

Wells-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk 

Hogweed  Heracleum  sphondylium 

26th  December  2000 

Choseley,  Norfolk 

Scentless  Mayweed  Tripleurospermum 
inodorum 

28th  January  2001 

Holkham,  Norfolk 

Common  Saltmarsh-grass  Puccinellia 
maritima 

23rd  July  2001 

Wells-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk 

Mountain  Avens  Dryas  octopetala 

25th  November  2002 

Holkham,  Norfolk 

Common  Sea-lavender  Limonium  vulgare 

15th  April  2003 

Wells-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk 

Horse  Chestnut  Aesculus  hippocastanum 
(partially  open  buds) 

18th  November  2006 

Castle  Acre,  Norfolk 

Common  Ivy  Hedera  helix  (green  berries) 

20th  November  2010 

Wells-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk 

Common  Glasswort  Salicornia  europaea 

Bryan  Sage,  Waveney  House,  Waveney  Close,  Wells-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk  NR23  1HU; 
e-mail  bryan.sage@btopenworld.com 
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The  True  Shrikes  (Laniidae)  of  the  World: 
ecology,  behavior  and  evolution 
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Evigeniy  Panov  is  one 
of  the  great  field 
ornithologists,  and 
one  of  relatively  few  to  have  had  a lifetime  of 
access  to  the  birds  of  Siberia  and  the  republics  of 
the  former  Soviet  central  Asia.  A previous  book  of 
his,  The  Wheatears  of  the  Palearctic  (Pensoft,  2005), 
drew  on  first-hand  study  of  plumage,  vocalisa- 
tions, behaviour  and  hybridisation,  combined  with 
an  extensive  literature  review,  to  make  conclusions 
about  the  relationships  of  the  wheatears  Oenanthe 
and  to  synthesise  our  knowledge  of  their  ecology. 
This  current  book,  his  long-awaited  and  massive 
work  on  the  shrikes  of  the  world,  follows  a similar 
plan.  Systematics  and  nomenclature  figure  heavily 
throughout  the  book.  Although  this  is  not  primar- 
ily an  identification  guide,  the  reviews  of  plumage 
patterns,  vocalisations  and  some  important  bio- 
metrics will  ensure  that  it  becomes  an  essential  ref- 
erence work  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
identification  of  these  taxa  in  the  hand  or  in  the 
field. 

The  book,  with  26  chapters  and  two  appen- 
dices, is  broadly  divided  into  eight  parts,  starting 
with  a general  view  of  shrike  biology  and  ending 
with  a discussion  and  proposed  phylogeny  for  the 
genus  Lanins.  In  between,  the  shrikes  are  organised 
in  species  groups  correlating  with  some  of  their 
major  radiations.  Thus  the  'large’  grey  shrikes  are 
treated  together,  as  are  the  ‘Mediterranean’  shrikes 
(Masked  L.  nubicus,  Woodchat  L.  senator  and 
Lesser  Grey  Shrikes  L.  minor),  the  Red-backed/red- 
tailed (Isabelline)  Shrikes  L.  collurio/isabellinus , the 
east  Asian  species  (including  Brown  Shrike  L. 
cristatus ) and  the  central/southeast  Asian  species. 
The  convergent  African  Laniids  of  the  genera 
Eurocephalus,  Corvinella  and  Urolestes  are  included 
in  a section  about  African  Lanius.  For  all  the 
species,  the  author’s  studies  and  other  literature 
are  summarised  to  cover  nomenclature,  range, 
subspecies,  status,  migration  and  phenology, 
breeding  and  nest-site  biology,  diet,  moult,  and 


any  other  biological  notes  that  the  author  con- 
siders interesting,  depending  on  the  taxa  involved. 
For  example,  there  is  a chapter  dedicated  to 
hybridisation  within  the  Red-backed/Isabelline 
complex,  illustrated  with  photographs  of  hybrid 
phenotypes,  which  contains  much  information 
not  easily  accessible  to  western  ornithologists.  In 
general,  the  amount  of  information  is  exhaustive, 
bordering  on  overwhelming.  The  descriptions  of 
breeding  behaviour  are  alive  with  first-hand  infor- 
mation. In  contrast,  the  newly  split  Giant  Shrike 
(or  Tibetan  Grey  Shrike)  L.  giganteus,  formerly 
treated  as  a race  of  Chinese  Grey  Shrike  L.  spheno- 
cercus,  gets  a chapter  less  than  two  and  a half  pages 
long,  such  is  the  paucity  of  literature,  and  much  of 
that  is  a range  map. 

Two  appendices  discuss  specific  issues  relevant 
to  shrike  taxonomy.  The  first,  by  Tom  Cade,  dis- 
cusses the  pros  and  cons  of  different  morpholog- 
ical and  genetic  methods  of  subspecific  delineation 
in  the  Loggerhead  Shrike  L.  ludovicianus.  It  con- 
cludes that  a more  rigorous  quantification  of 
plumage  colours  and  patterns  is  required,  and 
much  greater  genetic  sampling  of  populations 
from  across  the  range  of  the  species.  The  second, 
by  Anna  Bannikova,  is  a critical  review  of  genetic 
studies  of  the  phylogeny  of  shrikes  - it  warns 
against  widespread  changes  in  taxonomy  based 
only  on  mitochondrial  DNA  and  argues  against 
changes  to  prevailing  taxonomy  without  a firm 
basis  of  evidence.  This  echoes  arguments  made  by 
Panov  in  the  main  text  - where  there  is  a recurrent 
theme  of  potential  conflict  between  genetic-  and 
morphological-based  phylogenies.  Panov,  for 
example,  prefers  to  retain  the  current  north/south 
split  of  large  grey  shrikes  (Great  Grey  L.  excubitor 
and  Southern  Grey  Shrike  L.  meridionalis),  in  con- 
trast to  the  arrangements  proposed  by  recent 
genetic  studies,  which  recommend  this  group  pos- 
sibly be  split  into  six  or  more  species  (Olsson  et  al. 
2010,  Molecular  Phylogenetics  and  Evolution  55: 
347-357).  Also  of  interest  is  that  the  author  splits 
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Turkestan  Shrike  as  L.  phoenicuroides  (previously 
included  as  a subspecies  within  Isabelline  Shrike  L. 
isabellinus),  and  discusses  the  greyer-backed  form 
‘ karelini ’ as  an  entity  still  in  limbo,  without  any 
formal  subspecific  delineation.  His  treatment  of 
the  remaining  ‘Isabelline’  shrikes  follows  that  of 
Stegmann  from  1930,  retaining  the  name  L. 
isabellinus  speculigerus  for  Daurian  Shrike.  The 
arrangement  proposed  in  2000  by  Pearson  (Bull. 
BOC  120:  22-27),  under  which  Daurian  Shrike 
became  I.  i.  isabellinus,  is  discounted.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Panov  has  already  shown  that 
the  type  specimen  of  speculigerus  shows  some  fea- 
tures indicative  of  a hybrid  origin  involving  Red- 


backed  Shrike,  which  would  suggest  that  the  name 
is  invalid.  The  author’s  approach,  to  respond  to  the 
confused  taxonomic  situation  by  sitting  tight  and 
doing  nothing  to  exacerbate  the  ‘capricious’  (his 
word)  taxonomic  history  of  Isabelline  Shrikes,  may 
strike  a chord  with  many  people  who  maintain 
checklists. 

Overall,  the  book  represents  a phenomenal 
body  of  work  and  an  essential  resource  for  anyone 
with  an  interest  in  any  aspect  of  shrike  biology.  It 
is  not  cheap,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  read,  but  it  will 
repay  any  number  of  hours  of  study  afforded  to  it. 

Martin  Collinson 


Winged  Sentinels:  birds  and  climate  change 
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The  subject  of  climate 
change  is  rarely  out  of 
the  news  and  its  effects 
are  obvious  to  anyone 
with  an  interest  in 
weather,  landscape  or  natural  history.  Many  biolo- 
gists believe  that,  if  change  continues  at  its  current 
rate,  it  is  likely  to  present  the  major  conservation 
problems  of  the  coming  decades  and  that  many 
plant  and  animal  species  will  become  extinct.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  scientific  literature  on  the  effects 
of  climate  change  on  plants  and  animals  has 
mushroomed  over  the  last  20  years  or  so,  but  this 
book  is  an  attempt  to  summarise  this  literature  as 
it  relates  to  birds.  The  first  author  is  a freelance 
science  writer,  while  the  second  is  an  academic  and 
conservationist,  working  as  an  Assistant  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Biology  at  the  University  of 
Utah. 

As  expected,  the  book  covers  all  the  major 
known  effects  of  climate  change  on  bird  popula- 
tions, from  shifts  in  the  timing  of  seasonal  events, 
such  as  migration  and  breeding,  to  changes  in 
population  levels  and  distribution  patterns,  dis- 
cussing, wherever  known,  the  mechanisms 
involved.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
breeding  ranges  of  many  bird  species  are 
spreading  northwards  or  upwards,  while  at  the 
same  time  retracting  from  the  southern  and 
lower  limits  of  their  recent  ranges.  The  book  is 
truly  international  in  its  approach,  with  examples 


provided  from  every  continent,  and  a good  cov- 
erage of  the  European  literature.  One  chapter 
deals  specifically  with  the  oceans,  the  changes  in 
sea  temperatures,  acidification  and  water-current 
systems  that  underlie  some  of  the  major  repro- 
ductive failures  and  population  declines  wit- 
nessed in  recent  years  among  some  British 
seabirds.  But  it  is  not  just  ‘our’  seabirds  that  are 
being  affected,  as  similar  events  are  occurring  at 
various  localities  around  the  world.  Although 
many  bird  species  are  likely  to  ‘benefit’  from 
climate  changes,  developing  larger  populations 
that  extend  over  wider  areas,  others  are  expected 
to  decline  in  numbers  and  distributions.  It  is  the 
potential  problem-species  that  the  authors  con- 
centrate on  throughout.  The  last  chapter 
describes  how  conservation  thinking  and  actions 
are  being  modified  and  developed  to  take  account 
of  the  population  and  range  changes  that  are 
already  underway,  but  are  likely  to  gather  pace  in 
the  coming  years.  According  to  the  literature  that 
the  authors  quote,  extinctions  are  inevitable. 

Some  of  the  research  in  this  field  is  based  on 
what  has  happened  already,  and  any  argument 
about  it  is  likely  to  centre  on  the  importance  of 
climate  as  opposed  to  other  human  impacts  that 
could  have  caused  the  changes  observed.  But  other 
research,  just  as  necessary,  is  concerned  with  the 
prediction  of  further  changes  likely  to  occur  in  the 
coming  years.  However  well  founded,  this  is  essen- 
tially speculative.  This  is  not  a criticism,  but  a 
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necessary  aspect  of  this  field  of  study,  but  it  is 
important  to  keep  this  in  mind  when  digesting  the 
authors’  predictions.  This  field  thus  consists  partly 
of  well-founded  facts  based  on  past  happenings, 
and  partly  on  assumption-laden  predictions  of  a 
future  for  which  we  have  to  plan.  It  is  unusual  in 
ornithology  to  have  to  deal  with  the  future  as  well 
as  the  past. 

The  authors  seem  to  have  done  a thorough  job 
in  searching  for  and  pulling  together  the  relevant 
scientific  literature  and,  as  far  as  I could  tell,  it  has 
been  reported  accurately.  The  most  recent  refer- 
ences, of  which  there  are  many,  date  from  2010. 


The  book  is  also  readable,  the  result  perhaps  of 
having  a professional  writer  as  one  of  the  authors. 
There  is,  however,  a fair  bit  of  repetition  through 
the  book,  but  this  may  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  some  readers  may  only  dip  into  particular 
chapters. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this 
book  to  anyone  interested  in  this  subject,  particu- 
larly those  who  want  to  absorb  current  scientific 
thinking  on  the  topic  in  a relatively  painless 
manner. 

Ian  Newton 


Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  British  Indian  Ocean 
Territory 

By  Peter  Carr 

Pisces  Publications,  201 1 

Pbk,  1 lOpp;  many  colour  photos  and  maps 

ISBN  978-1-874357-47-6  Subbuteo  code  M21 135 

£15.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £13.50 


I consider  myself  both 
fortunate  and  privi- 
leged to  have  visited 
the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory  (BIOT)  this 
year,  to  assist  with  conservation  work  on  the  main 
island  of  Diego  Garcia.  The  avifauna  on  this  and 
other  islands  of  the  Chagos  group  is  truly  won- 
derful, in  terms  of  the  abundance,  the  variety  and 
the  great  views  - as  Peter  Carr’s  paper  in  this  issue 
of  BB  makes  clear  (pp.  642-658). 

The  first  section  of  the  book  introduces  the 
reader  to  BIOT,  describing  the  ‘island  groups’  in 
chapter  1 and  the  human  impact  on  bird  popula- 
tions in  BIOT  in  chapter  2.  Chapter  3 focuses  on 
the  bird  conservation  issues  in  the  BIOT  area  and 
the  importance  of  the  area  for  birds,  particularly 
seabirds,  but  also  shows  how  important  individual 
atolls  are  for  certain  species,  especially  Red-footed 
Booby  Sula  sula,  Sooty  Tern  Onychoprion  fuscatus, 
Brown  Anous  stolidus  and  Lesser  Noddies  A. 
tenuirostris.  Chapter  4 describes  the  birdwatching 
delights  to  be  had  within  BIOT. 

Chapter  5 - the  species  accounts  - comprises 
the  main  body  of  the  guide,  and  these  are  divided 
into  introduced  species,  seabirds  and  landbirds. 
The  main  focus  is,  understandably,  on  the  last  two 
sections,  which  also  document  other  (i.e.  vagrant) 
species  of  seabird  and  landbird  respectively,  and 
serve  to  demonstrate  what  a rich  place  BIOT  is  for 
birds,  in  particular  for  passage  waders.  Chapter  6 


provides  a checklist,  which  also  offers  the  reader 
information  on  the  best  time  of  year  to  see  each 
species. 

A clear  message  comes  through  in  Peter  Carr’s 
introduction,  namely  that  BIOT  has  been  and  still 
is  being  affected  by  human  activities  and  that  to 
protect  and  restore  these  islands  to  benefit  impor- 
tant populations  of  breeding  seabirds  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  effort  and  commitment.  What  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  doubt  is  Peter’s  devotion  to  this  cause 
and  his  passion  for  these  islands,  which  comes 
across  when  you  meet  him  and  in  this  account  of 
the  birds  of  BIOT. 

If,  like  me,  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  visit  BIOT,  make  sure  that  you  have  a copy  of 
this  guide.  It  will  both  whet  your  appetite  and 
enable  you  to  make  the  most  of  your  visit. 

Ian  Robinson 
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Mrs  Starling  makes  a change 

A stay  la  children  aged  3-8  years 


Mrs  Starling  Makes  a Change 

By  Hazel  Douglas 

Jill  Rogers  Associates,  2011 

Pbk,  25pp;  colour  illustrations 

ISBN  978-0-9560156-4-8  Subbuteo  code  M21134 

£5.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £5.39 


This  is  not  a book 
for  the  average  BB 
reader  (although, 
subtitled  as  la  story  for  children  aged  3-8  years, 
perhaps  it  is?!).  I bet  many  of  us  will  remember 
our  first  book  about  birds  and  how  important  an 
inspiration  it  was.  Yes,  there  was  the  classic 
Observer’s  Book  of  Birds  but  for  me  it  was  the  Birds 
Alphabet  (with  its  awful  illustrations);  Big  Chief 
T-Spy’  was  a major  influence  too. 

I think  that  if  it  had  been  around  all  those  years 
ago,  ‘Mrs  Starling...’  would  have  been  a good  con- 
tender too.  Here  is  a simple  story  that  introduces 
children  to  birds  and  bird  behaviour.  The  setting  is 
an  average  garden,  the  stage  a bird-feeding  station 
complete  with  fat  balls,  where  Starlings  and  Long- 
tailed Tits  compete  under  the  gaze  of  the  family. 
What  could  be  more  exciting?  Well  I won’t  spoil 
the  story  other  than  to  say  the  moral  is  that  it  is 
better  to  co-operate  than  to  squabble.  So  I guess 


that  is  what  the  kids  are  being  encouraged  to  take 
away. 

Richard  Johnson’s  illustrations  are  delightful 
and  accurate  and  the  ornithological  knowledge  of 
artist  - and  author  - comes  through.  I can  see  that 
some  will  cringe  at  the  anthropomorphic  Mrs 
Starling,  or  Mr  Long-tailed  Tit,  but  that  is  exactly 
what  they  are  and  surely  it  engages  very  young 
children  more  than  Male  or  Female  Starling? 

Not  fully  trusting  my  own  judgement,  before  I 
decided  to  do  this  review,  I showed  the  book  to 
four  children  and  two  primary  school  teachers  - 
they  all  loved  it.  Based  on  that,  I decided  to  go 
ahead.  This  is  the  fourth  of  a series,  with  other 
titles  rather  similar  (e.g.  Where’s  Our  Breakfast, 
Mr  Blackbird?)  and  more  in  the  pipeline.  They  are 
certainly  worth  taking  a look  at  as  they  would  all 
make  excellent  stocking-fillers  for  Christmas. 

Richard  Porter 


The  Urban  Birder 

By  David  Lindo 

New  Holland  Publishing,  2011 

Pbk,  224pp;  30  black-and-white  photographs 

ISBN  978-1-84773-950-6  Subbuteo  code  M20941 

£9.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £8.49 


The  promotional  publicity  for  this  book  referred  to 
the  author  as  ‘the  self-styled  Urban  Birder’  and 
describes  him  immodestly  as  ‘a  one-man  ornitho- 
logical phenomenon’.  While  most  of  us  have 
watched  birds  for  years  and  quietly  seen  our  hobby 
as  something  to  do  when  not  working,  David  has 
cleverly  turned  it  into  his  work,  and  barely  a week 
goes  by  when  he  is  not  on  TV  or  radio  or  appearing 
in  the  press  talking  about  birds.  Several  friends  have 
asked  me  ‘Who  is  that  guy?’,  and  wondered  where  he 
has  come  from.  The  answers  are  in  this  book. 

Born  in  London  in  the  1960s,  David  was  soon 
interested  in  birds  and  faced  a challenge  familiar  to 
anyone  who  talked  about  birds  to  their  school 
friends  - he  was  mocked.  Many  people  have  faced 
that  problem,  but  having  a Jamaican  heritage 
David  was  even  more  isolated  because  bird- 
watching was  not  something  that  other  black 


people  did.  In  fact,  some  of  them  accused  him  of 
trying  to  be  white.  He  was,  however,  clearly  a 
determined  kid  and  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
so  he  continued  to  watch  birds,  and  he  even  per- 
suaded some  of  his  friends  to  join  him. 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  David  Lindo’s  life  so 
far  - during  school  and  teenage  years,  through  to  a 
series  of  often  disappointing  jobs  to  his  present 
role  as  ‘TUB’.  David  is  very  open  about  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  a TV  presenter.  He  describes  how  he  got 
a lucky  break  and  used  every  opportunity  to  get  in 
front  of  the  camera.  If  you  get  to  appear  on  TV 
regularly,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  you  are  better 
than  you  really  are.  What  comes  across  in  this 
book  is  that  underneath  it  all  he  is  a fairly  ordinary 
bloke.  Pushy?  Yes.  Opportunistic?  Yes.  Stupid?  No. 

Keith  Betton 
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A Field  Guide  to  Monitoring  Nests 

By  James  Ferguson-Lees,  Richard  Castell  and  Dave  Leech 
BTO,  2011 

Pbk,  272pp;  many  colour  photographs 

ISBN  978-1-906204-79-2  Subbuteo  code  M21068 

£24.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £22.49 


At  the  outset,  let  me 
declare  a conflict  of 
interest  - well,  two 
actually.  First,  I am 
currently  a Council 
member  of  the  BTO  and  being  asked  to  review  this 
book  is  a bit  like  being  invited  to  a wedding  and 
then  asked  to  comment  publicly  on  the  quality  of 
the  gifts.  Second,  I am  useless  at  finding  nests:  my 
dad  was  brilliant  but  I (most  definitely)  am  not. 

This  excellent  little  book  is  clearly  aimed  at  par- 
ticipants (actual  or  potential)  in  the  BTO’s  long- 
running  Nest  Record  Scheme  (NRS).  This  is 
arguably  one  of  the  most  important  current  surveys 
in  British  ornithology.  It  generates  productivity  data 
on  our  birds’  reproductive  cycles,  data  which  are 
now  seamlessly  integrated  into  the  annual  review  of 
the  birds’  population  dynamics.  The  scheme  started 
in  1939  and  now  holds  data  on  1.3  million  nests, 
with  over  30,000  being  added  every  year  by  a dedi- 
cated team  of  volunteers.  Just  think  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  pay  people  to  do  this!  The  opening 
sections  review  the  NRS,  describing  its  aims  and 
methods,  stressing  the  importance  of  care  and 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  birds.  This  is  emi- 
nently readable  and  leads  into  practical  sections  on 
searching  for  nests,  recording  clutch  size,  hatching 
and  fledging,  nesting  habitat,  storing  the  data  and 
entering  it  into  the  BTO  database. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  relates  to  146 
species  that  nest  regularly  in  the  UK;  about  half  of 


these  are  ‘priority’  species  for  which  the  NRS  data 
are  limited  or  declining.  For  each  of  these,  there  is 
a one-  or  two-page  spread  giving  details  of  distri- 
bution and  habitat,  nest-site  and  structure,  a 
description  of  the  eggs  and  the  young,  plus  a 
section  on  methods  for  locating  nests  in  the  field. 
There  is  a small  time-chart  showing  the  breeding 
cycle  and  a table  giving  clutch  size,  number  of 
broods,  length  of  the  incubation  and  nestling 
periods,  and  the  number  of  nest  records  submitted 
in  a typical  year.  These  range  from  fewer  than  five, 
for  example  Great  Skua  Stercorarius  skua , Short- 
eared Owl  Asio  flammeus , Common  Nightingale 
Luscinia  megarhynchos  and  (astonishingly) 
Northern  Gannet  Moms  bassanus , to  thousands 
for  the  usual  suspects:  Great  Parus  major  and  Blue 
Tits  Cyanistes  caeruleus,  and  Blackbird  Turdus 
merula.  There  are  usually  photographs  of  the  bird 
(often  at  the  nest),  the  nest  itself,  eggs  and  young. 
A further  100  species  are  listed  that  have  special 
protection  under  the  Wildlife  & Countryside  Act 
and  for  which  special  monitoring  licences  are 
required.  Little  or  no  detail  is  given  for  these. 

This  is  an  authoritative  book,  one  that,  being 
pocket-sized  and  sturdily  constructed,  is  clearly 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  field  rather  than  left  on 
the  bookshelf.  Now  that  the  BTO  Atlas  fieldwork  is 
over,  1 intend  to  have  a go  at  finding  (and 
recording)  some  nests  in  2012. 

David  T.  Parkin 


Finding  Birds  in  South  Texas 

By  Dave  Gosney 
www.easybirder.co.uk,  201 1 
DVD  (90  mins)  and  40-page  booklet 
Subbuteo  code  V80093 

BB  Bookshop  price  £20.00 


Finding  Birds  in  Morocco: 
coasts  and  mountains 

By  Dave  Gosney 
www.easybirder.co.uk,  201 1 
DVD  (60  mins)  and  38-page  booklet 
Subbuteo  code  V80094 

BB  Bookshop  price  £20.00 


Two  more  additions  to  the  burgeoning  series  of 
guides  by  Dave  Gosney,  several  of  which  have  been 
reviewed  more  fully  in  these  pages  (e.g.  Brit.  Birds 
104:  228).  These  two  guides  cover  two  superb  areas 
of  the  globe  for  birding,  and  the  familiar  Gosney 


approach,  practical  and  accurate,  is  maintained. 
At  £20  for  the  DVD/booklet  bundle  (the  guide  can 
be  bought  separately  if  you  wish)  they  are,  frankly, 
a snip  for  anyone  travelling  to  either  Morocco  or 
Texas  on  a birding  trip.  RR 
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News  and  comment 

Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Butcher  birds  return  to  Dartmoor 


Red-backed  Shrikes  Lanins  collurio  have  bred  on 
Dartmoor  this  summer  for  the  second  successive 
year.  And  this  time  there  was  not  one  but  two 
breeding  pairs,  which  fledged  a total  of  seven  young. 

It  had  been  40  years  since  the  species  last  bred 
on  Dartmoor,  in  Devon,  before  last  year’s  suc- 
cessful breeding  attempt,  and  the  Red-backed 
Shrike  has  been  effectively  extinct  as  a breeding 
species  in  the  UK  for  much  of  the  past  three 
decades.  That  the  shrikes  have  now  established  a 
toehold  on  Dartmoor  was  cause  for  great  celebra- 
tion in  Devon  and  a testament  to  the  volunteers 
who  staffed  the  round-the-clock  nest  protection 
scheme  that  operated  this  summer. 

Egg-collectors  were  heavily  implicated  in  the 
eventual  demise  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  as  a 
regular  breeding  species  in  the  1980s,  so  a 24-hour 
guard  was  essential  to  protect  the  Dartmoor  nests. 
The  birds  were  protected  by  a team  of  RSPB  staff 
and  volunteers  from  Dartmoor  Study  Group  and 
Devon  Bird  Watching  & Preservation  Society,  who 
spent  thousands  of  hours  guarding  the  birds  in  all 
weathers.  The  protection  scheme  also  involved  the 
Forestry  Commission,  Natural  England,  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Police  and  Dartmoor  National  Park 
Authority. 

Kevin  Rylands,  RSPB  Farmland  Conservation 
Adviser,  said:  ‘We  hope  this  repeat  breeding  in 
201 1 and  the  number  of  birds  indicates  a possible 
recolonisation  of  Red-backed  Shrikes  in  this 
country.  However,  it  is  early  days  and,  knowing 
that  this  bird  is  the  target  of  egg-collectors,  we  are 


375.  Male  Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio. 


already  planning  for  2012  to  ensure  that  any 
nesting  attempts  next  year  are  also  fully  protected 
as  well  as  making  sure  there  is  enough  suitable 
habitat  for  them.  It  is  unfortunate  though  neces- 
sary that  we  have  to  spend  so  much  time  and 
money  simply  to  prevent  egg-collectors  endan- 
gering the  future  of  this  bird.’ 


News  from  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 


The  annual  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel  (RBBP) 
reports  frequently  refer  to  numbers  of  pairs  in  the 
following  categories:  confirmed  breeding,  probable 
breeding  and  possible  breeding.  Although  these 
categories  are  based  on  the  standard  EBCC  guide- 
lines (those  used,  for  example,  in  bird  atlas  proj- 
ects), the  recording  of  rarer  birds  needs  additional 
care  to  avoid  putting  inappropriate  emphasis  on  a 
potential  breeding  attempt.  For  example,  singing 
passerines  recorded  on  one  date  might  conven- 
tionally be  assigned  to  the  possible  breeding  cate- 
gory. This  is  acceptable  for  widespread  species 
where  it  is  likely  that  there  are  other  singing  birds 
present  in  the  area.  For  rarer  species,  however,  a 
more  cautious  approach  is  required,  so  the  RBBP 


generally  reports  only  those  singing  birds  present 
for  at  least  one  week  at  a site  (although  in  many 
cases  records  of  species  present  in  suitable 
breeding  habitat  for  shorter  periods  will  still  be 
held  on  the  RBBP  database  for  future  reference). 
Similar  caution  is  required  for  pairs  of  wildfowl, 
especially  Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope  and 
Garganey  A.  querquedula , which  occur  on  passage 
at  sites  containing  breeding  habitat,  but  where  they 
may  (or  may  not)  linger  to  breed. 

Analysis  of  records  in  the  RBBP  database  each 
year  has  led  to  a number  of  guidelines  being  for- 
mulated to  ensure  comparability  of  the  figures 
reported.  To  help  county  bird  recorders  and  indi- 
viduals best  recognise  valuable  breeding  behaviour 
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and  to  report  it  appropriately,  the  Panel  published 
recording  standards  (www.rbbp.org.uk/rbbp- 
recording-standards)  and  now  has  begun  adding 
species-specific  recording  guidelines  to  its  website 
at  www.rbbp.org.uk/rbbp-species-recording. 
Species  will  now  be  added  regularly  each  month, 
although  it  will  be  some  time  before  even  the  76 
regularly  breeding  species  on  the  RBBP  list  have 
been  documented  in  this  way!  The  guidelines  also 
aim  to  bring  together  useful  tips  on  recording  the 
species,  based  on  existing  published  documenta- 
tion, and,  where  possible,  have  been  reviewed  by 
individuals  with  some  field  experience  of  working 
with  the  species.  Nevertheless,  we  always  welcome 
suggestions  for  improvements;  please  contact  the 
Panel  Secretary  at  secretary@rbbp.org.uk. 

Readers  of  the  most  recent  RBBP  report  (BB  104: 
476-537)  will  have  seen  that  five  new  species  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  those  considered  by  RBBP, 
with  effect  from  the  2010  reporting  season:  Arctic 
Skua  Stercorarius  parasiticus,  Long-eared  Owl  Asio 
otus,  Short-eared  Owl  A.  flammeus,  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  minor  and  Willow  Tit 
Poecile  montana.  To  assist  county  recorders  in  com- 
piling their  first  submissions  on  these  five  species, 


recording  guidelines  have  been  added  alongside 
those  already  there  for  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo, 
Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana , Common  Crane 
Grus  grits  and  Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola. 

As  well  as  producing  the  annual  report,  the 
RBBP  maintains  the  confidential  archive  of  all 
breeding  attempts  by  species  on  the  Panel’s  list, 
and  is  always  keen  to  add  retrospective  data  or  to 
amend  records  where  necessary.  Since  publication 
of  the  RBBP  report  for  2009  in  September’s  BB,  a 
number  of  additional  records  and  corrections  have 
come  to  light.  These  have  now  been  compiled  into 
a single  PDF,  which  is  available  from  the  RBBP 
website  at  www.rbbp.org.uk/rbbp-reports. 
Most  changes  are  only  minor  amendments  to 
county  totals  and  affect  mainly  raptors  in  Scot- 
land, but  one  significant  difference  is  that  the 
number  of  pairs  of  Red  Kites  reported  for  Upper 
Forth  should  be  28,  not  89. 

Data  for  the  2010  breeding  season  should  be 
sent  to  the  Panel  Secretary  by  31st  December  2011 
to  ensure  its  inclusion  in  the  next  RBBP  report, 
which  will  be  published  in  BB  next  summer. 

( Contributed  by  Mark  Holling ) 


The  first  pheasant  extinction? 

Conservationists  from  the  World  Pheasant  Associ- 
ation (www.pheasant.org.uk)  fear  that 
Edwards’s  Pheasant  Lophura  edwardsi  may  be 
extinct  in  the  wild.  Currently  listed  on  the  IUCN 
Red  List  of  Threatened  Species  as  Endangered,  the 
species  is  endemic  to  the  lowland  forests  of  central 
Vietnam  but  habitat  loss  and  over-exploitation 
have  had  a heavy  impact  in  these  areas. 

The  lack  of  recent  records  of  the  species,  com- 
bined with  these  substantial  threats,  has  prompted 
an  urgent  survey  of  its  habitat  to  find  the 
pheasant.  In  early  2011,  WPA  teamed  up  with 


BirdLife  in  Indochina  and  forest  protection 
rangers  to  search  for  the  bird  in  sites  in  Quang 
Binh  and  Quang  Tri  Provinces  of  central  Vietnam. 

Records  of  Edwards’s  Pheasant  populations 
have  been  scarce  since  the  species  was  first 
described  in  1896  and  their  shy  and  generally 
silent  behaviour  makes  them  a difficult  species  to 
find.  The  team  traversed  difficult  and  remote 
forest  terrain  to  set  camera  traps  in  Khe  Nuoc 
Trong  Watershed  Protection  Forest  and  Dakrong 
Nature  Reserve,  identified  as  the  most  likely  areas 
for  Edwards’s  Pheasant  as  they  are  relatively  undis- 
turbed. Camera-trap  surveys  are 
becoming  an  increasingly  important  tool 
for  conservationists  to  locate  species  that 
are  difficult  to  observe. 

The  first  phase  of  the  survey  has  just 
been  completed  and,  despite  having 
recorded  28  species  of  ground-dwelling 
mammals  and  birds  including  the  Near 
Threatened  Siamese  Fireback  Lophura 
diardi,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  elusive 
Edwards’s  Pheasant.  Its  restricted  habitat 
range  means  that  there  are  probably  less 
than  a handful  of  other  areas  where  it 
may  be  found.  No  pheasant  species  has 
been  lost  from  Asia  during  the  400  years 
in  which  records  have  been  kept,  and  the 
WPA  fervently  hopes  that  Edwards’s  will 
not  be  the  first  to  become  extinct. 


376.  Camera-trap  image  of  the  (Near  Threatened) 
Siamese  Fireback  Lophura  diardi,  a close  relative  of 
Edwards’s  Pheasant  L.  edwardsi,  central  Vietnam,  July  2011. 
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Com  Crakes  - saved  from  the 
hay  cut  but  facing  the  cash  cut 

Scotland’s  Corn  Crake  Crex  crex  population  has 
trebled  since  grant-aided  ‘Corn  Crake  friendly’ 
farming  ended  early  cuts  of  hay  crops.  But  now 
cuts  in  agri-environment  subsidies  could  undo 
those  conservation  gains. 

Recent  counts  of  Corn  Crakes  carried  out  by 
RSPB  Scotland  reveal  that  the  population  rose  this 
year  thanks  to  a 20-year  partnership  between  con- 
servationists, Government  and  crofters.  The 
number  of ‘singing’  birds  rose  to  1,213,  an  increase 
of  45  on  2010.  However,  the  RSPB  warns  that  the 
species’  fortunes  will  be  dramatically  reversed  if 
the  proposed  cuts,  outlined  in  the  recent  Scottish 
Spending  Review,  are  approved. 

The  Spending  Review  singled  out  Scottish  agri- 
environment schemes  for  major  cuts,  amounting 
to  22%  until  2015,  an  £llm  reduction  over  the 
next  three  years  on  top  of  a £10m  reduction 
already  applied  in  2010/11.  Corn  Crakes,  once 
common  across  the  farmed  landscape  in  Scotland, 
suffered  huge  declines  through  the  twentieth 
century,  reducing  the  population  to  just  over  400 
singing  males  in  1993.  RSPB  research  identified 
intensive  agricultural  production,  especially  early 
mowing  of  hay  meadows  and  grazing  of  fields 
early  in  the  season,  as  the  cause  of  the  drastic 
declines. 

These  declines  have  been  reversed  in  recent 
years  following  the  introduction  of  a successful 
conservation  scheme  that  maintains  vital  habitat 
by  offering  financial  support  to  farmers  and 
crofters  to  manage  their  land  in  a way  that  is  sym- 
pathetic to  Corn  Crakes.  Scottish  Government 
agri-environment  payments  have  allowed  land 
managers  to  care  for  hay  meadows  and  field 
margins  in  a way  that  is  sensitive  to  the  crake’s 
needs  while  recognising  the  costs  to  the  farmer  of 
doing  so. 

Farmers  David  and  Sarah  Hobhouse  of  Balna- 
hard  on  Colonsay,  in  the  Hebrides,  said:  ‘Over  the 
last  20  years  or  so,  these  payments  have  been  the 
saving  factor  for  agriculture  on  the  island.  The 
payments  have  not  only  had  a huge  impact  on 
target  species,  like  Corn  Crake,  but  they  have  con- 
tributed massively  to  maintaining  diverse  agricul- 
tural activities.  Without  this  support,  the  cattle 
would  have  long  gone,  and  the  fencing  and  fields 
lost,  to  be  replaced  with  a smaller  work  force,  and 
less  use  of  ferries  and  other  local  services.  Island 
farming  can  no  longer  be  sustained  on  a purely 
commercial  basis,  as  we  are  too  far  from  both 
markets  and  suppliers,  and  our  associated  extra 
costs  are  considerable.  Conservation  payments  are 
our  lifeline.’ 


Killer  finch  virus  migrates  to 
Europe 

A deadly  disease  responsible  for  a sudden  decline  in 
two  familiar  British  garden  birds  has  now  spread  to 
Europe.  Trichomonosis  first  emerged  in  British 
finches  in  2005  and  has  since  caused  local  declines 
in  populations  of  Greenfinch  Carduelis  chloris  and 
Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs,  with  Greenfinch 
populations  in  some  counties  dropping  by  a third 
within  a year  of  the  disease  appearing.  Birds 
suffering  from  trichomonosis  often  look  lethargic, 
and  may  also  show  signs  of  struggling  to  feed  and 
have  trouble  breathing.  The  disease  can  occur  at 
any  time  of  the  year  but  tends  to  peak  during 
August  and  September. 

Research  carried  out  by  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  BTO  and  University  of  East  Anglia  now 
suggests  that  Chaffinches  migrating  from  British 
shores  to  Fennoscandia  transported  the  parasite 
responsible  for  causing  the  disease.  Large  numbers 
of  Chaffinches  spend  the  winter  in  Britain  before 
leaving  eastern  England  in  spring,  bound  for 
breeding  grounds  in  Fennoscandia. 

Only  small  numbers  of  Greenfinches  migrate  to 
Europe,  making  Chaffinches  the  most  likely 
transporters  of  the  disease.  The  research  team 
carried  out  comparative  molecular  analysis  on  the 
parasite  and  found  no  difference  between  the 
parasite  in  European  and  British  finches.  Recent 
research  has  already  revealed  that  different  finch 
species  in  Britain  carry  the  same  strain  of  the 
parasite. 

Dr  Rob  Robinson  from  BTO  said:  ‘Information 
derived  from  ringed  birds  continues  to  provide 
crucial  insight  into  behaviour,  ecology  and  disease, 
as  seen  in  this  case  with  trichomonosis.  This  in 
turns  plays  an  important  role  in  the  conservation 
of  many  of  our  best-loved  garden  birds.’ 


Thanks,  Eric 

Regular  readers  will  notice  a change  in  the  com- 
pilers of  Recent  reports  this  month.  Eric  Dempsey 
has  been  BB's  ‘man  in  Ireland’  since  March  2006, 
when  he  took  over  the  reins  from  Anthony 
McGeehan.  Eric  has  provided  the  Irish  news  for  the 
last  five  years  and  more  with  unremitting  accuracy 
and  consistency  and  we  shall  be  more  than  sorry  to 
lose  him.  We  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his  bid  to 
devote  more  time  to  writing  and  photography 
(take  a moment  to  visit  his  website,  www. 
birdsireland.com).  In  Eric’s  place,  we  welcome 
Harry  Hussey  to  the  BB  team;  Harry  is  based  in  Co. 
Cork  and  (among  other  things)  a member  of  the 
Irish  Rare  Birds  Committee  (www.irbc.ie)  - and 
thus  very  well  qualified  to  step  into  Eric’s  shoes. 
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Red  Kite  population  is  limited 
by  illegal  persecution 

Illegal  killing  may  be  limiting  the  Red  Kite  popula- 
tion in  northern  Scotland  according  to  research 
recognised  by  a prestigious  new  award. 

Described  as  ‘an  exemplary  piece  of  scientific 
work’  by  an  independent  panel  of  scientific  judges, 
the  research  paper  is  the  first  winner  of  the  Watson 
Raptor  Science  Prize  in  memory  of  two  of  Scot- 
land’s most  renowned  ornithologists,  Donald 
Watson  and  his  son  Jeff. 

Led  by  RSPB  scientists,  the  paper  ‘Illegal  killing 
slows  population  recovery  of  a reintroduced  raptor 
of  high  conservation  concern  - the  Red  Kite 
Milvus  milvus’  compared  the  fortunes  of  Red  Kites 
in  northern  Scotland  with  those  in  the  Chilterns. 
Despite  being  reintroduced  at  similar  times,  the 
Scottish  population  was  being  severely  limited  by 
illegal  killing. 

Ian  Newton,  Steve  Redpath  and  Des  Thompson 
made  up  the  judging  panel  for  the  inaugural 
Watson  Raptor  Science  Prize,  and  Des  Thompson, 
on  behalf  of  the  judges,  commented  that:  ‘Some 
outstanding  scientific  papers  were  published  on 
birds  of  prey  in  2010.  However,  Jennifer  Smart  and 
co-workers  have  published  an  exemplary  piece  of 
scientific  work  which  pinpoints  the  key  limiting 
factor  for  a reintroduced  Red  Kite  population  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  especially  fitting  that 
this  study  should  have  been  carried  out  in  the  late 
Jeff  Watson’s  home  area,  where  he  played  an 
important  part  in  supporting  the  reintroduction 
programme.  We  also  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  co- 
authors, Brian  Etheridge,  who  has  made  an  excep- 
tional contribution  to  raptor  monitoring  and 
conservation  in  Britain.’ 

The  findings  of  the  paper,  published  in  the 
journal  Biological  Conservation,  are  summarised  as 
follows:  The  reintroduction  of  Red  Kites  to  the  UK 
has  been  a phenomenal  success  story.  However, 
not  all  populations  have  increased  at  the  same  rate. 
For  example,  the  North  of  Scotland  population 
reached  barely  50  pairs  after  17  years,  compared 
with  around  300  pairs  in  the  Chilterns  where  habi- 
tats are  broadly  similar.  Clearly,  something  was 
limiting  the  North  of  Scotland  kites  and  this  study 
aimed  to  identify  the  causes.  Breeding  success  was 
high,  but  survival  from  one  year  to  the  next  was 
low  compared  to  other  populations.  40%  of  Red 
Kites  found  dead  were  killed  illegally.  The  authors 
estimate  that,  if  there  had  been  no  illegal  killing, 
the  population  in  the  North  of  Scotland  would 
have  grown  at  the  same  rate  as  that  in  the 
Chilterns  - and  they  conclude  that  illegal  killing  is 
clearly  limiting  population  growth.  The  key  chal- 
lenge facing  government  is  to  find  a way  to  elimi- 
nate this  killing. 
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British  Birds  archive  on  the 
BB  website 

There’s  been  an  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
announcement  in  last  month’s  BB  that  the  first  100 
years  of  the  journal  are  now  free  to  view  online  at 
www.britishbirds.co.uk  with  hundreds  of 
people  registering  on  the  site  to  access  our  archive. 
However,  a few  people  have  not  received  their  acti- 
vation e-mails  on  registration.  In  most  cases  it 
appears  that  over-sensitive  ‘spam’  filters  have  iden- 
tified these  e-mails  as  junk  and  moved  them  auto- 
matically to  the  junk  folder.  So  do  check  this 
folder;  if  you  are  still  unable  to  register,  then  please 
e-mail  me:  adrianpitches@blueyonder.co.uk 

In  addition  to  the  100-year  archive  already 
available,  the  years  2007,  2008  and  2009  have  now 
been  uploaded  to  the  website  as  exclusive  content 
available  only  to  subscribers.  BB  subscribers  need 
to  use  their  surname  and  four-figure  subscriber 
number  (see  your  address  label)  to  register  for  this 
content.  (NB  - if  your  subscriber  number  has  an 
initial  zero,  e.g.  0123,  then  you  may  have  to  re- 
input your  details  if  the  website  initially  fails  to 
recognise  you.)  Again,  if  you  are  experiencing 
problems  registering  to  access  subscriber-only 
content,  please  e-mail  me. 

We  apologise  for  these  initial  frustrations  - and 
for  the  delay  in  uploading  the  most  recent  content. 
But  we  hope  that  the  wealth  of  BB  archive  material 
now  available  free  on  your  desktop  has  been  worth 
the  wait. 


The  600th  British  species 

Sharp-eyed  readers  will  have  noted  that  the  British 
List  is  poised  to  number  596  species  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma 
castro,  listed  in  the  BBRC  report  last  month. 
Waiting  in  the  wings  are  the  White-winged  Scoter 
Melanitta  deglandi  in  North-east  Scotland  in  June 
2011,  putative  Alder  Flycatchers  Empidonax  ald- 
norum  (in  Cornwall  in  October  2008  and  Norfolk 
in  September  2010)  and  several  claims  of  Yelkouan 
Shearwater  Puffinus  yelkouan,  which  would  nudge 
the  list  to  599  if  all  were  accepted  by  the  BOURC. 
So  number  600  is  imminent.  Place  your  bet  now 
on  that  milestone  species  in  the  totally  unofficial 
N&c  sweepstake!  All  suggestions  to  the  usual 
e-mail  address. 


For  more  news  stories 
visit  our  website 

www.britishbirds.co.uk 
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Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Harry  Hussey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers 
mid  August  to  early  October  2011. 

Headlines  There  were  some  exciting 
seabirds  at  the  end  of  August  and  into  early 
September,  including  a Madeiran  Storm- 
petrel,  Yelkouan  and  two  Macaronesian 
Shearwaters,  several  Fea’s-type  Petrels  and  a 
Black-browed  Albatross,  together  with  some 
impressive  movements  of  the  more  common 
species.  Birders  then  held  their  breath  as 
several  deep  depressions  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  particularly  the  aftermath  of  the 
former  Hurricane  Katia  on  12th  September. 
The  chief  prizes  soon  revealed  themselves 
with  Northern  Waterthrush,  Black-and- 
white  Warbler  and  Baltimore  Oriole  in  Scilly, 
Swainson’s  and  Grey-cheeked  Thrushes  in 
Shetland,  half  a dozen  widely  scattered  Red- 
eyed Vireos  and  six  Buff-bellied  Pipits,  and  a 
Sandhill  Crane  which  gave  itself  up  to  the 
masses  as  it  toured  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  and  (later)  England.  Nearctic 
waders  arrived  in  astounding  numbers  and 
variety  too,  the  best  being  a Semipalmated 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  Records  from 
Herefordshire,  Moray  & Nairn,  Orkney  and  Outer 
Hebrides.  Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes  Returning 
birds,  Sruhill  Lough,  Achill  (Co.  Mayo),  14th 
August  to  October;  Ventry  (Co.  Kerry),  3rd  Sep- 
tember. Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  Saltholme 
Pools  (Cleveland),  long-stayer  to  1st  October; 
Thursley  Common  (Surrey),  17th  August;  Kirkin- 
tilloch (Clyde),  10th  September;  Shannon  Airport 
Lagoon  (Co.  Clare),  1 4th—  18th  September;  St 
Mary’s  (Scilly),  1 8th— 2 1 st  September;  Loop  Head 
(Co.  Clare),  21st  September;  North  Bull  (Co. 
Dublin),  returning  bird,  24th  September  to 
October;  Inch  Lake  (Co.  Donegal),  24th  Sep- 
tember. Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Records 
from  Avon,  Berkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Suffolk.  Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis 
Fair  Isle  (Shetland),  7th-8th  October;  Marden 
Quarry  (Northumberland),  9th— 1 0th  October. 
King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  Wester  Quarff 
(Shetland),  3rd  September;  Burghead  (Moray  & 
Nairn),  23rd-25th  September  and  3rd  October. 
Black  Scoter  Meianitta  americana  Blackdog/ 
Murcar  (North-east  Scotland),  long-stayer  to  4th 
October. 
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Plover  in  Ireland,  but  other  highlights 
included  dozens  of  Semipalmated  Sand- 
pipers, Western  Sandpiper,  Greater  Yellow- 
legs,  Hudsonian  Whimbrel,  Upland  Sandpiper, 
scores  of  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers  including 
a record-breaking  flock  of  28  at  Tacumshin, 
five  Least  Sandpipers,  a Wilson’s  Snipe  and 
two  Solitary  Sandpipers. 

The  period  was  not  without  any  eastern 
delights  either,  with  Shetland  notching  up  a 
Siberian  Blue  Robin  (sadly,  seen  alive  only 
by  a cat  on  Foula),  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  and 
Eastern  Olivaceous  Warblers,  Black-headed 
and  Yellow-breasted  Buntings,  Pechora  and 
Olive-backed  Pipits  and  two  Isabelline 
Shrikes.  Eastern  waders  included  a Long-toed 
Stint  in  Sussex,  Red-necked  Stint  in  Ireland 
and  three  Sharp-tailed  Sandpipers.  In  most 
years,  the  record-breaking  numbers  of  Pallid 
Harriers  (which  outnumbered  Montagu’s!) 
would  have  stolen  the  headlines,  but  the 
widespread  influx,  virtually  doubling  the 
previous  British  and  Irish  totals,  merely  acted 
as  a backdrop  to  a host  of  other  very  exciting 
species. 

Black-browed  Albatross  Thalassarche  melanophris 
Spurn  (Yorkshire),  1st  September.  Zino’s/Fea’s 
Petrel  Pterodroma  madeiralfeae  Seven  Heads  (Co. 
Cork),  25th  August;  Flamborough  Head  (York- 
shire), 31st  August;  North  Ronaldsay  (Orkney),  1st 
September;  Bridges  of  Ross  (Co.  Clare),  3rd,  12th 
and  14th  September;  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  (Co. 
Cork),  4th  September;  Mizen  Head  (Co.  Cork), 
5th  September;  Lowestoft  North  Denes  (Suffolk), 
15th  September;  Sheringham  (Norfolk),  16th  Sep- 
tember; Frinton-on-Sea  (Essex),  16th  September. 
Great  Shearwater  Puffinus  gravis  Porthgwarra 
(Cornwall),  2,003  past  in  ten  hours,  3rd  Sep- 
tember. Sooty  Shearwater  Puffinus  griseus  400  past 
Lossiemouth  (Moray  & Nairn),  18th  September. 
Manx  Shearwater  Puffinus  puffinus  Portland 
(Dorset),  10,000  past  on  both  30th  and  31st 
August.  Balearic  Shearwater  Puffinus  mauretanicus 
In  Devon,  238  past  Start  Point,  160  past  Prawle 
Point  and  304  past  Berry  Head,  all  6th  September, 
then  316  past  Orcombe  Point,  1 1th  September,  261 
past  Start  Point,  12th  September;  elsewhere,  283 
past  Porthgwarra  on  18th  and  202  on  24th  Sep- 
tember. Yelkouan  Shearwater  Puffinus  yelkouan 
Cley  (Norfolk),  29th  August.  Macaronesian 
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377.  Juvenile  Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus,  Fetlar,  Shetland, 
September  2011. 


Shearwater  Puffinus  baroli  Bridges  of  Ross,  21st  and 
22nd  August;  Kilcummin  Head  (Co.  Mayo),  18th 
September.  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  ocean- 
icus  Bridges  of  Ross,  singles  5th,  6th,  1 1th  and  17th 
September,  four  12th  and  14th  September,  three 
13th  September,  two  18th  September;  Brandon 
Point  (Co.  Kerry),  singles  6th  and  18th  September, 
two  13th  September;  from  pelagics  off  Scilly,  two 
12th  August,  single  20th,  at  least  four  21st,  three 
25th  August,  five  8th  September,  three  15th  Sep- 
tember; Pendeen  (Cornwall),  one  12th  September, 
three,  13th,  singles  on  17th  and  18th  September;  at 
sea  200  km  south  of  Galley  Head  (Co.  Cork),  21st 
September.  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma 
castro  Pendeen,  6th  September. 


Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus 
Titchwell  (Norfolk),  8th—  1 2th 
September;  Malmesbury  (Wilt- 
shire), 13th  September.  Night 
Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 
Records  from  Dorset,  Somerset 
and  Sussex.  Squacco  Heron 
Ardeola  ralloides  Studland  Heath 
(Dorset),  21st  September.  Cattle 
Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  In  August, 
records  from  Dorset,  Essex, 
Gwent,  Hampshire,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Kent,  Leicestershire  & Rutland, 
and  Sussex,  with  further  arrivals 
during  September  in  Devon, 
Essex,  Kent,  Norfolk,  Somerset, 
Suffolk  and  Outer  Hebrides. 
Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba 
Records  from  Buckinghamshire, 
Carmarthenshire,  Cheshire  & 
Wirral  (two),  Cleveland,  Cornwall,  Cumbria, 
Dorset  (two),  Gloucestershire,  Gower,  Hampshire 
(two),  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Lancashire  & N 
Merseyside,  Lincolnshire  (two),  Norfolk  (at  least 
two),  Northumberland,  Somerset  (three),  Stafford- 
shire, Suffolk  (two),  Sussex,  Wiltshire  and  York- 
shire (two).  Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 
Long-stayer  in  Kent  to  18th  August,  with  other 
August  records  from  Dorset  and  Suffolk,  and  then 
in  September  from  Northumberland.  Black  Stork 
Ciconia  nigra  Beachy  Head  (Sussex),  19th  August. 
Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  One  on  ship  30  km 
SSE  of  Galley  Head,  27th  September;  Kidwelly 
(Carmarthenshire),  29th  September  to  2nd 
October;  Stanpit  Marsh  (Dorset),  30th  September, 


378.  Subadult  Sandhill  Crane  Grus  canadensis,  Boyton  Marshes,  Suffolk,  October  2011. 
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with  three  1 st— 9th  October;  Ogmore  Estuary  (East 
Glamorgan),  30th  September  to  4th  October;  St 
Helens,  seven,  30th  September  to  1st  October,  then 
four  at  Brading  Marsh  (both  Isle  of  Wight),  1st 
October,  two  of  latter  remaining  to  5th  October; 
Sandwell  Valley  (West  Midlands),  1st  October; 
Halstow  Marshes  (Kent),  2nd  October;  Courtmac- 
sherry  (Co.  Cork),  two  2nd  October,  11+  3rd 
October  and  17  4th-7th  October;  Stithians  Resr 
(Cornwall),  4th-9th  October;  Boyton  Marshes, 
two,  5th  October,  probably  one  of  same  Dingle 
Marshes,  7th— 8th  October  with  two,  presumably 
the  same  Minsmere  (all  Suffolk),  9th-10th 
October;  Dungeness  (Kent),  6th-9th  October; 
Clogheen  Marsh  (Co.  Cork),  8th  October; 
Tacumshin  (Co.  Wexford),  8th  October;  Newport 
Wetlands  (Gwent),  9th  October. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  At  least  two  long-stayers, 
Lizard  area  and  various  locations  between  Drift 
and  St  Just  to  14th  September,  then  three  Polgigga 
area  (all  Cornwall)  during  15th  September  to  8th 
October,  at  least  two  to  9th  October;  Kennerleigh 
area  (Devon),  long-stayer  to  15th  August;  Strump- 
shaw  Fen  (Norfolk),  15th  August;  St  Mary’s, 
16th- 17th  August,  presumed  same  St  Agnes,  17th 
August,  another  Bryher,  then  Tresco,  28th  Sep- 
tember, then  St  Mary’s  (all  Scilly),  29th  September 
to  7th  October;  Hog’s  Back  (Surrey),  3rd  Sep- 
tember; Unst  (Shetland),  12th  September.  Pallid 
Harrier  Circus  macrourus  An  unprecedented  influx: 
Fair  Isle,  1 2th— 1 4th  August,  another  1 1 th— 14th 
September;  elsewhere  in  Shetland,  probably  a 
minimum  of  five  individuals,  on  various  islands, 
the  first  being  24th  August,  on  Noss,  with  two  or 
three  still  present  in  early  October,  and  at  least  one 
to  9th;  St  Mary’s,  29th-30th  August,  with  another 
on  various  islands  in  Scilly,  29th 
September  to  2nd  October; 

Tacumshin,  30th  August  to  25th 
September;  Aston  Upthorpe 
Downs  (Oxfordshire),  9th  Sep- 
tember; Hollow  Heath  (Norfolk), 

10th  September;  Burpham 
(Sussex),  15th  September  to  4th 
October;  Colne  Point  (Essex), 

17th— 18th  September;  Mull 
(Argyll),  20th-24th  September; 

Uisaed  Point  (Argyll),  22nd  Sep- 
tember; The  Loons,  23rd-28th 
September,  North  Ronaldsay, 

26th-28th  September,  Stromness 
(all  Orkney),  1st  October;  Cliffe 
Pools  (Kent),  24th-27th  Sep- 
tember; Northward  Hill  (Kent), 

25th  September;  Black  Down 
(Somerset),  28th  September  to  8th 
October;  Sands  of  Forvie  1st 


October,  Blackdog,  1st  October  (both  North-east 
Scotland);  Sugley  Wood  (Cambridgeshire), 
2nd-3rd  October,  then  between  Little  Barford  and 
Tempsford  (Bedfordshire),  3rd  October;  Cardiff 
Airport  (East  Glamorgan),  3rd  October.  Lesser 
Kestrel  Falco  naumanni  North  Ronaldsay, 
20th— 2 1 st  September.  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  ves- 
pertinus  Wisbech  (Cambridgeshire),  19th  August; 
Toftwood  (Norfolk),  11th  September; 
Christchurch  Harbour  (Dorset),  9th  October. 

Sandhill  Crane  Grus  canadensis  Dunbar  (Lothian), 
16th  September,  then  Loch  of  Strathbeg/St  Combs 
area  (North-east  Scotland)  22nd-26th  September. 
The  bird  was  tracked  south  along  the  English  east 
coast  through  Northumberland,  Co.  Durham, 
Cleveland  and  Yorkshire  on  29th  September;  over 
Lincolnshire  and  (briefly)  at  Snettisham  (Norfolk) 
on  1st  October;  then  North  Warren  and  Sud- 
bourne  Marshes,  2nd  October,  Boyton  Marshes 
area  (all  Suffolk),  2nd-7th  October. 

Semipalmated  Plover  Charadrius  semipalmatus 
Ventry,  24th  September  to  7th  October.  Kentish 
Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus  August  records  from 
Ceredigion  and  Lincolnshire.  American  Golden 
Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  In  Britain,  after  the  first  on 
Holy  Island  (Northumberland)  on  20th  August, 
about  another  17  arrived,  including  12  during  the 
last  week  of  September.  Multiple  records  included 
two  on  Barra  (Outer  Hebrides)  and  three  on  Fetlar 
(Shetland).  A further  21  were  recorded  in  Ireland, 
from  5th  August  to  8th  October.  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla  A remarkable  influx 
occurred  during  the  period,  mainly  in  Ireland. 
About  14  were  seen  in  Britain:  Kilnsea/Patrington 
Haven  (Yorkshire),  1 0th— 1 2th  September;  Chew 


379.  Juvenile  Semipalmated  Plover  Charadrius  semipalmatus, 
Ventry,  Co.  Kerry,  September  2011. 
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380.  Juvenile  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla,  Davidstow, 
Cornwall,  October  2011. 


Valley  Lake  (Avon),  12th—  1 8th  September;  Drift 
Resr  (Cornwall),  13th— 18th  September;  South  Uist 
(Outer  Hebrides),  15th— 17th  and  21st-23rd  Sep- 
tember, then  4th  October,  with  two  5th-6th,  one 
to  7th  October;  Slimbridge  (Gloucestershire), 
1 8th— 1 9th  and  25th-29th  September;  Pennington 
Marshes  (Hampshire),  24th-30th  September; 
Black  Hole  Marsh/Seaton  (Devon),  24th  Sep- 
tember to  3rd  October;  Cliffe  Pools,  25th  Sep- 
tember; Harris  (Outer  Hebrides),  25th-26th 
September;  Ythan  Estuary  (North-east  Scotland), 
27th  September  to  4th  October;  Coalhouse  Fort 
(Essex),  lst-9th  October;  Davidstow  (Cornwall), 
2nd-6th  October.  A staggering  56  were  recorded  in 
Ireland,  between  7th  August  and  8th  October; 
there  was  a maximum  of 
four  at  Achill  Island  (Co. 

Mayo)  on  2 1 st— 30th  Sep- 
tember, while  eight  other 
sites  held  two  or  more 
birds.  Western  Sand- 
piper Calidris  mauri  Glen- 
behy  (Co.  Kerry),  7th 
October.  Red-necked 
Stint  Calidris  ruficollis 
Ballinskelligs  (Co.  Kerry), 
lst-3rd  August.  Long- 
toed Stint  Calidris  sub- 
minuta  Weir  Wood  Resr 
(Sussex),  1 5th— 2 1 st  Sep- 
tember. Least  Sandpiper 
Calidris  minutilla  Far- 
lington  Marshes  (Hamp- 
shire), 8th  September; 

Foula  (Shetland),  1 4th— 

23rd  September;  Carra- 
hane  (Co.  Kerry),  26th 
September  to  3rd 


October;  Tresco,  4th-9th 
October;  Tacumshin,  8th 
October.  White-rumped 
Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis 
About  21  were  seen  in 
Britain,  in  Argyll,  Cheshire 
& Wirral,  Cornwall  (three), 
Gower,  Highland,  Kent, 
Lothian,  Moray  & Nairn, 
Norfolk  (two),  North-east 
Scotland  (two),  Outer 
Hebrides  (seven).  A further 
30  were  recorded  in 
Ireland,  between  15th 
August  and  7th  October, 
with  sightings  in  Co.  Clare, 
Co.  Donegal,  Co.  Galway 
(four),  Co.  Kerry  (eight), 
Co.  Mayo  (Five),  Co.  Offaly 
and  Co.  Wexford  (10). 
Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  In  Britain:  Loch  of 
Strathbeg,  23rd  August;  Hayle  Estuary  (Cornwall), 
30th  August  to  11th  September;  West  Burra  (Shet- 
land), 30th  August;  Islay  (Argyll),  4th— 5th  Sep- 
tember; St  Agnes,  8th-22nd  September;  Lewis, 
13th  September;  Pennington  Marshes,  1 4th— 1 8th 
September;  North  Uist  (Outer  Hebrides),  21st  Sep- 
tember; Fair  Isle,  24th  September;  Tiree  (Argyll), 
26th-27th  September;  Saltholme  Pools,  28th  Sep- 
tember; South  Uist,  4th-5th  October.  A further  12 
were  recorded  in  Ireland,  from  21st  August  to  3rd 
October:  in  Co.  Cork  (two),  Co.  Donegal,  Co. 
Galway  (two),  Co.  Kerry,  Co.  Mayo  (three),  Co. 
Meath  and  Co.  Wexford  (two),  all  singles  except 
for  two  on  Achill  Island.  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper 


38  I . Juvenile  Least  Sandpiper  Calidris  minutilla,  Foula,  Shetland, 
September  2011. 
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382.  Upland  Sandpiper  Bartramia  longicauda,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly, 
October  2010. 


Calidris  acuminata 
Shannon  Airport  Lagoon, 

26th-27th  August; 

Tacumshin,  29th  August 
to  9th  September;  Great- 
hain  Creek  (Cleveland), 

9th  September.  Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper  Tryn- 
gites  subruficollis  The  first 
of  about  75  in  Britain  was 
seen  on  South  Uist  on 
10th  August.  About  50 
were  seen  in  England,  17 
in  Scotland  and  seven  in 
Wales,  with  c.  50  found 
during  1 st— 20th  Sep- 
tember. Sightings  came 
from  virtually  all  coastal 
areas,  with  Cornwall, 

Scilly  (including  a flock  of  eight),  Lincolnshire  and 
the  Outer  Hebrides  doing  particularly  well.  In 
Ireland  at  least  89  were  recorded,  from  23rd 
August  to  7th  October.  There  were  small  groups  at 
several  sites:  the  15  at  Loop  Head  on  15th  Sep- 
tember was  particularly  notable,  while  at 
Tacumshin  three  on  4th  September  increased  to  an 
unprecedented  28  on  27th  September.  Wilson’s 
Snipe  Gallinago  delicata  St  Mary’s,  from  about  25th 
September  to  9th  October.  Great  Snipe  Gallinago 
media  Fair  Isle,  28th  August  to  3rd  September, 
another  18th-22nd  September;  Cunningsburgh 
(Shetland),  29th  September.  Long-billed  Dow- 
itcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  About  12  were  seen 


in  Britain,  while  an  unidentified  dowitcher  was  at 
Lough  Foyle  (Co.  Derry)  on  9th  September: 
Stithians  Resr,  14th-28th  September;  Baron’s 
Haugh  (Clyde),  17th  September  to  4th  October; 
Oare  Marshes  (Kent),  18th  September;  Freiston 
Shore  (Lincolnshire),  29th  September  to  4th 
October;  Kidwelly,  29th  September  to  9th  October; 
Lossie  Estuary  (Moray  & Nairn),  2nd-6th 
October;  Frampton  Marsh  (Lincolnshire),  4th 
October;  East  Chevington  (Northumberland), 
two,  5th  October;  Davidstow,  7th-8th  October; 
Caerlaverock  (Dumfries  & Galloway),  7th-10th 
October;  Lochlea  (Ayrshire),  9th  October. 
Hudsonian  Whimbrel  Numenius  (phaeopus) 


383.  Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus  (left)  and  juvenile  Lesser  Yellowlegs  T.  flavipes, 
Drift  Reservoir,  Cornwall,  September  2011. 
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hudsonicus  Mizen  Head,  20th-25th  September. 
Upland  Sandpiper  Bartramia  longicauda  St  Mary’s, 
8th-  10th  October.  Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macu- 
larius  Plym  Estuary  (Devon),  3rd  September  to  9th 
October;  St  Mary’s,  13th- 14th  September;  Lydney 
(Gloucestershire),  1 5th— 26th  September;  Drift 
Resr,  15th  September;  Achill  Island,  23rd  Sep- 
tember; Chew  Valley  Lake,  24th  September  to  9th 
October;  North  Uist,  4th  October;  Lehid  Harbour 
(Co.  Kerry),  5th  October;  Knockadoon  Head  (Co. 
Cork),  6th  October.  Solitary  Sandpiper  Tringa  soli- 
taria  St  Mary’s,  14th  September  to  6th  October; 
Nateby  (Lancashire  & N Merseyside),  2nd-6th 
October.  Greater  Yellowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca 
Wadebridge  (Cornwall),  1 2th—  1 3th  September. 
Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes  St  Agnes, 
1 1 th— 13th  September;  Rosscarbery  (Co.  Cork), 
1 2th— 1 3th  September;  Drift  Resr,  1 4t h— 2 7th 
September;  Tresemple  Pool  (Cornwall),  21st 
September  to  7th  October;  Glasson  (Lancashire  & 
N Merseyside),  24th  September  to  4th  October; 
St  Mary’s,  25th  September  to  10th  October; 
Findhorn  Bay  (Moray  & Nairn),  25th  September 
and  6th  October;  Hartlepool  Headland  (Cleve- 
land), 30th  September;  Tacumshin,  lst-2nd 
October;  Tresco,  3rd-9th  October;  South  Uist, 
6th-9th  October;  St  Clement  (Cornwall),  9th 
October.  Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis  Grove 
Ferry  (Kent),  25th  August.  Wilson’s  Phalarope 
Phalaropus  tricolor  Seal  Sands/Greenabella  Marsh 
(Cleveland),  1 3th— 14th  August;  Belfast  Lough  (Co. 
Antrim),  14th-26th  August;  Douglas  Estuary  (Co. 
Cork),  1 7th— 20th  September. 

Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla  Torsa  (Argyll),  14th 
September.  Franklin’s  Gull  Larus  pipixcan  Helford 


(Cornwall),  23rd  August;  Lenadoon  Point  (Co. 
Sligo),  18th  September.  Little  Gull  Hydrocoloeus 
minutus  Impressive  gatherings  off  the  Yorkshire 
coast  included  2,300  30th  August  and  4,300  11th 
September  off  Hornsea;  5,200  past  Flamborough 
Head  in  3.5  hours  10th  September  and  6,675  there 
on  1 1th  September;  and  3,900  off  Grimston  in  one 
hour,  25th  September.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chroico- 
cephalus  Philadelphia  Whitburn,  long-stayer  to  11th 
September,  same  Sunderland,  1 1th  August  and  3rd 
September,  also  Seaburn  (all  Co.  Durham),  28th 
August;  Lewis,  14th— 19th  August;  Dornoch  (High- 
land), 1 4th— 1 7th  August;  Dawlish  Warren 
(Devon),  29th-30th  August;  Berneray  (Outer 
Hebrides),  25th  August;  Blennerville  (Co.  Kerry), 
26th  September;  Weir  Wood  Resr,  3rd  and  7th 
October;  Holm  (Orkney),  6th-9th  October. 
Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybrida  Rainham 
Marshes  (Essex/Greater  London),  26th  August; 
Loch  of  Strathbeg,  12th  September.  ‘American 
Black  Tern’  Chlidonias  niger  surinamensis  Covenham 
Resr  (Lincolnshire),  17th  September  to  5th 
October.  White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias 
leucopterus  August  records  from  Cambridgeshire, 
Cleveland,  Greater  London,  Kent  and  Yorkshire, 
with  others  during  September  from  Essex,  Co. 
Meath,  Oxfordshire,  Staffordshire  and  Co. 
Wexford. 

Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus  Lewis,  long-stayer  to 
17th  September.  Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  Bruton 
(Somerset),  20th-22nd  August;  Donaghadee  (Co. 
Down),  20th  August;  Laxo  (Shetland),  29th  Sep- 
tember, same  Cunningsburgh,  lst-2nd  October. 
Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidus  Flamborough  Head,  2nd 
October.  European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 

Scilly,  long-stayer 
to  24th  September; 
six  Ashbocking 
(Suffolk),  21st 
August;  singles  in 
September  from 
Denbighshire  and 
Yorkshire. 
Wryneck  Jynx 
torquilla  Wide- 
spread influx  of  at 
least  100  during 
late  August/early 
September,  mainly 
coastal,  including 
19  on  Fair  Isle  on 
24th  August.  A 
further  13  were 
recorded  in 

Ireland,  from  3rd 
September  to  4th 
October. 


384.  Juvenile ‘American  Black  Tern'  Chlidonias  niger  surinamensis, 
Covenham  Reservoir,  Lincolnshire,  September  2011. 
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Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus  St  Mary’s,  1 3th— 2 1st 
and  25th-27th  September,  with  a second  on  21st 
only;  Barra,  20th-30th  September;  Nanjizal  (Corn- 
wall), 22nd-28th  September;  Mizen  Head, 
2nd— 4th  October;  Lewis,  9th  October. 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus  Levenwick, 
2nd-5th  October,  Hillwell  (both  Shetland), 
6th-9th  October.  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor 
Tollesbury  (Essex),  1 7th— 1 8th  September;  Laxo, 
25th-29th  September.  Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius 
senator  On  Scilly,  three  on  St  Mary’s  in  August  and 
up  to  four  more  in  September,  also  St  Agnes 
17th-26th  August,  Tresco  29th  August  to  7th  Sep- 
tember and  St  Martin’s  10th  September.  Elsewhere, 
a long-stayer  in  Gloucestershire  to  20th  August, 
and  others  in  Cleveland,  Co.  Cork,  Cornwall,  Co. 
Durham  and  Suffolk  (two).  House  Crow  Corvus 
splendens  Long-stayer,  Cobh  (Co.  Cork),  present 
throughout. 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla  Up  to 
three  on  Fair  Isle  and  up  to  four  on  Scilly  during 
the  period,  with  others  in  Kent,  Orkney,  Shetland 
and  Co.  Wexford.  Red-rumped  Swallow  Cecropis 
daurica  Crayford  Marshes  (Greater  London),  8th 
September;  Mizen  Head,  20th  September;  Cley, 
21st  September. 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  Singles  on 
Fair  Isle,  12th- 14th  August  and  2nd  September;  slx 
in  Shetland,  between  14th  August  and  2nd  Sep- 
tember; five  in  Norfolk,  during  1 8th— 25th  August, 
and  others  in  Co.  Cork,  Co.  Durham,  North-east 
Scotland,  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire. 
Arctic  Warbler  Phyllo- 
scopus borealis  Fair  Isle, 

23rd-24th  August;  Sum- 
burgh,  24th  August,  Unst, 

25th  August,  Grutness, 

25th-26th  August,  Fetlar, 

4th  September,  Hoswick, 

7th-9th  September,  Sand- 
wick,  1 7th— 1 8th  Septem- 
ber, Foula,  18th  September 
(all  Shetland);  also 
Burnham  Overy 

(Norfolk),  24th  Sep- 
tember. Western  Bonelli’s 
Warbler  Phylloscopus 
bonelli  Gulberwick  (Shet- 
land), 9th—  11th  August; 

St  Mary’s,  18th- 
21st  August;  Polgigga, 

20th-23rd  August;  Dunge- 
ness,  24th  August;  Cromer 
(Norfolk),  26th-28th 
August;  Bardsey  (Caernar- 


fonshire), 1st  September;  Mizen  Head,  1 1 th— 1 4th 
September;  Fetlar,  12th  September;  St  David’s  Head 
(Pembrokeshire),  3rd  October.  Subalpine  Warbler 
Sylvia  cantillans  Holland  Haven  (Essex),  1 4th— 20th 
August;  Crookhaven  (Co.  Cork),  2nd-5th  October; 
St  Mary’s,  4th— 10th  October.  Pallas’s  Grasshopper 
Warbler  Locustella  certhiola  Fair  Isle,  30th 
September.  Eastern  Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippolais 
pallida  Fair  Isle,  2nd-3rd  September.  Booted 
Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  Grutness,  24th-26th 
August,  Unst,  28th  August,  Scatness,  3rd  September 
(all  Shetland);  Fair  Isle,  26th  August.  Aquatic 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola  A total  of  six  during 
17th-30th  August,  in  Cornwall  (two),  Devon  (two), 
Dorset  and  Kent;  with  others  in  September  in 
Devon,  and  Scilly  (at  least  two).  Blyth’s  Reed 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum  Bixter  (Shetland), 
19th  September;  Tiree,  19th-26th  September;  Fair 
Isle,  19th  September,  another  1st  October;  Glan- 
fahan  (Co.  Kerry),  20th-22nd  September;  Portland 
Bill,  27th  September;  Cape  Clear  (Co.  Cork) 
3rd-5th  October. 

Rose-coloured  Starling  Pastor  roseus  About  nine  in 
September,  in  Argyll,  Cornwall,  Dumfries  & Gal- 
loway, Fair  Isle,  Kent,  Pembrokeshire,  Scilly  (two) 
and  Suffolk;  with  others  in  October  from  Corn- 
wall, Devon  (two)  and  Hampshire.  Swainson’s 
Thrush  Catharus  ustulatus  Nanjizal,  21st  Sep- 
tember; Boddam  (Shetland),  21st-23rd  September. 
Grey-cheeked  Thrush  Catharus  minimus  Fetlar, 
22nd-24th  September.  Siberian  Blue  Robin  Luscinia 
cyane  Foula,  found  dead,  1st  October. 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  Fair  Isle, 


385.  Adult  Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus,  Hillwell,  Shetland, 
October  2011. 
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Hugh  Harrop 


Martin  Goodey  Will  Soar 


Recent  reports 


386.  Black-and-white  Warbler  Mniotilta  varia,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly, 
September  2011. 


1 3th— 1 6th  August,  another  6th-8th  September, 
probably  another  15th,  with  two  16th,  one  to  3rd 
October;  Tresco,  21st-22nd  August  and  7th  Sep- 
tember; Seaforth  (Merseyside),  28th  August  and 
2nd  September;  Boyton  Marshes,  28th  August;  St 
Agnes,  31st  August  and  4th  September;  two, 


Tacumshin,  2nd  Sep- 
tember, one  to  10th 
September;  Cley, 
7 1 h—  10th  September; 
Carrahane,  8th  Sep- 
tember; Mizen  Head, 
9th  September; 

Farmoor  Resr  (Oxford- 
shire), 10th  September; 
North  Ronaldsay, 
12th-20th  September, 
with  two  22nd-24th, 
one  to  26th  September; 
St  Mary’s,  1 3th—  1 4th 
September;  Ballylong- 
ford  (Co.  Kerry), 
1 5th— 1 6th  September; 
then  in  Shetland,  at 
Cunningsburgh,  1st 
October,  Quendale,  lst- 
2nd  October,  Lerwick, 
2nd  October,  Fleck, 
3rd-8th  October. 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni  In  Shetland: 
Brake,  lst-2nd  October,  Hoswick,  1st  October, 
Sumburgh,  2nd  October,  Lerwick,  2nd  October, 
Channerwick,  3rd-5th  October,  Unst,  4th-6th 
October,  Whalsay  9th  October,  also  Fair  Isle,  1st 
October;  elsewhere,  Inner  Fame  (Northum- 
berland), 1st  October.  Pechora  Pipit  Anthus 
gustavi  Foula,  1 8th— 20th  September;  North 
Ronaldsay,  1st  October.  Red-throated  Pipit 
Anthus  cervinus  Porthgwarra,  16th  September, 
another  4th  October;  Spurn,  9th  October. 
Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens  St  Kilda, 
18th  September;  Foula,  22nd-29th  Sep- 
tember; North  Ronaldsay,  two,  22nd-24th, 
one  to  26th  September;  Quendale,  8th-9th 
October;  Newhaven  (Sussex),  9th  October. 


387.  Northern  Waterthrush  Seiurus  noveboracensis , 
St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  September  2011. 


Baltimore  Oriole  Icterus  galbula  St  Mary’s, 
20 1 h— 2 1st  September.  Black-and-white 
Warbler  Mniotilta  varia  St  Mary’s,  1 7th— 2 1st 
September.  Northern  Waterthrush  Seiurus 
noveboracensis  St  Mary’s,  16th  September  to 
10th  October. 


European  Serin  Serinus  serinus  Records  from 
Dorset,  Gower  and  Kent.  Two-barred  Cross- 
bill Loxia  leucoptera  Kilnsea,  two  12th  August; 
Sumburgh  Head,  14th  August;  Tronda 
(Shetland),  14th  August;  Holystone  (North- 
umberland), 30th  September.  Yellow- 
breasted Bunting  Emberi za  aureola  Foula, 
25th-27th  September.  Black-headed  Bunting 
Emberiza  melanocephala  Unst,  28th  Sep- 
tember to  4th  October. 
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Amur  Falcon  in  Yorkshire: 
new  to  Britain 


Abstract  A small  falcon,  initially  thought  to  be  a first-summer  male  Red-footed 
Falcon  Falco  vespertinus,  was  discovered  on  14th  September  2008  at  Tophill  Low 
nature  reserve,  in  Yorkshire. The  bird  was  in  moult  during  its  stay  and  photographs 
of  it  in  flight  on  15th  October  revealed  white  ax i Maries  and  some  white 
underwing-coverts,  which  had  not  been  present  when  it  arrived.  These  features 
enabled  the  bird  to  be  reidentified  as  an  Amur  Falcon  F.  amurensis.  The  bird  was 
accepted  as  the  first  British  record  of  Amur  Falcon  and  added  to  Category  A of 
the  British  List.  The  identification  of  second-calendar-year  Amur  Falcon  is 
reviewed,  other  European  records  are  summarised,  and  the  species’  migration, 
breeding  and  wintering  ranges  are  discussed. 

North  Marsh.  He  alerted  members  of  Hull 


Dave  Mansell 


Valley  Wildlife  Group,  including  Erich 
Hediger  and  Roy  Lyon,  and  they  were  able  to 
obtain  fairly  distant  views  of  a small,  bluish- 
grey  falcon  with  red  ‘trousers’  and  orange-red 
bare  parts.  In  flight  it  showed  a mix  of 
uniform  adult-type  and  barred  juvenile  flight 


nature  reserve  located  between  Beverley  and 
Driffield,  when  he  discovered  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  ves- 
pertinus in  the  area  of  the  ‘D’  reservoir  and 


feathers,  suggesting  that  it 
was  a second-calendar- 
year  male.  Some  concern 
was  raised  initially  in 
relation  to  the  bird’s 
pale  cheeks,  but  this 
soon  passed  and  the 
identification  as  Red- 
footed Falcon  was  not 
questioned  further. 


There  being  no 


further  sign  of  the  bird 
in  the  next  few  days,  it 
was  assumed  that  it  had 
moved  on,  but  on  19th 
September  it  was  redis- 
covered, this  time  in  the 
South  Marsh  East  and 
‘O’  reservoir  area  of  the 
reserve.  This  became 


388.  Second-winter  male  Amur  Falcon  Falco  amurensi 
Yorkshire,  20th  September  2008.  A close  examination 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  odd  white  axillary  feather  v\ 

September,  although  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  this  feature  could  have  been 
seen  in  the  field. 


could  have  been  during  its  extended  stay 
but,  even  though  it  was 
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Fig.  I.  Pressure  chart  for  14th  September  2008.  In  mid  September, 
the  high  pressure  centred  over  Scandinavia  brought  easterly  winds 
to  much  of  eastern  Britain;  a large  influx  of  Honey-buzzards  Pernis 
apivorus  and  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus  began  on  I 3th  September  and 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  month. The  discovery  of  the  Amur 
Falcon  Falco  amurensis  on  14th  September  coincided  with  this 
movement. 


being  reported  almost 
daily,  it  clearly  spent  long 
periods  elsewhere,  pre- 
sumably either  in  parts  of 
the  reserve  that  were  more 
difficult  to  view  or  on 
adjacent  land. 

Locating  the  falcon  was 
therefore  something  of  a 
hit-and-miss  affair,  and  it 
took  some  birders  several 
attempts  before  they  saw 
it.  As  a consequence,  but 
perhaps  also  because 
several  Red-footed 
Falcons  had  occurred  in 
spring  2008,  both  nation- 
ally and  within  the 
county,  relatively  few 
birders  came  to  see  it. 

Another  factor  was  that  its 
arrival  in  mid  September 
coincided  with  a memorable  spell  for 
migrants  in  Yorkshire,  including  a large 
arrival  of  Honey-buzzards  Pernis  apivorus 
and  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus.  With  winds 
generally  coming  from  the  east,  two  (other) 
additions  to  the  Yorkshire  list  in  this  period 
were  a Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler 
Locustella  certhiola  trapped  at  Spurn  on  14th 
and  a Brown  Shrike  Lanius  cristatus  at  Flam- 
borough  Head  on  24th-25th  September.  By 
mid  October,  however,  things  had  been  quiet 
on  the  east  coast  for  a couple  of  weeks  and  on 
15th  October  I made  the  decision  to  try  to 
photograph  the  (by  then)  long-staying  Red- 
footed Falcon  at  Tophill. 

Despite  a reasonable  forecast,  when  I 
arrived  at  10.30  am  the  weather  was 
unpromising:  it  was  cold,  dull  and  murky, 
with  occasional  drizzle,  all  of  which  seemed 
unlikely  to  help  me  to  find  or  photograph  the 
falcon.  I was  joined  by  Marcus  Conway,  who 
had  seen  the  bird  on  a previous  visit,  and  we 
concentrated  our  search  on  the  bird’s 
favoured  areas.  Gradually,  the  weather  began 
to  improve  and  raptors  started  to  appear, 
with  the  first  Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo 
and  Common  Kestrel  F.  tinnunculus  of  the 
day  giving  us  renewed  optimism.  At  about 
1.40  pm,  I first  noticed  a small,  greyish  falcon 
flying  relatively  low  and  direct,  occasionally 
being  obscured  by  trees  but  generally  heading 


in  our  direction.  I tried  to  get  some  record 
shots  as  it  drifted  to  the  right,  before  com- 
pletely disappearing  behind  some  taller  trees. 
Farther  east  along  the  path,  we  relocated  the 
bird  as  it  sat  on  what  I recognised  as  its 
favoured  perch,  and  I took  a few  more  photo- 
graphs there. 

At  rest,  the  darker  moustache  was  visible, 
as  were  the  slightly  paler  cheeks,  and  I 
noticed  that  the  underparts  were  somewhat 
pale  for  Red-foot.  These  were  all  subtle  fea- 
tures, ones  that  had  been  noted  previously  by 
other  birders,  and  did  not  trigger  any  serious 
alarm  bells.  The  bird  then  flicked  off  its  perch 
and  landed  briefly,  100  m or  so  distant,  and, 
after  a couple  of  minutes,  flew  off  to  the 
north.  After  another  20  minutes,  and  no 
further  sightings,  I had  to  leave.  There  was  a 
real  sense  of  the  day  having  been  wasted, 
with  almost  four  hours  of  searching  and  the 
target  bird  in  view  for  only  five  minutes  or 
so,  and  in  flight  for  less  than  a minute  of  that. 
I had  just  a few  record  shots  to  show  for  my 
efforts. 

The  identification  as  Amur  Falcon 

That  evening  I had  a quick  look  at  the  photos 
on  my  computer  and  noticed  that  one  of  the 
flight  images  showed  the  bird  with  its  wings 
raised.  This  revealed  pale  axillaries,  which 
looked  a bit  odd  for  Red-footed  Falcon  and 
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389.  Second-winter  male  Amur  Falcon  Falco  amurensis, Tophill  Low 
NR, Yorkshire,  25th  September  2008.  At  rest,  the  overall  impression 
was  of  a small,  blue-grey  falcon  that  closely  resembled  a male 
Red-footed  Falcon  F.  vespertinus.  It  differed  by  its  slightly  paler  grey 
underparts  and  paler  orange-red  bare  parts,  ventral  area  and 
‘trousers’,  slightly  paler  cheeks  and  marginally  darker  moustachial 
stripe  (see  also  plate  390). 


weren’t  what  I was  expecting.  But,  with  work 
commitments  taking  priority,  the  Tophill 
bird  was  put  on  the  back  burner  until  I had 
some  spare  time.  A few  days  later  I visited 
Filey,  where  I met  Frank  Moffatt,  who  had 
spent  some  time  watching  the  falcon  on  6th 
October.  He  mentioned  that  although  his 
views  had  not  been  conclusive  either  way,  he 
wasn’t  convinced  that  the  possibility  of  the 
bird  being  an  Amur  Falcon  F.  amurensis  had 
been  completely  ruled  out.  With  that  conver- 
sation in  mind,  I had  another  look  at  my 
photographs  that  evening  (18th  October),  in 


390.  Second-winter  male  Amur  Falcon  Falco 
omurens/s.Tophill  Low  NR, Yorkshire,  27th 
September  2008. 
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particular  the  flight  shot 
mentioned  above.  Albeit 
with  limited  reference  liter- 
ature to  hand,  I was  also 
becoming  increasingly 
unsure  that  the  bird  had 
been  identified  correctly.  At 
that  point  I decided  to  post 
that  image  (plate  393)  on 
the  internet  to  see  if  there 
was  any  feedback.  Almost 
immediately,  the  identifica- 
tion was  queried,  in  partic- 
ular by  Ian  Fisher,  who 
suggested  that  it  was  an 
Amur  Falcon  on  the  basis 
of  the  diagnostic  white  axil- 
laries.  Sadly,  there  had  been 
no  sightings  of  the  bird 
since  15th  October  and, 
despite  further  searching,  it 
was  not  seen  again. 

Inevitably,  the  reidentifi- 
cation led  to  a forensic 
examination  of  all  the  pre- 
viously published  images  of  this  long-staying 
bird,  while  new  images  started  to  appear. 
These  confirmed  that  the  revised  identifica- 
tion as  Amur  Falcon  was  indeed  correct. 
Contributors  to  internet  discussion  groups 
questioned  why  the  identification  had  not 
been  queried  earlier  (for  an  entertaining 
read,  covering  the  heated  arguments  that 
ensued,  see  comments  on  the  BirdForum  dis- 
cussion group  at  www.birdforum.net/ 
showthread.php?t=  I 25229).  In  reality, 
however,  the  reasons  for  the  long  delay  in  the 
bird’s  reidentification  were  quite  straightfor- 
ward. Most  observers,  including  many  who 
had  looked  at  images  on  the  internet  while 
the  bird  was  still  present,  lacked  familiarity 
with  the  immature  plumages  of  Amur 
Falcon,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  in  active 
moult  throughout  its  stay  meant  that  the 
critical  white  underwing-coverts  and  a x i 1 - 
laries  were  not  apparent  before  October. 
Before  then,  the  slightly  darker  moustachials 
and  the  pale  underparts,  plus  the  blackish 
rather  than  brown  underwing  barring,  were 
vaguely  suggestive  of  Amur.  But  without  the 
diagnostic  underwing  details  there  was  insuf- 
ficient support  for  even  a tentative  claim  of 
Amur  Falcon.  Indeed,  it  later  transpired  that 
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birders  with  experience  of  Amur  Falcon  had 
looked  critically  at  earlier  photographs.  Even 
so,  because  the  underwing  had  been  difficult 
to  see  well  in  the  field,  and  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  photograph,  the  bird’s  true  identity 
became  clear  only  at  the  end  of  its  stay  at 
Tophill. 

Prevailing  weather  conditions 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  how  this  bird 
may  have  arrived  in  Britain.  The  date  of  dis- 
covery coincided  with  a significant  displace- 
ment of  raptors  across  the  North  Sea, 
including  Honey-buzzards  and  Ospreys, 
together  with  records  of  Scandinavian-ringed 
Common  Kestrels.  It  seems  conceivable  that 
the  Amur  Falcon  arrived  as  part  of  this 
movement.  The  mid-September  arrival  date 
seems  rather  early  for  a bird  having  travelled 
from  its  breeding  range  in  eastern  Asia.  A 
more  likely  scenario  could  be  that  it  had 
reached  Europe  from  Africa  earlier  in  the 
summer,  remained  undetected  and  then 
arrived  in  Britain  as  part  of  its  autumn 
movement  back  to  Africa.  This  hypothesis 


fits  in  with  the  previous  European  spring 
records  of  Amur  Falcon  (see  below). 

Description 

Since  the  bird  was  thought  to  be  a Red- 
footed Falcon  throughout  its  stay,  it  did  not 
receive  the  attention  to  detail  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  British  ‘firsts’,  and  in 
fact  no  detailed  written  description  was  avail- 
able. Much  of  the  documentation  submitted 
to  BBRC  consisted  of  photographs  plus 
details  of  behaviour  and  habits.  Usefully, 
these  photographs  illustrated  how  its  appear- 
ance changed,  with  those  from  October,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  end  of  its  stay,  clinching 
the  identification.  This  situation  is  perhaps 
not  too  surprising,  given  that  the  bird  so 
closely  resembled  a moulting  first-summer 
male  Red-footed  Falcon  and  that  the  subtle 
differences  that  separate  the  two  species  at 
this  age  are  best  illustrated  by  photographs. 
The  images  submitted  enabled  the  record  to 
be  accepted  by  both  BBRC  and  BOURC  and 
added  to  Category  A of  the  British  List  (BOU 
2011). 


391  & 392.  Second-winter  male  Amur  Falcon  Falco  amurensis, Tophill  Low  NR,  Yorkshire,  6th 
October  2008.  By  6th  October,  axillary  moult  to  adult-type  white  feathers  appears  complete.  In 
flight,  the  underside  of  the  primaries  showed  as  dark  and  light  wedges,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the 
bird  was  in  wing  moult.  (All  falcons  begin  primary  moult  at  P4  and  secondary  moult  at  S4  - where 
PIO  is  the  outermost  primary  and  SI  the  outermost  secondary  - with  feathers  being  replaced 
ascendantly  and  decendantly  from  these  centres.)  As  a result,  there  was  an  obvious  contrast  in  both 
the  primaries  and  the  secondaries,  between  fresh,  blackish,  adult  feathers  and  the  older,  juvenile 
feathers,  which  were  narrowly  barred  dark  grey  and  white.  Plate  392  also  shows  contrast  in  the  tail, 
between  the  barred  juvenile  feathers  and  the  plain,  pale  grey  central  tail  feathers  that  replace  them 
in  winter  or  early  spring.  Although  Red-footed  Falcon  F.  vespertinus  also  replaces  its  central  rectrices 
at  this  time,  the  replaced  feathers  are  usually  blackish  rather  than  paler  grey  as  in  Amur. 
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Identification  of  second-calendar- 
year  males 

Amur  Falcon  is  the  eastern  counterpart  of 
Red-footed  Falcon  and  was  formerly  treated 
as  a race  of  that  species.  The  two  are 
extremely  similar  in  appearance,  and  their 
identification  has  been  dealt  with  in  detail 
elsewhere,  for  example  Corso  et  al.  (1998). 
The  identification  of  adults  is  usually 
straightforward  but  problems  can  occur  in 
the  separation  of  immatures,  which  can  show 
a mix  of  characters  associated  with  both 
species,  particularly  during  the  transition 
from  juvenile  to  adult  plumage,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Tophill  Low  bird.  Corso  & 
Catley  (2003)  discussed  the  separation  of 
transitional  second-calendar-year  Red-footed 
Falcon  from  Amur  Falcon  in  some  detail,  and 
emphasised  the  need  for  great  care  and 
caution.  In  addition,  Corso  (2000)  drew 
attention  to  the  potential  pitfall  of  partially 
albino  Red-footed  Falcons  resembling  Amur 
Falcon. 

The  side-by-side  comparison  of  second- 
winter  male  Amur  and  Red-footed  Falcons  in 
the  superb  paintings  by  Ian  Lewington  in 
Mansell  (2008)  shows  just  how  similar  the 
two  species  are  at  this  age.  At  rest,  only  slight 
differences  in  the  tone  of  the  grey  underparts 
and  upperparts,  and  the  prominence  and 
shape  of  the  moustachial  distinguish  them. 
Prevailing  light  conditions  can  easily  exag- 
gerate or  eliminate  such  minor  differences,  so 
the  only  foolproof  means  of  separating  them 
lies  in  the  appearance  of  the  underwing- 
coverts  and  axillaries  - white  in  Amur,  barred 
in  Red-footed.  However,  barred  underwing- 
coverts  and  axillaries  are  also  a feature  of 
Amur  Falcons  in  transitional  plumage,  when 
the  barred  juvenile  underwing-coverts  are 
retained.  Corso  & Catley  (2003)  concluded 
that  the  following  points  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  trying  to  separate  the  two: 

1.  Some  2CY  Red-footed  Falcons,  when 
perched,  can  show  an  obvious  and  conspic- 
uous white  leading  edge  to  the  closed  wing, 
formed  by  the  unmarked,  white  lesser  under- 
wing-coverts  and  feathers  on  the  leading 
edge  of  the  wing.  This  is  also  evident  in  flight 
on  the  underwing  and  produces  a very 
amurensis- like  appearance.  However,  it  is  on 
perched  birds  in  particular  that  such  an  effect 
is  strongest  and  most  misleading. 


2.  Many  young  male  Red-footed  Falcons 
moult  their  juvenile  body  feathers  in  a partial 
post-juvenile  moult  during  the  winter 
months,  and  appear  adult-like  in  the  spring 
of  their  second  calendar-year.  On  some  birds 
the  entire  underparts  appear  as  grey,  as  on  an 
adult  male. 

3.  Some  2CY  Red-footed  Falcons  show  a 
dark  and  prominent  moustachial,  very 
similar  to  that  of  Amur  Falcon  - see  plates 
156  & 157  in  Corso  & Catley  (2003). 

4.  Both  species  moult  the  central  rectrices  in 
winter  or  early  spring.  The  replaced  feathers 
are  usually  black  or  blackish  in  Red-footed 
but  paler  grey  in  Amur.  However,  on  some 
Red-foots  these  can  be  paler  grey  and  very 
similar  to  Amur.  If  this  is  the  case,  particu- 
larly on  a Red-footed  Falcon  that  also  shows 
a white  leading  edge  to  the  wing,  there  is  real 
potential  for  confusion  with  Amur  Falcon. 

5.  Later  in  the  year,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Tophill  Low  bird,  2CY  Amur  Falcons  have  a 
more  extensive  moult,  in  which  some  of  the 
flight  feathers  and  rectrices  are  replaced,  the 
grey  body  plumage  becomes  more  extensive, 
and  the  white  underwing-coverts  and  axil- 
laries replace  the  barred  juvenile  feathers.  At 
this  point  the  identification  of  such  birds 
should  become  fairly  straightforward. 

Status  in  Europe 

The  first  record  of  Amur  Falcon  for  Europe 
came  from  the  Strait  of  Messina,  Italy,  where 
an  adult  male  was  seen  at  Calabria  on  29th 
April  1995  (Corso  & Dennis  1998).  There 
have  since  been  two  further  accepted  records 
from  the  Strait  of  Messina:  an  adult  female 
on  the  Sicily  side  at  Santa  Rosalia,  Castanea, 
on  29th  April  1998;  and  an  adult  male 
(photographed)  at  Orbo,  Castanea,  on  19th 
May  1998  (Corso  & Catley  2003;  Corso 
2005).  In  addition  to  these  accepted  records, 
Amur  Falcons  have  been  reported  there  on  at 
least  eight  other  occasions  but  the  sightings 
have  not  been  documented  or  accepted  (A. 
Corso  in  litt.).  Unsubstantiated  sightings  have 
also  come  from  Cap  Bon  and  Capo  Mustafa 
in  Tunisia  (A.  Corso  in  litt). 

Away  from  the  Strait  of  Messina  and  prior 
to  the  Tophill  Low  bird,  there  had  been  just 
two  other  European  records:  an  adult  male  at 
Kliickeberga,  Smaland,  Sweden,  on  30th  lime 
and  1st  |uly  2005  (Stahl  2005);  and  a first- 
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summer  female  at  Jaszbereny,  Hungary,  on 
10th— 13th  July  2006  (Zalai  2008). 

In  addition,  there  is  the  extraordinary  saga 
of  a pair  of  ‘Red-footed  Falcons’  being 
brought  into  a rescue  and  rehabilitation 
centre  at  Tonneins,  Aquitaine,  in  southwest 
France  on  12th  May  1984.  Although  neither 
bird  was  injured,  they  did  show  some  tail 
damage.  After  a period  of  recuperation  they 
were  ringed  (as  Red-footed  Falcons)  and 
released  together  on  25th  July  1984.  Some 
time  later,  the  male  was  found  by  the  road- 
side at  Brandsby,  near  Easingwold  in  York- 
shire, presumably  having  been  hit  by  a car.  It 
recovered  and  was  released  again,  only  for  its 
fate  to  be  sealed  finally  when  it  was  shot  by  a 
gamekeeper  near  Thornhill,  in  Dumfries  & 
Galloway,  on  17th  September  1984.  It  was 
only  at  this  point  that  its  true  identity 
became  apparent  from  photographs  of  the 
corpse  (Grantham  2005).  It  was  subsequently 
established  by  the  French  Avifaune  Commis- 
sion (CAF)  that  this  individual  was  of  captive 
origin  and  it  was  accepted  to  their  Category  E 
(Crochet  et  al.  2006).  This  proved  to  be  a 
dead  end  in  more  ways  than  one  for  the 
species  gaining  acceptance  to  the  British  List 
and  the  record  was  not  considered  officially 
by  BBRC. 

Distribution  and  migration 

During  the  breeding  season,  Amur  Falcon  is 
restricted  to  the  Eastern  Palearctic,  where  it  is 
a summer  visitor  to  northeastern 
Mongolia,  southeastern  Siberia 
(from  southeast  Transbaikalia  east 
through  the  Amur  River  valley  and 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur 
River),  North  Korea  and  north- 
eastern China  (from  Heilongjiang 
province  south  to  northern  Jiangsu, 

Henan  and  the  Qinling  Mountains 
in  southern  Shaanxi  province). 

Most  winter  in  southern  Africa, 
mainly  from  Malawi  to  Transvaal  in 
South  Africa  where  it  is  common 
and  some  communal  roosts  can 
hold  tens  of  thousands  of  birds. 

Some  birds  remain  in  the  Indian 
subcontinent  until  at  least  the  end 
of  December,  suggesting  that  small 
numbers  may  overwinter  there. 

Amur  Falcon  has  one  of  the 


longest  and  most  extraordinary  migrations  of 
any  raptor,  covering  a distance  in  the  region 
of  11,000  km  between  its  breeding  and  win- 
tering grounds.  Although  it  has  long  been 
believed  that  migrating  birds  cross  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Arabian  Sea,  there  has  been  until 
recently  only  limited  circumstantial  evidence 
to  support  this.  There  have  now  been  several 
records  from  the  UAE,  where  it  has  occurred 
almost  annually  in  recent  years,  including  an 
influx  of  1 1 birds  between  late  September 
and  early  December  2006  (www.uaebirding. 
com/uaechecklist.html).  It  has  also  been 
recorded  from  Oman  and  Qatar.  Within  the 
Western  Palearctic  region  of  the  Middle  East, 
the  only  report  comes  from  Kuwait,  where  a 
female  was  recorded  on  29th  May  2010 
(www.flickr.eom/photos/33762699@N06/ 
4653125891).  Clearly  some  pass  over  the 
Arabian  Peninsula. 

However,  the  preliminary  findings  from 
satellite-tracking  data  (ten  Amur  Falcons 
captured  in  January  2010  at  a large  winter 
roost  site  in  Kwazulu-Natal,  South  Africa, 
where  c.  26,000  birds  gather,  were  fitted  with 
satellite  tags  by  a team  of  researchers  headed 
by  Bernd  Meyburg)  confirm  that,  in  spring, 
birds  may  fly  3,000  km  or  more  across  the 
Arabian  Sea  from  the  Horn  of  Africa,  which 
would  involve  a non-stop  flight  of  2-3  days 
(see  www.africanraptors.org/amur-falcon- 
migration-route-finally-plotted/#more-267). 

In  China,  most  appear  to  cross  the 


393.  Second-winter  male  Amur  Falcon  Fa/co  amurensis, 
Tophill  Low  NR, Yorkshire,  15th  October  2008.  By  mid 
October,  the  white  axillaries  were  obvious  and  some  white 
underwing-coverts  were  beginning  to  appear;  small  white 
flecks  can  be  seen  all  the  way  to  the  ‘hand’  on  both 
underwings  in  photographs  taken  on  1 5th  October. 
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country  to  reach  the  coast  north  of  the 
Yangtze  River,  and  the  species  is  a common 
migrant  in  both  spring  and  autumn  at  Bei- 
daihe, in  Hebei  province.  South  of  the 
Yangtze  River  it  becomes  much  rarer,  both  in 
spring  and  in  autumn.  Data  from  Hong 
Kong,  where  it  was  first  recorded  on  24th 
October  1999  (Leader  2007),  has  established 
that  it  is  a scarce  but  regular  autumn  passage 
migrant.  There  were  over  50  accepted  records 
by  the  end  of  2009,  with  most  occurring  in 
late  October  and  early  November,  but  there 
are  no  spring  records. 

Elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia,  Amur  Falcons 
are  being  recorded  with  increasing  frequency 
from  regions  peripheral  to  their  core  migra- 
tion route.  For  example,  Tordoff  (2002)  doc- 
umented a substantial  movement  of  Amur 
Falcons  in  northern  Vietnam  during 
1 3th— 26th  October  1997,  at  the  Tram  Ton 
pass  in  the  Hoang  Lien  Nature  Reserve,  Lao 
Cai  province.  Passage  peaked  here  on 
1 4th—  15th  October,  when  1,069  were 
counted.  In  nearby  northern  Thailand  the 
species  is  now  a regular  migrant  through 
Chaing  Rai  province,  where  numbers  vary 
from  a few  tens  to  several  thousand  annually 
(the  peak  day  count  in  2010  being  1,739  at 
Malee  resort,  Doi  Chiang  Dao,  Chiang  Mai, 
on  30th  October).  Passage  there  peaks 
between  the  third  week  in  October  and  the 
second  week  in  November,  with  birds 
arriving  from  the  northeast  and  continuing 
to  the  southwest  and  into  Burma  (Chaiyan 
Kasorndorkbua  in  litt.).  Away  from  the 
northwest,  there  are  very  few  sightings,  of 
just  single  birds,  none  of  which  have  been 
adult  males,  from  raptor  watchpoints  in 
southern  Thailand.  Since  2000,  there  have 
been  four  records  from  Malaysia  (David 
Bakewell  in  litt.),  of  which  only  one,  at  Kuala 
Ibai,  Trengganu,  on  1 3th—  18th  November 
2007,  fell  within  the  expected  autumn 
passage  period;  the  others  occurred  on  1st 
April  2000  (adult  male),  early  January  to  mid 
February  2002  (first-winter  female),  and 
24th-25th  December  2005.  In  addition,  an 
adult  female  was  recorded  from  Singapore  on 


21st  November  2007  (Tan  2008). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Amur  Falcons 
are  becoming  more  numerous  and  wide- 
spread in  northern  China,  and  that  the 
species  may  be  benefiting  from  the  planting 
of  poplars  Populus  in  shelter-belts  (Leader 
2007).  These  newly  created  woodlands  are 
attractive  to  Magpies  Pica  pica  and,  in  turn, 
Amur  Falcons,  which  breed  regularly  in  their 
old  or  abandoned  nests. 
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Editorial  comment  Adam  Rowlands,  BBRC  Chairman,  commented:  ‘This  proved  to  be  a 
straightforward  assessment  once  the  images  showing  the  diagnostic  white  axillary  feathering 
were  captured,  and  this  record  received  unanimous  acceptance  on  its  first  circulation.  At  least  one 
voting  member,  like  the  other  birder(s)  alluded  to  in  the  account  above,  had  harboured 
suspicions  that  this  bird  was  an  Amur  Falcon  shortly  after  its  discovery,  but  the  evidence  to 
confirm  these  suspicions  did  not  arrive  until  too  late! 

‘As  already  reported  in  the  species  comment  in  the  2009  BBRC  Annual  Report  (Brit.  Birds  103: 
577-578),  the  1984  record  was  not  reviewed  by  BBRC  once  the  French  rarities  committee  (CAF) 
confirmed  that  they  considered  the  individuals  involved  to  be  escapees.  When  birds  cross 
national  boundaries,  we  are  always  keen  to  attempt  to  maintain  a consistency  of  approach  with 
decisions  made  by  our  colleagues  in  Europe.  However,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  are 
previous  potential  Amur  Falcon  candidates  lurking  among  the  Red-footed  Falcon  descriptions  in 
the  BBRC  archives.  We  urge  observers  and  recorders  to  draw  our  attention  to  any  other  possible 
records  they  may  be  aware  of. 

‘This  is  yet  another  example  of  a first  for  Britain  being  identified  retrospectively  from  photo- 
graphs, previous  examples  of  which  have  included  Yellow-nosed  Albatross  Thalassarche 
chlororhynchos , Long-billed  Murrelet  Brachyramphus  perdix  and  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  coronatus.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  on  the  proportion  of  British  firsts  in  the  last  ten 
years  that  have  been  “discovered”  in  this  way,  a phenomenon  that  has  only  become  established 
following  the  development  of  digital  photography  and  the  rise  of  the  internet.  However,  this 
appears  to  be  the  first  instance  of  a bird  that  was  seen  by  birders  but  for  which  a comprehensive 
description  was  not  obtained,  even  though  the  species  involved  was  a county  rarity.  This  does 
reflect  the  shift  in  attitudes  away  from  the  notebook  as  the  principal  means  of  providing  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  ensure  that  the  adjudicating  records  committee  will  consider  the  record  accept- 
able. Would  this  bird  have  been  identifiable  as  an  Amur  Falcon  if  it  had  not  been  photographed? 
Of  course  not,  further  reinforcing  the  value  of  images  in  determining  the  outcome  where  identi- 
fications are  subtle  and  difficult.  With  many  more  observers  investing  in  telephoto  lenses  or 
cameras  for  digiscoping,  combined  with  the  proliferation  of  websites  to  share  images,  it  is  surely 
only  a matter  of  time  before  these  circumstances  are  repeated.’ 

Martin  Collinson,  BOURC  Chairman,  commented:  ‘It  might  well  have  been  possible  to  iden- 
tify this  bird  before  it  left,  but  the  army  of  online  experts  queuing  up  on  BirdForum  to  air  their 
retrospective  views  were  perhaps  underestimating  the  problems  associated  with  obtaining 
feather-perfect  field  observations  of  flying  falcons.  Nevertheless,  BOURC  concurred  that  the  bird 
was,  eventually,  identified  correctly.  This  left  only  a consideration  of  provenance.  Amur  Falcons 
are  not  thought  to  be  held  in  captivity  in  Europe,  although  the  possibility  that  birds  are  occasion- 
ally imported  cannot  be  discounted.  As  mentioned  in  this  account,  the  origins  of  the  serially 
unfortunate  1984  individual  are  distinctly  suspect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  species  is  a long-dis- 
tance migrant  with  a proven  track  record  of  vagrancy.  The  distance  between  northern  England 
and  the  nearest  breeding  areas,  approximately  6,600  km,  is  similar  to  that  normally  migrated 
non-stop  between  India  and  southeast  Africa  by  this  species.  There  was  a significant  arrival  of 
raptors  in  the  northeast  of  England  in  the  days  preceding  the  discovery  of  this  bird,  and  the  evi- 
dence pointed  to  natural  vagrancy.  In  light  of  this,  BOURC  added  the  species  to  Category  A,  and 
further  records  can  perhaps  be  expected.’ 
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From  the  Rarities  Committee’s  files 

Identification  of 
Caspian  Gull 

Part  2:  phenotypic  variability  and  the 
field  characteristics  of  hybrids 

Chris  Gibbins,  Grzegorz  Neubauer  and  Brian  J.  Small 

Abstract  Variability  in  large 
gulls  creates  problems  for  field 
* / observers,  not  least  because  of 

the  possibility  that  hybridisation 
might  be  responsible  for 

the  appearance  of  what  are 

perceived  to  be  atypical 
individuals.  However,  without 
detailed  information  on  the 
phenotypic  variability  in  birds  of 
known  provenance,  it  is  difficult  to  resolve  debates  about  the  identification  of  such 
atypical  birds.  This  paper  is  the  first  attempt  to  develop  a quantitative  system  to 
address  this  problem.  We  use  numerical  scores  from  a sample  of  404  birds 
(including  pure  and  hybrid  individuals)  to  describe  objectively  patterns  of  variability 
in  the  structural  and  plumage  traits  traditionally  used  to  identify  Caspian  Gulls 
Larus  cachinnans.  Our  results  lend  statistical  support  to  many  of  these  traits  but 
also  indicate  that  some  traits  are  less  useful  than  previously  thought.  There  was 
considerable  overlap  between  Herring  L.  argentatus  and  Caspian  Gulls  in  the 
scores  for  individual  traits,  but  little  or  no  overlap  in  summed  values.  While  many 
hybrids  had  intermediate  sum  scores,  others  overlapped  with  one  of  their  parents 
in  certain  characters,  indicating  that  they  cannot  be  identified  with  any  degree  of 
confidence.  This  emphasises  the  need  for  caution  when  dealing  with  Caspian  Gull 
records. There  are  limitations  to  our  approach  and  there  remains  a need  for  more 
data  on  hybrids.  Nonetheless,  the  paper  provides  an  objective  framework  for  the 
treatment  of  less  typical  Caspian  Gulls  and  suspected  hybrids.  We  suggest  specific 
threshold  scores  that  can  be  used  as  an  aid  to  records  assessment,  to  separate 
acceptable  birds  from  those  which  show  a combination  of  traits  that  make  their 
identification  unsafe.  Application  of  the  scoring  system  requires  careful  observation 
and  good-quality  photographs,  so  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  score  candidate 
birds. We  discuss  how  incompletely  documented  birds  can  be  treated. 
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Introduction  and  aims 

Part  1 of  this  paper  (Gibbins  et  al.  2010)  dealt 
with  the  identification  of  typical  Caspian 
Gulls  Larus  cachinnans.  It  summarised  pub- 
lished literature  and  presented  results  from 
ongoing  field  studies  in  order  to  help 
observers  and  records  committees  identify 
and  assess  typical  Caspian  Gulls  (plate  394). 
In  part  2 we  focus  on  the  identification  of 
less  typical  individuals  and  present  informa- 
tion on  the  appearance  of  hybrids. 

Most  birders  are  aware  that  large  gulls 
show  a considerable  degree  of  variability.  In 
part  1,  ‘normal’  variability  among  Caspian 
Gulls  (that  might  be  encountered  on  a 
regular  basis)  was  described.  For  example,  we 
discussed  the  variability  in  the  eye  colour  of 
adult  birds,  emphasising  that  not  all  Caspian 
Gulls  look  dark-eyed  in  the  field.  Such  vari- 
ability is  dealt  with  routinely  by  birders,  and 
perhaps  largely  without  explicitly  quantifying 
or  assessing  it.  However,  at  some  point,  a par- 
ticular trait  becomes  unusual  rather  than 
part  of  the  expected  variability  - for  example, 
an  adult  Caspian  Gull  with  a thayeri  pattern 
on  P10  (plate  395).  In  order  to  assess  whether 
such  a bird  can  still  be  identified  safely,  infor- 
mation is  required  on  the  frequency  of  this 
pattern  in  proven  Caspian  Gulls.  More  diffi- 
cult problems  come  with  those  birds  that 
show  more  than  one  unusual  trait  - for 
example,  if  a bird  has  pale  eyes  and/or  a 
robust  bill  in  addition  to  an  unusual  primary 
pattern,  we  might  begin  to  question  its  iden- 
tification. At  this  point  we  need  a more 
formal  way  of  dealing  with  the  variability,  to 
set  limits  to  the  ‘acceptable  variability’  of 
individual  traits  and  to  isolate  the  point  at 
which  the  identification  of  a particular  indi- 
vidual becomes  unsafe,  owing  to  a combina- 
tion of  unusual  features. 

In  terms  of  the  Caspian  Gull,  the  need  to 
define  limits  within  which  birds  are  safely 
identifiable  is  brought  into  sharp  focus 
because  of  hybridisation.  As  the  species  has 
expanded  its  range  westwards,  it  has  come 
into  contact  with  other  gulls.  Ongoing  work 
in  the  mixed  Herring  L.  argentatus  and 
Caspian  Gull  colonies  in  Poland  (Neubauer 
et  al.  2006,  2009)  is  shedding  light  on  the  fre- 
quency of  hybrid  pairing  and,  through 
ringing  data,  the  appearance  and  dispersal  of 
hybrid  offspring  (Beran  et  al.  2010;  Neubauer 


et  al.  2010).  Numerous  proven  (ringed)  and 
suspected  (unringed)  hybrids  have  reached 
western  Europe  and  Britain,  and  thus  raise 
concerns  over  the  identification  of  putative 
Caspian  Gulls  that  show  one  or  more  atypical 
features.  Nonetheless,  the  hybrid  issue  needs 
to  be  set  against  the  growing  realisation  that 
Caspian  Gulls,  like  all  other  large  gulls,  show 
a considerable  degree  of  variability. 

Against  this  background,  in  part  2 of  this 
paper  we:  (a)  outline  some  of  the  extremes  of 
variability  shown  by  Caspian  Gull;  (b)  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  features  that,  individ- 
ually or  in  combination,  can  be  used  to 
identify  Caspian  Gulls  with  confidence  (and 
in  so  doing  highlight  those  traits  which  make 
the  identification  of  certain  individuals 
unsafe);  and  (c)  highlight  areas  where  further 
research  is  needed  to  resolve  debates  about 
the  identification  of  less  typical  Caspian 
Gulls.  Essentially,  we  take  the  key  features 
that  have  traditionally  been  used  to  identify 
Caspian  Gulls  (see  part  1)  and  make  a quan- 
titative assessment  of  the  extent  of  their 
overlap  with  Herring  Gulls  and  hybrids 
between  the  two  species.  The  resulting  statis- 
tics allow  us  to  determine  how  useful  these 
features  are  for  identification. 

The  summary  section  of  the  paper  (p. 
740)  distils  our  key  findings;  those  readers 
less  interested  in  the  more  technical  aspects 
of  the  work,  or  the  full  details  of  the  patterns 
of  phenotypic  variability,  may  wish  to  go 
directly  to  this  section.  In  combination  with 
the  tables  and  plates,  they  will  find  sufficient 
information  in  the  summary  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  most  useful  identifica- 
tion features  for  less  typical  birds,  the  extent 
of  overlap  between  pure  Herring  and 
Caspian  Gulls,  and  the  characteristics  that 
point  to  a bird  being  a likely  hybrid. 

Approach 

Sample  birds  and  scoring  system 

The  paper  is  based  on  studies  of  Caspian 
Gulls  in  the  Ukraine,  Romania,  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Poland,  and  Herring  Gulls  in 
Britain  and  Poland  (fig.  1).  Owing  to  the 
availability  of  data  and  the  extreme  vari- 
ability of  other  age  groups,  we  focus  on  adult 
birds  and  those  in  first-winter  (1W)  plumage 
(defined  further  below).  However,  some 
information  on  the  variability  of  birds  in 
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juvenile  plumage  is  also  presented. 

We  have  been  able  to  examine  large 
numbers  of  breeding  adults  in  the  hand, 
through  work  in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the 
mixed  colonies  in  Poland;  this  has  allowed  us 
to  develop  criteria  based  on  detailed  in-hand 
examination  of  primary  and  bare-part  pat- 
terns. Adult  gulls  trapped  in  mixed  colonies 
have  been  assigned  to  species  based  on  a 
combination  of  genetic  markers  (see  Gay  et 
al.  2007)  and  phenotypic  traits.  In  the  best- 


studied  colony,  in  Poland,  individuals  inter- 
mediate between  Herring  and  Caspian  Gull 
accounted  for  27-35%  of  all  birds;  mixed 
pairs  involving  pure  individuals  of  the  two 
species  occurred  fairly  regularly  (c.  15%  of  all 
pairs),  while  pairs  involving  at  least  one 
intermediate  individual  were  even  more 
frequent  (40-50%;  Neubauer  et  al.  2009). 

The  choice  of  study  locations  and  data 
collected  in  each  location  was  based  on  our 
desire  to  sample  hybrids  from  mixed-species 


394.  2CY  Caspian  Gull  (first-winter  plumage), 
Vrbice,  Czech  Republic,  March  20 1 I .This  is  a 
textbook  bird  in  every  respect,  and  it  has  the 
ring  to  prove  its  credentials  (PUNU  was  ringed 
as  a chick  in  the  Ukraine).  However,  not  all 
Caspian  Gulls  are  this  distinctive,  and  not  all 
carry  a helpful  ring.  Unringed  and  less  typical 
individuals  can  create  identification  headaches, 
especially  given  the  problems  posed  by  hybrid 
Caspian  x Herring  Gulls. 


395.  Adult  (or  near-adult)  Caspian  Gull,  Histria, 
Romania,  September  2006.  Data  collected  for 
this  study  show  that  the  pattern  on  PI 0 is 
relatively  stable  in  pure  Caspian  Gull  and  hence 
critical  for  identification.  However,  there  is  some 
variability  in  this  feature. This  bird,  for  example, 
shows  a thayeri  pattern  on  the  outermost 
primary  (P 1 0)  as  well  as  P9. 


396.  I0CY  male  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring  Gull.Wtocfawek,  central  Poland,  2nd  May  2005.  Ringed  as 
a chick  at  middle  Vistula,  south  of  Warsaw,  in  May  1995.  Like  many  hybrids,  this  bird  is  intermediate  in 
appearance:  note  the  slightly  dark-spotted  iris  (scored  as  2;  see  table  I)  and  slim  bill  (scored  I ; actual 
bill  ratio  computed  from  depth/length  measurements  was  3.21,  thus  matching  Caspian  perfectly;  see 
Neubauer  et  al.  2007).  Both  of  these  features  exclude  pure  Herring.  Conversely,  in  PI0  there  is  more 
black  than  white  and  the  short  tongue  is  grey,  features  that  exclude  pure  Caspian. This  combination 
of  characters  means  that  the  bird  would  be  unacceptable  as  a pure  Caspian  and  also  out  of  the  range 
of  pure  Herring;  if  unringed,  such  a bird  should  be  left  as  unidentified  and  flagged  as  a likely  hybrid. 
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colonies  (e.g.  Poland)  and  pure  individuals 
from  core  areas,  away  from  the  hybrid  zones 
(e.g.  Caspian  Gulls  in  Ukraine  and  Romania). 
However,  practical  constraints  dictated  that 
sampling  from  core  areas  was  not  possible  for 
all  age  classes.  For  example,  GN  lives  in  Poland, 
where  he  has  the  necessary  licences  to  handle 
birds  and  take  blood  samples.  Thus,  out  of 
necessity,  sample  data  on  adult  Herring  Gulls 
are  from  his  long-term,  mixed-species  study 
colonies  in  Poland.  To  increase  our  sample  size, 
data  from  1W  birds  photographed  in  core 
areas  were  supplemented  with  data  from 
Poland  and  Latvia.  Ringed  Caspian  Gulls  in  the 
sample  came  predominantly  from  the  core 
range  in  the  Ukraine,  where  the  influence  of 
other  species  should  be  minimal.  Ringed  birds 
of  known  provenance  in  the  sample  showed 
patterns  similar  to  unringed  ones,  so  we  have 


no  concerns  that  the  inclusion  of  Herring  and 
Caspian  Gulls  from  the  hybrid  zone  under- 
mines our  general  conclusions. 

Birds  ringed  in  the  hybrid  zone  were  con- 
sidered hybrids  based  on  certain  knowledge 
of  both  parents  (through  observations  of 
nest  attendance).  Parentage  was  not  con- 
firmed genetically,  other  than  for  one  indi- 
vidual (depicted  in  plate  407).  However, 
preliminary  results  of  an  ongoing  study  in 
the  colony  where  these  hybrids  come  from 
indicate  that  cases  of  extra-pair  young  (off- 
spring that  are  fathered  outside  the  pair 
bond)  are  not  common  (c.  15%  among  over 
200  chicks  from  62  families;  M.  Zagalska- 
Neubauer  and  G.  Neubauer,  unpubl.).  Thus, 
we  assume  that  the  likelihood  of  an  extra, 
unknown  adult  attending  the  nest  is  low. 

In  order  to  assess  phenotypic  variability 


Fig.  I . Location  of  sampling  areas  relative  to  the  distribution  of  Herring  Larus  argentatus  and 
Caspian  Gulls  L cachinnans.  For  completeness,  the  breeding  range  of  Yellow-legged  Gull  L michahellis 
is  also  shown. The  distributions  are  taken  from  Mailing  Olsen  & Larsson  (2003).  However,  for 
Caspian  Gull  we  have  added  shading  (light  green)  to  include  recently  colonised  areas  in  Poland. This 
species  has  also  colonised  inland  Russia,  Belarus  and  Lithuania,  and  is  known  to  breed  in  eastern 
Germany,  but  the  paucity  of  data  from  these  areas  means  that  the  distribution  shown  in  this  figure 
is  best  treated  as  approximate. The  two  black  lines  delimit  the  approximate  hybrid  zone,  based  on 
the  best  available  current  knowledge. 
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397.  Male  hybrid  Caspian  x 
Herring  Gull  in  a breeding 
territory,  Wtocfawek,  central 
Poland,  April  2008.  The  same 
bird  as  in  plates  396  & 398 
(the  red  colour  ring  was 
replaced  in  2005).  Note  the 
typical  Caspian  Gull  structure 
in  this  pose;  in  many  larger- 
billed  Caspians,  as  well  as 
some  slimmer-billed  birds 
such  as  this  hybrid,  the  bill, 
despite  being  deep  at  the 
base,  lacks  a gonys  bulge 
and  so  the  bill  tapers 
continuously  and  markedly 
towards  the  tip. 


398.  Male  hybrid  Caspian  x 
Herring  Gull,  Konin,  central 
Poland,  October  2003. The 
same  bird  as  in  plates  396  & 
397,  photographed  c.  70  km 
south  of  the  breeding  colony. 
Note  the  dense  and  rather 
diffuse  Herring  Gull-like 
head-streaking  on  this  date, 
when  the  bird  is  in  nearly 
complete  winter  plumage 
(the  two  outer  primaries  are 
not  fully  grown  yet,  so  it  has 
still  to  complete  the  moult). 
In  practice,  such  a heavily 
streaked  individual  would 
arouse  suspicion  even 
without  the  ring  (and  the 
bird’s  known  history). 

399.  6CY  hybrid  Caspian  x 
Herring  Gull,  Pohlsche 
Heide,  Germany,  2 1 st  January 
2010.  Mother  known  as 
Herring  and  father  as 
Caspian;  ringed  as  a chick  in 
central  Poland  on  14th  May 
2005. This  hybrid  is  strikingly 
Caspian-like,  particularly  the 
elegant  structure  and  slim 
bill,  pure  white  head,  and  P 1 0 
with  less  black  than  white 
and  a virtually  pure  white 
tip.  However,  the  PI0  tongue 
was  grey  and  the  eyes  pale 
and  unspotted.  Its  overall 
score  was  9,  and  most  UK 
birders  would  probably 
identify  this  bird  as  a 
Caspian  Gull. 
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quantitatively,  and  hence  the  frequency  of 
extremes,  we  developed  a scoring  system  that 
allows  patterns  of  variability  in  adult  and  1W 
birds  to  be  described  in  a multivariate  way. 
Similar  approaches  have  been  used  previously 
to  produce  so-called  ‘hybrid  indices’,  where 
there  is  a need  for  formal  and  objective  assess- 
ment of  the  position  of  a particular  individual 
between  parental  (pure)  species  in  ‘pheno- 
typic space’  (see  Bell  1997  and  Good  et  al. 
2000  for  examples  of  a similar  system  of 
scoring  for  Western  L.  occidentalis  and  Glau- 
cous-winged Gulls  L.  glaucescens  in  the  Pacific 
hybrid  zone).  Application  of  the  system 
involves  scoring  individual  birds  based  on  a 
number  of  traits.  The  traits  we  chose  to 
include  (tables  1 & 2)  are  only  those  that  are 
generally  regarded  as  being  useful  in  the  iden- 
tification of  Caspian  Gull.  This  allowed  us  to 
maximise  between-species  differences,  since 
using  traits  known  not  to  differ  (or  to  differ 
only  slightly)  would  obscure  patterns.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  recognise  that  the 
traits  do  not  represent  a full  phenotypic  char- 
acterisation of  the  species  and  that  the 
approach  focuses  on  only  the  most  divergent 
traits. 

For  each  trait,  we  developed  scores  that 
reflect  observed  patterns  of  variability.  The 
system  was  intended  to  allow  the  separation 
of  Herring  and  Caspian  Gulls  and  their 
hybrids.  Scores  were  intentionally  polarised, 
with  high  scores  corresponding  to  Herring 
Gull  and  low  scores  to  Caspian.  The  system  is 
categorical  and  so  cannot  fully  capture  the 
true  nature  of  the  continuous  variability 
observed  for  each  trait.  It  would  be  possible 
to  develop  a more  complex  system  (e.g.  with 
more  categories  within  each  trait  in  order  to 
better  capture  subtle  variability)  but,  because 
we  wanted  to  produce  something  that  was 
relatively  simple  and  useful  for  birders  in  the 
field,  we  kept  the  number  of  categories  to  a 
minimum.  For  the  same  reason,  we  avoided 
the  use  of  absolute  measurements  and 
detailed  biometrics;  traits  that  involve  assess- 
ment of  length  or  other  dimensions  are  all 
expressed  in  relative  terms  (i.e.  as  ratios). 

Adult  birds 

Adults  were  scored  using  measurements,  and 
the  appearance  of  features  observed  in  pho- 
tographs of  the  head  and  wing-tip  of  birds 


captured  in  Ukrainian  and  Polish  colonies 
during  the  breeding  season  (Caspian  n=100, 
Herring  n=132,  known  hybrids  n=12).  All 
the  adult  Herring  Gulls  sampled  were  from 
Poland,  and  so  were  of  the  nominate  race 
argentatus.  Birds  of  this  race  can  be  extremely 
similar  to  Caspian  Gull  in  plumage  (e.g. 
primary  pattern)  and  bare-part  colours,  and 
thus  are  a potential  pitfall.  It  was  not  felt  nec- 
essary to  include  L.  a.  argenteus  in  the  sample 
because  this  race  differs  considerably  from 
Caspian  in  adult  plumage  and  so  should  not 
present  any  identification  problems. 

Eye  pigmentation  and  orbital-ring  colour 
were  assessed  in  the  field,  with  each  assigned 
a score  as  per  table  1.  Wings  were  held  open, 
photographed  and  a number  of  aspects  of 
the  primary  pattern  were  assessed  from  these 
images.  Advances  in  digital  photography 
mean  that  it  is  possible  to  capture  high- 
quality  images  of  birds  in  the  field,  either  in 
flight  or  while  wing-stretching,  and  these  can 
be  used  by  birders  to  assess  details  of  the 
wing-tip  pattern.  Thus,  while  the  scoring 
system  is  relatively  detailed,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  capture  all  the  necessary  features  in 
photographs  of  birds  in  the  field  and  hence 
score  an  adult  gull’s  wing-tip  pattern  in  the 
same  way  as  we  have  done  using  photographs 
of  birds  in  the  hand. 

Bill  shape  was  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  bill 
length  (measured  in  the  standard  way,  along 
the  culmen)  to  depth  at  the  gonys,  with  the 
ratio  being  scored  as  per  table  1.  Leg  length 
was  measured  in  millimetres  and  then  con- 
verted to  a trait  score,  to  reflect  how  long- 
legged  each  bird  might  appear  in  the  field. 
The  trait  score  for  each  bird  was  based  on  its 
length  relative  to  the  mean  length  of  all  indi- 
viduals of  that  sex  in  the  sample;  since  we 
were  interested  in  the  relative  leg  length  of  an 
individual  irrespective  of  species,  the  means 
were  calculated  from  data  pooled  across  both 
species  (but  separately  for  each  sex).  Thus, 
each  bird  was  scored  as  having  relatively 
short,  relatively  long  or  average-length  legs, 
given  its  sex.  We  did  not  include  leg  colour  in 
the  adult  criteria  as  this  is  well  known  to 
overlap  completely  between  Herring  and 
Caspian  Gull  - both  species  can  have  either 
pink  or  bright  yellow  legs  and  so  this  feature 
is  of  little  value  in  identification  (details  in 
part  1). 
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First-winter  birds 

For  1W  birds,  traits  included  aspects  of 
structure,  plumage  and  moult  (table  2). 
Scoring  of  sample  birds  (Herring  n = 85, 
Caspian  n=63,  hybrids  n=12)  was  under- 
taken using  digital  photographs  taken  in  the 
field  between  October  and  March.  The  1W 
Herring  Gulls  were  all  from  Scotland,  while 
the  Caspian  Gulls  were  from  the  Ukraine, 
Romania,  Poland  and  Latvia.  Only  perfectly 
side-on  images  were  used,  because  of  the 
need  to  measure  relative  lengths  and  depths 
(and  calculate  ratios)  for  bill  and  wing-tip 
features. 

The  moult  traits  represented  an  assess- 


ment of  the  extent  of  post-juvenile  moult. 
This  moult  takes  place  soon  after  first-cal- 
endar-year  (ICY)  individuals  gain  independ- 
ence and  continues  through  the  autumn, 
before  being  suspended  for  the  winter.  To 
score  birds  it  was  first  necessary  to  set  a cut- 
off point  that  represents  the  end  of  the 
moult.  We  did  this  based  on  moult  scores  for 
a sample  of  Caspian  Gulls  (fig.  2).  The 
maximum  scores  were  reached  by  October, 
with  no  statistically  significant  increase 
beyond  this  point.  This  indicates  that  most 
birds  complete  the  post-juvenile  moult  by 
October,  with  no  (or  only  exceptional) 
further  replacement  of  feathers  beyond  this 


Table  1.  Traits  and  scores  used  to  characterise  adult  gulls  in  this  study.  These  are  the  traits  that 

have  long  been  used  in 

Caspian  Gull  Larus  cachirmans  identification,  so  in  essence  all  we  have  done 

is  to  allocate  scores  to  each  one. The  scores  allow  patterns  of  variability  in  each  trait  to  be 

assessed  quantitatively. 

Trait 

Score 

Description 

P10  overall  pattern: 

0 

less  black  than  white 

white  to  black  ratio 

1 

approximately  equal  black  and  white 

2 

more  black  than  white 

P10:  white  tip 

0 

clear  white,  no  signs  of  black 

1 

small  dark  spots  on  one  or  both  webs 

2 

incomplete  subterminal  bar  (two  large  black  spots,  one  on  each  web  or  an 
unconnected  bar,  broken  in  the  middle) 

3 

complete  subterminal  bar 

P10:  tongue 

0 

white  or  whitish 

1 

greyish,  paler  than  mantle 

2 

same  shade  as  mantle 

P5:  extent  of  black 

0 

black  on  both  webs  connected,  forming  band,  black  of  equal  depth  on  each  web 

1 

black  on  both  webs  connected,  forming  band,  black  on  outer  web  deeper  than  inner 

2 

black  on  both  webs,  but  isolated  spots  (=  incomplete  bar) 

3 

black  on  outer  web  only 

4 

no  black 

P4:  extent  of  black 

0 

black  on  both  webs 

1 

black  on  one  web  only 

2 

no  black 

Iris  peppering 

0 

dark-looking,  >50%  covered  by  dark  spotting/peppering 

1 

moderately  dark,  with  10-50%  of  the  area  spotted 

2 

single  or  very  few  dark  spots  (area  <10%) 

3 

no  dark  spotting  on  iris 

Eye-ring  colour 

0 

dark/deep  orange  to  red 

1 

pale  to  moderately  orange 

2 

yellow 

Bill  shape 

0 

very  long  and  slim,  with  little/no  visible  gonydeal  angle  (L:D  ratio  >2.8) 

1 

slim,  slight  gonydeal  angle  (ratio  2.4-2.79) 

2 

intermediate  (ratio  2.0-2.39) 

3 

short  and  deep,  well-marked  gonydeal  angle  (ratio  <2.0) 

Leg  length 

0 

long 

1 

moderately  long 

2 

short 
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Table  2.  Traits  and  scores  used  to  characterise  birds  in  first-winter  plumage  (October-March 
inclusive). 

Trait  Score  Description 

Extent  of  0 no  first-generation  feathers  remaining 

scapular  moult  1 a small  number  (<14)  of  first-generation  feathers  remaining 

2 a significant  number  (>14)  of  first-generation  feathers  remaining 

Greater- covert 

0 

simple  pattern  with  brown  centres  and  sharp  white  edges,  with  no  white 

pattern 

vermiculation  or  notching 

1 

white  edges  with  delicate  notches  or  vermiculation;  or  dark  brown  centre  with 
white  tip  to  14  of  length  (i.e.  white  restricted  to  tip  or  distal  third) 

2 

dear  white  notches/barring  creating  a delicate  ‘piano  key’  pattern  along  the  whole 
edge/feather;  but  much  of  feather  dark 

3 

lots  of  white  (more  than  Vi  of  coverts  looking  white)  distributed  along  the  whole 
feather,  or  a bold  notching  (‘piano  key’  pattern) 

Ventral  bulge 

0 

present 

1 

absent 

Primary  projection 

0 

very  long  (ratio  >0.6) 

1 

moderately  long  (ratio  0.5-0.59) 

2 

medium  (ratio  0.4-0.49) 

3 

short  (ratio  <0.4) 

Moult:  greater 

0 

all  or  almost  all  new  (>75%) 

coverts 

1 

51-75%  new 

2 

34—50%  new 

3 

10-33%  new 

4 

one  or  two  feathers  moulted 

5 

no  moult 

Moult:  median 

0 

all  or  almost  all  new  (>75%) 

coverts 

1 

51-75%  new 

2 

34—50%  new 

3 

10-33%  new 

4 

one  or  two  feathers  moulted 

5 

no  moult 

Moult:  tertials 

0 

3 or  more  new 

1 

2 new 

2 

1 new 

3 

all  old 

Darkness  of 

0 

totally  white 

head  and  body 

1 

reduced  grey  wash  or  streaking  (confined  to  flanks  and/or  single  streaks  around  nape) 

2 

light  streaking/wash  to  head  (inch  some  dark  around  eye);  isolated  streaks/blotches 
on  body.  Overall,  body  looks  more  white  than  brown 

3 

well  streaked:  dark  mask  around  eye  and/or  streaking  covering  the  whole  head/face; 
body  with  extensive  but  moderately  dense  streaks/mottles 

4 

strong  and  dense  streaking/mottling  on  body  and  head  making  it  appear  almost 
wholly  dark 

First-generation 

0 

diffuse  white  tip  (like  Common  Gull  Larus  canus ) 

tertial  pattern 

1 

fine  pale  fringe  around  distal  portion  (like  classic  michahellis),  possibly  also  with 
some  vermiculations 

2 

edges  moderately  notched 

3 

edges  strongly  notched  and/or  some  dark  barring  or  pale  patches  across  the  feather 
on  some  or  all  tertials 

Second-generation 

0 

uniformly  silvery-grey,  darker  patterning  absent  or  very  faint 

scapular  pattern 

1 

silvery-grey  background,  pattern  stronger  than  on  0,  but  lacks  strong  barring  or 
central  dark  diamonds  (only  dark  shafts  and  subtle  anchors),  with  only  a minority 
(one  or  two)  of  such  feathers  admixed 

2 

strong,  contrasting  shaft-streaks,  anchors  and/or  dark  central  diamonds,  but  these 
more  patterned  feathers  are  less  than  Vi  of  all;  ground  colour  creamy  or  silvery-grey, 
possibly  with  some  grey  feathers  mixed  in 

3 

strong  pattern  described  in  2 on  most  (more  than  Vi)  of  feathers,  but  possibly  also 
one  or  two  plain  grey  feathers  or  feathers  with  grey  ground  tone 

4 

all  feathers  contrastingly  patterned  (with  dark  cross  bars  or  diamonds),  lacking  plain 
grey  feathers;  feather  centres  buffy-brown 
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Fig.  2.  Moult  scores  (mean  and  SE)  from  a sample  of  first-winter 
Caspian  Gulls  Larus  cachinnans  in  southern  Poland  (n=l  1 4). The  score  for 
each  bird  is  the  sum  of  values  for  moult  in  its  lesser,  median  and  greater 
coverts  and  tertials.  For  coverts,  scores  are  categorical:  0=no  moult, 

1 = 1-3  new  feathers,  2=more  than  3 feathers  but  less  than  a third  of 
total,  3=between  a third  and  a half  of  all  feathers,  and  4=more  than  half 
of  all  feathers  in  the  group. Tertial  scores  are  simply  the  number  of  new 
feathers  present.  Values  shown  in  the  plot  are  the  number  of  individuals 
scored  in  each  month. 


point.  Thus,  to  assess  the  final  extent  of  the 
post-juvenile  moult,  sample  birds  had  to  be 
from  October  or  later.  Moult  commences 
again  in  the  spring,  with  feathers  being 
dropped  and  replaced  from  April  onwards. 
We  therefore  set  the  window  within  which  to 
sample  1W  birds  as  being  from  October  to 
March  inclusive. 

Primary  projection  (fig.  3)  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a ventral  bulge  are  potentially  useful 
in  identification,  and  so  were  assessed  for  1W 
birds.  However,  differences  in  posture  mean 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  and  assess 
these  traits  in  the  hand  in  a way  that  is  useful 
for  field  identification.  Thus,  primary  projec- 
tion and  presence  of  a ventral  bulge  were  not 
assessed  for  adult  birds,  and  we  assume  that 
results  for  1W  birds  are  valid  for  adults. 

The  full  length  of  the  culmen  is  not  visible 
from  the  side  because  of  feathering.  Thus,  for 
1W  birds  we  had  to  use  a different  bill-length 
dimension  from  that  for  adults.  We  assessed 
bill  length  in  1W  birds  from  the  distal  point 
of  the  feathering  to  the  bill  tip  and  used  this 
to  calculate  lengthidepth  ratios  and  scores 
(see  fig.  3).  We  do  not  use  these  data  to 
generate  overall  bill  length:depth  frequency 
statistics  for  Caspian  versus  Herring  Gull  (we 
use  the  adult  data  for  this),  but  instead  use 
them  to  calculate  overall  trait  scores  for 


individual  1W  birds 
(see  ‘Data  analysis’, 
below).  The  different 
measuring  techniques 
result  in  different  ratio 
values  (greater  for  in- 
hand measurements), 
but  the  relative  differ- 
ences between  species 
remain  constant 
(see  Neubauer  et  al. 
2006  for  discussion). 
Appendix  1 shows  the 
raw  ratios  calculated 
for  all  1W  birds  from 
photographs;  these 
should  be  useful  for 
birders  assessing  ratios 
in  the  field. 

Relative  leg  length 
for  1W  birds  was 
assessed  from  photo- 
graphs, with  each  bird 
scored  according  to  whether  its  legs  looked 
short,  moderately  long  or  long.  As  with  the 
bill-length  dimensions,  these  data  were  used 
only  to  calculate  sum  trait  scores  for  each 
bird;  assessment  of  the  frequency  of  different 
leg  lengths  in  the  two  species  is  based  only  on 
data  for  adults. 

In  very  few  cases  were  high-quality  photo- 
graphs available  both  in  flight  and  on  the 
ground  for  the  same  individual  gull.  While 
traits  visible  only  in  flight  are  important  for 
field  identification  of  1W  birds  (specifically 
the  underwing  pattern),  the  lack  of  matching 
image  sets  meant  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
incorporate  in-flight  criteria  into  the  scoring 
system  for  this  age  group.  We  therefore  treat 
variability  in  the  underwing  pattern  sepa- 
rately. 

Data  analysis 

The  variability  of  individual  traits,  and  hence 
the  extremes  recorded  in  each  species,  was 
assessed  simply  by  looking  at  the  frequency 
statistics  for  individual  trait  scores.  Each  bird 
was  also  given  an  overall  score,  calculated  by 
summing  the  scores  across  all  traits.  Species 
were  then  compared  by  looking  at  patterns  in 
sum  scores.  These  simple  analyses  permitted 
an  assessment  of  the  magnitude  and  nature 
of  variability  in  the  traits  typically  used  to 
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identify  Caspian  Gulls,  and  consequently 
overlap  between  species  in  either  individual 
traits  or  sum  scores. 

Principal  Component  Analysis  (PCA)  was 
used  to  visualise  patterns  of  variability 
between  individual  birds  in  a truly  multi- 
variate way  and  to  help  identify  (statistically) 
those  traits  which  are  most  useful  for  distin- 
guishing the  two  species.  Appendix  2 gives 
further  details  of  this  technique.  PCA  pro- 
duces an  easy-to-interpret,  two-dimensional 
diagram  (an  ordination  biplot)  in  which  the 
distances  between  samples  (birds)  reflect  the 
overall  similarity  of  each  individual  to  all 
other  individuals.  This  overall  similarity  is 
calculated  by  integrating  all  the  measured 
characteristics,  in  our  case  the  quantitative 
values  (scores)  of  each 
trait.  On  the  diagram, 
traits  are  represented  as 
arrows,  with  the  length 
of  the  arrow  for  a given 
trait  being  propor- 
tional to  its  impor- 
tance in  driving 
patterns  of  similarity 
between  sample  birds. 

Fundamentally,  we 
were  interested  in 
assessing:  (1)  the 

extent  to  which 
Caspian  and  Herring 
Gulls  separated  out  on 
the  PCA  biplots;  and 
(2)  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  hybrids.  Inter- 
preting this  PCA 
together  with  the  indi- 
vidual trait  scores  gives 
us  a quantitative  basis 
for  deciding  whether  a 
particular  extreme 
individual  can  be  iden- 
tified safely  or  not.  We 
do  not  expect  that 
birders  will  analyse 
candidate  birds  using 
PCA,  and  so  we  also 
present  a means  of 
placing  a given  bird  in 
PCA-defined  multi- 
variate space  using  its 
trait  score  (Appendix 


3).  In  this  way,  the  position  of  a given  bird 
relative  to  pure  and  hybrid  individuals  can  be 
determined  quickly  and  easily. 

Identification  of  adult  birds 

Table  3 summarises  statistical  data  on  the  fre- 
quency of  different  trait  scores  for  adult  gulls. 
The  following  text  uses  those  data  to  assess 
the  reliability  of  features  used  to  identify 
Caspian  Gulls.  The  focus  is  on  the  extreme 
values  and  the  extent  of  overlap  between  the 
species  at  these  extremes. 

Variability  in  structure 

The  basic  differences  in  structure  between 
Caspian  and  Herring  Gull  were  outlined  in 
part  1 (Gibbins  et  al.  2010).  The  quantitative 


Fig.  3.  Measurements  used  to  derive  bill-length  to  depth  and  primary- 
projection  ratios  for  the  sample  of  first-winter  birds.  Bill  ratio  is  calculated 
as  L/D,  primary  projection  as  l/L  (projection  beyond  tail/length  beyond 
tertials).  Both  images  show  Caspian  Gulls  Larus  cachinnans:  the  upper 
bird  is  from  Riga,  Latvia,  and  the  lower  is  from  Preila,  Lithuania  (both 
September  20 1 0). 
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data  from  our  sample  birds  indicate  that  bill 
shape  and  leg  length  contribute  to  species  sep- 
aration (table  3)  and  so  are  good  clues  to  iden- 
tification. Caspian  Gulls  had  higher  bill 
length:depth  ratios  than  Herring  Gulls,  indica- 
tive of  proportionally  longer  and  slimmer  bills 
with  a less  marked  gonys  (fig.  4).  While  87% 
of  Caspian  Gulls  had  slim  bills  (trait  score  1), 
92%  of  Herring  Gulls  had  bills  that  were 
either  short  and  deep  with  a well  marked 
gonydeal  angle  (score  3)  or  slightly  longer  but 


still  relatively  stout  (score  2).  None  of  the 
sample  Caspian  Gulls  had  short  and  deep  bills 
(score  3)  but  8%  of  Herring  had  slim  bills 
(score  1 ).  Thus,  while  there  were  overall  differ- 
ences in  trait-score  frequencies  between  the 
species,  there  was  also  a degree  of  overlap. 

Leg  length  was  clearly  different  between 
Caspian  and  Herring  Gulls  overall,  with 
typical  trait  scores  apparent  for  each  species. 
In  the  sample,  52%  of  Caspian  Gulls  had 
long  legs  (score  0)  versus  5%  of  Herring 


Table  3.  Percentages  of 

sample  adult  birds  with  scores  for  selected  plumage,  structural  and 

bare-part  traits. 

Trait 

Score 

Description 

Herring 

Hybrid 

Caspian 

(n=132) 

(n=12) 

(n=100) 

P10  overall  pattern: 

0 

less  black  than  white 

39 

25 

100 

white  to  black  ratio 

1 

approximately  equal  black  and  white 

31 

25 

0 

2 

more  black  than  white 

30 

50 

0 

P10:  white  tip 

0 

clear  white,  no  signs  of  black 

36 

25 

54 

1 

small  dark  spots  on  one  or  both  webs 

44 

42 

31 

2 

incomplete  subterminal  bar 

14 

8 

3 

3 

complete  subterminal  bar 

7 

25 

12 

P10:  tongue 

0 

white  or  whitish 

2 

17 

76 

1 

greyish,  paler  than  mantle 

37 

25 

24 

2 

same  shade  as  mantle 

61 

58 

0 

P5:  extent  of  black 

0 

black  on  both  webs  connected,  forming  band, 
black  of  equal  depth  on  each  web 

2 

25 

1 

1 

black  on  both  webs  connected,  forming  band, 
black  on  outer  web  deeper  than  inner 

7 

42 

7 

2 

black  on  both  webs,  but  isolated  spots 
(=  incomplete  bar) 

20 

8 

14 

3 

black  on  outer  web  only 

27 

25 

77 

4 

no  black 

44 

0 

1 

P4:  extent  of  black 

0 

black  on  both  webs 

0 

0 

1 

1 

black  on  one  web  only 

1 

17 

27 

2 

no  black 

99 

83 

72 

Iris  peppering 

0 

dark-looking,  >50%  covered  by  dark  spotting 

0 

0 

47 

1 

moderately  dark,  with  10-50%  of  the  area  spotted  2 

9 

27 

2 

single  or  very  few  dark  spots  (area  <10%) 

17 

33 

26 

3 

no  dark  spotting  on  iris 

81 

58 

0 

Eye-ring  colour 

0 

dark/deep  orange  to  red 

6 

57 

21 

1 

pale  to  moderately  orange 

27 

36 

79 

2 

yellow 

67 

7 

0 

Bill  shape 

0 

very  long  and  slim  little/no  visible  gonydeal 

0 

8 

0 

1 

angle  (L:D  ratio  >2.8) 

slim,  slight  gonydeal  angle  (ratio  2.4-2.79) 

8 

42 

87 

2 

intermediate  (ratio  2.0-2.39) 

59 

25 

13 

3 

short  and  deep,  well-marked  gonydeal  angle 
(ratio  <2) 

33 

25 

0 

Leg  length 

0 

long 

5 

42 

52 

1 

moderately  long 

50 

42 

46 

2 

short 

45 

17 

2 
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Gulls;  conversely,  while  only  2%  of  Caspian 
Gulls  had  short  legs  (score  2),  45%  of 
Herring  Gulls  did  so.  However,  about  half  of 
all  individuals  fell  in  the  intermediate  cate- 
gory (score  1),  indicating  considerable 
overlap  in  relative  leg  length. 

Variability  in  plumage 

All  the  sample  Caspian  Gulls  had  less  black 
than  white  on  the  outermost  primary  (P10), 
confirming  that  this  is  a relatively  invariant 
feature  in  this  species  (table  3).  Herring  Gulls 
showed  more  variation,  with  a similar  propor- 
tion of  individuals  falling  into  each  score  cat- 
egory. The  pattern  on  the  tip  of  P10  was 
variable  in  both  species,  but  most  Caspian 
Gulls  showed  either  a pure  white  tip  or  a tip 
with  just  small  black  spots  (scores  1 and  2). 
The  colour  of  the  tongue  on  P10  proved  to  be 
useful  in  separating  the  two  species,  as 
Caspian  and  Herring  showed  opposite  pat- 
terns (fig.  5).  All  Caspian  Gulls  in  the  sample 
had  white  to  pale  grey  tongues  (scores  0 and 
1),  always  paler  than  the  mantle,  while  most 
Herring  Gulls  (61%)  had 
grey  tongues,  roughly  the 
same  shade  as  the  mantle.  A 
substantial  proportion  of 
Herring  Gulls  (37%)  had  a 
P10  tongue  paler  than  the 
mantle,  but  still  grey;  birds 
showing  white  tongues 
were  exceptional  (just  two 
individuals).  An  important 
point  here  is  that  a thayeri 
pattern  (i.e.  when  the  pale 
colour  of  the  tongue  breaks 
through  the  black  to  meet 
the  white  feather  tip)  can 
occur  in  both  species. 

However,  our  sample  indi- 
cates that  when  it  occurs  in 
Herring  the  tongue  remains 
distinctly  darker  than  the 
white  tip,  while  in  Caspian, 
because  the  tongue  and  tip 
are  equally  pale,  the  wing- 
tip  has  a very  striking  pied 
appearance. 

The  patterns  on  P4  and 
P5  involve  the  inward 
extension  of  black  in  the 
primaries.  On  average, 


Herring  Gulls  have  fewer  primaries  with  black 
pigmentation  than  Caspian,  and  black  por- 
tions on  the  equivalent  inner  primaries  are 
thinner.  Only  one  Herring  Gull  in  the  sample 
(i.e.  <1%)  had  black  on  P4  (a  single  black 
spot  on  the  outer  web  of  the  feather).  In 
Caspian,  28%  of  birds  had  black  markings  on 
P4,  mainly  in  the  form  of  a single  spot  but 
one  bird  showed  a complete  band.  Our  data 
indicate  that  Caspian  also  has  more  black  on 
P5:  nearly  all  birds  (77%)  had  at  least  a single 
spot,  while  the  remaining  birds  showed  a 
band  on  P5,  either  complete  or  broken;  just 
one  Caspian  lacked  any  black  on  P5.  In 
Herring  Gull,  44%  of  birds  had  no  black  on 
P5  and  many  had  either  a single  black  spot 
(outer  web,  27%)  or  an  incomplete  bar  (20%) 
on  P5.  Individuals  in  the  sample  with  com- 
plete bars  on  P5  were  in  general  rare  (9%  in 
Herring,  8%  in  Caspian). 

Bare-part  coloration 

Iris  peppering  differed  strongly  between 
species  (table  3):  no  Herring  Gulls  had  a 


Fig.  4.  Length  to  depth  bill  ratios  for  sample  adult  birds. The  ratio 
values  (0-3)  relate  to  the  trait  categories  described  in  table  I. 
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white  (0)  greyish,  but  paler  grey,  similar 

than  mantle  (I)  to  mantle  (2) 


Fig.  5.  Trait  scores  for  PIO  tongue  colour  tone  for  sample  adult 
birds. 
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strongly  peppered  iris  (score  0),  while  nearly 
half  the  Caspians  (47%)  did  so.  None  of  the 
Caspian  Gulls  lacked  dark  spots  on  the  iris 
completely,  although  26%  had  relatively  little 
peppering  (score  2)  and  some  of  these  birds 
would  probably  look  pale-eyed  in  the  field. 

In  terms  of  eye-ring  coloration,  perhaps 
the  most  striking  statistic  was  the  complete 
lack  of  Caspian  Gulls  in  the  sample  showing 
a yellow  eye-ring.  Species  shared  the  other 
two  trait  scores  (dark/deep  orange  to  red  and 
pale  to  moderately  orange),  although  it  is 
also  evident  that,  overall,  Herring  Gulls  have 
a paler  eye-ring  and  individuals  that  show  a 
deep  orange  or  red  eye-ring  are  infrequent 
(6%). 

Multivariate  analyses  and  the 
character  of  hybrids 

Overall  patterns  in  the  sum  of  all  trait  scores 
for  adult  gulls  are  shown  in  fig.  6.  Caspian 
Gulls  had  consistently  lower  scores  than 
Herring  (mean  values  of  8.1  and  15.9  respec- 
tively) and  the  overall  distribution  of  scores 
differed  markedly  between  the  two.  Nonethe- 
less, there  was  not  complete  separation  - the 
highest-scoring  Caspian  and  the  two  lowest- 
scoring  Herring  Gulls  (1.2%  of  all  birds) 
shared  a score  of  12.  Hybrids  had  a range  of 
intermediate  scores  that  overlapped  with  both 
Herring  and  Caspian  Gulls  at  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  distribution  respectively. 

An  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  when 
interpreting  the  scores  for  individual  birds  is 


that  a given  sum  score  can  result  from  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  individual  trait 
scores.  Consequently,  in  themselves,  the  sum 
scores  do  not  provide  any  insight  into  combi- 
nations of  traits  that  might  give  rise  to  a bird 
being  extreme  or  unusual  in  its  overall  char- 
acter. This  can  be  assessed  using  the  PCA, 
however.  Adult  Herring  and  Caspian  Gulls 
showed  complete  separation  across  the  PCA 
biplot  (fig.  7),  with  no  overlap  in  the  poly- 
gons which  delimit  the  two  species.  This  sep- 
aration was  across  component  (axis)  1,  with 
Herring  Gulls  located  to  the  left  and  Caspian 
Gulls  to  the  right. 

Arrows  for  several  of  the  measured  traits 
(notably  P10  tongue  colour,  iris  peppering 
and  bill  shape)  sit  more  or  less  parallel  to  axis 
1,  indicating  that  they  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  separation  of  the  species  in  this 
horizontal  (left-to-right)  dimension.  The 
arrow  for  P5  is  long,  indicating  that  this 
feature  differs  markedly  among  sample  birds. 
The  P5  arrow  sits  very  close  to  component 
(axis)  2.  This  indicates  that  the  separation  of 
sample  birds  in  the  vertical  dimension  is 
related  primarily  to  variability  in  their  P5 
pattern.  However,  the  fact  that  the  two 
species  do  not  separate  in  this  dimension  (i.e. 
there  is  no  overall  difference  in  the  positions 
that  the  species  occupy  across  axis  2)  indi- 
cates that  the  extent  of  black  on  P5  does  not 
differ  systematically  between  them;  conse- 
quently, this  feature  is  not  important  for  field 
identification.  The  arrow  for  the  pattern  on 
the  P10  tip  is  also  long  and 
lies  close  to  component  2, 
so  again  we  conclude  that 
while  it  differs  between 
sample  birds,  it  is  not 
important  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  species. 

All  ten  known  FI 
hybrids  included  in  the 
analysis  showed  a generally 
similar  phenotype;  across 
axis  1 of  the  PCA  they  were 
located  in  the  area  between 
the  distributions  of  pure 
species,  while  several  were 
separated  from  pure  indi- 
viduals in  having  high  axis- 
2 scores.  Detailed  aspects 
of  the  phenotype  of 


Fig.  6.  Sum  trait  scores  for  adult  Caspian  Larus  cachinnans  and 
Herring  Gulls  L argentatus,  and  hybrids.  Scores  are  calculated  by 
summing  individual  trait  score  values. The  figure  shows  the 
percentage  of  individuals  in  the  sample  with  a given  sum  value. 
Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  values 
recorded. 
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examples  of  some  of  these  birds  are  discussed 
in  respective  plate  captions  (plates  396-413). 
An  additional  FI  hybrid,  which  could  not  be 
scored  because  details  of  its  wing-tip  were  not 
visible,  is  shown  in  plate  406.  While  some 
hybrids  were  rather  obvious  as  birds  with 
intermediate  phenotypes  (e.g.  plates 
396—398),  others  (e.g.  plate  399)  were  very 
Caspian-like.  Unless  extreme  caution  is 
applied  and  all  important  features  are  exam- 
ined critically,  birds  such  as  that  in  plate  399 
are  easily  misidentified  as  Caspian  in  the  field. 

The  proportion  of  black  and  white  in  P10 
was  variable  in  the  hybrids:  some  showed 
more  black  than  white  (plates  396  & 400) 
and  others  the  opposite  pattern  (plate  404). 
Most  hybrids  had  only  small  black  dots  at  the 
tip  of  P10  and  roughly  one-third  showed  a 
complete  or  incomplete  subterminal  bar.  The 
P10  tongue  was  most  frequently  as  grey  as 
the  mantle  (plates  396,  399  & 400),  but  paler, 
approaching  whitish,  in  other  birds  (plate 
407).  One  of  the  FI  hybrids  (plate  405)  had  a 


wing-tip  very  like  Caspian,  with  a deep  P10 
tongue,  pure  white  tip  and  correct  white  to 
black  proportions.  The  one  feature  that  did 
not  fit  Caspian  was  its  P10  tongue  colour, 
which  was  similar  in  tone  to  the  mantle 
(although  it  looks  paler  in  the  plate  repro- 
duced here).  The  inward  extension  of  black 
in  the  wing-tip  was  quite  variable  in  the  adult 
hybrids,  but  all  the  sample  birds  had  some 
black  on  P5  (single  spots  or,  in  most  cases,  an 
incomplete  or  complete  bar).  With  respect  to 
P4,  the  proportion  of  hybrids  lacking  black 
was  similar  to  that  of  pure  species  (table  3), 
indicating  that  most  often  hybrids  also  had 
six  black-tipped  primaries. 

Iris  peppering  was  rather  limited  in  most 
of  the  hybrids  (91%  had  scores  of  2 or  3), 
although  it  was  moderate  (score  I)  in  one 
backcross.  Consequently,  hybrids  generally 
looked  pale-eyed  in  the  field.  Notably,  eye- 
ring colour  was  darker  and  more  intense 
than  in  pure  individuals  of  either  species, 
including  Caspian  Gull.  The  coloration  was 


Fig.  7.  PCA  biplot  showing  sample  adult  Herring  Larus  argentatus  and  Caspian  Gulls  L cachinnans 
and  a number  of  proven  hybrids.  Each  circle  represents  a sample  bird. Together,  axes  I and  2 
explain  62.3%  of  the  overall  variance  in  the  measured  traits  of  the  sample  birds.  Polygons  group 
pure  individuals  of  the  two  species,  while  hybrids  are  shown  as  coloured  symbols. Trait  arrows 
are  shown  on  the  main  part  of  the  figure  (radiating  from  the  origin);  to  avoid  clutter, 
the  inset  shows  the  labels  for  these. 
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400.  Male  5CY  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring  Gull,  Wlocfawek,  central  Poland,  April  2009.  Mother 
known  as  (yellow-legged)  Herring,  father  as  Caspian.  Ringed  as  chick  in  Wlocfawek,  May  2005.  Not 
all  hybrids  appear  intermediate  between  their  parent  species:  notice  this  bird’s  striking  resemblance 
to  a Yellow-legged  Gull.  Its  PI0  pattern  excludes  Caspian  (more  black  than  white;  see  table  3),  while 
its  structure  has  intermediate  scores  between  Herring  and  Caspian.  Its  overall  score  is  14,  higher 
than  that  of  any  pure  Caspian  (which  has  a maximum  of  1 2). This  individual  was  discussed  in 
Neubauer  et  al.  (20 1 0). 


deep  orange  to  red  in  57%  of  hybrids,  while 
most  of  the  remaining  individuals  had  pale 
to  moderate  orange  eye-rings  and  only  one 
bird  had  yellow  (plate  410). 

Bill  shape  showed  large  variation  in  the 
hybrids,  but  in  most  it  was  intermediate 
between  the  parent  species;  just  one  bird  had 
a clearly  slim-looking  bill  (plate  399).  In  line 
with  their  generally  rather  slim,  Caspian-like 
or  intermediate  overall  jizz,  the  leg  length  of 
hybrids  was  long  to  moderately  long,  and 
only  two  birds  looked  quite  short-legged 
(plates  406  & 412). 

In  a few  cases,  hybrids  were  photographed 


in  late  autumn  or  early  winter,  and  were  thus 
in  winter  plumage.  Some  of  these  had  heavy 
head-streaking,  thus  clearly  excluding 
Caspian  Gull  (e.g.  plates  398  & 406).  Others, 
however,  had  almost  wholly  white  heads 
(plate  407)  or  showed  reduced  streaking 
compared  with  a typical  Herring,  although 
still  too  heavy  for  a textbook  Caspian  (plate 
413  left). 

Identification  of  first-winter  birds 

Table  4 presents  the  frequency  of  different 
trait  scores  for  birds  in  first-winter  plumage 
(in  October  to  March  inclusive;  see  above). 


401.  6CY  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring  Gull,  Vistula,  near  Warsaw,  Poland,  May  2011.  Ringed  as  chick 
on  20th  May  2006  in  Wtoctawek,  central  Poland.  Mother  known  as  Herring,  father  as  Caspian. The 
PI0  pattern  of  this  bird  was  close  to  Caspian,  with  less  black  than  white  and  a completely  white  tip 
to  the  feather.  However,  its  bill  was  rather  deep  with  a well-marked  gonydeal  angle,  while  its  iris  was 
non-spotted  and  its  PI0  tongue  grey. These  traits  combined  rule  out  a pure  Caspian  Gull. 
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These  frequency  statistics  form  the  basis  of 
the  following  text. 

Variability  in  structure 

Primary  projection  proved  to  be  a very  useful 
means  of  distinguishing  between  the  species. 
Caspian  Gulls  typically  had  a long  projection 
of  the  primaries  beyond  the  tail,  with  the 
majority  of  birds  (72%)  having  a ratio  >0.6 
(trait  score  0).  The  majority  of  Herring  Gulls 
had  either  a medium  (score  2)  or  a moder- 
ately long  (score  1)  projection  (45%  and  38% 
of  birds  respectively).  However,  some 
extremely  long-winged  Herring  Gulls 
occurred  in  the  sample,  with  6%  of  birds 
having  a projection  of  >0.6,  while  some 
Caspian  Gulls  (3%)  had  only  a medium 
primary  projection,  so  there  is  a degree  of 
overlap.  Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that  a bird 
with  a short  primary  projection  (ratio  <0.4) 
is  extremely  unlikely  to  be  Caspian. 

Contrary  to  much  of  the  published  litera- 
ture, the  presence  of  a ventral  bulge  did  not 
prove  (quantitatively)  useful  for  distin- 
guishing between  the  species.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  Caspian  Gulls  to  lack  a 
ventral  bulge  (38%),  while  some  Herring 
Gulls  (at  least  in  some  stances)  appeared  to 
show  one  ( 14%).  The  statistics  indicate  that  it 
would  be  misleading  to  refer  to  a Herring 
Gull  with  a ventral  bulge  or  to  a Caspian  Gull 
without  one  as  extreme  or  unusual. 

Variability  in  plumage 

While  the  Herring  Gulls  in  the  sample  had  a 
rather  consistent  pattern  on  the  greater 
coverts  (all  birds  were  either  trait  score  2 or 
trait  score  3),  Caspian  Gulls  varied  consider- 
ably. The  most  frequent  plumage  (63%)  was 
the  textbook  pattern  of  trait  score  1:  a pale 
bar  formed  by  the  contrast  between  the  gen- 
erally dark  basal  and  pale  distal  portions  of 
each  feather  (plate  414).  Another  frequent 
pattern  in  the  greater  coverts  of  Caspian 
Gulls  (30%  of  sample  birds)  was  a delicate 
‘piano  key’  pattern  or  vermiculation  along 
the  whole  feather  edge,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  feather  being  dark  (trait  score  2). 
However,  4%  of  the  sample  birds  had  a 
pattern  which  was  much  more  typical  of 
Herring  and  Yellow-legged  Gulls  L.  micha- 
hellis  (trait  score  3),  with  bold  notching  along 
the  feather  (see  plate  417).  At  the  other 


extreme,  some  Caspian  Gulls  (3%)  had 
simple  pale  fringes  around  each  feather, 
lacking  any  notching  (trait  score  0).  None  of 
the  sample  Herring  Gulls  showed  this 
pattern,  although  we  have  seen  it  on  Herring 
Gulls  in  the  field  on  rare  occasions. 

The  tertial  patterns  on  the  sample  Herring 
and  Caspian  Gulls  differed  markedly.  Trait 
score  3 was  typical  of  Herring  (63%),  and 
score  0 typical  of  Caspian  (65%);  thus,  typi- 
cally, the  species  were  very  different.  Nonethe- 
less, variability  meant  that  a significant 
proportion  of  the  sample  Caspian  Gulls 
(32%)  had  a pattern  more  like  that  of  Yellow- 
legged Gull  (trait  score  1)  and  some  had  ter- 
tials  which  were  moderately  (2%)  or  strongly 
(1%)  notched  (scores  2 and  3 respectively), 
patterns  typical  of  Herring  Gull.  Conversely, 
some  Herring  Gulls  (c.  1%)  had  the  diffuse 
pale  tip  that  is  typical  of  Caspian. 

The  pattern  on  the  second-generation 
scapulars  differed  overall  between  the  species. 
A significant  proportion  of  the  Caspian  Gulls 
had  trait  score  0,  1 or  2 for  their  scapulars 
(68%  of  the  sample),  patterns  characterised 
by  simply  marked  feathers  lacking  strong  dia- 
monds or  anchors,  with  numerous  wholly 
grey  feathers  present.  The  textbook  Caspian 
Gull  pattern  (e.g.  plates  418  & 419)  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  seen  in  the  majority  of 
Herring  Gulls,  in  which  trait  score  4 was  pre- 
dominant (95%  of  birds).  However,  an 
important  point  is  that  a significant  propor- 
tion of  1W  Caspian  Gulls  had  strongly  pat- 
terned second-generation  scapulars  (32%  of 
the  sample  had  a pattern  scored  as  3 or  4). 


402.  Adult  Caspian  Gull,  Azov  Sea,  Ukraine, 
May  2001. This  bird  has  only  five  black-tipped 
primaries. While  this  is  very  rare  in  Caspian 
(just  a single  bird  amongst  the  100  adults 
examined  in  the  hand),  such  birds  do  occur  in 
the  core  range  of  Caspian,  as  illustrated  by  this 
individual. 
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Contrary  to  common  perception,  it  is  there- 
fore not  at  all  unusual  for  Caspian  Gulls  to 
have  second-generation  scapulars  patterned 
with  strong  basal  diamonds  and/or  subter- 
minal anchors.  In  contrast  to  that  of  Herring 
Gull,  the  pattern  frequently  differs  across 
these  second-generation  feathers,  with  a 
mixture  of  well-marked  and  plainer  scapulars 
being  a common  feature  of  Caspian.  The 
uniform  silvery  or  grey  scapular  pattern  seen 
in  many  Caspian  Gulls  (trait  score  0 and  1 ) 
was  not  recorded  in  any  of  the  sample 
Herring  Gulls. 

Our  sample  showed  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  Caspian  Gulls  to  appear 
rather  heavily  streaked  on  the  head  and  body 


in  1W  plumage.  While  most  birds  were  much 
whiter  overall  than  Herring  Gulls  (84%  of 
Caspian  Gulls  scored  1 or  2),  16%  were  as 
well  streaked  as  a typical  Herring  Gull  (i.e. 
trait  score  3).  Some  (e.g.  PUSZ  in  plate  422) 
were  extremely  heavily  streaked  and  so  quite 
unlike  the  search  image  that  most  birders 
have  of  Caspian  Gull. 

Variability  in  extent  of  the  post- 
juvenile moult 

Moult  data  indicate  that  it  would  be 
extremely  unusual  to  find  a Caspian  Gull 
after  October  of  its  first  calendar-year  with 
anything  more  than  one  or  two  first-genera- 
tion scapulars  remaining.  The  extent  of  the 


Table  4.  Percentages  of  sample  first-winter  birds  with  trait  scores  for  selected  plumage, 
structural  and  moult  characteristics. 


Trait 

Score 

Description 

Herring 

Caspian 

Hybrid 

(n=85) 

(n=63) 

(n=12) 

Extent  of 

0 

no  first-generation  feathers  remaining 

13 

92 

78 

scapular  moult 

1 

a small  number  (<’/3)  of  first-generation 
feathers  remaining 

43 

8 

22 

2 

a significant  number  (>Vs)  of  first-generation 
feathers  remaining 

44 

0 

0 

Greater-covert 

0 

no  white  vermiculation  - simple  pattern  with 

0 

3 

0 

pattern 

1 

brown  centres  and  sharp  white  edges 
white  edges  with  delicate  notches  or  vermiculation; 
or  dark  brown  centre  with  white  tip  to  'A  of  length 
(i.e.  white  restricted  to  tip  or  distal  third) 

0 

63 

12 

2 

clear  white  notches/barring  creating  a delicate 
‘piano  key’  pattern  along  the  whole  edge/feather; 
but  much  of  feather  dark 

6 

30 

38 

3 

lots  of  white  (more  than  Vi  of  GC  looking  white) 
distributed  along  the  whole  feather,  or  a bold 
notching  (‘piano  key’  pattern) 

94 

4 

50 

Ventral  bulge 

0 

present 

14 

62 

34 

1 

absent 

86 

38 

66 

Primary  projection 

0 

very  long  (ratio  >0.6) 

6 

72 

56 

1 

moderately  long  (ratio  0.5-0.59) 

38 

25 

33 

2 

medium  (ratio  0.4-0.49) 

45 

3 

1 1 

3 

short  (ratio  <0.4) 

11 

0 

0 

Greater-covert 

0 

all  or  almost  all  new  (>75%) 

0 

0 

11 

moult 

1 

51-75%  new 

0 

3 

0 

2 

34-50%  new 

0 

2 

0 

3 

10-33%  new 

0 

24 

0 

4 

one  or  two  feathers  moulted 

0 

36 

11 

5 

no  moult 

100 

35 

78 

Median-covert 

0 

all  or  almost  all  new  (>75%) 

0 

0 

0 

moult 

1 

51-75%  new 

0 

13 

0 

2 

34—50%  new 

0 

20 

11 

3 

10-33%  new 

0 

35 

0 

4 

one  or  two  feathers  moulted 

1 

13 

22 

5 

no  moult 

99 

19 

67 
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post-juvenile  scapular  moult  varied  consider- 
ably in  the  sample  of  Herring  Gulls,  however, 
which  probably  reflects  the  mixture  of  both 
argenteus  (more  extensive  moult)  and  argen- 
tatus  (little  or  no  moult)  in  the  sample.  The 
extent  of  moult  in  the  coverts  and  tertials  dif- 
fered considerably  among  Caspian  Gulls 
(ranging  from  none  to  extensive),  but  was 
extremely  consistent  in  the  Herring  Gull 
sample:  just  one  bird  showed  any  sign  of 
covert  or  tertial  moult,  having  two  new  inner 
median  coverts.  Thus,  while  a 1W  with  new 
wing-coverts  or  tertials  is  most  likely  to  be  a 
Caspian  (or  Yellow-legged)  Gull,  a bird  with  a 
completely  first-generation  wing  could  be 
any  one  of  these  species. 


Multivariate  analyses  and  the 
character  of  hybrid  birds 

Fig.  8 shows  summary  information  on  the 
total  scores  for  sample  1W  birds.  Despite  the 
variability  of  individual  trait  scores,  as  dis- 
cussed above,  the  sum  values  for  Caspian 
were  consistently  lower  than  those  for 
Herring  Gull,  with  no  overlap  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  scores.  The  mean  value  for  Caspian 
Gull  was  18,  with  95%  of  birds  having  scores 
between  12  and  24.  The  highest  score 
recorded  by  any  single  Caspian  was  25.  Thus, 
if  sample  data  are  representative,  they  indi- 
cate that  any  bird  with  a score  greater  than  25 
should  not  be  a Caspian  Gull.  The  lowest 
score  of  any  Herring  Gull  in  the  sample  was 


Table  4.  continued 
Trait  Score 

Tertial  moult  0 

1 
2 
3 

Description  Herring 

(n=85) 

3 or  more  new  0 

2 new  0 

1 new  0 

all  old  100 

Caspian 

(n=63) 

10 

8 

16 

66 

Hybrid 

(n=12) 

11 

0 

0 

89 

Darkness  of 

0 

totally  white 

0 

0 

0 

head  and  body 

1 

reduced  grey  wash  or  streaking  (confined  to 
flanks  and/or  single  streaks  around  nape) 

0 

41 

0 

2 

light  streaking/wash  to  head  (inch  some  dark 
around  eye);  isolated  streaks/blotches  on  body. 
Overall,  body  looks  more  white  than  brown 

17 

43 

22 

3 

well  streaked:  dark  mask  around  eye  and/or 
streaking  covering  the  whole  head/face;  body 
with  extensive  but  moderately  dense  streaks/mottles 

68 

16 

78 

4 

strong  and  dense  streaking/mottling  on  body  and 
head  making  it  appear  almost  wholly  dark 

15 

0 

0 

First-generation 

0 

diffuse  white  tip  (like  Common  Gull  Larus  canus) 

1 

65 

33 

tertial  pattern 

1 

fine  pale  fringe  around  distal  portion  (like  classic 
michahellis ),  possibly  also  with  some  vermiculations 

3 

32 

12 

2 

edges  moderately  notched 

33 

2 

22 

3 

edges  strongly  notched  and/or  some  dark  barring  or 
pale  patches  across  the  feather  on  some  or  all  tertials 

63 

1 

33 

Scapular  pattern 
(second  generation) 

0 

uniformly  silvery-grey,  darker  patterning  absent 
or  very  faint 

0 

8 

0 

1 

silvery-grey  background,  pattern  stronger  than  0, 
but  lacks  strong  barring  or  central  dark  diamonds 
(only  dark  shafts  and  anchors),  with  only  a minority 
(single)  of  such  feathers  admixed 

0 

30 

0 

2 

strong,  contrasting  shaft-streaks,  anchors  and/or  0 

dark  central  diamonds,  but  these  more  patterned 
feathers  are  less  than  Vi  of  all;  ground  colour  creamy  or 
silvery-grey,  possibly  with  some  grey  feathers  mixed  in 

30 

0 

3 

strong  pattern  described  in  2 on  most  (more  than 
half)  of  feathers,  but  possibly  also  one  or  two  plain 
grey  feathers  or  feathers  with  grey  ground  tone 

4 

17 

12 

4 

all  feathers  contrastingly  patterned  (with  dark 
cross  bars  or  diamonds),  lacking  plain  grey  feathers; 
feather  centres  buffy-brown 

96 

15 

88 
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Fig.  8.  Sum  trait  scores  for  first-winter  Caspian  Larus  cachinnans 
and  Herring  Gulls  L argentatus,  and  hybrids.  Scores  are  calculated 
by  summing  individual  trait  score  values. The  figure  shows  the 
percentage  of  individuals  in  the  sample  with  a given  sum  value. 
Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  values 
recorded. 


Fig.  9.  PCA  biplot  showing  sample  first-winter  Herring  Larus 
argentatus  and  Caspian  Gulls  L.  cachinnans  and  a number  of 
proven  and  suspected  hybrids.  Each  circle  represents  a sample 
bird. Together,  axes  I and  2 capture  73.4%  of  the  variance  in 
the  sample  data. The  polygon  to  the  right  groups  sample 
Caspian  Gulls,  while  that  to  the  left  groups  Herring  Gulls. 
Hybrid  birds  are  highlighted  in  red;  numbers  relate  to  plates 
that  show  examples  of  some  of  these  hybrids.  Codes  for 
traits  are:  Bill=bill  length:depth  ratio,  Pproplength  of  primary 
projection, TM=extent  of  tertial  moult,  GCovM=extent  of 
greater-covert  moult,  MCovM=extent  of  median-covert  moult, 
ScapM=extent  of  scapular  moult,  GCovPat=greater-covert 
pattern, Tpat=tertial  pattern,  Legs=leg  length, Vbul=presence 
of  ventral  bulge,  Darkness=extent  of  streaking  on  head 
and  body,  and  ScapP  is  the  pattern  on  second-generation 
scapulars. 


29,  with  95%  of  the 
Herring  Gulls  having 
scores  between  30  and  36. 
Scores  for  hybrids  were 
intermediate  between  the 
parental  species,  with 
overlap  at  the  upper  (i.e. 
with  Herring)  and  lower 
(with  Caspian)  ends. 

Fig.  9 shows  the  biplot 
resulting  from  the  PCA 
analysis  of  1W  birds.  There 
is  clear  separation  between 
Herring  and  Caspian 
Gulls,  with  this  separation 
occurring  across  compo- 
nent 1.  Importantly,  there 
is  no  overlap  between  the 
two  species  in  terms  of  their 
positions  on  axis  1.  There  is 
considerable  individual  varia- 
tion, this  being  more  pro- 
nounced in  Caspian  Gull  than 
Herring.  This  intraspecific  vari- 
ability is  evident  most  obviously 
by  the  much  larger  space  occu- 
pied by  the  polygon  which 
groups  the  sample  cachinnans. 

Some  of  the  traits  we  analysed 
were  useful  for  separating  the 
two  species,  while  others  were 
more  responsible  for  the 
intraspecific  variability.  Those 
traits  whose  arrows  lie  on  or 
close  to  (i.e.  more  parallel  with) 
axis  I are  responsible  for  the  sep- 
aration of  birds  in  this  horizontal 
dimension,  and  consequently  for 
separating  Herring  from  Caspian 
Gull.  These  traits  are,  in  order  of 
proximity  to  axis  1 (and  hence 
importance  in  separating  birds 
in  this  dimension):  (i)  bill 
length:depth  ratio;  (ii)  extent  of 
scapular  moult;  (iii)  greater- 
covert  pattern;  and  (iv)  primary 
projection.  Conversely,  arrows 
for  some  traits  (e.g.  extent  of 
covert  and  tertial  moult  and  the 
pattern  of  second-generation 
scapulars)  point  away  from  axis 
1.  The  position  of  these  arrows 
relative  to  axis  1 indicates  that 
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Identification  of  Caspian  Gull  - Part  2 


403.  9CY  female  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring  Gull,  Przykona  Reservoir,  central  Poland,  May  201  I 
(trapped  also  in  2009).  Parents  known  as  Herring  (mother)  and  Caspian  (father). This  hybrid  was 
ringed  as  a chick  in  May  2003  in  Wtoctawek,  c.  80  km  northeast  of  the  colony  where  it  bred  in 
2007-1  I.  Its  wing-tip  generally  resembles  that  of  Caspian,  but  there  is  a little  more  black  than  white 
on  P 10,  the  tongue  is  grey  (not  white),  and  the  white  mirror  on  P9  is  relatively  small.  Note  the 
intense  coloration  of  the  bare  parts,  but  that  the  iris  is  nearly  non-spotted.  Bill  ratio  computed 
from  depth/length  measurements  was  3.02,  thus  falling  between  Herring  and  Caspian  (see 
Neubauer  et  al.  2007).  Its  overall  score  was  9,  just  on  the  safe  limit  for  identification  of  Caspian. 


they  are  not  important  for  separating  the  two 
species  but  the  fact  that  they  are  long,  relative 
to  those  of  the  other  traits,  indicates  that  they 
contribute  importantly  to  the  variability 
observed  in  the  sample.  Most  of  the  spread  in 
the  Caspian  Gull  polygon  occurs  in  approxi- 
mately the  vertical  and/or  northeast-south- 
west  dimension.  This  dimension  corresponds 
most  closely  to  the  covert  and  tertial  moult 
traits.  There  is  also  some  spread  in  the  Caspian 
Gulls  in  a northwest-southeast  dimension,  a 
dimension  represented  by  long  arrows  for 
scapular  pattern  and  plumage  darkness. 

Overall,  the  PCA  indicates  that  much  of 
the  variability  in  Caspian  Gulls  relates  to  dif- 


ferences in  the  extent  of  post-juvenile  moult, 
scapular  patterns  and  overall  darkness.  It  is 
notable  that  the  arrows  for  leg  length  and  the 
presence  of  a ventral  bulge  do  not  lie  close  to 
axis  1 and  are  rather  short.  This  indicates  that 
these  features  are  of  little  use  in  differenti- 
ating between  Caspian  and  Herring  Gulls; 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  overlap  apparent  in 
tables  3 and  4. 

The  positions  of  known  and  suspected 
hybrids  included  in  the  analysis  are  high- 
lighted in  red  in  fig.  9;  examples  of  these  are 
shown  in  plates  423-429,  and  their  pheno- 
typic characteristics  are  discussed  in  the 
respective  captions.  In  general,  most  of 


404.  5CY  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring  Gull,  Dumpiai,  Lithuania,  1 0th  September  2008.  Mother  known 
as  Caspian,  father  as  Herring  Gull.  Ringed  as  a chick  in  the  Wfocfawek  colony,  Poland,  9th  May  2004. 
In  many  ways  this  bird  shows  classic  intermediacy.  Its  bill  is  easily  within  the  range  of  Caspian,  but  it 
has  a Herring  Gull-like  pale  eye  and  PI0  pattern  (more  black  than  white).  Its  legs  are  yellow-toned, 
but  this  is  of  no  real  consequence. 
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405.  7CY  hybrid  male  Caspian  x Herring  Gull,  Wlodawek,  central  Poland,  29th  April  2009.  Mother 
known  as  Herring  and  father  as  Caspian.  Ringed  as  a chick  in  Wfocfawek  on  22nd  May  2003.  Note 
that  the  wing-tip  is  very  Caspian-like  (e.g.  fully  white  tip  to  PI0,  more  white  than  black  in  PI0  and 
a full  band  across  P5).  However,  it  has  a non-spotted  iris,  pale  orange  eye-ring  and  intermediate  bill 
proportions;  these  features  count  against  Caspian.  Although  hard  to  judge  from  this  photograph, 
when  computed  from  in-hand  measurements  the  bill  ratio  was  2.96,  too  low  for  classic  Caspian. 

Its  overall  score  was  I I,  roughly  halfway  between  the  Herring  and  Caspian  distributions,  illustrating 
its  intermediate  phenotype. 


these  show  an  odd  combination  of  traits 
that  make  them  look  like  neither  parent 
(plates  423-425).  Most  of  the  FI  hybrid 
birds  occupied  intermediate  space  on  PCs  1 
and  2.  Two  backcrosses  are  extremely 
troublesome  as  they  sit  within  the  core  of 
the  space  occupied  by  pure  Herring  Gulls. 
They  look  very  similar  to  a Herring  Gull 
(e.g.  plate  429)  and  without  the  evidence 
provided  by  the  ring  would  most  likely  be 
overlooked  as  that  species.  Overall,  the  PCA 
results  support  the  evidence  from  the  trait 
sum  scores  (fig.  8),  which  indicate  that 
some  individuals  of  mixed  parentage  are 
not  separable  with  confidence. 


Underwing  pattern 

Plate  432  (p.  734)  shows  the  underwing  of  a 
selection  of  Caspian  Gulls.  The  birds  were  all 
photographed  in  either  September  or 
October  of  their  first  calendar-year  and  were 
selected  to  illustrate  the  continuum  of  under- 
wing markings. 

The  most  typical  impression  of  Caspian  is 
an  underwing  which  is  paler  overall  than  that 
of  Herring  (or  Yellow-legged)  Gull.  The 
ground  colour  is  silvery-white,  and  this  is 
overlain  with  a degree  of  brown  barring  and 
mottling.  In  many  birds,  the  median  under- 
wing-coverts  are  paler  (less  well  marked)  than 
the  rest,  and  this  gives  rise  to  a pale  band 


406.  5CY  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring  Gull,  Pohlsche  Heide,  Germany,  12th  October  2007.  Mother 
known  as  Caspian,  father  as  Herring  Gull.  Its  similarity  to  Caspian  is  evident  in  the  structure  (longish 
bill)  and  pale  bill  colour;  on  the  other  hand,  its  pale  iris,  PI0  pattern  and  moderate  head-streaking 
are  all  pro-Herring  Gull  traits.  Overall,  this  bird  is  not  eye-catching.  It  may  go  unnoticed,  but  if 
detected  this  combination  of  traits  should  preclude  identification  as  a pure  Caspian. 
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Identification  of  Caspian  Gull  - Part  2 


407.  5CY  Female  F2  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring  Gull,  Pohlsche  Heide,  Germany,  6th  October  2009. 
Parentage  confirmed  by  microsatellite  markers.  Both  parents  were  hybrids,  trapped  at  the  nest  and 
identified  in  the  hand  by  phenotype;  the  female  parent  had  an  intermediate  genotype.  Ringed  as  a 
chick  in  Wfocfawek,  central  Poland,  I Ith  May  2005.  Unlikely  to  be  separated  from  Herring  Gull  with 
confidence,  while  pure  Caspian  can  be  excluded  on  the  basis  of  the  PI0  pattern  (very  short  tongue), 
the  head  shape  and  facial  expression  (notably  the  very  pale  eye).  However,  signs  of  Caspian  genes 
include  the  longish  legs,  relatively  slim  bill  and  nearly  all-white  head,  despite  the  fact  that  the  moult 
to  winter  plumage  is  more  or  less  finished.  Despite  it  not  being  possible  to  calculate  a total  score 
for  this  bird  (P4  and  P5  patterns  not  visible),  it  must  have  been  higher  than  12  (this  was  the  partial 
score  without  inclusion  of  P4  and  P5).This  score  reflects  the  bird’s  similarity  to  Herring  (see  fig.  6). 


across  the  underwing;  on  some  birds  there  is 
also  a similar  band  across  the  lesser  under- 
wing-coverts.  Consequently,  on  the  medium 
and  darker  Caspian  Gulls,  the  pattern  is 
rather  contrasting  (e.g.  birds  d and  e)  and  so 
can  be  similar  to  the  banding  seen  on  some 
Yellow-legged  Gulls.  While  the  underwing  of 
Herring  Gull  varies  in  overall  darkness,  the 
key  point  is  that  it  is  much  more  uniform, 
with  little  contrast  between  the  darker  and 
paler  feathers.  On  Caspian  Gull  the  long  rear 
axillaries  are  often  (but  not  always)  the  most 
strongly  marked  part  of  the  underwing, 


although  the  actual  pattern  varies:  some  birds 
have  heart-shaped  spots  (bird  m),  others 
coarse  barring  (bird  j)  and  some  fine  barring 
(birds  f h and  i)  on  the  axillaries.  The  wing 
fold  line  along  the  upper  flank  is  often  con- 
trastingly pale  (e.g.  birds  b , d and  o). 

PUSZ  (bird  a)  is  the  darkest  example  we 
have  of  a proven  Caspian  Gull  (it  was  ringed 
as  a chick  in  Ukraine).  The  brown  on  the 
underwing  of  such  birds  is  very  cold  and 
dark  in  tone  and  the  barring  is  very  dense, 
producing  an  underwing  that  is  at  least  as 
dark  as  typically  seen  on  Yellow-legged  Gull. 


408.  5CY  backcross  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring  Gull.Wfoctawek,  central  Poland,  21st  May  2008. 
Mother  known  as  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring,  father  as  a pure  Caspian.  Ringed  as  a chick  on  9th  May 
2004  in  W+ocfawek.  Given  its  age,  this  bird  shows  rather  a surprisingly  brownish  alula  and  primary 
coverts.  With  a score  of  10,  it  falls  closer  to  Caspian  than  Herring,  as  expected  given  that  Caspian 
genes  predominate.  Its  hybrid  origin  is  unlikely  to  be  detected  in  the  field,  and  most  likely  this  bird 
would  be  identified  as  Caspian  if  unringed.  In  the  right-hand  photo  it  is  paired  with  a female  Herring. 
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409.  5CY  backcross  hybrid 
Caspian  x Herring  Gull, 
Wfocfawek,  central  Poland, 
26th  April  2008.  Mother 
known  as  hybrid  Caspian  x 
Herring,  father  as  Herring. 
Ringed  as  chick  in  Wfocfawek 
on  18th  May  2004. This  bird 
is  inseparable  from  Herring: 
it  retains  a deep  and  short 
bill,  short  legs,  and  its  bill 
coloration  is  intense. 


410.  5CY  female  backcross 
hybrid  Caspian  x Herring 
Gull  (right), Wfocfawek, 
central  Poland,  26th  April 
2008.  Mother  Herring,  father 
hybrid  Caspian  x Herring. 
Ringed  as  chick  in 
Wfocfawek  on  1 9th  May 
2004.  Paired  with  male 
Caspian.  Although  the 
plumage  is  not  fully  adult  yet 
(note  the  brown-spotted 
wing-coverts),  its  iris  is  non- 
spotted  and  the  eye-ring 
yellow,  both  matching 
Herring  Gull.  As  in  other 
backcrosses,  hybrid  origin  is 
hardly  detectable  in  the  field 
(evident  only  in  the  bill, 
which  is  slimmer  than  usual 
for  Herring).  Its  alert  stance 
makes  it  look  long-necked 
and  small-headed. 


411.  Adult  Caspian  Gull, 
Selitba  Lake,  Penza  district, 

SE  European  Russia,  May 
2010.  An  example  of  a bird 
with  a thayeri  pattern  on  P9 
and  a typical  Caspian  pattern 
on  PI0. 
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Identification  of  Caspian  Gull  - Part  2 


412.  6CY  F2  or  backcross  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring  Gull,  Vistula,  near  Warsaw,  Poland,  May  2011. 
Mother  known  as  hybrid,  father  unknown.  Ringed  as  chick  on  1 8th  May  2006  in  Wloclawek,  central 
Poland. This  bird  is  actually  very  Herring-like,  as  all  trait  scores  correspond  to  Herring  Gull  (e.g. 
unmarked  eye,  strong  bill  and  the  PIO  pattern  (more  black  than  white). The  Caspian  influence  is 
barely  detectable  - if  at  all. 


Identification  of  ICY  birds  in 
August  and  September 

First-calendar-year  Caspian  Gulls  are  now 
turning  up  regularly  in  Britain  in  July  and 
August.  On  such  early  dates  the  post-juvenile 
moult  has  either  not  begun  or  barely  started 
and  so  these  birds  retain  a more  or  less  full 
set  of  relatively  fresh,  first-generation 
feathers.  At  this  time  they  can  look  extremely 
different  from  how  they  appear  later  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  when  moult  and  wear 
have  turned  them  into  much  more  distinctive 
birds.  Some  fully  juvenile  Caspian  Gulls  can 
easily  be  overlooked  by  the  unwary,  and  so 
are  worth  discussing  here,  even  though  we 
have  not  scored  them  quantitatively. 

An  extremely  dark-looking,  well-streaked 


413.  4CY  (left)  and  5CY  (right)  backcross  or  F2  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring  Gull,  Pohlsche  Heide, 
Germany,  17th  December  2009  (left)  and  14th  January  2010  (right).  Mother  known  as  hybrid 
Caspian  x Herring,  father  unknown.  Ringed  as  a chick  in  Wfoctawek  on  20th  May  2006. This  bird  is 
very  Herring-like  and  has  a high  score  (20). The  PIO  pattern,  with  a short  tongue  and  thick  black 
band  within  the  white  tip,  is  outside  that  seen  in  any  pure  Caspian  in  our  sample.  Perhaps  the  only 
Caspian  sign  is  seen  in  the  bill,  which  is  relatively  slim  with  only  a slight  gonydeal  angle. 


If  seen  in  Britain,  such  birds  would  most 
likely  cause  considerable  debate.  Notice  that 
on  some  birds  the  dark  markings  are  coarse 
and  sit  over  a pale  ground  colour  (e.g.  birds  c, 
e and  j),  while  on  others  the  feathers  have  a 
buffy-brown  ground  tone  with  paler  stip- 
pling over  this  (i.e.  the  reverse  pattern,  bird 
g).  Thus,  while  the  paler  Caspian  Gulls  sepa- 
rate clearly  from  Herring  and  Yellow-legged 
Gulls,  there  are  no  simple  character  traits  that 
separate  the  darker  birds.  An  important  point 
is  that  there  is  a strong  correlation  between 
the  underwing  markings  and  the  extent  of 
streaking  on  the  head  and  body.  Heavily 
streaked  birds  are  likely  also  to  have  relatively 
dark  underwings,  as  shown  by  PUSZ  (also 
shown  in  plate  422). 
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414.  2CY  Caspian  Gull, 

Riga,  Latvia,  March  2009.  This 
bird  has  a rather  robust  bill 
(trait  score  2),  which 
overlaps  with  Herring  Gull. 
Such  large  (presumed)  male 
birds  can  appear  very  unlike 
the  caricatured  image 
sometimes  painted  of 
Caspian  Gull.  Its  plumage  is 
very  typical  of  Caspian  Gull  - 
for  example,  its  greater 
coverts  have  a trait  score  of 
I,  a pattern  seen  in  63%  of 
birds. This  bird  has  an  overall 
score  of  19,  very  close  to  the 
average  for  the  species 
(18.2). 


415.  2CY  Herring  Gull, 
Peterhead,  North-east 
Scotland,  March  201  I . This  is 
an  example  of  a bird  with 
moderately  long  legs  (trait 
score  I)  and  a fine  bill  that 
lacks  a marked  gonydeal 
angle  (score  I).  Its  plumage, 
however,  is  typical.  Its  overall 
score  is  32,  very  close  to  the 
average  for  this  species 
(33.0)  and  therefore  some 
odd  structural  traits  do  not 
affect  its  sum  score 
markedly. 


416.  2CY  Caspian  Gull, 
Mamaia,  Romania,  January 
201  I . This  is  an  extremely 
short-legged  individual  (trait 
score  2),  but  otherwise  it  is 
perfectly  typical.  Its  overall 
score  is  18.  Of  the  Caspian 
Gulls  in  the  sample,  52% 
were  truly  long-legged  (trait 
score  0),  with  many  (46%) 
having  only  medium  or 
moderately  long  legs 
(trait  score  I). 
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juvenile,  especially  if  it  has  heavily  marked 
wing-coverts,  may  not  immediately  strike 
observers  as  a Caspian  Gull.  However,  this 
combination  of  traits  does  occur  in  pure 
Caspian  Gull,  as  indicated  by  the  Ukrainian 
birds  depicted  in  plates  430,  431  & 433  (ring 
codes  PUHP  and  PUNP).  PUHP  is  unusual 
in  its  overall  darkness  (trait  score  4)  and 
heavily  notched  greater  coverts  (score  3)  as 
well  as  in  having  a tertial  pattern  more  like 
that  of  a Yellow-legged  Gull  (score  1).  In  fully 
juvenile  plumage,  PUHP  looks  rather  like 
some  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  L.  fuscus  and 
in  Britain  may  be  passed  off  as  such. 
However,  later  in  the  autumn  such  birds  can 
become  more  typical-looking  (plate  431). 
PUNP  (plate  433)  also  looks  dark  but  actu- 
ally is  rather  typical  of  how  many  fresh  ICY 
Caspian  Gulls  look.  Once  we  accept  that  such 
Caspian  Gulls  occur,  the  identification  of 
unringed  dark  individuals  as  this  species 
becomes  more  palatable. 

Discussion 

This  paper  represents  the  first  fully  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  patterns  of  phenotypic  vari- 
ability in  adult  and  first-winter  Caspian  Gulls, 
relative  to  Herring  Gulls  and  hybrids  between 
these  species.  We  scored  more  than  400  birds 
using  plumage,  moult  and  structural  traits 
and  analysed  patterns  of  variability  in  indi- 
vidual traits  and  sum  scores.  We  used  PCA  to 
plot  pure  and  hybrid  birds  in  multivariate 
phenotypic  space  and  assess  the  traits  most 
responsible  for  the  intra-  and  interspecific 
variability  observed  in  our  sample. 

The  main  point  about  the  scoring  system 
is  that  it  has  allowed  us  to  quantify  the  pat- 
terns of  variability  in  individual  traits  and  the 
extent  of  overlap  between  species.  However, 
the  system  may  also  be  useful  for  records 
committees,  should  they  feel  it  appropriate  in 
their  area,  to  help  with  assessment  of  less 
typical  birds.  These  two  points  are  elaborated 
in  the  discussion  that  follows. 

Trait  scores  and  the  use  of  the 
scoring  system 

The  frequency  statistics  in  tables  3 and  4 
allow  birders  to  determine  how  unusual  a 
trait  present  in  a candidate  bird  actually  is. 
This  is  a critical  starting  point  for  tackling 
the  identification  of  a less  typical  individual. 
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Particularly  for  first-winter  birds,  the  data 
show  that  some  traits,  traditionally  thought 
to  be  useful  for  separating  the  species,  are  not 
wholly  reliable  on  their  own  because  of  the 
degree  of  overlap.  Rather  than  necessarily 
seeing  this  overlap  as  a problem  for  field 
identification,  we  prefer  to  use  it  to  suggest 
that  certain  criteria  used  in  record  assessment 
should  be  relaxed.  Perhaps  most  obviously,  it 
is  clear  that  a virtually  unmarked  white  head 
and  body  should  not  be  a prerequisite  for  a 
record  of  first-winter  Caspian  Gull  - many 
Caspian  Gulls  (16%  of  our  sample)  were 
actually  rather  well  streaked  (trait  score  3). 
Similarly,  some  first-winters  had  heavily  che- 
quered greater  coverts,  so  this  feature  alone 
should  not  automatically  rule  out  a candidate 
bird.  Bill  structure,  leg  length  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a ventral  bulge  are  all  useful  features 
for  identification  of  typical  birds,  but  the  sta- 
tistics show  a considerable  overlap;  for 
example,  a bird  a with  a typical  Herring  Gull- 
like bill  (trait  score  2)  can  easily  be  a Caspian. 
For  adults,  there  was  much  overlap  in  the 
extent  of  black  within  the  white  tip  of  P10 
and  across  P5,  so  neither  of  these  traits 
should  be  seen  as  being  critical  for  field  iden- 
tification. 

Despite  the  overall  success  of  the 
approach  we  have  used,  it  must  be  stressed 
that  it  remains  simplistic.  This  simplicity  was 
dictated  primarily  by  the  need  to  ensure  its 
application  to  birds  seen  in  the  field.  With 
trapped  birds,  more  detailed  measurements 
permit  the  application  of  more  sophisticated 
and  powerful  approaches  (for  example,  those 
used  in  Gay  et  al.  2007  and  Neubauer  et  al. 
2009).  It  is  clear  that  individual  observers 
might  score  the  same  bird  slightly  differently; 
as  a consequence,  while  we  have  developed 
an  approach  that  allows  a bird’s  phenotype  to 
be  characterised  as  objectively  as  possible, 
there  remains  an  element  of  subjectivity. 
Polarised  scoring  systems  are  essentially 
linear  and,  through  careful  choice  of  traits 
and  their  scores,  are  capable  of  representing 
the  transition  (in  scores)  from  one  species  to 
another  and  of  identifying  the  points  across 
this  transition  occupied  by  hybrids  between 
the  two.  By  their  very  nature  they  are  not  able 
to  assess  the  similarity  of  a third  species  to 
these  two  if  it  does  not  sit  somewhere  on  the 
same  overall  transition  line.  In  essence,  this  is 
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417.  ICY  Caspian  Gull, 
Sijazan,  Azerbaijan, 
September  20 1 I .The 
greater  coverts  are 
heavily  chequered,  quite 
unlike  those  of  a 
textbook  Caspian.  Birds 
such  as  this  one,  in  the 
species’  core  range, 
show  that  individuals  far 
from  the  hybrid  zone 
can  exhibit  such  traits. 
This  bird  and  those  in 
plates  418  & 419  were 
excluded  from  the 
sample  because  they 
were  photographed 
before  the  completion 
of  post-juvenile  moult. 

418.  ICY  Caspian  Gull, 
Klaipeda,  Lithuania, 
September  20 10. This 
bird’s  second-generation 
scapulars  score  0 
(uniformly  silvery-grey, 
patterning  absent  or 
faint).  Although  regarded 
as  the  ‘textbook’ 
scapular  pattern,  it  is 
actually  not  common  - 
only  8%  of  Caspian 
Gulls  show  this  pattern. 
This  bird  was  excluded 
from  the  sample 
because  it  was 
photographed  in 
September  and  had 

not  completed  its 
post-juvenile  moult. 

419.  I CY  Caspian  Gull, 
Sijazan,  Azerbaijan, 
September  2011. 
Another  bird  with 
textbook  colour  and 
pattern  in  its  second- 
generation  scapulars. 

The  number  of  wing- 
coverts  included  in  the 
post-juvenile  moult 
varied  from  0 to  more 
than  75%  in  our  sample 
of  Caspian  Gulls;  this 
bird  shows  a typical 
pattern,  with  some  new 
inner  greater  coverts 
and  a scattering  of  new 
median  coverts. 
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420.  2CY  Caspian  Gull, 
Riga,  Latvia,  March  2009. 
The  second-generation 
scapulars  show  a typical 
pattern  - a mixture  of 
some  darker,  well- 
marked  feathers  and 
others  which  are  rather 
silvery  grey  and  lightly 
marked. This  is  quite 
different  from  the  more 
uniform  overall 
impression  given  by 
Herring  Gulls,  which 
generally  have  the  same 
or  a very  similar  pattern 
across  all  of  their 
scapulars. 


421.  2CY  Caspian  Gull, 
Mamaia,  Romania, 

January  201  I .A  darker- 
bodied  bird  than  average 
for  January,  but  the 
ground  colour  to  the 
head  and  body  remains 
white. The  scapulars 
show  a mix  of  well- 
marked  and  clean  grey 
feathers  while  the  wing- 
covert  colour  tone  and 
pattern  are  typical  of 
Caspian  Gull  - e.g.  the 
greaters  have  dark  bases 
and  a pale  band  along 
the  tip.  Its  overall  score 
is  18,  close  to  the 
average  for  Caspian. 

422.  ICY  Caspian  Gull, 
Denmark,  October  20 1 0. 
PUSZ  (ringed  as  a chick 
in  Ukraine  in  June  2010) 
is  an  example  of  a dark 
plumage  type  seen  only 
rarely  in  Caspian  Gulls  of 
this  age,  yet  this  bird, 
from  the  core  range  in 
eastern  Europe,  confirms 
that  a heavily  streaked 
body  and  dark  eye-mask 
are  not  necessarily  signs 
of  mixed  genes. The 
juvenile  greater  coverts 
and  tertials  show  perfect 
patterns  for  a Caspian 
(both  trait  score  0). 


ivjmm 

A#  B 
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423.  ICY  hybrid 
Caspian  x Herring  Gull, 
Germany,  5th  December 
2007.  Ringed  as  a chick 
in  Poland  on  9th  May 
2007,  parents  known  as 
Herring  (mother)  and 
Caspian  (father).  It  has 
some  Caspian  traits 
(greater-covert  and 
tertial  patterns,  replaced 
wing-coverts),  but  the 
head-  and  body-streaking 
is  heavier  and  more 
extensive  than  shown 

by  any  pure  Caspian  in 
December.  Its  overall 
score  was  26,  outside 
the  range  of  pure 
individuals  of  both  species. 

424.  2CY  backcross 
hybrid  Caspian  x hybrid 
Caspian  x Herring  Gull, 
Germany,  22nd  March 
2006.  Ringed  as  chick  in 
Poland  on  Nth  May 

2005,  parents  known  as 
Caspian  (mother)  and 
hybrid  Caspian  x 
Herring  (father). This 
bird  combines  Caspian- 
like  jizz  and  moult  (note 
the  new  inner  greater 
covert)  with  some 
plumage  traits  that  are 
more  like  Herring  or 
Yellow-legged  Gull.  Its 
score  was  26,  outside 
the  limits  of  pure 
Caspian  or  Herring  Gull. 

425.  ICY  backcross 
hybrid  Caspian  x 
Herring  Gull,  Sweden, 
26th  September  2006. 
Ringed  as  a chick  in 
Poland  on  1 7th  May 

2006,  mother  known  as 
Caspian,  father  as  a 
hybrid  Caspian  x 
Herring  Gull. This  is  a 
very  difficult  bird, 
combining  Caspian  jizz 
(long  legs,  slender  bill) 
with  aspects  of  plumage 
and  moult  that  are  more 
like  Herring.  Its  score 
(25)  is  too  high  for 
Caspian  and  low  for 
Herring  and  should  flag 
it  as  a possible  hybrid. 
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because  the  full  set  of  traits  used  to  separate 
two  species  are  not  the  same  set  used  to  sepa- 
rate a third  species  from  each  of  these.  Con- 
sequently, it  has  not  been  possible  to 
incorporate  Yellow-legged  Gull  in  our  system. 

Application  of  the  scoring  system  ideally 
requires  that  all  traits  are  visible  in  photo- 
graphs or  at  least  have  been  recorded  in  the 
field.  If  not,  then  observers  or  committees 
may  have  to  judge  whether,  without  full 
details,  a bird  is  acceptable.  A full  discussion 
of  this  issue  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
but  it  may  still  be  possible  to  use  the  system 
to  score  such  a bird  partially  and  to  use  that 
score  to  help  reach  a decision.  For  example,  if 
the  partial  score  (primary  projection  not 
seen)  of  a first-winter  gull  is  19  (with  its 
score  not  including  a value  for  primary  pro- 
jection), that  bird  would  in  any  event  fall 
within  the  range  of  Caspian  Gull,  since  the 
upper  limit  for  Caspian  is  25  and  the  primary 
projection  score  runs  from  0 to  3. 

Defining  boundaries  for  the  safe 
identification  of  Caspian  Gull 

There  is  frequent  debate  on  internet  forums 
over  ‘problem  birds’.  In  many  cases  these 
debates  go  unresolved  because  the  views 
being  put  forward  lack  an  objective  or  quanti- 
tative basis  - opinion  and  counter  opinion 
fuel  interesting  but  ultimately  inconclusive 
debate.  Although  we  recognise  that  many 
birders  will  not  find  the  statistical  approach 
outlined  in  this  paper  to  their  liking,  it  does 
provide  an  objective  basis  to  allow  such 
debates  to  be  resolved.  We  stress  that  rather 
than  amounting  to  ‘identification  by 
numbers’  it  merely  formalises  a process  that 
we  already  attempt  when  confronted  with  a 
less  typical  individual  gull;  the  formalisation 
is  required  because  we  cannot  otherwise  deal 
with  multiple  traits  simultaneously  and  quan- 
titatively, especially  when  it  comes  to  subtle 
hybrids.  Thus,  we  prefer  to  see  our  system  as  a 
supportive  tool,  rather  than  a fundamental 
shift  in  the  approach  to  bird  identification. 
Records  committees  have  discussed  such  for- 
malisation previously,  for  other  species 
groups,  but  for  a variety  of  reasons  have  gen- 
erally retained  more  traditional  approaches  to 
record  assessment.  However,  because  they  are 
so  individually  variable,  and  because  of  the 
issues  posed  by  hybrids,  we  feel  that  a more 


quantitative  approach  is  justifiable  for 
assessing  Caspian  Gull  records. 

The  results  of  our  study  are  perhaps  fully 
satisfying  for  a statistician,  owing  to  the  very 
different  mean  values  and  virtually  non-over- 
lapping distributions  of  the  sum  scores  of 
pure  individuals.  For  birders  interested  in  the 
identification  of  problem  birds,  this  indicates 
that  separation  of  the  vast  majority  of  pure 
Caspian  and  Herring  Gulls  should  be  pos- 
sible using  sum  scores.  At  the  same  time,  our 
data  represent  the  classic  picture  of  hybrid 
intermediacy  very  well  - all  proven  hybrids 
had  sum  scores  roughly  in  between  the  pure 
species.  However,  given  the  range  of  the 
scores  of  pure  individuals,  it  is  also  clear  that 
there  is  very  little  ‘space’  remaining  for 
hybrids  to  fit  into.  Consequently,  one  would 
have  to  be  fortunate  to  find  a hybrid  that  fell 
neatly  between  the  distributions  of  pure 
Herring  and  Caspian  Gulls. 

The  number  of  hybrids  included  in  our 
sample  was  constrained  by  their  abundance 
in  the  study  colonies.  Despite  the  limited 
sample  size,  however,  hybrids  showed  a 
degree  of  variability  comparable  with  pure 
individuals.  What  we  infer  from  this  is  that, 
because  there  is  little  sum-score  space  left 
between  pure  individuals  of  the  two  species, 
the  true  distribution  of  hybrid  scores  must 
overlap  considerably  with  Herring  and 
Caspian.  While  this  is  an  interesting  finding 
in  its  own  right,  it  can  also  be  used  to  define 
safe  boundaries  for  the  identification  of  pure 
individuals.  For  adult  birds,  it  is  clear  (fig.  6) 
that  a bird  with  a score  of  less  than  9 should 
be  pure  Caspian,  while  one  with  a score  of  9 
or  more  is  not  safely  identifiable  as  a 
Caspian.  For  first-winter  birds  (fig.  8),  the 
upper  limit  for  pure  Caspian  was  25,  while 
the  lowest  score  for  a proven  hybrid  was  22. 
Thus,  we  suggest  that  21  should  mark  the 
upper  limit  of  safe  first-winter  Caspian  (as 
birds  with  scores  of  22-25  could  be  either 
pure  Caspian  Gulls  or  hybrids). 

The  application  of  these  values  would 
mean  that  some  pure  individuals  (those  with 
scores  overlapping  with  those  of  hybrids) 
would  not  be  considered  acceptable.  Such 
birds  appear  from  our  sample  data  to  be  rare 
in  populations,  so  we  might  expect  that 
western  Europe  is  visited  far  more  frequently 
by  ‘safe’  Caspian  Gulls  (i.e.  adults  with  scores 
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426.  ICY  presumed 
hybrid  Caspian  x 
Herring  Gull  (7P48), 
Amsterdam, 
Netherlands,  25th 
September  2004. 
Parentage  unknown,  but 
ringed  in  a mixed  colony 
at  middle  Vistula,  SE 
Poland  on  15th  May 
2004.  Note  the  Caspian- 
like  jizz  combined  with 
heavily  notched  greater 
coverts  and  tertials.This 
combination  means  that 
few  birders  would 
identify  this  as  a pure 
Caspian  Gull. 


427.  2CY  presumed 
hybrid  Caspian  x 
Herring  Gull,  Riga,  Latvia, 
April  2009.  Ringed  as  a 
chick  in  a colony  in 
eastern  Lithuania  where 
c.  50%  of  pairs  are 
mixed,  though  its 
parents  are  uncertain. 

It  occupies  phenotypic 
space  (fig.  9)  that  fits 
neither  pure  Caspian 
nor  pure  Herring  Gull 
and  its  overall  trait 
score  of  26  reflects  this. 
In  the  field  it  looked 
noticeably  bulky,  with  a 
robust  head  and  bill  and 
relatively  short  legs. 

428.  2CY  backcross  or 
F2  hybrid  from  central 
Poland,  father  known  as 
hybrid  Caspian  x 
Herring,  mother 
unknown.  Ringed  as  a 
chick  on  20th  May  2005, 
photographed  on  the 
Adriatic  coast  in  Italy, 
where  it  spent  its  first 
winter.  It  occupies  space 
on  the  PCA  biplot  (fig.  9) 
which  is  distant  from  any 
Caspian  Gull  and  outside 
the  space  occupied  by 
Herring  Gull.  Its  trait 
score  is  27  - too  high 
for  Caspian  and  below 
that  of  any  pure  Herring. 
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429.  2CY  backcross  or 
F2  hybrid  Caspian  x 
Herring  Gull.Wiociawek, 
Poland,  1 9th  April  2007. 
Ringed  as  a chick  on 
20th  May  2006  at 
Wtocfawek,  mother  a 
hybrid,  father  unknown. 
Although  it  is  rather 
pale  and  has  a slim  bill, 
this  bird  is  inseparable 
from  Herring  Gull  with 
any  confidence.  PCA 
(fig.  9)  indicates  that, 
phenotypically,  it  sits  in 
the  space  occupied  by 
pure  Herring  Gull,  with 
a trait  score  of  30. 


430.  Juvenile  Caspian 
Gull,  Poland,  1 6th  July 
20 1 0.  Ringed  in  the 
Caspian  Gull  core  range 
in  Ukraine  in  June  2010. 
It  is  in  very  fresh  juvenile 
plumage  and  thus 
extremely  dark  on  the 
head  and  body;  broad 
white  notches  on  the 
greater  coverts  (score  3) 
are  more  indicative  of 
Herring,  but  the  plumage 
is  otherwise  typical  for 
fresh  juvenile  Caspian. 
This  bird  flew  c.  1,300 
km  to  the  northwest  a 
month  after  it  was 
ringed  (see  plate  431). 

431.  First-winter 
Caspian  Gull  (centre), 
Switzerland,  22nd 
December  20 10. This 
shows  the  same  bird  as 
plate  430,  now  in  first- 
winter  plumage 
evidenc  e of  just  how 
much  birds  can  change 
in  a few  months.  By 
December  the  wing- 
coverts  and  tertials  are 
heavily  worn,  while  the 
mantle  and  scapulars 
show  a typical  Caspian 
pattern. The  greater 
coverts  now  look  more 
classically  Caspian-like 
because  of  wear.  To  the 
right  is  a 2CY  Caspian. 
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432.  Variation  in  the  underwing  colours  and  pattern  in  ICY  (first-winter)  Caspian  Gull.  All  photographs  Chris  Gibbins,  except  bird  a (by  Lars  Adler  Krogh) 
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less  than  9,  first-winters  with  scores  less  than 
22)  than  by  these  extreme  individuals  from 
the  tails  of  the  distribution.  Given  that  the 
phenotype  of  known  hybrids  shows  consider- 
able variation  (i.e.  the  maximum  and 
minimum  values  in  figs.  6 and  8),  we  suggest 
that  safe  identification  of  Caspian  Gull,  at  least 
in  areas  where  it  constitutes  a rarity  or  scarce 
migrant,  should  be  accompanied  by  scores. 

The  proximity  of  arrows  on  a PCA  biplot 
shows  how  strongly  correlated  the  variables 
are.  For  first-winter  birds,  we  ran  the  Caspian 
Gull  data  on  its  own  through  a PCA  to  assess 
the  degree  of  correlation  between  traits.  This 
analysis  indicated  that,  of  the  plumage  traits, 
scapular  pattern  and  overall  darkness  scores 
are  correlated.  Consequently,  a Caspian  Gull 
which  has  lots  of  dark  streaking  on  the  head 
and  body  is  statistically  likely  to  have  strongly 
marked  second-generation  scapulars  too. 
This  is  highly  relevant  for  field  identification. 
When  confronted  with  a bird  that  appears 
rather  too  heavily  streaked  on  the  head  and 
body  to  be  a likely  candidate,  it  is  logical  to 
look  at  some  other  traits  to  help  with  the 
identification.  If  the  bird  also  has  heavily 
marked  scapulars,  the  temptation  might  be  to 
dismiss  it  because  it  shows  two  ‘atypical’ 
traits.  However,  the  PCA  indicates  that  these 
characters  tend  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that 
the  combination  of  a dark  head  and  body 
and  heavily  marked  scapulars  does  not  auto- 
matically rule  out  Caspian. 

In  general,  adult  hybrids  had  a shorter  bill 
and  more  black  in  P10  than  Caspian  Gulls, 
and  frequently  the  spotting  on  their  irides 
was  so  delicate  that  they  would  look  pale- 
eyed in  the  field.  Scores  for  many  of  the  indi- 
vidual traits  overlapped  between  pure 
Caspian  and  pure  Herring  Gulls.  In  effect  this 
means  that,  for  individual  traits,  there  are  no 
intermediate  scores  that  are  characteristic  of 
hybrids  (as  such  scores  can  also  be  shown  by 
pure  individuals).  The  phenotypic  interme- 
diacy of  hybrids  was  evident  only  when  mul- 
tiple traits  were  examined  simultaneously. 
The  PCA  indicated  that  in  terms  of  their 
overall  phenotype,  some  hybrids  really  are 
intermediate,  so  extreme  caution  is  needed 
when  tackling  them  in  the  field.  One  known 
and  two  presumed  adult  backcross  hybrids 
were  extremely  similar  to  parental  pheno- 
types. While  the  adult  FI  hybrids  were  rather 


uniform  in  phenotype,  F2  hybrids  and  back- 
crosses  must  show  a higher  degree  of  pheno- 
typic variation  because  of  recombination  and 
segregation.  In  these  hybrids,  new  combina- 
tions of  genotypes  arise,  ones  that  are  never 
present  in  the  parental  or  FI  hybrid  genera- 
tion, as  well  as  genotypes  identical  to 
parental  ones  (see  Price  2008).  Therefore, 
both  F2  hybrids  and  backcrosses  are  likely  to 
look  either  like  pure  species  or  like  interme- 
diates. It  seems  very  likely  that  such  birds 
simply  go  undetected  in  the  field. 

Knowledge  gaps 

Our  understanding  of  Caspian  Gull  has 
improved  dramatically  thanks  to  the  pio- 
neering work  undertaken  in  the  1990s  by 
Ronald  Klein,  Lars  Jonsson,  Martin  Garner 
and  others.  Research  published  since  then  has 
provided  further  insights  into  the  ecology, 
genetics  and  identification  of  Caspian  and 
related  gulls.  Despite  the  advances,  these  gulls 
still  present  challenging  biological  questions 
(for  example,  related  to  their  evolution; 
Liebers  et  al.  2004)  and  for  birders  they  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  pose  challenging  iden- 
tification problems.  While  this  paper  will  not 
allow  birders  to  identify  all  the  problem 
Herring/Caspian  Gulls  they  encounter,  we 
hope  that  it  at  least  provides  a structured 
framework  that  can  be  used  to  reach  objec- 
tive decisions  about  which  ones  are  identifi- 
able and  which  are  not.  It  is  certainly  the  case 
that  many  of  the  hybrids  in  our  sample  look 
intuitively  odd,  appearing  neither  like  pure 
Herring  nor  like  Caspian.  Birders  who  spend 
time  regularly  looking  at  large  gulls  are  most 
likely  to  sense  this  overall  intermediacy;  the 
scoring  system  allows  this  to  be  quantified 
and  reported  objectively. 

In  terms  of  describing  patterns  of  vari- 
ability, this  paper  should  be  seen  as  a first 
step.  It  is  largely  the  result  of  informal 
observation  and  analysis,  rather  than 
funded,  professional  scientific  research. 
Constraints  on  the  locations  we  have  been 
able  to  visit,  relative  to  the  full  range  of  the 
species,  mean  that  we  cannot  present  a com- 
plete picture  of  intra-  and  interspecific  vari- 
ability, nor  the  variability  of  hybrids. 
Specific  issues  related  to  this,  and  other 
aspects  of  large  gull  identification  that 
require  further  work,  are  discussed  below. 
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1.  Hybrids  and  sample  size 

Although  we  included  as  many  hybrids  in 
our  sample  as  possible,  the  numbers  are 
small  and  that  sample  is  unlikely  to  capture 
the  full  variability  in  the  appearance  of 
hybrids.  More  work  is  needed  to  record  the 
appearance  of  hybrids  and  assess  the  extent 
to  which  our  data  are  representative. 
Heterospecific  pairs,  where  the  partners 
represent  pure  individuals  of  different 
species,  constitute  only  a minority  in  mixed 
colonies  because  of  the  isolation  mecha- 
nisms which  limit  mixed-species  pairing 
(Neubauer  et  al.  2009)  - and  because  of 
that  it  is  clear  that  a full  understanding  of 
the  phenotypic  variation  of  hybrid  individ- 
uals is  some  way  away. 

2.  Yellow-legged  Gull 

The  scoring  system  we  have  developed  does 
not  deal  with  Yellow-legged  Gulls.  Generally, 
this  species  is  not  a major  cause  of  confusion 
for  observers  faced  with  a putative  Caspian 
Gull  in  Britain,  but  some  birds  create  prob- 
lems. Work  is  needed  to  develop  a scoring 
system  to  separate  Yellow-legged  from  Caspian 
Gulls,  and  hybrids  between  these  two. 


3.  Long-term  studies  and  the 
identification  of  other  age  groups 

We  have  dealt  only  with  adult  and  first- 
winter  birds  and  there  is  a need  to  collect 
data  on  other  age  groups.  While  most  birds 
will  not  be  problematic,  others  are  genuinely 
difficult  and  a quantitative  approach  is  most 
likely  to  provide  the  insights  needed  to 
resolve  the  identification  of  the  more  difficult 
pure  individuals  of  various  immature  age 
classes,  and  hybrids. 

If  the  plumage  and  plumage  development 
of  these  long-lived  birds  is  to  be  studied  in 
nature,  research  is  required  in  the  hybrid 
zones.  So  far  it  seems  that  intensive  colour- 
ringing of  the  offspring  of  mixed  pairs  yields 
the  most  insightful  results.  Several  ringed 
immature  birds  have  been  observed  in 
Europe,  and  are  sufficiently  well  documented 
by  photographs  that  details  of  their  pheno- 
type can  be  studied  (e.g.  plate  434).  The 
central  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  the 
average  probability  of  recovering  a ringed 
bird  is  low.  Moreover,  only  a minority  of 
reports  of  colour-ringed  individuals  are 
accompanied  by  photographs,  and  very  few  of 
these  have  the  quality  necessary  to  provide 


433.  Juvenile  Caspian  Gull,  tubna,  Poland,  9th 
August  2010.  Ringed  at  Dnepr  River,  Ukraine  in 
June  20 10. This  bird  has  textbook  jizz  and 
plumage  patterns,  but  overall  it  looks  rather 
dark.This  darkness  on  the  head  and  body  is 
actually  rather  regular  in  fresh  juveniles  (note 
that  just  the  first  feathers  in  the  mantle  and 
scapulars  have  been  replaced),  but  British 
birders  used  to  seeing  Caspian  Gulls  in 
midwinter  might  be  thrown  by  how  they 
appear  in  summer. 
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434.  Second-winter  (3CY)  backcross  hybrid 
Caspian  x Herring  Gull  (same  bird  as  in  plate 
408),  Detmold,  Germany,  3rd  November  2006. 
Currently,  we  have  too  little  information  to 
develop  identification  criteria  for  hybrids  of  this 
age  class. This  bird  has  more  uniform  grey  on  its 
upperparts  than  on  a typical  Herring  of  this  age, 
a longish  bill  but  moderate  (too  heavy  for 
Caspian)  streaking  on  the  head. The  iris  is 
much  paler  than  typical  in  Caspian  of  this  age. 
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insights  into  subtle  plumage  or  structural 
details.  Another  difficulty  is  that  of  con- 
firming the  identification  of  both  parents  of 
ringed  chicks.  This  requires  lots  of  time  spent 
observing  adults  at  nests  and  trapping  more 
problematic  individuals.  Hence,  while  fol- 
lowing the  plumage  development  of  hybrids 
ringed  as  chicks  will  likely  yield  the  required 
information,  this  work  will  inevitably  be  slow. 

4.  Geographic  variability  and 
hybridisation  in  areas  of  overlap 

There  is  discussion  in  the  literature  about  the 
geographic  variability  of  Caspian  Gull  (sum- 
marised in  Mailing  Olsen  & Larsson  2003) 
but  little  or  no  published  quantitative  data  on 
the  subject.  So-called  ‘eastern’  Caspian  Gulls 
reportedly  have  more  black  and  less  white  in 
the  wing-tip  than  western  birds  and  so  poten- 
tially complicate  interpretation  of  the  wing- 
tip  trait  scores  presented  here.  The  relatively 
invariant  P10  pattern  found  in  our  Caspian 
sample  (less  black  than  white  on  P10)  refers 
to  western,  ponticus-type  birds.  Despite  state- 
ments in  the  literature,  Caspian  Gulls 
observed  by  us  farther  east  on  the  breeding 
grounds  have  shown  the  same  P10  pattern, 
with  a whitish  and  deep  tongue,  pure  white 
tip  and  less  black  than  white,  indicating  sta- 


bility of  the  basic  characters  of  P10.  During 
visits  to  southeast  European  Russia  and 
southwest  Siberia  (May-June  2010,  e.g.  plate 
436),  Caspian  Gulls  were  found  breeding  in 
colonies  along  with  birds  phenotypically 
identical  to  ‘Steppe  Gulls’  Larus  [ cachinnans ] 
barabensis ; some  intermediate  individuals 
were  also  observed  and  photographed  (GN 
unpubl.  data).  Presumed  mixed  colonies  were 
reported  from  southern  Siberia  some  years 
ago  (Panov  & Monzikov  2000).  This  evidence 
suggests  that  Steppe  Gull  is  expanding  its 
breeding  range  westwards  and  that  hybridisa- 
tion with  Caspian  is  already  taking  place 
(Filchagov  1996).  As  a consequence  of 
hybridisation,  ‘eastern  Caspian  Gulls’  with 
blacker  wing-tips  could  in  fact  be  yet  another 
type  of  hybrid  - between  Caspian  and  Steppe 
Gulls.  The  influence  of  the  latter  is  likely  to  be 
expressed,  for  example,  in  more  black  in  the 
wing-tips  of  otherwise  Caspian-like  birds,  as 
was  observed  in  Siberia  in  2010.  Clearly,  gull 
studies  in  SE  Europe  and  western  Asia  are 
badly  needed  to  resolve  the  complex  relation- 
ships between  these  taxa. 

Much  of  the  evidence  for  hybridisation 
between  Caspian  and  Yellow-legged  Gulls 
comes  from  Poland,  where  they  now  breed  in 
a number  of  mixed  colonies  (Neubauer  et  al. 


435.  Adult  backcross  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring 
Gull  (same  bird  as  in  plates  408  and  434), 

13th  October  201  I.Pohlsche  Heide,  Detmold, 
Germany). This  interesting  plate  shows  4P46  as 
an  adult  (7CY),  nearly  in  full  winter  plumage 
(primaries  still  regrowing). The  head-streaking, 
especially  the  shadowing  around  the  eye,  is  too 
heavy  for  any  normal  Caspian  Gull,  and  perhaps 
would  be  the  first  clue  to  it  being  a probable 
hybrid.  Note  than  in  this  photograph  the  bill  is 
slightly  open  and  so  looks  deceptively  deep. 


436.  Eastern  Caspian  Gull  or  intergrade  with 
Steppe  Gull  Larus  [cachinnans]  barabensis, 
Obalykol  Lake,  Russia,  May  20 10. This  individual 
has  slightly  darker  upperparts  than  most  western 
birds,  with  more  black  on  PI0.  However,  unlike 
typical  Steppe  Gull,  it  shows  a long,  nearly  all- 
white  tip  to  PI0  (score  l).The  rest  of  the 
plumage  and  jizz  are  like  Caspian. 
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2006,  2009;  Beran  et  al.  2010).  However,  the 
evidence  from  Poland  is  rather  different  from 
that  from  other  areas  of  overlap  (e.g.  the 
Black  Sea  coast  of  Romania),  where  these 
species  apparently  do  not  hybridise  (Klein  & 
Buchheim  1997;  Neubauer  et  al.  2010).  There 
are  other  areas  of  potential  overlap  between 
these  species,  notably  along  the  eastern  and 
southeast  shoreline  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  our 
understanding  of  the  relations  between 
Caspian  and  Yellow-legged  Gulls  would 
benefit  from  work  there.  The  Black  Sea  is 
further  interesting  because  the  more  easterly 
populations  of  Yellow-legged  Gull  found 
there  appear  to  differ  in  a number  of  respects 
from  western  ones,  including  some  traits  that 
make  them  more  similar  to  Caspian  Gulls 
(e.g.  more  frequently  a fully  white  tip  to  P10 
and  a longer  tongue  than  on  western  birds). 
There  remains  scope  for  work  describing 
quantitatively  the  plumage  traits  of  eastern 
Yellow-legged  Gulls  so  that  the  extent  to 
which  they  overlap  with  those  of  other 
species  or  hybrids  can  be  established. 

5.  Call  and  posture 

Long  call  and  long-call  posture  are  important 
in  the  identification  of  Caspian  Gull  (details 
in  Gibbins  et  al.  2010).  However,  there  are  no 
published  data  on  the  call  or  call  posture  of 
hybrids.  Consequently,  work  is  needed  to 
determine  what  hybrids  sound  like  and  the 
posture  they  adopt  when  long-calling.  Sono- 
gram analysis,  as  used  for  example  to  assess 
the  songs  of  Common  Chiffchaff  Phyllo- 
scopus  collybita , Iberian  Chiffchaff  P.  ibericus 
and  suspected  hybrids,  would  most  likely 
prove  insightful  (Collinson  & Melling  2008). 
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Identification  of  Caspian  Gulls:  phenotypic  variability 
and  the  field  characteristics  of  hybrids 

Summary  of  key  findings 

• Overall  trait  scores  (i.e.  the  sum  of  individual  trait  values)  for  pure  Herring  and  pure 
Caspian  Gulls  showed  little  (adult)  or  no  (first-winter)  overlap  (figs.  6 & 8).  Frequency 
statistics  indicate  that  these  scores  can  be  used  to  separate  even  the  most  extreme  (atyp- 
ical) first-winter  birds  and  the  vast  majority  (c.  99%)  of  adults  with  confidence. 

• There  was  considerable  overlap  between  pure  Caspian  and  pure  Herring  Gulls  in  virtually 
all  of  the  individual  phenotypic  characteristics  examined.  Consequently,  traits  have  to  be 
used  in  combination  to  help  resolve  the  identification  of  difficult  individuals. 

• For  adult  Caspian  Gulls,  the  most  stable  traits  were  the  balance  of  black  and  white  in  P10 
and  the  colour  of  the  pale  tongue  on  this  feather.  Our  analysis  indicates  that  any  gull 
showing  more  black  than  white  in  P10  and  a tongue  of  similar  shade  to  the  mantle  should 
not  be  identified  as  a Caspian  Gull. 

• First-winter  Caspian  Gulls  varied  enormously,  with  few  stable  traits.  The  traits  most  useful 
for  separation  from  Herring  Gull  were  bill  shape  (length:depth  ratios),  greater-covert 
pattern,  scapular  moult  and  primary  projection.  Nonetheless,  species’  scores  for  each  of 
these  traits  overlapped  to  some  degree,  indicating  that  they  should  not  be  used  in  isola- 
tion. 

• Many  first-winter  Caspian  Gulls  were  well  streaked  on  the  head  and  body  and  had  heavily 
marked  scapulars.  Many  birds  also  had  rather  dark  underwings.  Despite  the  variability  of 
these  traits,  resulting  in  some  birds  having  high  scores  for  one  or  two  of  them,  the  sum 
scores  did  not  overlap  between  species.  This  indicates  that  the  scoring  system  is  robust  to 
the  variability  of  individual  traits. 

• Many  of  the  FI  hybrids  had  intermediate  sum  scores  and  occupied  intermediate  multi- 
variate space.  By  combining  sum  scores  and  evidence  from  the  PCA,  it  should  be  possible 
to  establish  whether  a given  bird  is  phenotypically  outwith  the  range  of  pure  species  and 
hence  should  not  be  identified  as  either  Herring  or  Caspian  Gull.  However,  some  FI  and 
most  F2  hybrids  and  backcrosses  fell  within  the  space  occupied  by  pure  individuals.  It  is 
likely  that  at  least  some  of  these  birds  would  simply  go  undetected.  At  the  moment  it 
seems  that  there  is  no  way  of  confidently  recognising  them  in  the  field. 

• There  was  considerable  variability  in  our  small  sample  of  hybrids,  such  that  this  sample  is 
likely  to  be  insufficient  to  fully  establish  their  true  heterogeneity.  Given  this  and  the 
limited  multivariate  space  remaining  between  pure  species,  we  conclude  that  in  reality 
there  must  be  considerable  overlap  between  hybrids  and  pure  individuals. 

• The  problem  posed  by  hybrids  (as  indicated  by  their  trait  scores)  suggests  that  a conserva- 
tive approach  to  field  identification  is  warranted.  Specifically,  we  recommend  that  only 
adult  gulls  with  a sum  trait  score  of  less  than  9 and  first-winters  scoring  less  than  22  are 
safely  identifiable  as  Caspian  outside  its  main  range.  These  conservative  values  will  mean 
that  a minority  of  pure  individuals  will  not  be  considered  acceptable.  These  thresholds, 
however,  may  be  refined  in  the  future  as  our  understanding  of  the  phenotypic  characteris- 
tics of  hybrids  improves,  and/or  refinements  to  the  scoring  system  are  made. 
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Appendices 

Appendix  1.  Bill  length:depth  ratios  (mean  and 
standard  deviation)  for  first-winter  birds. 

Appendix  2.  Principal  Component  Analysis 
(PCA). 

PCA  is  a method  of  data  reduction  and  has  been 
used  widely  to  help  understand  patterns  in 
complex  (multivariate)  datasets.  It  integrates  vari- 
ation (information)  contained  in  pure,  raw  vari- 
ables (e.g.  measurements)  into  fewer,  synthetic 
variables  called  Principal  Components  (PCs).  It 
finds  linear  combinations  of  the  raw  measure- 
ments which  maximise  the  variation  present 
within  them,  and  summarises  this  in  PCs  (the 
first  two  of  which  are  represented  as  axes  on  a 
two-dimensional  diagram).  In  essence,  it  finds  an 
optimum  way  of  capturing  the  variability  in  multidimensional  data  and  represents  this  in  a smaller 
number  of  dimensions.  Some  unavoidable  information  loss  occurs  during  the  process  of  computing 
principal  components,  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  percentage  of  the  total  variation 
‘explained'  (captured)  within  particular  components.  Typically,  the  first  few  components  (axes)  are 
the  most  important  in  terms  of  explaining  the  original  variation:  PCI  explains  the  largest  amount 
of  variation  contained  in  the  original  data,  the  second  (PC2)  explains  less,  and  so  on.  The  ideal  situ- 
ation is  when  PCI  and  PC2  (i.e.  axes  1 and  2 on  the  diagram)  together  capture  most  of  the  total 
variation  in  the  data.  A key  advantage  of  PCA  is  that  it  does  not  require  the  data  to  be  normally  dis- 
tributed (Zuur  et  al.  2007). 

Output  from  a hypothetical  Principal  Component  Analysis  is  shown  in  the  diagram  below.  It 
visualises  the  distribution  of  a number  of  sample  birds  (dots)  and  the  traits  (arrows  A-C)  used  to 
characterise  each  one.  In  this  example,  trait  A can  be  interpreted  as  being  the  most  important  one  in 
driving  the  overall  differences  between  the  birds,  because  it  has  the  longest  arrow.  Conversely,  trait 
C,  because  it  has  the  shortest  arrow,  varies  least  between  the  birds  and  so  is  not  responsible  for  the 
major  differences  between  them.  Trait  B is  intermediate,  but  clearly  less  important  than  A and 
rather  similar  to  C in  the  proportion  of  the  overall  variance  that  it  explains.  Trait  A lies  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  horizontal  axis  (PCI)  and  so 
the  separation  of  birds  from  left  to  right  in 
the  diagram  relates  to  their  values  of  this 
trait.  The  arrowheads  point  in  the  positive 
direction  of  the  trait  values;  thus,  if  trait  A 
was  the  overall  size  of  the  bird,  then  larger 
birds  would  be  to  the  right.  For  example, 
bird  1 in  the  figure  is  a large  bird  as  it  sits 
close  to  the  end  of  the  trait  arrow  (where  it 
falls  on  the  arrow  is  shown  by  the  vertical 
red  line).  Traits  radiate  from  the  origin  (0,0), 
and  by  convention  are  shown  only  in  their 
increasing  (positive)  direction.  The  equiva- 
lent part  of  the  trait  arrow  going  in  the 
opposite  direction,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
origin,  is  not  normally  shown.  This 
decreasing  part  of  the  arrow  has  to  be  visu- 
alised as  the  180°  projection  of  the 
increasing  one,  back  through  the  origin.  Just 
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for  illustrative  purposes  here,  this  decreasing  line  for  trait  A is  shown  as  a dashed  line  in  the  figure. 
Birds  2 and  3 sit  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  negative  line  and  so  have  the  lowest  values  in  the  sample 
for  this  trait  (i.e.  they  are  the  smallest  birds).  Arrows  for  traits  B and  C lie  very  close  together.  This 
indicates  that  these  two  traits  are  correlated,  i.e.  those  birds  which  have  high  values  for  trait  B will 
also  have  high  values  for  trait  C.  If  they  were  traits  related  to  bill  and  leg  brightness,  for  example,  the 
analysis  would  show  that  the  birds  with  the  brightest  legs  also  have  the  brightest  bills,  and  vice 
versa.  These  traits  point  tangentially  (more  or  less  90°)  to  trait  A.  This  means  that  they  are  not  cor- 
related, i.e.  there  is  no  relationship  between  bare-part  brightness  and  the  size  of  the  bird. 

Appendix  3.  Relating  trait  scores  to  multivariate  space. 

The  figures  below  show  the  relationships  between  the  sum  of  the  trait  scores  for  individual  birds 
and  their  positions  on  axis  1 of  respective  PCAs.  By  reading  from  the  fitted  regression  lines,  it  is 
possible  to  use  these  figures  to  convert  a sum  trait  score  derived  for  a candidate  Caspian  Gull  to  a 
component  score.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  use  the  diagrams  to  see  where  a candidate  bird  plots 
on  PCA-defmed  multivariate  space,  e.g.  a first-winter  bird  scored  as  15  should  have  an  axis  1 score 
of  1.2  and  hence  sit  perfectly  in  the  space  occupied  by  Caspian,  while  a bird  scored  as  25  will  have 
an  axis  1 score  of  0 and  hence  sit  within  the  area  occupied  by  hybrids.  By  converting  sum  to  axis  1 
scores,  these  diagrams  should  allow  field  observers  to  reach  a well-informed  decision  about  the 
identification  of  a problem  bird,  based  on  its  position  in  true  multivariate  space. 


3a.  Relationship  between  PCA  axis  1 and 
trait  scores  for  sample  adult  gulls.  The  prin- 
cipal component  value  can  be  approximated 
by  the  equation  given  on  the  scatter;  while 
the  correlation  is  not  ideal  (as  some  portion 
of  original  variation  was  captured  by  further 
principal  components),  it  is  very  high  and 
sufficient  to  show  that  scores  characterise 
phenotype  well  enough  to  detect  between- 
species  differences.  By  reading  from  the 
regression  line,  it  is  possible  to  convert  a 
sum  trait  score  to  a PCI  position,  and  thus 
locate  a bird  within  multivariate  space. 
Known  hybrids  are  given  by  red  and  blue 
symbols:  they  all  have  one  or  two  known 
parents  (most  birds  of  the  latter  group),  are 
offspring  of  different  pairs  and  have  been 
scored  as  adults.  Red  circles  are  known  FI 
hybrids  (offspring  of  Caspian  x Herring  Gull 
pairs  in  both  combinations),  the  square  is  an 
F2  hybrid  (offspring  of  two  Caspian  x 
Herring  hybrids),  while  the  diamond  is  a 
backcross  to  Caspian.  Empty  red  circles 
within  the  Herring  Gull  group  are  F2 
hybrids  or  backcrosses,  with  one  parent 
known  as  being  hybrid  in  both  cases;  they 
are  apparently  impossible  to  separate  from 
pure  species  (Flerring  Gull  in  this  case). 

3b.  Relationship  between  PCA  axis  1 and 
trait  scores  for  sample  first-winter  birds.  Tri- 
angles show  Caspian  Gulls,  open  circles 
Herring  Gulls  and  red  circles  hybrids. 
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A double  century  for  Bitterns 

The  year  2011  has  been  a double-century 
year  for  the  Eurasian  Bittern  Botaurus  stel- 
laris  (hereafter  Bittern):  not  only  did  the 
number  of  booming  males  in  England  top 
100  {Brit.  Birds  104:  633),  but  it  is  exactly  100 
years  since  the  species  was  rediscovered 
breeding  after  a long  absence  from  the 
country. 

Bitterns  were  once  widespread  across 
Britain  (Hutchinson  1989;  Lovegrove  et  al. 
1994;  Brown  & Grice  2005;  Forrester  et  al. 
2007),  sufficiently  so  that  they  featured  not 
only  in  feasts  of  the  rich  (Cocker  & Mabey 
2005)  but  also  in  the  Sunday  dinners  of  at 
least  some  of  those  who  lived  among  their 
marshland  haunts  (Taylor  et  al.  1999).  Cen- 
turies of  drainage  reduced  the  distribution  of 
the  species  but  the  males’  far-carrying  calls 
stayed  familiar  to  everyone  in  the  areas  where 
extensive  reedbeds  remained  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  firearms  spelt  its  doom  and  by  1843, 
even  in  its  main  stronghold  of  Norfolk,  its 
numbers  had  declined  substantially  from 
those  a few  years  before  when  ‘a  party  of  fen 
shooters  would  kill  20  to  30  Bitterns  in  one 
morning  (Richard  Lubbock, 
in  Taylor  et  al.  1999).  There 
was  evidence  of  sporadic 
breeding  in  Norfolk  until 
1868  but  then  a gap  for  over 
40  years,  apart  from  a young 
bird  handed  in  to  a Norwich 
taxidermist  in  1886.  In  1903, 
the  experienced  Norfolk 
ornithologist  Rev.  M.  C.  H. 

Bird  wrote:  ‘Probably  the 
Black  Tern  [Chlidonias  niger] 
and  Bittern  will  never  again 
rear  their  young  in  Broad- 
land’  (in  Dutt  1903).  Eight 
years  later  he  was  to  be 
proved  wrong. 

Maurice  Bird  played  a 
part  in  disproving  his  own 
opinion  but  the  chief  actors 
were  Miss  E.  L.  Turner  and 
James  Vincent.  Meeting 


Richard  Kearton  in  1900,  Emma  Turner  was 
inspired  to  follow  his  lead  and  take  up  bird 
photography.  For  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  she  spent  parts,  at  least,  of  most 
springs  and  summers  (and  two  winters) 
living  on  her  houseboat  on  the  Norfolk 
Broads,  developing  her  photographs  in  a tiny 
hut  on  an  adjacent  swampy  island.  A prolific 
author  and  lecturer,  she  wrote  up  her  obser- 
vations on  Bitterns  in  insightful  and  lyrical 
accounts  in  BB  and  in  Broadland  Birds 
(Turner  1911,  1924).  Jim  Vincent,  keeper  of 
the  White  Slea  Lodge  estate  from  1909  until 
1944,  was  renowned  for  his  protection  of  rare 
birds  alongside  shooting  management,  his 
diaries  (1980)  providing  a briefer  account  of 
the  discovery.  Both  received  Gold  Medals  - 
Turner  from  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
Vincent  from  the  RSPB. 

That  Bitterns  were  present  again  in  their 
former  Norfolk  breeding  haunts  became 
apparent  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
of  1911.  Both  Turner  and  Vincent  recorded 
how  they  had  received  reports  of  Bitterns 
being  seen  and  heard  booming  on  land 
owned  by  Robert  Gurney  at  Sutton  Broad. 


437.  Emma  Turner,  photographed  around  1911,  the  year  that  she, 
Jim  Vincent  and  Maurice  Bird  found  Eurasian  Bitterns  Botaurus 
stellaris  breeding  again  in  Norfolk,  at  Hickling. 
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438.  Emma  Turner’s  accommodation  on  the  Broads.  The 


houseboat  on  the  right  (The  Water-Rail)  was  her  main  living 
accommodation  when  working  in  the  Broads. The  island 
provided  a safe  anchorage  on  Hickling  Broad  and  a place 
for  a small  hut,  in  which  she  had  a darkroom  and  sleeping 
accommodation  for  visitors  (of  which  she  had  many). To  get 
about,  she  used  sailing  boats,  punts  and  canoes;  among  her 
birdwatching  friends  she  was  widely  known  as  ‘Skipper’. 


(In  her  accounts,  Turner  was  coy  about  the 
precise  locality  and,  indeed,  the  identity  of 
the  landowner,  but  she  revealed  it  in  1934 
and  it  is  confirmed  in  the  diaries  of  Bird 
(unpublished)  and  Vincent  (1980)). 


439.  Jim  Vincent,  pictured  here  in  June  1943 
at  Hickling,  Norfolk,  holding  two  young  Marsh 
Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus  chicks. The  Marsh 
Harrier  was  one  of  the  species  that  he  cared 
for  especially;  it  had  been  absent  as  a breeding 
species  from  England  since  the  late  1800s 
prior  to  breeding  again  at  Horsey  in  1915, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1911. 


The  exact  date  of  the  proof  of 
breeding  is  unclear:  Turner 
referred  to  it  as  ‘The  never-to-be- 
forgotten  8th  of  July’,  while 
Vincent  recorded  it  as  the  7th.  The 
confusion  may  have  arisen 
because  the  discovery  was  spread 
over  two  days,  as  described  below, 
and  Bird’s  (unpublished)  diary  has 
the  date  of  first  discovery  clearly 
recorded  as  the  7th.  Sadly,  Turner’s 
diaries  for  that  particular  month 
do  not  seem  to  have  survived. 

Despite  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tency of  dates,  Turner’s  and 
Vincent’s  accounts  of  the  actual 
discovery  itself  correspond  well. 
Turner  described  how,  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day,  she  and 
Vincent  watched  an  adult  Bittern 
fly  between  two  discrete  areas  of 
reedbed  three  times  between  2.00 
and  4.30  pm.  Having  selected  the  most  likely 
of  the  two  locations  for  the  breeding  site, 
they  moved  closer  and  Vincent  searched,  ini- 
tially unsuccessfully,  for  the  nest.  After 
adjourning  for  tea  and  watching  in  vain  for 
any  further  Bittern  activity,  they  tried  again, 
wading  into  the  reedbed  in  water  that  was 
above  knee  level.  They  soon  flushed  the  adult 
Bittern,  and  Vincent  then  suggested  that 
Turner  stood  still  while  he  worked  in  circles 
through  the  reeds  around  her.  This  approach 
worked,  and  Turner  recalled  how,  ‘At  last 
came  a joyful  shout,  “I’ve  got  one  youngster; 
come,  quick”.’ 

Both  Vincent  and  Turner  described  how, 
upon  being  disturbed,  the  young  Bittern  - 
‘two-thirds  grown’  according  to  Vincent  - 
had  its  head  pointed  skywards,  in  the  classic 
posture  of  the  species.  It  was  by  now  8.30  pm 
and  too  dark  for  photography.  What  hap- 
pened next  seems  rather  unorthodox  by 
modern  standards.  ‘I  insisted  on  some  third 
person  seeing  our  captive,  lest  the  unbe- 
lieving world  should  scoff,’  Turner  wrote,  ‘so  I 
carried  the  wild,  beautiful  thing  to  dry 
land....  After  stowing  the  bird  safely  away  for 
the  night,  ...  we  returned  home.’  She  does 
not  indicate  exactly  where  the  hapless  young- 
ster was  stowed,  nor  to  whom  it  was  revealed 
as  proof  of  their  discovery,  although  Bird 
described  in  his  diary  how ‘They  shut  it  up  in 
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440.  Rev.  Maurice  Bird,  1 857-1 924,  shown  here  in  his  punt  on  Hickling 
Broad  (date  unknown). 


the  stable  at  the  Sutton 
Laboratory.’  (Robert 
Gurney,  a renowned 
freshwater  biologist, 
had  set  up  the  labora- 
tory on  his  property  as 
a parallel  to  the  marine 
laboratory  at  Plymouth, 
this  being  in  the  days 
before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Freshwater 
Biological  Laboratory; 

Rice  1989). 

Turner  goes  on  to 
recount  how  the  next 
morning,  at  3.00  am, 
she  and  Vincent  set  off 
again,  collecting  the 
Bittern  en  route  and 
then  releasing  it  so  that 
it  could  be  photo- 
graphed in  situ,  presumably  at  the  place 
where  it  was  found  the  previous  day.  The 
resulting  images  stand  as  testimony  to  what 
must  have  been  a remarkable  few  hours,  with 
Turner  describing  how  the  flightless  bird, 
assessed  by  her  as  being  four  to  five  weeks’ 
old,  ‘stalked  off  in  a solemn,  and  what  was 
intended  to  be  a very  dignified,  manner’. 

Interestingly,  Vincent’s  rather  lean  account 


of  the  sequence  of  events  says  nothing  about 
the  Bittern  being  taken  from  the  reedbed  on 
the  previous  evening  and  its  overnight  incar- 
ceration. His  entry  for  8th  July  simply  stated: 
‘Went  with  Miss  Turner  at  3 am,  found 
young  Bittern  and  he  was  photographed  in 
various  attitudes.’  The  photographic  session, 
and  an  abortive  attempt  to  feed  the  bird,  was 
followed  by  a renewed  effort  to  find  the 


441  & 442.  Two  of  Emma  Turner’s  photographs  of  the  young  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris  she  and  Jim 
Vincent  found  at  Sutton  Broad.  Both  images  were  reproduced  in  her  1911  BB  article  and  again  in 
Broadland  Birds. They  were  taken  the  morning  after  the  original  discovery,  with  the  bird  placed  back 
in  the  reedbed  after  its  night  in  captivity. 
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actual  nest,  again  without  success. 

That  the  nest  was  close  by  was  in  no 
doubt,  and  there  was  the  obvious  likelihood 
that  other  young  birds  were  present  in  the 
vicinity.  On  18th  July  (or  17th,  according  to 
Turner’s  account),  a party  comprising 
Vincent,  Turner,  Bird,  Robert  Gurney  and 
Gurney’s  gamekeeper  searched  the  reedbed  - 
the  exact  site  being  described  by  Bird  as 
‘towards  Lousy  Bay’.  It  was  Bird  himself  who 
actually  found  the  abandoned  nest,  com- 
posed largely  of  broken  reedstalks  and 
located  10  m or  so  from  where  the  young 
Bittern  had  been  discovered  by  Vincent  and 
Turner  ten  days  earlier. 

There  was  no  sign  of  any  Bitterns  in  the 
immediate  area  at  the  time,  although  that 
evening  one  adult  was  seen  in  flight  nearby 
and,  several  days  later,  two  young  birds  were 
flushed  from  the  same  reedbed.  It  is  reason- 
able to  speculate  that  these  comprised  the 
original  bird  and  a sibling.  They  were  the  first 
Bitterns  known  to  have  been  reared  in  Britain 
for  a quarter  of  a century. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a substantial 
increase  in  Bittern  numbers  in  the  years 
immediately  following,  with  9 known  nests 
in  the  Broads  by  1918.  Turner  (1919) 
believed  that  ‘the  war  has  been  a godsend  to 
the  birds  of  Britain,  because  it  kept  the 
majority  of  gunners  and  collectors  busy  else- 
where’, although  15  Bitterns  were  shot  in 
Norfolk  alone  between  midsummer  1917  and 
midsummer  1918  (Turner  1919,  1924;  Taylor 
et  al.  1999).  For  the  next  few  years,  Turner’s 
visits  to  the  Broads  were  less  intensive 
because  of  photographic  work  elsewhere  and 
war  work.  In  1918  and  1919  she  was, 
however,  able  to  work  hard  on  Bitterns,  pro- 
ducing fine  photographs  and  a wealth  of 
published  observations  (Turner  1924).  Not 
only  did  she  spend  hours  at  nests,  she  lived 
for  months  at  a time  (later  including  winters) 
on  her  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  birds’ 
habitat.  Vincent  was  also  a keen  observer  and 
broadcast  on  the  radio  on  ‘The  Romance  of 
the  Bittern’  (Vincent  1980).  He  did  not 


publish  much  but,  in  the  course  of  a suc- 
cessful bet,  he  passed  on  to  Lord  William 
Percy  (another  great  Bittern  enthusiast;  Percy 
1951)  the  observation  that  males  appear  to 
be  polygamous,  something  that  establish- 
ment ornithology  doubted  until  many  years 
afterwards  ( BWP ).  Unfortunately,  the  sort  of 
protection  that  Vincent  and  his  colleagues 
provided  for  their  Bitterns  proved  insuffi- 
cient when  the  habitat  began  to  change  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  None- 
theless, without  his  efforts  in  the  first  half  of 
that  century,  we  might  have  had  no  Bitterns 
on  which  research  could  be  carried  out  to 
determine  their  exact  habitat  requirements. 
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Looking  out  for  birds  * 


Chaffinches  the  likely  vector  of  disease  spread  to  Europe 


The  disease  trichomonosis  was  first  diag- 
nosed in  British  finches  in  2005  (Pennycott  et 
al.  2005)  and  has  since  brought  about  signifi- 
cant declines  in  the  breeding  populations  of 
both  Chaffinches  Fringilla  coelebs  and  Green- 
finches Carduelis  chloris  within  those  regions 
of  England  with  the  highest  incidence  of  the 
disease  (Robinson  et  al.  2010).  The  disease 
itself  is  caused  by  the  protozoan  parasite 
Trichomonas  gallinae  (Lawson  et  al.  2011a) 
and  has  been  known,  historically,  from 
pigeons  and  doves,  together  with  the  raptors 
that  predate  infected  columbiform  prey  (For- 
rester & Foster  2008). 

An  outbreak  of  trichomonosis  in  late 
summer  2006  was  centred  on  the  central  and 
western  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  with 
a pronounced  shift  in  the  disease  epicentre 
towards  eastern  England  in  2007  (Lawson  et 
al.  2011b).  An  examination  of  BTO  ring- 
recovery  data  revealed  that,  in  the  ten  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  epidemic  mortality  in 
2006,  reports  of  dead  ringed  Greenfinches 
were  more  or  less  evenly  distributed  across 
England  with  respect  to  longitude.  In  2006, 
however,  60%  of  recoveries  came  from  the 
region  spanning  3.5°W  (mid  Wales)  to  1°W 
(Portsmouth  and  Nottingham),  whereas  in 
2007  66%  of  recoveries  came  from  a region 
spanning  1.5°W  (Southampton  and 
Sheffield)  to  1°E  (east  London).  The  shift  in 
median  longitude  of  these  recoveries  between 
years  was  very  highly  significant  (Lawson  et 
al.  2011b). 

The  disease  then  appeared  in  southern 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland  during  2008, 
and  that  timing  suggests  that  it  may  have 
arrived  via  migratory  birds  that  had  been 
wintering  in  Britain.  A comparative  molec- 
ular analysis  of  the  parasite,  carried  out  at  the 
University  of  East  Anglia  and  looking  at 
sequence  data  derived  from  extracted  DNA, 
found  no  variation  between  the  British  and 
Fennoscandian  T.  gallinae  strains  involved. 
This  supported  the  hypothesis  that  the 
disease  had  spread  from  Britain  to 
Fennoscandia  (Lawson  et  al.  2011b). 


Fig.  I.  Map  showing  origins  of  Chaffinches 
Fringilla  coelebs  wintering  in  Britain  & Ireland. 
Taken  from  Time  to  Fly,  by  Jim  Flegg  and 
published  by  BTO. 

Looking  more  widely  across  Europe,  and 
drawing  upon  what  we  know  from  bird 
ringing  about  the  movements  of  Chaffinches 
and  Greenfinches,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Chaffinch  is  the  primary  vector,  taking  the 
disease  to  southern  Fennoscandia  (Lawson  et 
al.  2011b).  Although  the  Greenfinch  was  the 
species  most  frequently  found  to  have  died  of 
the  disease  in  both  Britain  and  Fennoscandia, 
relatively  few  individuals  migrate  between 
the  two  regions  - Fennoscandian  Green- 
finches tend  to  winter  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Chaffinches,  however,  do  migrate  between 
the  two  regions  (fig.  1)  and,  importantly,  are 
less  frequently  affected,  and  therefore  may  be 
less  susceptible  to  the  disease  (though  they 
are  still  the  second-most  commonly  reported 
victim),  making  them  a stronger  candidate. 
The  emergence  of  trichomonosis  in  southern 
Fennoscandia  may  mean  that  the  disease  is 
now  more  likely  to  spread  to  other  parts  of 
Europe,  making  co-ordinated  surveillance  all 
the  more  important. 
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Ringing  totals  now  available  online 


The  BTO  has  recently  added  ringing  totals 
from  1909  onwards  to  the  online  ringing 
report,  which  is  freely  available  on  the  BTO 
website  (www.bto.org/ringing).  They  are 
available  as  grand  totals  for  all  years,  for  all 
species  separately  for  a year,  or  for  all  years 
for  a species.  In  the  early  years  (1909-30), 
only  the  total  number  of  birds  ringed  was 
recorded,  with  no  breakdown  by  age  class. 
From  1931,  the  totals  are  broken  down  into 
nestling  and  fully  grown  and,  from  2010, 
since  all  ringing  data  are  now  computerised, 
the  totals  for  nestlings,  first-years,  adults  and 
imaged  birds  are  given.  Comprehensive  totals 
by  county  are  also  available  for  2010,  along 
with  summary  tables  of  the  five  counties 
ringing  the  greatest  number  of  each  species 
in  the  year  and  the  five  most-ringed  species 
in  each  county  in  the  year.  County  break- 
downs are  also  available  for  2006-09  but, 
because  a few  data  were  not  received  elec- 
tronically in  these  years,  they 
will  be  slightly  under  the  true 
totals. 

Jacquie  Clark 


Annual  Ringing  Totals 
for  Britain  & Ireland 


Great  Tit 
Parus  major 

Pullus 

Full- 

grown 

Total 

1931 

22 

189 

211 

1932 

25 

341 

366 

1933 

35 

453 

488 

1934 

38 

359 

397 

1935 

124 

459 

583 

2003 

19,994 

33,132 

53,126 

2004 

23,637 

33,870 

57,507 

2005 

23,403 

38,373 

61,776 

2006 

24,955 

38,816 

63,771 

2007 

27,943 

34,875 

62,818 

2008 

24,938 

35,441 

60,379 

2009 

26,896 

41,003 

67,899 

Grand  Total  (1909- 

1,819,057 

Great  Tit 
Parus  major 

Pullus 

Juvenile 

Adult 

Unaged 

Total 

2010 

28,265 

31,100 

20,759 

210 

80,334 

Grand  Total 
(1909-2010) 

1,819,057 

Summary  of  Ringing  Totals  for  Sussex  in  2010 


Cedi's  Warbler  CeWacetb 
Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustelia  naevia 
Savi's  Warbler  Locustelia  luscinioides 
Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola 
Sedge  Warbler  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus 
Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola 
Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris 
Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus 
Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina 
Blackcap  Sylvia  atricapilla 
Garden  Warbler  Sylvia  borin 
Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca 

Fig.  2.  Samples  of  the  material  now  available 
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1.239 
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37 

0 
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2 

on  the  BTO  website. 
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Wrens  on  St  Kilda 

Miles  (2011)  listed  the  changes  in  the  popu- 
lation of  St  Kilda  Wrens  Troglodytes 
troglodytes  hirtensis , mainly  since  1931,  on 
the  four  main  islands  of  the  archipelago  and 
in  the  village  area  on  Hirta.  The  variation  in 
the  estimates  for  the  main  islands  is  great  (for 
Hirta,  the  range  is  15-157  singing  males)  and 
it  is  important  to  be  clear  how  difficult 
(impossible?)  it  is  to  compare  the  various 
estimates  of  the  different  island  populations. 
(In  particular,  table  1 in  Miles  (2011)  perhaps 
suggests  that  the  figures  are  more  comparable 
than  they  really  are  - in  fact,  not  all  the 
counts  are  of  singing  males,  nor  are  they 
always  ‘whole-island’  counts.)  A key  point  is 
that  the  methods  used  in  these  surveys  were 
not  standardised.  The  variation  is  almost  cer- 
tainly more  of  a reflection  of  the  timing 
(both  time  of  day  and  date),  the  intensity  of 
the  survey  (both  number  of  surveyors  and 
duration  of  survey)  and  perhaps  the  weather 
conditions  than  any  real  changes  in  Wren 
numbers.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  in  sur- 
veying the  whole  archipelago,  the  numbers  of 
Wren  pairs  in  the  village  area  on  Hirta  have 
been  estimated  since  1931  and  are  shown  as 
Miles’s  fig.  1.  The  reasons  for  the  variation  in 
the  wider  surveys  (timing,  intensity  and 
weather)  also  apply  to  that  of  the  village  area 
and  it  is  difficult  to  show  discrepancies  and 
ranges  in  a single  graph.  Moreover,  authors 
have  variously  considered  the  Village  Glen  as 
a whole  or  (more  usually)  as  the  village  area 
within  the  boundary  wall  - some  of  them 
conceivably  including  Wrens  that  use  the 
boundary  wall  in  their  territory  but  nest 
outside  it,  others  not.  These  problems  were 
clearly  recognised  by  Williamson  (1958). 

Given  these  problems,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  number  of  Wrens  in  The  village  area 


remained  more  or  less  between  10  and  12  for 
eight  studies  between  1931  and  1952.  There 
was  a slight  decline  in  the  1950s  and  a con- 
siderable increase  around  1990.  This  relative 
consistency  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the 
village  area  is  easy  to  study  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  surveyed  as  often  as  possible  but 
with  clear  identification  of  the  area  studied. 
However,  we  do  not  know  if  population 
changes  in  the  village  reflect  those  of  the 
archipelago  as  a whole;  given  the  association 
of  St  Kilda  Wrens  with  seabird  colonies,  it 
probably  does  not.  It  would  therefore  be 
useful  if  a convenient  section  of  typical  St 
Kilda  Wren  habitat  was  identified  and  regular 
surveys  were  carried  out  there. 

The  Wrens  on  Stac  an  Armin  have 
attracted  controversy  (Brit.  Birds  52: 
136-140)  and  there  is  more  information  than 
shown  in  Miles’s  table  1.  Besides  the  two  esti- 
mated by  Williamson  in  1957,  at  least  three 
Wrens  were  heard  singing  by  Boyd  et  al.  on 
13th  May  1959  (Brit.  Birds  52:  392),  while 
Boswall  heard  another  on  7th  July  of  the 
same  year  in  a different  part  of  Stac  an  Armin 
(Brit.  Birds  52:  392).  Similarly,  for  Dim, 
Williamson  (1958)  quoted  Bagenal  as  finding 
20  pairs  in  1952,  while  in  1955  Boyd  et  al. 
(1956)  gave  16  on  a restricted  area  of  Dim; 
neither  of  those  counts  was  listed  in  table  1. 
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Storm-petrels  & Bulger’s  Petrol 


North  Atlantic  Seabirds: 
storm-petrels  & Bulwer’s  Petrel 

By  Bob  Flood  and  Ashley  Fisher,  with  illustrations  by 
Ian  Lewington 

Pelagic  Birds  & Birding  Multimedia  Identification  Guides,  201 1 
Hbk,  212pp,  many  colour  photographs  and  maps,  black-and-white 
illustrations  plus  two  DVD  disks  of  video  clips 
ISBN  978-0-9568867-0-5  Subbuteo  code  M2 1 108 

£39.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £35.99 


Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  Bob  Flood  and 
Ashley  Fisher  have  been  running  regular  pelagic 
trips  off  Scilly,  where  one  of  their  first  achieve- 
ments was  to  show  that  Wilson’s  Storm-petrels 
Oceanites  oceanicus  were  far  more  regular  than 
previously  thought.  Between  them  they  have  also 
managed  to  identify  a number  of  rare  seabirds, 
including  Britain’s  first  accepted  Madeiran  Storm- 
petrel  Oceanodroma  castro  and  first  accepted  at-sea 
record  of  Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrel  O.  monorhis. 
This  new  guide  summarises  much  of  what  they 
have  learnt  over  the  past  decade.  The  subject  is 
essentially  storm-petrel  identification,  with 
Bulwer’s  Petrel  Bulweria  bulwerii  included  because 
of  its  similarity  in  appearance.  The  guide  is 
designed  primarily  for  pelagic,  boat-based  birders, 
although  it  will  prove  very  useful  for  seawatchers 
as  well. 

Besides  the  three  species  which  occur  regu- 
larly in  British  waters  - European  Hydrobates 
pelagicus,  Leach’s  O.  leucorhoa  and  Wilson’s 
Storm-petrels  - this  guide  covers  Western 
Palearctic  breeders  such  as  White-faced  Pelago- 
droma  marina  and  Madeiran  Storm-petrels  and 
Bulwer’s  Petrel,  together  with  actual  (Swinhoe’s 
and  Black-bellied  Storm-petrels  Fregetta  tropica), 
and  potential  vagrants  to  the  Western  Palearctic 
(Matsudaira’s  Storm-petrel  O.  matsudairae  and 
the  ‘white-bellied’  storm-petrels  F.  t.  melanoleuca/ 
F.  gr allaria  leucogaster) . 

The  first  41  pages  of  the  book,  and  a large  part 
of  the  first  of  the  two  DVDs,  are  a general  intro- 
duction to  storm-petrels  and  to  their  identification 
in  particular.  Issues  such  as  topography,  moult, 
and  feeding  modes  are  discussed,  followed  by  a 
thorough  introduction  to  jizz,  size  assessment, 
plumage  aspect,  flight  behaviour,  and  structure. 
The  species  accounts  then  cover  the  same  subjects 
for  each  species,  while  also  including  information 


about  subspecies,  alternative  vernacular  names, 
population  sizes  and  conservation  status.  There  is 
a map  for  each  one  showing  breeding  colonies, 
normal  Atlantic  range  and  extralimital  records. 
These  are  generally  accurate  and  up  to  date 
(although  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  is  shown  as 
absent  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  yet  there  are 
published  records  of  birds  between  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  central  Mediterranean;  see  Dutch 
Birding  13:  9-10). 

I should  point  out  that  I saw  the  text,  video  and 
maps  of  this  project  at  the  development  stage  and 
made  some  comments  on  them.  What  I did  not  see 
were  the  photos  and  illustrations.  These  are  really 
impressive,  and  contribute  to  give  a ‘look  and  feel’ 
to  the  book  that  will  certainly  appeal  to  most 
seabird  fanatics.  The  way  that  the  text  and  so  many 
photos,  maps  and  illustrations  are  packed  into  a 
small  hardback  volume  without  overcrowding  is 
also  no  small  achievement.  I particularly  liked  the 
black-and-white  drawings  by  Ian  Lewington, 
which  are  amazingly  lifelike  and  clearly  show  that 
he  is  extremely  familiar  with  these  birds.  They 
complement  the  text  perfectly,  especially  when 
showing  feeding  modes. 

The  addition  of  two  DVDs  takes  this  product 
into  a new  dimension.  Not  only  are  the  birds 
shown  in  realistic  situations  where  we  can  assess 
the  usefulness  of  the  characters  mentioned  in  the 
text,  but  we  can  also  appreciate  how  fundamental 
the  differences  between  their  flight  modes  are  for 
identification.  If  you’ve  never  seen  a Wilson’s 
Storm-petrel  ‘dancing  with  waves’,  a video  can 
communicate  this  so  much  better  than  stills.  The 
analysis  of  flight  and  feeding  modes  on  the  video 
and  in  the  accompanying  text  is,  in  my  view,  not 
only  useful  to  birders  but  a valuable  contribution 
to  seabird  science. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  video  storm- 
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petrels  from  a small  boat  in  anything  but  the 
calmest  conditions  will  appreciate  that  the  authors 
have  done  a tremendous  job  capturing  footage 
that  is  so  helpful.  Many  of  the  clips  are  excellent, 
and  even  the  adrenaline-soaked  footage  of  vagrant 
Swinhoe’s  Storm-petrels  is  tremendously  helpful 
for  us  to  learn  their  flight  style.  Every  clip  is  fully 
documented  with  location,  date  and  the  recorder  if 
not  Flood  or  Fisher,  while  Bob  Flood’s  narration  is 
clear,  steady  and  enthusiastic. 

Besides  the  species  accounts,  a large  part  of 
both  the  book  and  the  first  DVD  is  dedicated  to 
comparisons  of ‘confusion  pairs’.  While  the  charac- 
ters described  can  generally  also  be  found  in  the 
species  accounts,  these  one-to-one  comparisons  of 
similar  species  are  very  helpful  in  speeding  up  the 
learning  process.  Additional  features  include  a 
video  quiz,  an  ‘ID  jogger’  that  summarises  all  the 
main  features,  and  an  appendix  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  taxonomy. 

Storm-petrels  belong  to  two  ancient  lineages 
that  have  been  separate  since  around  the  time 
when  the  plesiosaurs  disappeared  from  the  seas. 
And  yet,  in  that  time  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  northern-  and  southern-hemisphere  groups 
has  diverged  relatively  little.  Wilson’s  Storm-petrels 
are  similar  enough  to  European  Storm-petrels  to 
give  us  some  trouble  in  learning  how  to  identify 
them,  and  yet  they  do  not  even  belong  in  the  same 
lineage.  Little  wonder  then  that  we  find  the  more 
recently  evolved  taxa,  at  a scale  of  half  a million 
years  and  less,  so  difficult  to  tell  apart.  In  this 
context  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Flood  and 
Fisher  chose  to  concentrate  on  established  species 


and  did  not  cover  a range  of  cryptic  ‘new’  ones, 
recognised  by  some  authors  with  a greater  focus 
on  sounds,  genetics,  breeding  phenology,  etc.  For 
example,  the  authors  have  not  yet  made  serious 
efforts  to  tackle  variation  in  the  band-rumped 
storm-petrel  complex  in  the  way  that  some 
observers  working  in  North  Carolina  are  doing. 
This  is  a pity,  but  it  is  understandable  that  there  is 
only  so  much  that  a self-financed  team  from  the 
Isles  of  Scilly  can  do.  What  they  do  offer  us  is  a 
thorough  identification  account  for  the  complex  as 
a whole,  a summary  of  recent  taxonomic  develop- 
ments, and  some  discussion  of  known  variation. 
They  also  state  that  they  hope  to  work  on  sepa- 
rating the  different  band-rumped  populations  in  a 
second  edition.  Variation  in  European  Storm- 
petrel  is  treated  similarly,  and  the  separation  of 
Atlantic  pelagicus  and  Mediterranean  melitensis  is 
something  that  may  be  developed  further  by  this 
talented  team  in  the  future. 

For  pelagic  birders,  this  guide  is  an  important 
milestone.  It  is  clearly  a must-have,  and  the  most 
thorough  identification  guide  available  for  the  cur- 
rently separable  storm-petrels  and  Bulwer’s  Petrel 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
prepare  yourself  for  those  all-important  seconds 
or,  if  you  are  lucky,  minutes  when  something  really 
exciting  turns  up. 

Magnus  Robb 

A more  extensive  review  of  this  book  can  be  found 
at  www.britishbirds.co.uk/category/book-reviews 
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Gerard  Gorman  will 
be  a name  familiar  to 
many  readers  through 
his  books  on  birding  in  eastern  Europe  and  also 
Woodpeckers  of  Europe  (Bruce  Coleman,  2004). 
Here,  he  devotes  a whole  book  to  his  favourite 
species  of  woodpecker,  providing  an  excellent 
overview  of  this  most  charismatic  of  birds.  He  has 
clearly  spent  a lot  of  time  in  the  field  watching 


Black  Woodpeckers  Dryocopus  martius  and  this 
shines  through  in  the  writing.  There  are  numerous 
anecdotes  and  personal  observations  to  comple- 
ment the  information  summarised  from  the  litera- 
ture. The  book  does  not  contain  the  level  of  detail 
that  one  would  expect  from,  say,  a Poyser  mono- 
graph, and  there  are  no  tables,  graphs  or  figures.  It 
is  aimed  at  a general  audience  and  while  it  suc- 
ceeds admirably,  there  were  times  when  just  a little 
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more  substance  and  analysis  would  have  been 
useful  to  support  the  points  being  made.  For  those 
keen  to  find  out  more,  there  is  a useful  and  com- 
prehensive bibliography  of  the  references  cited  in 
the  text. 

Regular  visitors  to  Europe  may  have  noticed 
that  the  Black  Woodpecker  has  fared  rather  well  in 
recent  decades,  increasing  in  many  countries  and 
expanding  its  range  into  some  new  areas.  The 
bird’s  adaptability  is  a recurring  theme  throughout 
the  book  and  this  species  is  certainly  not  confined 
to  patches  of  untouched  ancient  woodland  as  is 
sometimes  thought.  True,  it  does  require  at  least  a 
few  large,  mature  trees  in  which  to  excavate  its 
sizeable  nest  chamber,  but  it  can  exploit  a very 
wide  range  of  woodland  types,  including  forests 
that  have  been  degraded  and  fragmented  by 
human  activity.  In  some  areas  it  has  adapted  to  life 
on  the  urban  fringe,  making  use  of  parks  and 
other  areas  of  mature  trees  even  in  large  cities  such 
as  Berlin  and  Brussels. 

For  birders  reluctant  to  cross  the  Channel,  is 
there  any  chance  of  one  day  catching  up  with  this 
species?  The  author  certainly  doesn’t  rule  this  out. 
He  provides  examples  where  birds  have  crossed 
considerable  expanses  of  open  water  in  order  to 


colonise  islands,  for  example  Bornholm  in  the 
Baltic,  about  30  km  from  the  Danish  mainland. 
And  he  believes  that  Britain’s  lack  of  carpenter 
ants  Camponotus,  a favoured  food,  need  not  be  a 
hindrance  to  colonisation,  citing  the  fact  that 
Black  Woodpeckers  thrive  in  parts  of  Europe 
where  these  ants  are  rare  or  absent,  including  just 
across  the  North  Sea  in  the  Netherlands. 

While  the  book  is  produced  to  a very  high  stan- 
dard, as  might  be  expected  from  this  publisher,  it  is 
a little  disappointing  that  the  24  colour  photo- 
graphs are  all  in  a single  block  near  the  end,  along 
with  the  two  colour  plates  and  distribution  maps. 
The  high-quality  photographs  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  include  detailed  and  informative  cap- 
tions that  would  have  complemented  the  text  well 
if  placed  within  the  most  relevant  sections  of  the 
book.  While  the  index  is  limited  to  species  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  the  numerous  clear  sub-head- 
ings make  locating  information  on  specific  subject 
areas  straightforward  enough.  This  is  an  enjoyable 
and  informative  monograph  and  I for  one  would 
be  delighted  to  see  Lynx  publish  more  in  a similar 
vein. 

Ian  Carter 


The  Breeding  Birds  of  North-East  Scotland 
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Hbk,  5 1 8pp;  many  colour  photographs  and  maps 
ISBN  978-0-9561126-3-7  Subbuteo  code  M2 1148 
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My  first  impressions 
of  this  book  were 
good.  It’s  a large,  solid 
hardback,  with  an 
attractive  dust  jacket 
on  which  the  Ptarmigan  Lagopus  muta  features 
prominently.  Near  the  beginning  is  a useful  one- 
page  summary,  which  informs  us  that  during  five 
breeding  seasons  (2002-06),  348  observers  sur- 
veyed 2,340  tetrads  covering  Aberdeen,  Aberdeen- 
shire and  Moray  - an  8,700-km2  area  that  includes 
some  of  the  UK’s  richest  bird  habitats.  The  editors 
claim  that  this  may  be  the  largest  tetrad  atlas  ever 
undertaken,  and  it  was,  of  course,  undertaken 
almost  entirely  by  volunteers. 

Following  a brief  introduction  is  a description 
of  survey  and  analytical  methods.  This  includes  a 
justification  of  the  fact  that  effort  was  concen- 
trated solely  on  defining  breeding  range,  with  no 


attempt  to  estimate  bird  numbers.  By  keeping  the 
methods  simple,  the  organisers  aimed  to  attract  as 
many  contributors  as  possible  in  order  to  achieve 
complete  coverage.  This  objective  was  met  but, 
interestingly,  they  recommend  that  birds  should  be 
counted  in  any  future  survey. 

Next  is  a copiously  illustrated  overview  of  habi- 
tats, landscape  and  land  use,  before  we  come  to  the 
meat  of  the  book  - 189  species  accounts,  compiled 
by  60  authors.  These  accounts,  each  illustrated  by 
several  photographs  with  emphasis  on  breeding 
activity,  cover  all  possible,  probable  and  confirmed 
breeders.  Except  for  sensitive  species,  every 
account  has  a large  map  showing  tetrad-based  dis- 
tribution in  2002-06.  For  most  species,  there  are 
also  six  smaller  maps  providing  comparisons 
through  time.  On  two  of  these,  the  results  of  the 
current  atlas  - which  constitutes  the  first  repeat 
local  atlas  in  Scotland  - are  compared  with  those 
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of  the  1981-84  atlas  (which  excluded  Moray). 
Unfortunately,  rather  than  tetrads,  the  first  atlas 
used  395  recording  units  of  varying  shapes  and 
sizes.  To  compare  them,  each  tetrad  surveyed  in 
2002-06  had  to  be  allocated  to  one  of  the  1981-84 
units,  with  less  than  100%  accuracy  owing  to  over- 
lapping boundaries.  Unquantified  variation  in 
observer  effort  between  the  two  surveys  created 
additional  difficulties,  which  are  discussed  fully. 
The  remaining  four  maps  provide  comparisons  on 
a 10-km-square  basis,  bringing  in  data  from  the 
two  published  BTO  atlases.  There  is  no  space  here 
to  go  into  detail  about  the  changes  identified,  but 
several  of  the  usual  suspects  are  involved,  such  as  - 
on  the  negative  side  of  the  equation  - Northern 
Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus,  Common  Redshank 
Tringa  totanus , Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius 
arquata , Yellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella  and 
Corn  Bunting  E.  calandra.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  spectacular  range  increases  as  well 
as  interesting  additions  or  presumed  additions 
such  as  Bearded  Tit  Panurus  biarmicus  and  Parrot 
Crossbill  Loxia  pytyopsittacus. 

All  these  maps  — which  are  without  exception 
clear,  attractive  and  easy  to  interpret  - leave  rela- 
tively little  space  for  words.  The  species  texts  are 
thus  concise  but  also  clear  and  authoritative,  with 
some  additional  information  from  2007-09  being 
incorporated.  In  part,  their  brevity  reflects  the 
simplicity  of  the  methodology,  which,  as  stated 
above,  ignored  bird  numbers.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
an  estimate  of  the  breeding  population  for  each 
species. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  book,  the  editors  take  a 
look  at  overall  distribution  patterns  and  species 
richness  before  going  on  to  analyse  changes  and 
discuss  conservation  issues.  I found  these  sections, 


which  are  packed  with  information,  particularly 
interesting.  I also  enjoyed  the  experience  of 
reading  a text  free  of  typos  and  suchlike  (not 
always  guaranteed  these  days),  and  I could  find 
very  few  errors,  though  I did  notice  two  seemingly 
contradictory  statements  about  Garganey  Anas 
querquedula  breeding  at  Loch  of  Strathbeg  in  2008. 

The  overall  quality  of  the  photographs  is  high, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  unfortunate  exceptions. 
In  addition,  while  nearly  all  bird  images  are  cap- 
tioned with  location  and  date,  location  is  not 
always  included  for  those  taken  in  places  outside 
North-East  Scotland.  More  than  a quarter  of  the 
photographs  were  taken  outside  the  atlas  area, 
some  as  far  afield  as  Finland  and  Canada,  and  in  at 
least  two  instances,  involving  Shore  Lark  Ere- 
mophila  alpestris  and  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes 
(p.  433),  the  bird  illustrated  is  not  of  the  local  sub- 
species. And  while  on  the  subject  of  subspecies, 
nothing  is  said  about  which  race  of  Redwing 
Turdus  iliacus  breeds  in  the  area.  These  are  minor 
quibbles,  however.  This  publication  fulfils  its 
mission  admirably  in  providing  readers  with  a 
clear,  up-to-date  picture  of  bird  distribution  in 
North-East  Scotland  - if  only  for  the  moment.  The 
current  national  atlas  took  over  almost  as  soon  as 
this  project  left  off,  of  course,  with  more  than  a 
quarter  of  tetrads  being  revisited  and  data  on  bird 
numbers  collected.  Inevitably,  this  new  informa- 
tion will  add  significantly  to  the  findings  presented 
in  this  book.  In  the  meantime,  however,  anyone 
with  an  interest  in  the  avifauna  of  North-East 
Scotland  should,  and  probably  will,  buy  this 
volume,  which  at  £25  is  reasonably  priced  by 
today’s  standards.  It  is  an  impressive  achievement. 

Tristan  ap  Rheinallt 
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This  is  a large-format 
version  of  the 
Advanced  Bird  ID 
Guide , which  has 
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already  been  reviewed  in  BB  (see  Brit.  Birds  103: 
680-681,  also  104:  92).  This  volume  is  not  only 
larger  (the  first  version  was  approx.  13  x 21  cm 
with  304  pp.,  whereas  this  one  is  19  x 26  cm  with 


416  pp.),  but  contains  23  new  tables  (which 
provide  a handy  direct  comparison  of  difficult 
species,  such  as  ringtail  Pallid  Circus  macrourus 
and  Montagu’s  Harriers  C.  pygargus,  Booted 
Hippolais  caligata  and  Sykes’s  Warblers  H.  rama) 
and  a checklist  of  the  birds  of  the  Western 
Palearctic.  By  and  large,  the  extra  size  is  explained 
by  a larger  font  size,  which  makes  this  version 
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easier  to  read,  while  there  is  more  room  on  the 
pages  to  add  your  own  updates,  references,  etc.  as 
new  information  becomes  available  or  ID  charac- 
ters are  refined.  The  author’s  introduction  makes  it 
very  clear  that  this  is,  and  will  always  be,  a work  in 
progress. 

The  publishers  claim  that  there  are  ‘significant 
updates  to  more  than  570  species  accounts’  in  the 
Handbook.  I think  that  you  could  quibble  with 
their  use  of ‘significant’  - for  many  of  the  accounts 
that  I checked,  the  changes  are  rather  small.  For 
example,  for  the  accounts  of  Hume’s  Warbler  Phyl- 
loscopus  humei , Siberian  Blue  Robin  Luscinia  cyane 
and  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi  the  only 
real  changes  are  to  replace  ‘cream-coloured’  with 
‘buff’  in  five  instances  in  the  three  accounts  (a 
refinement  of  colour  transcriptions  is  a general 


theme).  For  other  species,  the  revisions  are  a little 
more  extensive  - for  example,  for  homeyeri  Great 
Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor  there  are  three  extra 
lines  dealing  with  first-winters  and  intergrades. 
But,  overall,  the  text  is  pretty  similar. 

The  idea  of  the  larger  version  is  that  it  is  a more 
convenient  format  to  have  at  home  on  a shelf, 
whereas  the  smaller  one  might  live  in  the  car  or  be 
the  one  to  take  on  trips.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
sense  in  that,  particularly  if  you  haven’t  bought 
two  copies  already.  I like  this  book  a lot,  so  I 
already  have  two  copies  of  the  first  one,  in  which 
case  there  is  perhaps  less  urgency  to  shell  out  for 
the  handbook  version. 

Roger  Riddington 
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Mark  Avery  is  the 
recently  departed 
Director  of  Conserva- 
tion at  the  RSPB, 
whose  regular  blogs 
on  the  RSPB  website  provided  an  insider’s 
thought-provoking  views  on  nature  conservation 
and  politics.  Just  under  a fifth  of  this  prodigious 
output  (143  blogs  out  of  750  posted)  from  2009  to 
2011  are  now  available  in  this  volume,  with 
updates  and  amendments  where  appropriate. 

For  readers  still  hazy  about  ‘blogs’  and  ‘blog- 
ging’, a weblog  is  an  online  diary.  Many  birders  use 
their  blogs  to  share  days  in  the  field  with  a wider 
audience.  Some  are  breathless  accounts  of  long- 
distance twitches  while  others  are  more  political  - 
or  more  comical.  Mark  Avery  used  his  RSPB  blog 
to  connect  with  the  Society’s  membership,  the 
wider  conservation  community  - and  politicians. 
With  one  million  members  the  RSPB  has  consider- 
able political  clout  so  Mark’s  blog  was  required 
reading  for  environment  ministers.  Indeed,  the 
former  Environment  Secretary,  Hilary  Benn,  pro- 
vides a foreword  that  underlines  how  Mark’s 


‘thought  for  the  day’  was  always  pored  over  by 
policy-makers. 

Whether  it  was  agri-environment  subsidies,  the 
outrage  of  Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  persecution 
in  the  northern  uplands  or  our  disappearing 
summer  migrants,  Mark  had  something 
thoughtful  to  contribute.  And  his  daily 
contributions  continue  on  his  website 
(www.markavery.info)  and  on  Twitter 
(@MarkAvery). 

Blogging  for  Nature  is  not  available  in  the  shops 
(and  there  is  no  ISBN  number)  but  you  can  buy  it 
through  the  BB  Bookshop  at  a very  reasonable 
£9.50.  It  will  provide  some  very  stimulating 
reading  well  into  the  New  Year.  Whether  you  dip 
into  it  or  read  from  cover  to  cover,  by  the  time  you 
finish  you’ll  be  extremely  well  informed  on  all  the 
key  conservation  debates  of  our  times.  In  addition, 
there  are  ten  tips  on  how  to  blog  - and  how  to 
respond  to  the  comments,  positive  and  negative, 
that  all  must-read  blogs  attract. 

Adrian  Pitches 
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The  Birdman  Abroad 

By  Stuart  Winter 

New  Holland,  2011 

Pbk,  224  pages;  16  line-drawings 

ISBN  978-1-84773-692-5  Subbuteo  code  M20937 

£7.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £5.99 


Last  year,  Stuart 
Winter  wrote  Tales  of  a 
Tabloid  Twitcher  and 
kept  many  of  us  enter- 
tained with  his  zany 
sense  of  humour.  Now  he  has  gone  through  many 
diaries  to  reveal  his  antics  when  travelling  abroad. 
There  is  a real  art  to  writing  in  a humorous  way 
and  Stuart  has  it  in  spades.  This  book  is  not  a 
comedy,  but  he  finds  the  funny  side  in  everything 
he  sees  and,  as  a Fleet  Street  journalist,  he  knows 
how  to  tell  a tale. 

The  journeys  cover  a multitude  of  overseas 
locations  - several  trips  to  Mallorca  (surely 
Majorca  in  Fleet  Street  lingo?),  Crete,  Cyprus, 
Israel,  The  Gambia,  Cameroon,  Malawi,  Panama, 
the  USA  (including  California,  Arizona,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York),  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 


Every  trip  finds  Stuart  seeking  new  birds  and 
meeting  crazy  people  along  the  way.  I am  not  sure 
I believe  all  of  the  tales  he  tells,  and  clearly  there 
has  been  a fair  amount  of  embellishment,  as  the 
stories  have  got  taller  and  taller!  How  many  times 
now  have  I heard  the  story  about  the  ageing  Amer- 
ican lady  birdwatchers  who  were  perturbed  by  the 
fact  that  they  needed  to  see  the  ‘jizz’  of  smaller 
waders?  The  old  jokes  are  the  best! 

But  this  is  a very  witty  book  and  I found  myself 
laughing  out  loud  several  times.  Plenty  of  birds  are 
seen  and  we  meet  everyone  along  the  way  from 
farmers  in  the  Gambia  and  fat  ladies  in  America  to 
Prince  Charles  at  Clarence  House.  It  is  a seriously 
funny  read. 

Keith  Betton 


DVD  Guide  to  Birdwatching  in  Europe 

Filmed  and  narrated  by  Paul  Doherty 
Bird  Images,  201 1 

DVD,  running  time  3 hours  15  mins 
Subbuteo  code  V60059 
BB  Bookshop  price  £16.00 


In  common  with  Paul  Doherty’s  previous  DVDs 
this  is  a highly  professional  production,  focusing 
on  ten  birding  locations  in  Europe  and  featuring 
255  species  - many  of  them  appearing  more  than 
once.  It  starts  with  a trip  to  the  bitterly  cold 
Netherlands  in  February,  where  the  main  interest 
is  geese  at  Lauwersmeer  National  Park,  with  extra 
material  taken  from  other  sites.  Here  we  get  to  see 
the  birds  up  close  and  in  detail,  the  images  being 
supported  by  an  informative  commentary 
explaining  the  plumage  features  of  the  main  goose 
species.  Raptors  are  also  studied,  and  again  we 
learn  how  to  separate  species,  where  they  have 
probably  come  from,  and  how  long  they  may  stay. 

Moving  on  through  the  year,  the  DVD  actually 
leaves  Europe  for  raptor  and  wader  migration  at 
Eilat,  on  Israel’s  Red  Sea  coast,  in  March,  before 
visits  to  Extremadura  in  Spain  for  the  early 
breeding  season,  followed  by  the  Pyrenees  for 


higher-altitude  birding.  The  Greek  island  of  Lesvos 
is  featured  in  great  detail,  before  we  go  north  to 
eastern  Poland  in  May,  to  the  Bialowieza  Forest 
and  Biebrza  Marshes.  Central  Finland  provides  an 
absolute  owl-fest  in  June,  preceding  Varanger 
Fjord  in  northern  Norway  for  summering 
seaducks  and  nesting  auks.  July,  August  and 
September  are  not  featured,  but  October  is  a busy 
month,  starting  with  a trip  to  Falsterbo  in 
southern  Sweden.  Autumn  migration  is  in  full 
swing  and  the  enormous  numbers  of  migrating 
passerines  is  amazing  - here  the  power  of  DVD 
footage  really  shows  itself  as  finches,  tits  and  pipits 
swarm  past,  almost  colliding  with  the  camera  on 
occasions.  The  rest  of  October  is  spent  back  in 
Israel,  with  migration  in  the  Beit  She’an  valley. 

The  ten  chapters  can  be  viewed  separately,  and 
the  facility  to  select  a species  from  the  menu  and 
go  straight  to  the  appropriate  footage  is  very 
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useful.  There  is  a simple  map  at  the  start  of  each 
chapter,  but  by  comparison  with  some  more 
specific  products  on  the  market,  local  site 
information  is  at  a minimum.  But  if  you  are 
looking  for  European  holiday  ideas,  then  this  is  a 
great  DVD  to  provide  inspiration,  even  though  it 


selects  just  a few  sites  from  eight  countries.  There 
are  50  countries  in  Europe  so  the  scope  for  more 
DVDs  is  considerable  and  I look  forward  to  seeing 
them. 

Keith  Betton 


Birds  - magic  moments 

By  Markus  Varesvuo 
New  Holland,  201 1 
Hbk,  160pp 

ISBN  978-1-78009-075-7  Subbuteo  code  M2 1055 
£19.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £17.99 


Markus  Varesvuo  has  a reputation  as  an  exceptional 
bird  photographer  although,  coming  from  Finland, 
he  has  plenty  of  competition  from  a country  that 
seems  to  have  more  than  its  fair  share  of  out- 
standing bird  photographers.  This  book  is  clear 
evidence  as  to  why  he  has  such  a high  reputation. 

This  is  a coffee-table  book  - what  else  would 
you  expect  from  a book  of  photographs?  But  being 
landscape  format  means  that  it  does  not  fit  com- 
fortably in  the  bookcase.  The  book  contains  over 
150  images,  most  of  which  are  full-page  size,  and 
some  are  more  than  that,  and  the  text  has  been 
kept  to  the  minimum,  with  just  a short  paragraph 
describing  each  photograph.  Readers  with  a pho- 
tographic background  will  also  want  to  turn  to  the 
end  of  the  book,  where  the  photographic  details 
are  given:  camera  body,  lens,  exposure  details,  date 
and  location  (many,  but  by  no  means  all  were 
taken  in  Finland). 

And,  yes,  the  photographs  are  superb,  all  living 
up  to  the  ‘magic  moments’  of  the  title.  The 
majority  feature  birds  in  action  - flying,  fighting, 
displaying,  singing  and  feeding  - practically  every 
aspect  of  bird  behaviour  is  here.  Many  of  the 
images  involve  water,  often  used  to  good  effect 
with  much  spray,  and  snow.  Spray  is  in  the  form  of 
splashes  as  birds  hit  the  water  - a Red-throated 
Diver  Gavia  stellata  landing  on  its  nesting  lake,  fish 


in  bill,  a plume  of  spray  thrown  up  behind,  and 
with  one  of  the  finest  reflections  I have  seen  in  a 
bird  photograph.  There  is  as  much  detail  in  the 
reflection  (including  the  fish)  as  in  the  image  of 
the  bird  itself.  Almost  inevitably  there  is  the  oblig- 
atory image  of  a fishing  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus 
although  in  this  case  it  is  the  splash  which  forms 
the  focus  of  the  photograph,  not  the  bird,  with 
only  the  wings  visible  to  explain  the  source  of  the 
splash!  My  favourite  snowscape  is  an  image  with 
two  immaculately  white,  though  black-masked, 
Ptarmigan  Lagopus  muta  sitting  on  rocks,  with 
three  Caribou  Rangifer  tarandus  out  of  focus  in 
the  distance.  Several  images  feature  falling  snow; 
one  of  these  forms  the  cover  photograph  of  a 
Black  Woodpecker  Dryocopus  martius  in  flight, 
surrounded  by  snowflakes,  with  a cold  blue  wood- 
land background.  Add  to  this  images  of  arctic  owls 
hunting  in  the  snow,  and  mix  this  with  bee-eaters 
and  vultures  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
and  you  have  as  fine  a collection  of  bird  images  as 
1 have  seen  for  a long  time. 

This  book  will  enhance  Markus’s  already  very 
substantial  reputation,  and  will  surely  inspire 
another  generation  of  bird  photographers  to  set 
even  higher  standards! 

Richard  Chandler 


The  Birdwatcher’s  Yearbook  2012 

Edited  by  David  Cromack 
Buckingham  Press,  201 1 
Pbk,  328  pp,  many  black-and-white 
illustrations,  maps,  etc. 

ISBN  978-0-9569876-1-7 
Subbuteo  code  M2 1026 
£16.50  BB  Bookshop  price  £14.75 


Having  evolved  steadily  over  more  than  30  years  to 
meet  the  information  needs  of  birdwatchers  and  all 
those  involved  in  the  wider  birding  community,  the 
yearbook  is  for  many  an  essential  purchase.  In 
addition  to  all  the  usual  features  (county,  national 
and  international  directories,  a trade  directory, 
details  of  reserves  and  bird  observatories,  check- 
lists, tide  times,  etc.)  there  is  a review  of  birding 
news,  birding  websites,  bird  books  and  much  more. 


SUMO 
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Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


Swan  named  Bond  set  to  uncover  migration  secrets 


A swan  called  Bond  should  soon  be  skyfalling  into 
the  UK  to  help  scientists  uncover  more  about  its 
long  migration  route.  The  Bewick’s  Swan  Cygnus 
columbianus,  coded  007T  and  named  Mr  Bond, 
was  one  of  ten  Bewick’s  fitted  with  GPS  tracking 
devices  by  the  Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust  before 
the  birds’  migration  from  the  UK  last  January. 
Their  return  to  western  Europe  came  as  the  cast 
was  announced  for  the  next  Bond  film  (Sky fall), 
and  the  data  gathered  by  the  devices  will  reveal  the 
route  of  the  swans’  1,800-mile  migration  journey 
over  at  least  six  countries.  WWT  is  keen  to  learn 
what  course  the  birds  take  between  the  Dutch  and 
East  Anglian  coasts.  That  stretch  of  water  includes 
proposed  sites  for  Round  3 windfarms  (see 
www.thecrownestate.co.uk/energy/offshore-wind- 
energy). 

Dr  Eileen  Rees,  WWT’s  Head  of  UK  Waterbird 
Conservation,  said:  'Bewick’s  are  in  decline  and 
this  data  will  help  tell  us  whether  North  Sea  devel- 
opment poses  a threat.  We  don’t  yet  know  the 

Raptor  poisoning  continues 

Exactly  a century  ago,  the  barbaric  acts  of  putting 
baits  laced  with  deadly  poisons  out  into  the  coun- 
tryside to  kill  wildlife  was  outlawed  (by  Section  8 
of  the  Protection  of  Animals  Act  1911).  Yet  despite 
this,  a new  report  published  by  the  RSPB  shows 
that  this  practice  remains  a major  problem  for  the 
UK’s  birds  of  prey. 

Based  on  these  shocking  findings,  the  RSPB  is 
calling  on  the  UK  Government  to  outlaw  the  pos- 
session of  these  poisons  in  England,  Wales  and 
Northern  Ireland.  The  Scottish  Government  has 
already  put  such  measures  in  place. 

The  RSPB  Birdcrime  2010  report  reveals  that 
there  were  128  reports  of  illegal  poisoning  in  the 
UK,  and  the  early  figures  for  this  year  suggest  a 
similar  pattern.  In  2010,  20  Red  Kites  Milvus 
milvus,  30  Common  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo , two 
Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis,  eight  Peregrine  Falcons 
Falco  peregrinus,  five  Golden  Eagles  Aquila 
chrysaetos,  one  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albi- 
cilla  and  one  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus 
were  found  poisoned  in  the  UK.  The  RSPB 
believes  that  the  number  of  recorded  incidents  is 
way  below  the  actual  number. 

Martin  Harper,  Conservation  Director  of  the 
RSPB,  said:  'It  has  been  illegal  to  poison  birds  of 


impact  of  windfarms  on  the  swans  but  informa- 
tion we  collect  on  their  flight  paths  between 
Norfolk  and  the  Netherlands  could  help  determine 
the  safest  sites  for  them...  Between  5,000  and 
7,000  Bewick’s  cross  that  stretch  of  water  twice 
each  year  so  safeguarding  their  passage  as  much  as 
we  can  is  paramount.’ 

A total  of  ten  Bewick’s  Swans  were  fitted  with 
GPS  units  at  WWT  reserves  at  Slimbridge, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Welney,  Norfolk.  One  device 
(010T)  has  fallen  from  the  neck  collar  of  a bird 
seen  in  Latvia.  At  the  time  of  writing,  007T  had 
reached  the  Netherlands;  the  bird  was  expected  to 
cross  the  North  Sea  as  soon  as  northeasterly  winds 
prevail.  If  007T  and  the  other  birds  stay  in  the 
Netherlands,  WWT  scientists  will  retrieve  data 
from  the  solar-powered  devices  there. 

The  full  codes  on  the  white  collars  range  from 
00 IT  to  010T  - any  sightings  would  be  gratefully 
received  and  information  should  be  e-mailed  to 
colourmarkedswans@wwt.org.uk 


prey  since  1911.  But  in  a bizarre  quirk,  it  is  not 
illegal  in  England,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland  for 
individuals  to  possess  some  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons,  even  though  they  have  no  legitimate  use 
for  them.’ 

The  list  of  chemicals  used  to  illegally  poison 
birds  of  prey  includes  a host  of  agricultural  pesti- 
cides, such  as  carbofuran,  alphachloralose  and 
bendiocarb.  The  poisoner  will  usually  douse  the 
carcase  of  a pheasant,  rabbit  or  pigeon  with  the 
poison  and  leave  the  bait  in  a place  where  a bird  of 
prey  is  likely  to  find  it. 

The  RSPB  is  calling  for  the  law  to  be  enacted 
which  prevents  individuals  from  having  named 
poisons  in  their  possession  if  they  have  no  legal 
use  for  them.  Martin  Harper  added:  ‘Our  report 
shows  there  are  a number  of  poisons  commonly 
used  to  illegally  poison  wildlife  for  which  those 
people  responsible  can  have  no  legitimate  use.’ 

The  RSPB’s  Birdcrime  report  2010  shows  that 
the  highest  number  of  reported  incidents  against 
birds  of  prey  and  owls  was  54  in  North  Yorkshire. 
The  Highlands  reported  41  crimes  against  birds  of 
prey  and  owls,  while  Derbyshire  and  Northumber- 
land recorded  20  incidents  each.  The  reports 
received  by  the  RSPB  included:  128  reports  of 


a century  after  it  was  banned 
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wildlife  poisoning;  227  reports  of  shooting  and 
destruction  of  birds  of  prey;  40  reported  egg-col- 
lecting incidents;  31  reports  of  illegal  taking,  pos- 


session or  sale  of  birds  of  prey;  and  63  reports  of 
illegal  taking,  possession  or  sale  of  wild  birds, 
other  than  birds  of  prey. 


Who  on  google  earth  is  killing  our  Peregrines? 


Shocking  new  research  by  the  RSPB  and  the 
Northern  England  Raptor  Forum  has  revealed  the 
true  extent  of  persecution  of  Peregrines  that 
attempt  to  nest  on  England’s  grouse  moors. 

The  study,  published  in  Biological  Conservation, 
used  Google  Earth  to  map  the  characteristic  ‘strip 
burning’  that  is  typical  of  moorland  managed  for 
intensive  grouse  shooting.  This  map  was  then 
combined  with  nearly  three  decades  of  nest-moni- 
toring information  that  had  been  collected  by 
teams  of  dedicated  volunteer  monitors  from 
raptor  groups  across  the  north  of  England. 

Comparisons  of  the  fortunes  of  Peregrines 
breeding  on  grouse  moors  with  those  breeding  in 
other  habitats  in  northern  England  revealed  that 
breeding  success  was  half  that  in  other  habitats,  for 
example  on  other  moorland,  open  country  and 
forested  areas.  Only  a third  of  nests  produced 
young  on  grouse  moors. 

Dr  Arjun  Amar,  of  the  FitzPatrick  Institute  for 


Ornithology,  is  the  paper’s  lead  author:  ‘I  was 
shocked  at  just  how  low  the  bird’s  breeding  output 
was  on  grouse  moors;  they  were  significantly  less 
likely  to  lay  eggs  or  fledge  young.  The  few  birds 
that  did  lay  eggs  or  fledge  young  on  grouse  moors 
did  just  as  well  as  those  breeding  off  grouse  moors, 
which  suggests  that  a shortage  of  food  supplies  can 
be  ruled  out  of  the  equation.  The  only  logical 
explanation  for  these  differences  is  that  persecu- 
tion is  rife  on  many  driven  grouse  moors.’ 

Although  Peregrines  have  been  fully  protected 
by  law  since  1954,  there  have  been  numerous  con- 
firmed persecution  incidents  on  land  managed  for 
grouse  shooting  over  the  years.  However,  many 
conservationists  believe  that  these  reported  inci- 
dents are  just  the  tip  of  an  iceberg,  and  that  the 
true  number  of  offences  is  really  much  greater. 
This  study  examined  how  widespread  this  persecu- 
tion was  and  whether  it  occurs  at  a scale  that  could 
have  an  impact  on  the  bird’s  population. 


Record  flock  of  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  in  China 


One-third  of  the  global  population  of  the  Criti- 
cally Endangered  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 
Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  has  been  discovered  at  a 
key  stopover  site  in  China. 

A record  103  birds  were  recorded  at  a new  site 
within  the  Rudong  mudflats,  on  the  east  coast  of 
China,  in  October.  The  estimated  total  number  of 
Spoon-billed  Sandpipers  (in  the  world)  is  thought 
to  be  less  than  300  adults,  meaning  that  the  site  is 
depended  upon  as  a stopover  for  about  a third  of 
the  world’s  population.  However,  plans  to  rede- 
velop the  site  may  have  a serious  impact  on  the 
suitability  of  the  area  for  Spoon-billed  Sandpipers, 
plunging  the  birds’  future  into  further  danger. 

The  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  is  threatened  by 
loss  of  essential  intertidal  feeding  sites  along  its 
8,000-km  migration  route  from  Russia  to  its  win- 
tering grounds  in  south  and  southeast  Asia,  and 
also  by  trapping  on  its  non-breeding  grounds. 
While  these  issues  are  being  tackled  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Task  Force,  a 
programme  has  begun  to  create  a captive  breeding 
population  of  the  bird  in  the  UK. 


Christoph  Zockler,  the  Coordinator  of  the 
EAAFP  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Task  Force,  said: 
‘Immediate  and  urgent  action  is  required  to  stop 
any  further  development  and  to  protect  the  inter- 
tidal mudflats  in  Rudong  and  at  other  sensitive 
areas  on  the  Chinese  coast,  such  as  the  Minjiang 
Estuary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  this 
and  potentially  many  other  species  for  which  this 
area  is  of  great  significance. 

‘This  is  an  opportunity  for  China  to  lead  the 
way,  just  as  the  country  has  with  its  work  to  save 
the  Giant  Panda  [Ailuropoda  melanoleuca] . By 
simply  safeguarding  this  site,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment could  do  more  for  the  future  of  this  endan- 
gered bird  than  the  rest  of  us  put  together.’ 

The  13  surviving  juvenile  Spoon-billed  Sand- 
pipers hatched  from  eggs  collected  in  Chukotka  in 
the  summer  completed  their  trans-continental 
journey  to  Slimbridge  from  Moscow  Zoo  early  in 
November.  They  are  the  first  recruits  to  the  ambi- 
tious captive-breeding  programme  instigated  by 
Birds  Russia  and  WWT. 


For  extended  versions  of  many  of  the  stories  featured  here, 
and  much  more,  visit  our  website  www.britishbirds.co.uk 
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Satellite-tagged  Cuckoos  cross  the  equator 


The  first  of  five  Common  Cuckoos  Cuculus 
canorus  carrying  satellite  transmitters  fitted  by  the 
BTO  crossed  the  equator  in  late  October.  Having 
moved  rapidly  south,  by  the  morning  of  23rd 
October,  Kaspar  was  in  the  savannahs  of  southern 
Congo,  about  50  km  north  of  the  capital  Brazzav- 
ille, taking  a route  that  minimises  the  distance 
across  the  rainforest.  Meanwhile,  despite  being  the 


last  Cuckoo  to  leave  the  UK,  another  of  the 
quintet,  called  Lyster,  had  leap-frogged  two  of  the 
other  five  by  the  same  stage.  Lyster  was  in  southern 
Nigeria  on  24th  October,  and  has  travelled  along 
the  western  edge  of  Cameroon,  into  Gabon. 
Follow  this  compelling  story  of  bird  migration  on 
the  web  at  www.bto.org/science/migration/ 
tracking-studies/cuckoo-tracking 


Environmental  journalist 
honoured  by  BTO 

Environmental  journalist  and  author  Michael 
McCarthy  was  honoured  at  the  BTO  s annual  awards 
ceremony  in  the  Mall  Galleries,  London,  in  October. 

Michael  McCarthy,  Environment  Editor  at  the 
Independent  and  author  of  the  best-selling  Say 
Goodbye  to  the  Cuckoo,  was  presented  with  the  BTO 
Dilys  Breese  medal,  awarded  to  outstanding  commu- 
nicators who  deliver  BTO  science  to  new  audiences. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Michael  has  provided 
a major  impetus  for  the  BTO’s  migrant-related 
work.  Say  Goodbye  to  the  Cuckoo  is  dripping  with 
BTO-related  material  and  his  follow-up  articles  on 
Common  Nightingales  Luscinia  megarhynchos  and 
Cuckoos  provided  a benchmark  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  journalists,  not  only  in  the  UK,  but 
around  the  world. 


Finnish  Breeding  Bird  Atlas 

The  Third  Finnish  Breeding  Bird  Atlas  survey  was 
conducted  during  2006-2010  (following  previous 
atlases  in  1974-79  and  1986-1989).  This  latest 
project  aims  to  examine  present  distributions  of 
birds  and  compare  them  with  those  published  in 
the  previous  atlases.  The  results  are  published  on 
the  web,  and  are  well  worth  a look:  http://atlas3. 
Iintuatlas.fi/engiish/ 


County  Recorders 

Cambridgeshire  Mike  Foley  is  now  confirmed  as 
County  Recorder  on  a permanent  basis.  His 
contact  details  are  141  Shelford  Road,  Trump- 
ington,  Cambridge  CB2  9ND;  tel.  01223  561217, 
e-mail  cbcbulletin@cambridgebirdclub.org.uk 
Norfolk  Norfolk  recorders  Dave  and  Jacquie 
Bridges  have  a new  e-mail  address: 
dnjnorfolkrec@btinternet.com 

Visit  the  BB  website  (www.britishbirds.co.uk/ 
birding-resources/county-recorders-2)  for  an 
updated  list  of  all  county  recorder  details.  If  you 
see  any  errors,  please  let  us  know  by  e-mailing 
editor@britishbirds.co.uk 


Scarce  migrants  - plans  for 
the  future 

At  long  last,  we  have  a successor  to  Pete  Fraser  as 
compiler  of  the  Scarce  Migrants  report.  The 
absence  of  this  feature  in  BB  since  March  2006, 
when  the  last  part  of  the  2003  report  was  pub- 
lished, has  been  something  that  prompts  more 
questions  from  readers  than  almost  any  other 
topic,  so  it  is  a relief  as  well  as  a pleasure  to  report 
progress. 

Steve  White,  the  recorder  for  Lancashire  8c 
North  Merseyside,  has  agreed  to  take  up  the  reins 
of  the  project,  and  will  contact  all  county  recorders 
by  e-mail  in  the  new  year.  Pete  Fraser  still  plans  to 
produce  a four-year  summary  of  the  years 
2004-07,  which  for  some  species  at  least  will  mean 
a 50-year  span  of  data.  He  is  currently  (and  has 
been  for  some  time,  in  fact)  waiting  for  the  2007 
data  from  one  or  two  key  counties  before  that 
report  can  be  finalised. 

Steve  will  start  collecting  records  from  2008 
and  these  can  be  sent  to  him  by  e-mail  at 
stevewhitel02@btinternet.com  or  to  his  home 
address  at  102  Minster  Court,  Crown  Street,  Liver- 
pool L7  3QD.  He  is  already  working  on  a list  of 
species  and  subspecies  that  can  realistically  be 
handled  in  an  annual  report.  Watch  this  space. 


And  finally  ... 

We  hope  that  readers  have  appreciated  the  extra 
pages  included  in  most  issues  of  BB  in  the  past  six 
months,  allowing  us  to  do  full  justice  to  items 
such  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  BBRC  and  Rare 
Breeding  Birds  Panel.  The  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  afford  to  do  that  this  year  reflects  the 
steadily  increasing  numbers  of  subscribers,  so 
we’d  like  to  thank  both  new  readers  and  loyal 
existing  ones  for  their  support  this  year.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  continue  this  trend  into  the  future,  as 
we  anticipate  the  return  of  the  Scarce  Migrants 
report! 

We  wish  all  our  subscribers  a merry  Christmas 
and  great  birding  in  the  New  Year. 
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Darren  Chapman 


Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Harry  Hussey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers 
early  October  to  early  November  2011. 

Headlines  Selecting  the  star  birds  for  this 
period  was  easy  - an  inland  Eastern 
Crowned  Warbler,  Short-toed  Eagle  in 
Devon  and  Dorset,  Rufous-tailed  Robin  in 
Norfolk,  two  Scarlet  Tanagers  in  the 
southwest,  Ovenbird  in  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  in  Orkney,  a Pine 
Bunting  at  each  of  the  extremes  of  Britain 
and  a stunning  male  Siberian  Rubythroat  in 
Shetland  - but  catching  up  with  them,  for 
various  reasons,  was  much  more  difficult, 
with  only  the  last  showing  to  more  than  a 
lucky  few.  Somewhat  more  obliging  rarities 
included  a 2CY  male  Northern  Harrier  in 
Co.  Wexford,  Brown  Shrike  in  Argyll,  a 
Southern  Grey  Shrike  in  Shropshire,  half  a 
dozen  Isabelline  Shrikes,  and  I I Red-flanked 
Bluetails  (all  found  during  I 3 1 h—  I 6th 
October),  while  birders  enjoyed  a continuing 
bonanza  of  Pallid  Harriers  and  American 
waders. 

Cackling  Goose  Branta  hutchinsii  Up  to  four  were 
seen  on  Islay  (Argyll)  during  October,  with  others 
in  Ireland  during  the  period  at  Malin  Head  (Co. 


Donegal),  30th  October;  Belmullet  (Co.  Mayo) 
lst-4th  November;  Lissadell  (Co.  Sligo),  three, 
6th— 8th  November.  Red-breasted  Goose  Branta 
ruficollis  Stanpit  Marsh,  1 8th— 28th  October,  same 
Ferrybridge  30th,  Abbotsbury  (all  Dorset),  31st 
October;  Exminster  Marshes  (Devon),  5th-8th 
November.  American  Wigeon  Anas  americana 
After  long-stayers  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  Here- 
fordshire, new  arrivals  during  October  were  seen 
in  Argyll,  Dorset,  Leicestershire  & Rutland,  North- 
east Scotland  and  Orkney,  then  in  Notting- 
hamshire in  November.  Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes 
Sruhill  Lough,  Achill  (Co.  Mayo),  long-stayer  to  at 
least  5th  November.  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors 
North  Bull  (Co.  Dublin),  long-stayer  to  at  least 
21st  October;  Kilcredaun  (Co.  Clare),  15th 
October;  Thorne  Moors  (Yorkshire),  15th 
October;  Wigtown  Harbour  NR  (Dumfries  & Gal- 
loway), 27th  October;  Ballycotton  (Co.  Cork),  29th 
October.  Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Fol- 
lowing long-stayers  in  Avon,  Berkshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire, there  were  further  records  from  Norfolk, 
Nottinghamshire,  Somerset  and  Yorkshire.  Lesser 
Scaup  Aythya  affinis  Marden  Quarry  (Northumber- 
land), long-stayer  to  2nd  November;  Chew  Valley 
Lake  (Avon),  3rd-4th  November.  King  Eider  Soma- 
teria  spectabilis  Burghead  (Moray  & Nairn),  long- 
stayer  to  8th  November.  Black  Scoter  Melanitta 
americana  Goswick/Cheswick  Sands  (Northum- 
berland), 11th  October  to  7th  November.  Buffle- 

head  Bucephala  albeola 
Housel  Bay,  26th-27th 
October  then  Helston 
Loe  (both  Cornwall), 
29th  October  and 
7th— 8th  November. 

White-billed  Diver 
Gavia  adamsii  Tiree 
(Argyll),  18th  October; 
Bluemull  Sound  (Shet- 
land), 7th  November. 

Fea’s  Petrel  Pterodroma 
feae  North  Ronaldsay 
(Orkney),  12th  October. 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola 
ralloides  Ham  Wall 
(Somerset),  16th 
October;  Attenborough 
NR  (Derbyshire/ 
Nottinghamshire),  28th 


443.  Juvenile  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides,  Attenborough, 
Nottinghamshire,  November  2011. 
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444.  Black  Kites  Milvus  migrans,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  October  2011. 


October  to  6th  November.  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus 
ibis  Thorney  Island  (Sussex),  long-stayer  to  7th 
November;  Axe  Estuary  (Devon),  19th-22nd 
October;  Blakeney  area,  20th  October  to  7th 
November,  also  Cley  and  Kelling  (all  Norfolk); 
Kinnegar  Shore  (Co.  Down),  25th  October;  Wade- 
bridge  (Cornwall),  28th  October  and  8th 
November;  Slimbridge,  28th-29th  October,  same 
Frampton-on-Severn  (both  Gloucestershire),  30th 
October  to  3rd  November;  Killala  (Co.  Mayo), 
30th  October  to  2nd  November;  Teigngrace 
(Devon),  31st  October;  Sunk  Island  (Yorkshire), 
7th  November.  Great  White  Egret  Ardea  alba 
Another  influx,  with  records  from  Bucking- 
hamshire, Cambridgeshire,  Carmarthenshire, 
Ceredigion,  Cheshire  & Wirral,  Clwyd,  Conwy, 
Cornwall,  Cumbria,  Derbyshire,  Devon,  Essex, 
Forth,  Gloucestershire,  Gower,  Gwent,  Hampshire, 
Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Lancashire  & N Merseyside, 
Norfolk,  Northamptonshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Powys,  Shetland,  Somerset,  South  Glamorgan, 
Staffordshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwickshire  and 
Yorkshire.  Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  Saltholme 
Pools  (Cleveland),  26th— 27th  October.  Glossy  Ibis 
Plegadis  falcinellus  There  were  several  long-stayers, 
with  up  to  three  in  Dorset  and  singles  in  Cornwall, 
Kent  and  Suffolk,  with  new  arrivals  (or  dispersing 
birds)  appearing  during  the  second  half  of 
October  in  Berkshire,  Cleveland,  Co.  Cork  (inch 
14+  at  Courtmacsherry  on  9th  October,  with 
dwindling  numbers  thereafter),  Devon,  Co. 
Dublin,  Essex  (at  least  two),  Hampshire,  Norfolk, 


Somerset  (two),  Suffolk  (five  together),  Sussex  and 
Co.  Wexford  (four  at  Tacumshin,  plus  two  others). 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  Drift/Penzance  area, 
three  long-stayers  to  15th  October,  then  three  Pol- 
gigga/Land’s  End  (all  Cornwall),  16th,  presumably 
same  St  Mary’s  (Scilly),  three,  16th,  then  various 
islands  in  Scilly  on  17th,  one  to  18th;  Eldernell 
(Cambridgeshire),  30th  October;  Portland 
(Dorset),  6th  November.  Short-toed  Eagle  Cir- 
caetus  gallicus  Prawle  Point,  then  Dawlish  Warren, 
Exmouth,  and  Orcombe  Point  (all  Devon),  16th 
October,  same  Lyme  Regis,  then  Abbotsbury  (both 
Dorset),  16th  October.  Northern  Harrier  Circus 
cyaneus  hudsonius  Tacumshin,  15th  October  to  6th 
November  (and  two  probable  Northerns,  one  in 
Co.  Wexford,  one  in  Co.  Wicklow).  Pallid  Harrier 
Circus  macrourus  Long-stayers  in  south  mainland 
Shetland,  to  17th  October  and  Black  Down  (Som- 
erset), to  16th  October;  St  John’s  Point  (Co. 
Down),  12th  October;  Westhay  (Somerset),  14th 
October;  Brancaster/Thornham  (Norfolk),  17th 
October;  Dorman’s  Pool,  20th-21st  October,  same 
Greenabella  Marsh,  22nd  and  Cowpen  Bewley  (all 
Cleveland),  23rd  October;  Goonhilly  Down 
(Cornwall),  25th  October;  St  Abb’s  Head 
(Borders),  26th  October,  same  Barns  Ness 
(Lothian),  26th  October;  Garnock  Floods/Bogside 
Flats  (Ayrshire),  27th  October  to  5th  November; 
Power  Head  (Co.  Cork),  29th-30th  October,  same 
juvenile  at  a nearby  site  on  6th  November,  with 
two  juveniles  at  this  site  on  7th;  Walland  Marsh 
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Simon  Stirrup 


Steve  Young! Bi  rdwatch 


Recent  reports 


(Kent),  31st  October  and  4th  November; 
Plymouth  (Devon),  3rd  November;  Polgigga,  6th 
November. 

Semipalmated  Plover  Charadrius  semipalmatus 

Ventry  (Co.  Kerry),  long-stayer  to  at  least  15th 
October.  American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica 
In  Britain,  after  long-stayers  on  Scilly  and  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  further  arrivals  included  perhaps 
another  three  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  singles  in 
Argyll,  Co.  Durham,  Fife,  Lancashire  & N Mersey- 
side, Norfolk,  North-east  Scotland,  Northumber- 
land and  Shetland.  In  Ireland,  18  were  reported 
during  the  period,  including  two  at  Belmullet,  two 
at  Ballycotton  and  three  at  Learn  Lough  (Co. 
Mayo).  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla 
Burnham-on-Sea  (Somerset),  16th  October; 
Saltholme  Pools,  23rd-25th  October,  presumed 
same  Greatham  Creek  (both  Cleveland),  27th-28th 
October;  Harris  (Outer  Hebrides),  8th  November. 
In  Ireland,  three  remained  at  Tacumshin  until  19th 
October,  with  four  there  on  20th,  one  staying  to 
27th,  while  there  were  singles  at  three  other  sites 
(one  in  Co.  Cork,  two  in  Co.  Kerry)  in  the  second 
half  of  October.  Least  Sandpiper  Calidris  minutilla 
Long-stayers  on  Tresco  (Scilly)  to  15th  October  and 
at  Tacumshin  until  14th  October.  White-rumped 
Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis  In  Britain,  1 1 were  seen 
during  the  period,  five  of  them  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  while  there  were  inland  birds  in  Perth  & 
Kinross  and  Leicestershire  & Rutland,  plus  another 


six  in  Ireland.  Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii 
South  Uist,  long-stayer  to  17th  October;  Bannow 
Bay  (Co.  Wexford),  11th  October;  Lewis, 
1 2th—  18th  October;  Tacumshin,  16th  October  to 
4th  November;  North  Ronaldsay,  29th  October  to 
2nd  November.  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites 
subruficollis  In  Ireland,  up  to  eight  at  Tacumshin 
(peak  count  on  11th  October),  with  another  Irish 
bird  on  Achill  Island  on  1 5th—  1 6th  October.  In 
Britain,  North  Uist  (Outer  Hebrides),  1 1 th—  13th 
October;  South  Uist,  12th  October;  Rye  Harbour 
(Sussex),  12th  October.  Wilson’s  Snipe  Gallinago 
delicata  St  Mary’s,  long-stayer  to  8th  November. 
Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus 
Long-stayers  at  Caerlaverock  (Dumfries  & Gal- 
loway), to  13th  October,  Lochlea  (Ayrshire),  to 
16th  and  Kidwelly  (Carmarthenshire),  to  11th; 
Blagdon  Lake/Chew  Valley  Lake  (Avon),  two,  10th 
October  to  8th  November;  South  Uist,  1 0th— 1 5th 
October;  Bannow  Bay,  1 1th— 1 3th  October;  Port 
Carlisle  (Cumbria),  16th  October;  St  Clement 
(Cornwall),  17th  October;  Tacumshin,  19th-23rd 
October;  Wigtown  Harbour  NR,  22nd-28th 
October  and  8th  November.  Upland  Sandpiper  Bar- 
tramia  longicauda  St  Mary’s,  long-stayer  to  27th 
October;  Belmullet,  12th-26th  October.  Spotted 
Sandpiper  Actitis  macularius  Long-stayers  Plym 
Estuary  (Devon),  to  8th  November,  Chew  Valley 
Lake,  to  8th  November  and  North  Uist,  to  11th 
October.  New  birds,  South  Uist,  17th  October; 
Achill  Island,  28th  October.  Lesser  Yellowlegs 


445.  Wilson’s  Snipe  Gallinago  delicata  (right),  with  Common  Snipe  G.  gallinago,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly, 
October  2011. 
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Tringa  flavipes  Long-stayers 
St  Mary’s,  to  16th  October, 
Tresco,  to  7th  November 
and  St  Clement,  to  20th 
October;  Tiree,  1 5th— 1 6th 
October;  St  Agnes  (Scilly), 
15th  October;  Alaw 
Estuary  (Anglesey),  22nd 
October  to  8th  November; 
Alkborough  Flats  (Lin- 
colnshire), 31st  October  to 
6th  November. 


446.  Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus.  Cape  Clear,  Co.  Cork,  October  2011. 


American  Herring  Gull 
Larus  smithsonianus  Cobh 
(Co.  Cork),  30th  October; 

Tresco,  7th  November. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chroico- 
cephalus  Philadelphia  Larne 
(Co.  Antrim),  10th-25th 
October;  Sennen  (Corn- 
wall), 28th  October  to  2nd 
November.  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri  Cruise- 
town  (Co.  Louth),  1 3th—  1 7th  October;  Galway 
City  (Co.  Galway),  6th  November. 


15th,  24  Bardsey  (Caernarfonshire),  16th  October 
and  18  Portland,  16th  October,  after  which  good 
numbers  were  widespread  inland. 


Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  americanus  Liver- 
pool (Lancashire  8c  N Merseyside),  taken  into  care, 
later  died,  12th  October. 

Snowy  Owl  Bubo  scandiacus  Lewis,  long-stayer 
seen  occasionally  to  28th  October.  Short-eared 
Owl  Asio  flammeus  Large  influx  from  mid  October, 
including  50  Titchwell  (Norfolk),  13th  October,  11 
Spurn  (Yorkshire),  13th,  eight  Holme  (Norfolk), 


Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  Hanningfield  Resr 
(Essex),  25th  October.  Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidus 
Between  Cromer  and  Sheringham,  26th— 27th 
October;  Landguard  (Suffolk),  31st  October; 
Whitburn  (Co.  Durham),  2nd  November;  Whitley 
Bay  (Northumberland),  4th  November;  Aberyst- 
wyth (Ceredigion),  4th  November.  European 
Roller  Coracias  garrulus  Late  news  of  one  at 
Aghada  (Co.  Cork)  on  26th  September.  Red-eyed 


447.  First-winter  Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus , Horsey,  Norfolk,  October  2011. 
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448.  First-winter  male  Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope,  Gulberwick, 
Shetland,  October  2011. 


Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus  Cape  Clear  (Co.  Cork), 
1 0th—  16th  October;  Mizen  Head  (Co.  Cork), 
1 9th— 27th  October;  St  Mary’s,  27th  October. 

Brown  Shrike  Lanius  cristatus  Tiree,  22nd  October 


to  6th  November. 
Isabelline  Shrike 
Lanius  isabellinus 
Hillwell  (Shet- 
land), long-stayer 
to  29th  October; 
Dunwich  Heath 
(Suffolk),  14th 
October;  Cliffe 
Pools  (Kent), 
1 6 t h - 1 7 t h 
October;  Horsey 
(Norfolk),  23rd- 
28th  October;  St 
Ives  (Cornwall), 
25th  October; 
Porth  Clais  (Pem- 
brokeshire), 28th 
October  to  7th 
November;  Sand- 
wick  (Shetland), 
1st  November. 
Southern  Grey 
Shrike  Lanius 

meridionalis  Wall 
Farm  NR  (Shrop- 
shire), 28th 
October  to  6th 
November.  Wood- 
chat  Shrike  Lanius 
senator  Long-stayers  at  Galley  Head  (Co.  Cork)  to 
18th  October  and  Lowestoft  (Suffolk)  to  14th 
October. 

House  Crow  Corvus  splen- 
dens  Long-stayer,  Cobh 
(Co.  Cork),  until  the  end 
of  October  at  least.  Pendu- 
line  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus 
Dungeness  (Kent),  15th 
October,  again  22nd-24th 
October;  Marazion  Marsh 
(Cornwall),  two,  20th 
October;  Anglers  CP 
(Yorkshire),  6th  Nov- 
ember. 


Short-toed  Lark  Calan- 
drella  brachydactyla  Long- 
stayers  St  Mary’s,  to  13th 
October  and  North 
Ronaldsay,  to  31st 
October,  then  two  there 
1st  November;  Cape  Clear, 
1 1th— 12th  October,  then 
another  1 2th— 1 8th;  Otter 
Estuary  (Devon),  19th 
October.  Red-rumped 


o 
Q 
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449.  Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus,  Minsmere,  Suffolk,  October 
201  I. 
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Swallow  Cecropis 
daurica  Sea  Palling 
(Norfolk),  29th 
October. 


Eastern  Crowned 
Warbler  Phytloscopus 
coronatus  Hilfield  Park 
Resr  (Hertfordshire), 
trapped  and  ringed, 

30th  October.  Pallas’s 
Leaf  Warbler  Phyllo- 
scopus  proregulus  After 
the  first,  at  Reculver 
(Kent),  13th  October, 
another  55  at  least 
arrived  during  the 
period,  32  of  them 
during  23rd-30th 
October.  In  the  whole 
period  Yorkshire  had 
six,  with  Devon, 

Dorset,  Sc  illy  and 
Sussex  each  claiming  five.  Yellow-browed  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  inornatus  A widespread  influx  from 
mid  October,  including  impressive  arrivals  on 
15th,  with  16  at  Flamborough  Head  (Yorkshire) 
and  30  at  Donna  Nook  (Lincolnshire).  Hume’s 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei  Kergord  (Shetland), 
8th  November;  Bawdsey  (Suffolk),  8th  November. 
Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwarzi  Newton 
(Yorkshire),  14th  October;  Waxham  (Norfolk), 
14th  October;  St  Mary’s,  15th— 1 8th  October;  Wey- 
bourne  (Norfolk),  1 5th—  1 7th  October;  St  Agnes, 
25th-26th  October.  Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
fuscatus  Walton-on-the- 
Naze  (Essex),  14th 
October;  Foula,  14th- 
16th  October;  Reculver, 

15th  October;  Kessing- 
land  (Suffolk),  22nd 
October;  St  Mary’s, 

24th  October  to  5th 
November;  Arbroath 
(Angus),  27th-29th 
October,  two  30th; 

Orcombe  Point,  28th 
October;  North  Ronald- 
say,  29th  October; 

Holm  (Orkney),  2nd- 
3rd  November;  Balmedie 
CP  (North-east  Scot- 
land), 4th-8th  Nov- 
ember; Exnaboe 
(Shetland),  5th  Nov- 
ember; North  Warren 
(Suffolk),  6th-8th 
November;  Portland 


450.  First-winter  female  Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka,  Oldbury-on- 
Severn,  Gloucestershire,  October  2011. 

Bill,  7th  November.  Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  bonelli  St  Mary’s,  17th  October.  Sub- 
alpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans  St  Mary’s,  long- 
stayer  to  16th  October;  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  (Co. 
Cork),  26th  October.  Lanceolated  Warbler 
Locustella  lanceolata  Fair  Isle,  13th  October,  with 
another  found  dead  there  on  14th.  Booted 
Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  Landguard,  16th 
October.  Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola 
Bressay  (Shetland),  20th  October.  Blyth’s  Reed 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum  Fair  Isle,  14th 
October  and  5th  November;  St  Martin’s  (Scilly), 


45 1 . Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescerts,  Quendale,  Shetland,  October  2011. 
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Recent  reports 


16th  October.  Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
arundinaceus  St  Mary’s,  1st— 8th  November. 

Rose-coloured  Starling  Pastor  roseus  Up  to  14  were 
seen  in  Britain  during  the  period,  in  Anglesey, 
Caernarfonshire,  Cornwall  (up  to  six),  Devon 
(two),  Dorset  (two)  and  Scilly  (two),  with  up  to 
eight  in  Ireland,  including  three  on  Cape  Clear  on 
15th  (others  at  other  sites  in  Co.  Cork,  and  in  Co. 
Down). 

Swainson’s  Thrush  Catharus  ustulatus  Birsay 
(Orkney),  21st  October.  Grey-cheeked  Thrush 
Catharus  minimus  Dursey  Island  (Co.  Cork), 
14th—  1 5th  October.  Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia 
calliope  Gulberwick  (Shetland),  19th-30th 
October.  Rufous-tailed  Robin  Luscinia  sibilans 
Warham  Greens  (Norfolk),  14th  October.  Red- 
flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus  Whitburn,  two, 
13th  October,  one  to  19th;  Flamborough  Head, 
1 3 th—  18th  October;  Minsmere  (Suffolk), 
13th— 14th  October;  Orfordness  (Suffolk), 
1 3th—  15th  October;  Papa  Westray  (Orkney), 
14th— 15th  October;  Reculver,  14th— 16th  October; 
Blakeney,  15th  October;  Holme,  15th  October; 
Northward  Hill  (Kent),  15th  October;  Hilbre 
Island  (Cheshire  & Wirral),  16th  October. 

Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina  Crowlink 
Down  (Sussex),  15th  October;  Spurn,  4th-5th 
November;  Wernffrwd  (Gower),  5th-8th 
November.  Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka 
Oldbury-on-Severn  (Gloucestershire),  25th-28th 
October;  Spurn,  8th— 9th  November.  Desert 
Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti  Deerness  (Orkney), 
29th  October  to  3rd  November;  Greyhope  Bay 


(North-east  Scotland),  4th  November;  North 
Ronaldsay,  4th-5th  November;  Porthgwarra 
(Cornwall),  6th— 7th  November;  Nanjizal  (Corn- 
wall), 7th-8th  November;  Loftus  (Cleveland), 
8th— 9th  November. 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  Fleck  (Shetland), 
long-stayer  to  11th  October.  Olive-backed  Pipit 
Anthus  hodgsoni  Whalsay  (Shetland),  11th  October; 
North  Ronaldsay,  1 3th— 14th  October;  Wroot  (Lin- 
colnshire), 13th  October;  Lowestoft,  1 5th—  1 6th 
October;  Unst  (Shetland),  16th  and  28th  October; 
Fair  Isle,  17th  October  and  7th  November;  St 
Mary’s,  two,  18th-23rd  October,  one  to  25th 
October;  Grutness  (Shetland),  24th  October;  St 
Agnes,  24th  and  30th  October  to  2nd  November, 
again  7th  November;  Rattray  Head  (North-east 
Scotland),  26th  October;  Filey  (Yorkshire),  two, 
26th  October,  one  to  28th  October;  Prawle  Point, 
1st  November.  Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi  Gul- 
berwick, 20th  October.  Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus 
cervinus  Ballymaloe  (Co.  Cork),  10th  October;  St 
Mary’s,  10th— 12th  October,  two  1 3th— 1 8th,  one  to 
20th  October;  Pegwell  Bay  (Kent),  13th  October; 
Cape  Clear,  1 4th—  1 5th  October;  Dursey  Island, 
14th  October;  Mizen  Head,  15th  October;  The 
Lizard  (Cornwall),  15th  October;  Ballycotton,  18th 
October  and  4th  November;  St  Martin’s,  18th 
October;  Salthouse  (Norfolk),  26th  October;  Slyne 
Head  (Co.  Galway),  4th  November.  Buff-bellied 
Pipit  Anthus  rubescens  Quendale  (Shetland),  long- 
stayer  to  13th  October;  Carne  (Co.  Wexford),  5th 
November;  Ballycotton,  5th— 8th  November. 

Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  hornemanni  Kilnsea  (York- 
shire), 8th— 9th  November.  Scarlet  Tanager  Piranga 
olivacea  St  Levan  (Corn- 
wall), 20th— 2 1 st  October;  St 
Mary’s,  22nd  October. 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
Pheucticus  ludovicianus  Eday 
(Orkney),  10th  October. 
Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leu- 
cocephalos  Unst,  5th-7th 
November;  St  Mary’s,  6th 
November.  Little  Bunting 
Emberiza  pusilla  Barra 
(Outer  Hebrides),  1 0th— 
I I th  October;  Tresco,  24th 
October;  Tory  Island  (Co. 
Donegal),  3rd  November; 
Power  Head,  6th  Nov- 
ember. Ovenbird  Seiurus 
aurocapilla  Barra,  23rd- 
24th  October.  Northern 
Waterthrush  Seiurus  noveb- 
oracensis  St  Mary’s,  long- 
stayer  to  8th  November. 


452.  First-winter  female  Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leucocephalos, 
Clibberswick,  Unst,  Shetland,  November  2011. 
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Canary  Islands,  Cape  Verde,  631 

, I.,  photographs  of  Eastern  Crowned  Warbler, 

306,  plates  166-8;  of  Terek  Sandpiper,  411, 
plate  226 

Fiuczynski,  K.  D.,  see  Meyburg,  B-U.,  et  al. 

Flood,  R.  L.,  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  with  white 

stripes  on  the  underwing,  272-3,  plates  138-40 
Flycatcher,  Brown,  accepted  record,  611,  plate  328 

, Collared,  photographs,  345,  463,  plates 

193-4,  257;  accepted  records,  616-17 
Fody,  Madagascar  Red,  photograph,  648,  plate  353 
Food  and  feeding  behaviour:  Little  Egret,  329-30; 
Hobby,  273-4;  Eleonora’s  Falcon,  671-2;  Blue- 
cheeked Bee-eater,  673-4;  Eurasian  Jay,  331, 
plate  185;  Corn  Bunting,  99,  plate  47 
Forrest,  L,  photograph  of  Whiskered  Tern,  588, 
plate  312;  of  Black- throated  Thrush,  610, 
plate  327 

Foudia  madagascariensis,  see  Fody,  Madagascar  Red 
Fratercula  arctica,  see  Puffin 
Fregata  ariel,  see  Frigatebird,  Lesser 

minor,  see  Frigatebird,  Great 

sp.,  see  Frigatebird  sp. 

Fregetta  grallaria/tropica,  see  Storm-petrel,  White- 
bellied/Black-bellied 

French,  P.,  photograph  of  Sandhill  Crane,  686, 
plate  378 

Frigatebird  sp.,  accepted  record,  568 

, Great,  breeding  distribution,  British  Indian 

Ocean  Territory,  652,  659,  plate  355 

, Lesser,  breeding  distribution,  British  Indian 

Ocean  Territory,  659 
Fringilla  montifringilla,  see  Brambling 
From  the  Rarities  Committee’s  files:  identification 
of  Caspian  Gull.  Part  2:  phenotypic  variability 
and  the  field  characteristics  of  hybrids,  702M2, 
plates  394-436 

Fulica  americana,  see  Coot,  American 

atra,  see  Coot,  Common 

Fulmar,  status  on  Lundy,  139-58 
Fulmarus  glacialis,  see  Fulmar 

Gadwall,  British  overwintering  population  estimate, 
364-97;  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
2009,  486-8 

Gallinago  delicata,  see  Snipe,  Wilson’s 

gallinago,  see  Snipe,  Common 

media,  see  Snipe,  Great 

Gallinula  chloropus,  see  Moorhen 
Gannet,  Northern,  in  the  North  Sea:  foraging 

distribution  and  feeding  techniques  around  the 
Bass  Rock,  60-76,  plates  24-34;  former  status 
on  Lundy,  139-58,271 

Garganey,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  2009, 
488-9 

Garner,  M.,  photograph  of  Great  Grey  Shrike,  463, 
plate  258 

Garrulus  glandarius,  see  Jay,  Eurasian 
Gavia  adarnsii,  see  Diver,  White-billed 
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arctica,  see  Diver,  Black-throated 

immer , see  Diver,  Great  Northern 

stellata , see  Diver,  Red-throated 

Gelochelidon  nilotica,  see  Tern,  Gull-billed 
Geothlypis  trichas,  see  Yellowthroat,  Common 
Gibb,  K„  photographs  of  Great  Snipe,  583,  plates 
308-9 

Gibbins,  C.,  et  al. , identification  of  Caspian  Gull. 
Part  2:  phenotypic  variability  and  the  field 
characteristics  of  hybrids,  702-42,  plates 
394-436 

Gifford,  D„  photograph  of  Fair  Isle  Wren,  220, 
plate  175 

Gilbert,  G.,  see  Wotton,  S.,  et  al. 

Gillings,  S„  photograph  of  Muscovy  Duck,  125, 
plate  57 

Glareola  maldivarum , see  Pratincole,  Oriental 

pratincola,  see  Pratincole,  Collared 

Glass,  T.,  photograph  of  Northern  Rockhopper 
Penguin,  229,  plate  99 
Godwit,  Bar-tailed,  British  overwintering 
population  estimate,  364-97 

, Black-tailed,  British  overwintering 

population  estimate,  364-97,  plate  206; 
breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  2009, 
514-15 

Goldeneye,  Common,  British  overwintering 

population  estimate,  364-97;  breeding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2009,  491 
Goldfinch,  food  plants,  675 

Gomersall,  C.,  photograph  of  Common  Crane,  435, 
plate  239 

Goodey,  M.,  photograph  of  Upland  Sandpiper,  689, 
plate  382;  of  Northern  Waterthrush,  692,  plate 
387 

Goosander,  British  overwintering  population 
estimate,  364-97 

Goose,  Bar-headed,  breeding  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  2006,  2007  and  2008,  121-2 

, Barnacle,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

2006,  2007  and  2008,  122-3;  British 
overwintering  population  estimate,  364-97 

, Bean,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97 

, Brent,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97 

, Canada,  United  Kingdom  breeding  status  in 

2006,  2007  and  2008,  1 16;  British 
overwintering  population  estimate,  364-97; 
accepted  records  of  B.  c.  interior/parvipes, 

561-2 

, Egyptian,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

2006,  2007  and  2008,  124-5,  plate  56;  British 
overwintering  population  estimate,  364—97 

, Emperor,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

2006,  2007  and  2008,  122 

, Greylag,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364—97;  nesting  on  castle  in  close 
proximity  to  Peregrine  Falcons,  547 

, Lesser  White-fronted,  accepted  record,  560-1 

, Pink-footed,  British  overwintering 

population  estimate,  364-97,  plate  205 

, Red-breasted,  accepted  records,  562,  627 

, Snow,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 


2006,  2007  and  2008,  122;  British 
overwintering  population  estimate,  364-97 

, White-fronted,  British  overwintering 

population  estimate,  364-97 
Gordon,  B„  see  Melling,  T. 

Gorman,  G.,  mark  on  the  iris  of  Black  Woodpecker, 
95-96,  plates  43-44;  Green  Woodpecker 
excavating  a cavity  in  autumn,  276 
Goshawk,  Northern,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas 
Bay,  Bulgaria,  16-37;  migration  at  Antikythira, 
southern  Greece,  266-70;  photograph,  455, 
plate  249;  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
2009,  503 

Grant,  D.,  the  impact  of  a freak  storm  on  Honey- 
buzzard  migration,  547 
Grantham,  M.,  see  Wotton,  S.,  et  al. 

Grebe,  Black-necked,  British  overwintering 

population  estimate,  364-97;  breeding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2009,  498,  plate  274 

, Great  Crested,  British  overwintering 

population  estimate,  364-97 

, Little,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97 

, Pied-billed,  photograph,  287,  plate  145; 

accepted  record,  573-4,  plate  298 

, Red-necked,  British  overwintering 

population  estimate,  364-97;  possible  breeding 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  2009,  532 

, Slavonian,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97,  plate  208;  breeding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2009,  497 
Grecian,  J.,  photograph  of  Fea’s-type  petrel,  462, 
plate  256 

Green,  R.,  see  Pain,  D.,  et  al. 

Greenshank,  British  overwintering  population 
estimate,  364-97;  breeding  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  2009,  515-16 
Greenwood,  J.  J.  D„  see  Parry,  J. 

Grosbeak,  Pine,  photograph,  542,  plate  287 
Grus  canadensis , see  Crane,  Sandhill 

grus , see  Crane,  Common 

Guillemot,  Black,  photograph,  456,  plate  250 

, Common,  status  on  Lundy,  139-58,  plate  67 

Guineafowl,  Helmeted,  breeding  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  2006,  2007  and  2008,  130 
Gull,  Audouin’s,  photograph,  344,  plate  192 

, Black-headed,  probable  object  play  in 

Staffordshire,  94-95;  photograph,  392,  plate 
218;  British  overwintering  population  estimate, 
364-97 

, Bonaparte’s,  accepted  records,  586 

, Caspian,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97;  identification  of  hybrids  with 
Herring  Gull,  702-42,  plates  394-^136 

, Common,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364—97 

, Franklin’s,  accepted  records,  586 

, Glaucous,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97 

, Great  Black-backed,  status  on  Lundy,  139-58; 

British  overwintering  population  estimate, 
364-97 

, Herring,  probable  object  play  in 

Staffordshire,  94-95;  status  on  Lundy,  139-58; 
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British  overwintering  population  estimate, 
364-97;  identification  of  hybrids  with  Caspian 
Gull,  702-42,  plates  394-436 

, Iceland,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97;  photographs  of  Thayer’s 
Gull,  L.  (g.)  thayeri,  464,  plates  259-60 

, Lesser  Black-backed,  probable  object  play  in 

Staffordshire,  94-95;  status  on  Lundy,  139-58; 
apparently  melanistic  bird,  217-18,  plates 
92-93;  melanistic  birds,  334;  British 
overwintering  population  estimate,  364-97 

, Mediterranean,  British  overwintering 

population  estimate,  364-97;  breeding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2009,  516-17 

, Ring-billed,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom 

in  2004  and  2009,  517,  plate  278 

, Ross’s,  accepted  record,  586 

, Yellow-legged,  British  overwintering 

population  estimate,  364-97;  breeding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2009,  518 
Guyt,  M.,  photograph  of  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel, 

272,  plate  139 

Gygis  alba,  see  Tern,  Common  White 
Gyps  fulvus,  see  Vulture,  Griffon 

Haematopus  ostralegus,  see  Oystercatcher 
Haliaeetus  albicilla,  see  Eagle,  White-tailed 
Hallam,  N.,  photograph  of  Long-billed  Dowitcher, 
176,  plate  76 

Halupka,  L.,  Reed  Warblers  taking  over  the  half- 
built  deserted  nest  of  conspecifics,  674-5 
Hanlon,  J„  photograph  of  Collared  Flycatcher,  345, 
plate  194 

, , et  al,  Zitting  Cisticola  display,  333, 

plate  186 

Harrier,  Hen,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas  Bay, 
Bulgaria,  16-37;  photograph  of  Northern 
Harrier,  C.  c.  hudsonicus,  112,  plate  52; 
inconsistency  in  the  taxonomy  and  of  Northern 
Harriers:  causes  and  consequences,  192-201, 
plates  79-82;  migration  at  Antikythira, 
southern  Greece,  266-70;  breeding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2009,  501-2;  accepted 
records  of  Northern  Harrier,  C.  c.  hudsonicus, 
574-5,  plates  299-301 

, Marsh,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas  Bay, 

Bulgaria,  16-37;  migration  at  Antikythira, 
southern  Greece,  266-70;  breeding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2009,  500-1 

, Montagu’s,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas 

Bay,  Bulgaria,  16-37;  migration  at  Antikythira, 
southern  Greece,  266-70;  breeding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2009,  502 

, Pallid,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas  Bay, 

Bulgaria,  16-37,  plate  7;  migration  at 
Antikythira,  southern  Greece,  266-70;  accepted 
records,  575;  photograph,  686,  plate  377 
Harris,  A.,  review  of  Wootton:  Drawing  and 
Painting  Birds,  279-80 

Harrop,  A.  H.  ].,  letter  on  the  Wiltshire  Hawk  Owl 
and  criteria  for  accepting  historical  records, 
162-3;  on  the  correct  gender  of  poecile  and  the 
scientific  name  of  Willow  Tit  Poecile  rnontana, 
668-9 


, H.,  photograph  of  Common  Crane,  439, 

plate  240;  of  King  Eider,  565,  plate  294;  of 
Eastern  Olivaceous  Warbler,  602,  plate  322;  of 
Paddyfield  Warbler,  604,  plate  324;  of  Buff- 
bellied  Pipit,  619,  plate  333;  of  Skylark,  663, 
plate  366;  of  Isabelline  Shrike,  691,  plate  385; 
of  Buff-bellied  Pipit,  765,  plate  451 
Harvey,  P.,  review  of  Kennerley  & Pearson:  Reed 
and  Bush  Warblers,  168-70 

, R.,  photograph  of  Lesser  Kestrel,  576,  plate 

302;  of  Amur  Falcon,  696,  plate  390 
Harwood,  J„  photograph  of  Brown  Flycatcher,  611, 
plate  329 

Hawfinch,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
2009,  533 

Hawk,  Harris’s,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
2006,  2007  and  2008,  130-1,  plate  59 

, Red-tailed,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom 

in  2006,  2007  and  2008,  131 
Hay,  A.,  photograph  of  Corn  Bunting,  173,  plate  73; 
of  Common  Crane,  444,  plates  241-2;  of  Cirl 
Bunting,  534,  plate  281 
Hearn,  P.,  see  Riddington,  R.,  et  al. 

, R.  D.,  see  Musgrove,  A.  J.,  et  al. 

Heimdahl,  S„  photograph  of  Common  Stonechat, 
245,  plate  113 

Hellstrom,  M.,  & Waern,  M.,  field  identification  and 
ageing  of  Siberian  Stonechats  in  spring  and 
summer,  236-54,  plates  103-29 
Heron,  Green,  accepted  record,  569-70,  plate  297 

, Grey,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97 

, Purple,  photograph,  342,  plate  189 

, Squacco,  photographs,  54,  410,  760,  plates  19, 

225,  443;  accepted  records,  570 

, Striated,  photograph,  644,  plate  347 

Heteromirafra  sidamoensis,  see  Lark,  Liben 
Heubeck,  M.,  letter  on  lack  of  awareness  of 
Shetland  windfarm  plans,  669 
Hewitt,  J.,  photograph  of  Marsh  Warbler,  529, 
plate  280 

, S.,  probable  object  play  among  gulls  in 

Staffordshire,  94—95 

Hirnantopus  himantopus,  see  Stilt,  Black-winged 
Hippolais  caligata,  see  Warbler,  Booted 

icterina,  see  Warbler,  Icterine 

pallida,  see  Warbler,  Eastern  Olivaceous 

rama,  see  Warbler,  Sykes’s 

Hirst,  M.,  see  Tadeusz,  P.,  et  al. 

Hobby,  two  complete  migration  cycles  of  an  adult 
tracked  by  satellite,  2-15,  plates  1-4;  autumn 
migration  at  Bourgas  Bay,  Bulgaria,  16-37; 
migration  at  Antikythira,  southern  Greece, 
266-70;  spring  feeding  assemblies  in  Britain, 
273-4;  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
2009,  505-6,  plate  275 

Hoick,  M.,  photograph  of  Common  Stonechat,  246, 
plate  117 

Holden,  D.,  and  Newsome,  M.,  Eastern  Crowned 
Warbler  in  Co.  Durham:  new  to  Britain, 

303-11,  plates  165-9 

Holling,  M„  & the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel,  non- 
native breeding  birds  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
2006,  2007  and  2008,  1 14-38,  plates  54-60;  rare 
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breeding  birds  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  2009, 
476-537,  plates  272-82 

Holmgren,  T„  photograph  of  Common  Stonechat, 
249,  plate  126 

Holt,  C.  A.,  see  Musgrove,  A.  J.,  et  al. 
Honey-buzzard,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas  Bay, 
Bulgaria,  16-37;  migration  at  Antikythira, 
southern  Greece,  266-70,  plate  137;  breeding  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  2009,  499;  the  impact 
of  a freak  storm  on  migration,  547 
Hosking,  D.,  Green  Woodpecker  regularly  visiting 
thatched  roof,  220,  plate  96 

, , see  Chandler,  R.,  et  al. 

Howey,  R W.,  see  Meyburg,  B-U.,  et  al. 

Hudson,  N.,  and  the  Rarities  Committee,  report  on 
rare  birds  in  Britain  in  2010,  557-629,  plates 
292-339 

Hussey,  H„  see  Nightingale,  B. 

Hutt,  A.,  photograph  of  Collared  Flycatcher,  463, 
plate  257 

Hydroprogne  caspia,  see  Tern,  Caspian 

Ibis,  Glossy,  photograph,  111,  plate  51;  accepted 
records,  572-3 

Iciek,  T.,  photographs  of  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring 
Gull,  721,  plate  403 

Important  Bird  Areas:  The  British  Indian  Ocean 
Territory,  642-59,  plates  345-61 
Irania  gutturalis,  see  Robin,  White-throated 
Irvine,  R.,  photograph  of  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting, 

623,  plate  337 

Ixobrychus  minutus,  see  Bittern,  Little 

Jackdaw,  Western,  mobbing  Mute  Swan,  548 
Jay,  Eurasian,  taking  peanuts  from  squirrel  feeder, 
331,  plate  185;  photograph,  460,  plate  254 
Jenkins-Shaw,  J.,  see  Hanlon,  J.,  et  al. 

Jennings,  M„  review  of  Aspinall:  Breeding  Birds  of 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  46-47 
Johnson,  D.,  Peregrine  Falcon  nest  relief  at  night, 
217 

Johnstone,  I.,  et  al.,  the  return  of  the  Red-billed 
Chough  to  Cornwall:  the  first  ten  years  and 
prospects  for  the  future,  416-31,  plates  229-36 
Jones,  G.,  photographs  of  Ferruginous  Duck,  77, 

82,  plates  35,  38 

Juana,  E.  de,  the  Sociable  Lapwing  in  Europe, 

84-90,  plates  39-41 
Junco  hyemalis,  see  Junco,  Dark-eyed 
Junco,  Dark-eyed,  accepted  records,  622 
Juvonen,  A.,  photograph  of  Northern  Goshawk  and 
Hooded  Crow,  455,  plate  249 
Jynx  torquilla,  see  Wryneck 

Kelly,  P„  & A.,  photograph  of  Northern  Harrier, 

112,  plate  52;  of  Forster’s  Tern,  473,  plate  269; 
of  Great  Frigatebird,  652,  plate  355;  of  Red- 
eyed Vireo,  763,  plate  446 
Kennerley,  J.,  photograph  of  Audouin’s  Gull,  344, 
plate  192 

, P.,  see  Chandler,  R.,  et  al. 

Kestrel,  Common,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas 
Bay,  Bulgaria,  16-37;  migration  at  Antikythira, 
southern  Greece,  266-70 


, Lesser,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas  Bay, 

Bulgaria,  16-37;  migration  at  Antikythira, 
southern  Greece,  266-70;  accepted  record, 
575-6,  plate  302 

Kettle,  A.,  photographs  of  Baikal  Teal,  winner,  Carl 
Zeiss  Award  2011,  465,  plates  262-3;  of  Baikal 
Teal,  562,  plates  292-3 

Kiat,  Y.,  photograph  of  Common  Stonechat,  245, 
plate  1 14 

Kilgour,  R„  photograph  of  Oriental  Turtle  Dove, 
338,  plate  187 

Killdeer,  photograph,  175,  plate  75 
King,  S„  see  Chandler,  R„  et  al. 

Kingfisher,  Common,  452,  plate  245 
Kite,  Black,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas  Bay, 
Bulgaria,  16-37;  migration  at  Antikythira, 
southern  Greece,  266-70;  photographs,  343, 
761,  plates  190,  444 

, Red,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas  Bay, 

Bulgaria,  16-37;  breeding  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  2009,  499-500 
Kittiwake,  photograph,  108,  plate  49;  status  on 
Lundy,  139-58 

Knight,  S.,  photograph  of  American  Wigeon,  1 10, 
plate  50 

Knot,  Red,  British  overwintering  population 
estimate,  364-97 

Koskinen,  H.,  photographs  of  hybrid  Caspian  X 
Herring  Gull,  721,  plate  404 
Kramer,  D.,  roosting  of  Chiffchaffs  in  Britain  in 
winter,  221 

Krogh,  L.  A.,  photographs  of  Caspian  Gull,  729, 
734,  plate  422,  432 

Land,  D.,  photograph  of  American  Robin,  611, 
plate  328 

Lane,  M„  photograph  of  Northern  Gannet,  63, 
plate  26;  of  Harris’s  Hawk,  131,  plate  59;  of 
House  Sparrow,  259,  plate  131;  of  Mallard,  367, 
plate  207;  of  Slavonian  Grebe,  368,  plate  208; 
of  Northern  Lapwing,  368,  plate  209;  of  Red- 
throated  Diver,  383,  plate  215;  of  Great 
Bustard,  405,  plate  221;  of  Fieldfare  and 
Blackbird,  457,  plate  251;  of  Hobby,  506, 
plate  275 

Lanius  collurio,  see  Shrike,  Red-backed 

cristatus,  see  Shrike,  Brown 

— — excubitor,  see  Shrike,  Great  Grey 

isabellinus,  see  Shrike,  Isabelline 

meridionalis , see  Shrike,  Southern  Grey 

minor,  see  Shrike,  Lesser  Grey 

senator,  see  Shrike,  Woodchat 

Lappo,  E.,  photograph  of  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper, 
467,  plate  264 

Lapwing,  Northern,  British  overwintering 
population  estimate,  364-97,  plate  209 

, Sociable,  status  in  Europe,  84-90,  plates 

39-41 

, White-tailed,  accepted  records,  578-9, 

plate  304 

Lark,  Liben,  photograph,  231,  plate  100 
Larus  argentatus,  see  Gull,  Herring 

audouinii,  see  Gull,  Audouin’s 

cachinnans,  see  Gull,  Caspian 
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canus,  see  Gull,  Common 

delaxvarensis,  see  Gull,  Ring-billed 
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population  estimate,  364—97;  photograph,  458, 
plate  252;  689,  plate  383 

, Spotted,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364—97 

Redstart,  Black,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
2009,531 

, Common,  accepted  records  of ‘Ehrenberg’s 

Redstart,  P.  p.  samamisicus,  614 


Redwing,  exceptional  numbers  roosting  in 
Hampshire,  276-7;  breeding  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  2009,  530-1 
Regulus  ignicapilla,  see  Firecrest 
Remiz  pendulinus,  see  Tit,  Penduline 
Reviews 

Allen  & Ellis:  Nature  Tales:  encounters  with 
Britain’s  wildlife,  44-45 

Archer  et  al.:  Bird  Observatories  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  100-1 

Aspinall:  Breeding  Birds  of  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  46-47 
Avery:  Blogging  for  Nature,  754 
Boesman:  Birds  of  Western  Europe  MP3  Field 
Guide  (CD),  47 

Brown  & Warren:  There  and  Back?  A Celebration 
of  Bird  Migration,  335-6 

Buxton  8c  Durdin:  The  Norfolk  Cranes’  Story,  549 
Carr:  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  British  Indian 
Ocean  Territory,  678 
Chandler:  Barn  Owl,  279 
Couzens:  Top  Birding  Sites  in  Europe,  278 
Cromack:  The  Birdwatcher’s  Yearbook,  756 
del  Hoyo  et  al.:  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World, 
Vol.  15.  Weavers  to  New  World  Warblers,  225 
Doherty:  DVD  Guide  to  Birdwatching  in  Europe 
(DVD),  755-6 

Douglas:  Mrs  Starling  Makes  a Change,  679 
Fenech:  A Complete  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Malta, 
101-2 

Ferguson-Lees  et  al:  A Field  Guide  to  Monitoring 
Nests,  680 

Flood  8c  Fisher:  North  Atlantic  Seabirds:  storm- 
petrels  & Bulwer’s  Petrel  (book  and  2 DVDs), 
750-1 

Forshaw  8c  Knight:  Parrots  of  the  World,  226-7 
Framarin:  10  Years  with  the  Golden  Eagles  and  a 
few  Bearded  Vultures,  170 
Francis  8c  Cook:  The  Breeding  Birds  of  North-East 
Scotland,  752-3 

Garcia-del-Rey:  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of 
Macaronesia:  Azores,  Madeira,  Canary  Islands, 
Cape  Verde,  63 1 

Gorman:  The  Black  Woodpecker:  a monograph  of 
Dryocopus  martius,  751-2 
Gosney:  Finding  Birds  in  Lapland  (DVD  and 
booklet),  228 

Gosney:  Finding  Birds  in  Morocco:  coasts  and 
mountains  (DVD  and  booklet),  680 
Gosney:  Finding  Birds  in  South  Finland  (DVD 
and  booklet),  228 

Gosney:  Finding  Birds  in  South  Texas  (DVD  and 
booklet),  680 

Hackney:  Growing  Barn  Owls  in  my  Garden,  466 
Hilbers  8c  Williams:  The  Loire  Valley  — Loire, 
Brenne  and  the  Sologne,  281 
Isenmann  et  al.:  Oiseaux  de  Mauritanie/Birds  of 
Mauritania,  103 

Jannes  8c  Roberts:  Bird  Songs  and  Calls  (CD  and 
booklet),  550 

Kennerley  8c  Pearson:  Reed  and  Bush  Warblers, 
168-70 

Lindo:  The  Urban  Birder,  679 

Lowen:  Antarctic  Wildlife:  a visitor’s  guide  to  the 
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wildlife  of  the  Antarctic  Peninsula,  Drake 
Passage  and  Beagle  Channel,  630 
Miles:  Best  Birdwatching  Sites:  The  Solway,  227-8 
Panov:  The  True  Shrikes  (Laniidae)  of  the  World: 
ecology,  behaviour  and  evolution,  676-7 
Riddle:  Kestrels  for  Company,  466 
Scott:  The  Hen  Harrier  - in  the  shadow  of 
Slemish,  102-3 

Stoddart:  Prairie  Dreams,  550 
Taylor:  RSPB  British  Birds  of  Prey,  280 
Taylor  & Marchant:  The  Norfolk  Bird  Atlas:  summer 
and  winter  distributions  1999-2007,  401 
Tyler:  The  Birds  of  Devon,  167-8 
van  Duivendijk:  Advanced  Bird  ID  Handbook, 
753-4 

Varesvuo:  Birds  - magic  moments,  756 
Watson:  In  Search  of  Harriers,  336 
Watson:  The  Golden  Eagle,  2nd  edn,  45 
Westwood  & Moss:  A Guide  to  British  Coastal 
Birds  and  their  Sounds  (CD),  549 
Winter:  The  Birdman  Abroad,  755 
Wootton:  Drawing  and  Painting  Birds,  279-80 
Wormworth  & §ekercioglu:  Winged  Sentinels: 
birds  and  climate  change,  677-8 
Yoon:  Naming  Nature:  the  clash  between  instinct 
and  science,  46 

Reynolds,  I.,  photographs  of  Dusky  Thrush,  176, 
464,  609,  plates  77,  261,326 
Rhodostethia  rosea,  see  Gull,  Ross’s 
Riddington,  R.,  editorial:  348-9;  photograph  of 
Red-rumped  Swallow,  554,  plate  290;  review  of 
Gosney:  Finding  Birds  in  South  Texas  (DVD 
and  booklet),  680;  of  Gosney:  Finding  Birds  in 
Morocco:  coasts  and  mountains  (DVD  and 
booklet),  680;  of  van  Duivendijk:  Advanced 
Bird  ID  Handbook,  753-4 

, , et  al,  The  BB/BTO  Best  Bird  Book  of 

the  Year  2010,  91-93 
Rissa  tridactyla,  see  Kittiwake 
Robb,  M.,  review  of  Flood  & Fisher:  North  Atlantic 
Seabirds:  storm-petrels  & Bulwer’s  Petrel  (book 
and  2 DVDs),  750-1 

Robin,  aggressive  hovering  display,  222-3;  eating 
unripe  fruit,  548 

, American,  photograph,  56,  plate  22;  accepted 

record,  610-1 1,  plate  328 

, Rufous-tailed,  accepted  record,  612 

, White-throated,  photograph,  408,  plate  223 

Robinson,  I.,  review  of  Carr:  Guide  to  the  Birds  of 
the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory,  678 

, T„  photograph  of  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper, 

361,  plate  203 

Roller,  European,  photograph,  474,  plate  270; 
accepted  records,  592 

Roosting:  Alpine  Swift,  548;  Redwing,  276-7; 
Chiffchaff,  221 

Rotherham,  I.  D.,  see  Walker,  M.  D. 

Rowlands,  A.,  editorial:  348-9;  Carl  Zeiss  Award 
2011, 462-5,  plates  256-63 
Rubythroat,  Siberian,  photograph,  764,  plate  448 
Ruff,  British  overwintering  population  estimate, 
364-97;  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
2009,514 

Rycak,  M.,  photographs  of  hybrid  Caspian  x 


Herring  Gull,  725,  plate  412;  of  Caspian  Gull, 
736,  plate  433 

Sagardia,  J.,  photographs  of  Sociable  Lapwing,  85, 
87,  90,  plates  39-41 

Sage,  B.,  Red-legged  Partridge  killing  Wood  Pigeon, 
330;  food  plants  of  the  Goldfinch,  675 
Sanderling,  British  overwintering  population 
estimate,  364-97,  plate,  212 
Sandpiper,  Baird’s,  accepted  records,  580-1, 
plate  306 

, Broad-billed,  accepted  records,  581-2, 

plate  307 

, Common,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97 

, Green,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97;  breeding  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  2009,  515 

, Least,  photograph,  688,  plate  381 

, Marsh,  accepted  record,  585 

, Purple,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97;  breeding  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  2009,  514 

, Semipalmated,  accepted  records,  579-80; 

photograph,  688,  plate  380 

, Sharp-tailed,  accepted  records,  581 

, Solitary,  accepted  record,  584 

, Spoon-billed,  on  the  edge:  can  the  species  be 

saved?,  350-63,  plates  196-204;  photographs, 
467,  plates  264-5 

, Spotted,  accepted  records,  584,  plate  312 

, Terek,  photograph,  411,  plate  226 

, Upland,  photograph,  689,  plate  382 

, White-rumped,  photograph,  553,  plate  289 

, Wood,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

2009,  516 

Saunders,  D.,  letter  on  Northern  Gannets  on  Lundy, 
271 

Saxicola  torquatus,  see  Stonechat,  Common 
Scampion,  B.,  photographs  of  Northern  Harrier, 
575,  plates  300-1 

Scaup,  Greater,  British  overwintering  population 
estimate,  364-97;  possible  breeding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2009,  532 

, Lesser,  accepted  records,  564 

Scolopax  rusticola,  see  Woodcock 
Scoter,  Common,  British  overwintering  population 
estimate,  364-97,  plate  214;  breeding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2009,  491 

, Velvet,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97 

, White-winged,  photograph  of ‘Stejneger’s 

Scoter’,  M.  d.  stejnegeri,  286,  plate  144 
Scovell,  K.,  photograph  of  Citrine  Wagtail,  346, 
plate  195;  of  Amur  Falcon,  694,  plate  388 
Seiurus  noveboracensis,  see  Waterthrush,  Northern 
Sellers,  R.  M.,  Eurasian  Jay  taking  peanuts  from 
squirrel  feeder,  331,  plate  185 
Shag,  status  on  Lundy,  139-58;  British 

overwintering  population  estimate,  364-97 
Sharpies,  B.,  photograph  of  Red-billed  Chough, 

420,  plate  23 1 

Shaw,  D.,  photograph  of  Fair  Isle  Wren,  324,  plate 
179 
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Shearwater,  Audubon’s,  breeding  distribution, 
British  Indian  Ocean  Territory,  659 

, Manx,  status  on  Lundy,  139-58,  plates  70-71 

, Wedge-tailed,  breeding  distribution,  British 

Indian  Ocean  Territory,  659 
Shelduck,  Common,  British  overwintering 
population  estimate,  364-97 

, Ruddy,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

2006,  2007  and  2008,  125 
Shoveler,  British  overwintering  population 
estimate,  364-97;  breeding  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  2009,  489 
Shrike,  Brown,  accepted  records,  592-3 

, Great  Grey,  photograph,  463,  plate  258 

, Isabelline,  accepted  records,  593,  plate  316; 

photographs,  691,  763,  plates  385,  447 

, Lesser  Grey,  photograph,  474,  plate  271; 

accepted  record,  594,  plate  317 

, Red-backed,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom 

in  2009,  521;  photograph,  681,  plate  375 

, Southern  Grey,  accepted  record,  594-5 

, Woodchat,  accepted  record  of ‘Balearic 

Woodchat  Shrike,  L.  s.  badius,  595 
Shrubb,  M.,  some  thoughts  on  the  historical  status 
of  the  Great  Bustard  in  Britain,  180-91,  plate 
78 

Sidelnik,  M.,  photograph  of  Caspian  Gull,  716, 
plate  401;  of  hybrid  Caspian  x Herring  Gull, 
725,  plate  412 

Skylark,  photographs,  48-49,  plates  16-17;  shades 
of ‘eastern’  Skylarks,  A.  a.  dulcivox,  and 
extralimital  subspecies  identification,  660-6, 
plates  362-70 

Slader,  R,  see  Brown,  A.,  et  al. 

Slessor,  O.,  photograph  of  Short-toed  Treecreeper, 
288,  plate  147;  photograph  of  Red-footed 
Falcon,  472,  plate  268 

Small,  B.  J.,  photographs  of  Skylark  and  ‘eastern’ 
Skylark,  664,  plates  367-70 

, , see  Gibbins,  C.,  et  al. 

Smallwood,  R.,  photograph  of  Amur  Falcon,  696, 
plate  389 

Smart,  O.,  photograph  of  Great  Bustard,  183,  plate 
78;  of  Common  Redshank,  458,  plate  252 
Smew,  British  overwintering  population  estimate, 
364-97 

Smith,  B.,  review  of  Miles:  Best  Birdwatching  Sites: 
The  Solway,  227-8 

, S.,  photograph  of  Jim  Vincent,  744,  plate  439 

Snipe,  Common,  British  overwintering  population 
estimate,  364-97;  photograph,  762,  plate  445 

, Great,  accepted  records,  583,  plates  308-9 

, Jack,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97,  plate  216 

, Wilson’s,  accepted  records,  582;  photograph, 

762,  plate  445 

Soar,  W.,  photograph  of  Black-and-white  Warbler, 
692,  plate  386 

Somateria  mollissima,  see  Eider,  Common 

spectabilis,  see  Eider,  King 

Sowa,  M„  photograph  of  Caspian  Gull,  733,  plate 
430 

Sparrow,  House,  protocol  for  censusing  urban 
sparrows,  255—60,  plates  130-1 


, White-crowned,  photograph  of  stained  glass 

window,  51,  plate  18 

, White-throated,  accepted  records,  621-2, 

plate  336 

Sparrowhawk,  Eurasian,  autumn  migration  at 
Bourgas  Bay,  Bulgaria,  16-37;  migration  at 
Antikythira,  southern  Greece,  266-70 

, Levant,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas  Bay, 

Bulgaria,  16-37;  migration  at  Antikythira, 
southern  Greece,  266-70 
Spoonbill,  Eurasian,  British  overwintering 

population  estimate,  364-97;  breeding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  2009,  497;  photograph, 

632,  plate  340 

Stanbury,  A.,  and  the  UK  Crane  Working  Group, 
the  changing  status  of  the  Common  Crane  in 
the  UK,  432-47,  plates  237-42 
Starling,  Common,  photograph,  540,  plate  285 
Steel,  R.,  photograph  of  Eurasian  Jay,  460,  plate  254 
Steele,  B.,  photographs  of  Northern  Harrier,  195, 
197,  plates  80,  82 

Stenlund,  J.,  photograph  of  Common  Stonechat, 
249,  plate  122 

Stepanek,  P„  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  feeding  on 
solifuge,  67S-4 

Stephenson,  B.,  photograph  of  Wilson’s  Storm- 
petrel,  272,  plate  140 
Sterna  dougallii,  see  Tern,  Roseate 

forsteri,  see  Tern,  Forster’s 

hirundo,  see  Tern,  Common 

sumatrana,  see  Tern,  Black-naped 

Sternula  albifrons,  see  Tern,  Little 
Stewart,  D.,  photograph  of  Marmora’s  Warbler,  600, 
plate  320 

Stilt,  Black-winged,  accepted  records,  576-7 
Stint,  Little,  British  overwintering  population 
estimate,  364—97 

, Red-necked,  accepted  record,  580,  plate  305 

Stirrup,  S.,  photograph  of  Bewick’s  and  Whooper 
Swans,  376,  plate  213;  of  White-rumped 
Sandpiper,  553,  plate  289;  of  Pallid  Swift,  591, 
plate  315;  of  Black  Kite,  761,  plate  444 
Stoddart,  A.,  review  of  Brown  & Warren:  There  and 
Back?  A Celebration  of  Bird  Migration,  335-6;  of 
Chandler:  Barn  Owl,  279;  of  Taylor  8c 
Marchant:  The  Norfolk  Bird  Atlas:  summer  and 
winter  distributions  1999-2007,  401 
Stonechat,  Common,  field  identification  and  ageing 
of ‘Siberian  Stonechats’,  S.  t.  maurus,  in  spring 
and  summer,  236-54,  plates  103-29;  aggressive 
behaviour  towards  by  Dartford  Warbler,  332-3; 
accepted  records  of ‘Siberian  Stonechat’,  S.  t. 
maurus,  614 

Stone-curlew,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
2009,  512 

Stonier,  R.,  photograph  of  Lesser  Grey  Shrike,  474, 
plate  271;  of  Blackpoll  Warbler,  633,  plate  341 
Stork,  Black,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas  Bay, 
Bulgaria,  16-37;  accepted  records,  570-1 
Stork,  White,  autumn  migration  at  Bourgas  Bay, 
Bulgaria,  16-37 

Storm-petrel,  Leach’s,  breeding  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  2009,  494 

, Madeiran,  accepted  record,  567,  plate  295 
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, White-bellied/Black-bellied,  accepted  record, 

566-7 

, Wilson’s,  with  white  stripes  on  the 

underwing,  272-3,  plates  138-40 
Streptopelia  orientalis,  see  Dove,  Oriental  Turtle 

furfur,  see  Dove,  Turtle 

Stroud,  D.  A.,  see  Musgrove,  A.  J.,  et  al. 

Sturnus  vulgaris , see  Starling,  Common 
Sula  dactylatra,  see  Booby,  Masked 

leucogaster,  see  Booby,  Brown 

sula,  see  Booby,  Red-footed 

Summers-Smith, ).  D.,  see  De  Laet,  et  al. 

Surnia  ulula,  see  Owl,  Hawk 
Swallow,  Red-rumped,  photograph,  554,  plate  290 
Swan,  Bewick’s,  British  overwintering  population 
estimate,  364-97,  plate  213 

, Black,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

2006,  2007  and  2008,  120-1,  plate  55 

, Mute,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364—97;  mobbed  by  Jackdaws,  548 

, Whooper,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

2006,  2007  and  2008,  121;  British 
overwintering  population  estimate,  364-97, 
plate  213;  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
2009, 485;  large  clutch  and  brood  sizes  of 
Whooper  Swans  in  Poland,  760-1,  plates 
371-3 

Swift,  Alpine,  large  flock  roosting  in  a cave,  548 

, Common,  torpor  219-20 

, Pallid,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

2009,  521;  accepted  records,  591,  plate  315 
Swithenbank,  A.  D.,  proferred  wing  perch  for 
Meadow  Pipit  feeding  fledged  Cuckoo,  334 
Sylvia  cantillans,  see  Warbler,  Subalpine 

melanocephala,  see  Warbler,  Sardinian 

sarda,  see  Warbler,  Marmora’s 

undata,  see  Warbler,  Dartford 

Syrmaticus  reevesii,  see  Pheasant,  Reeves’s 

Tachybaptus  ruficollis,  see  Grebe,  Little 
Tadeusz,  P.,  et  al,  Greylag  Geese  nesting  on  castle  in 
close  proximity  to  Peregrine  Falcons,  547 
Tadorna  ferruginea,  see  Shelduck,  Ruddy 

tadorna,  see  Shelduck,  Common 

Tallack,  R.,  photograph  of  Black  Kite,  343,  plate  190 
Tarini,  D„  see  Lucia,  G.,  et  al. 

Tarsiger  cyanurus,  see  Bluetail,  Red-flanked 
Taylor,  R„  Black-browed  Albatross  in  mid  Atlantic, 
329,  plate  184 

Teal,  Baikal,  photographs,  465,  plates  262-3; 
accepted  record,  562,  plates  292-3 

, Blue-winged,  accepted  records,  563 

, Eurasian,  British  overwintering  population 

estimate,  364-97 

, Green-winged,  accepted  records,  627 

Tern,  Black,  a marsh  tern  showing  characters  of 
Black  and_White-winged  Black  Terns,  40-41, 
plates  13-14;  photograph  of ‘American  Black 
Tern’,  C.  n.  surinamensis,  690,  plate  384 

, Black-naped,  breeding  distribution,  British 

Indian  Ocean  Territory,  659 

, Bridled,  accepted  record,  586-7;  breeding 

distribution,  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory, 

659 


, Caspian,  accepted  records,  587-8; 

identification.  Part  2:  phenotypic  variability 
and  the  field  characteristics  of  hybrids,  702-42, 
plates  394-436 

, Common,  photograph,  299,  plate  164 

, Common  White,  breeding  distribution, 

British  Indian  Ocean  Territory,  659 

, Forster’s,  photograph,  473,  plate  269 

, Great  Crested,  breeding  distribution,  British 

Indian  Ocean  Territory,  659 

, Gull-billed,  accepted  records,  587 

, Little,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

2009,  518-19;  breeding  distribution,  British 
Indian  Ocean  Territory,  659 

, Roseate,  breeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

2009,  520,  plate  279;  breeding  distribution, 
British  Indian  Ocean  Territory,  659 

, Sooty,  breeding  distribution,  British  Indian 

Ocean  Territory,  659 

, Whiskered,  accepted  records,  588,  plate  312 

, White-winged  Black,  a marsh  tern  showing 

characters  of  Black  and  White-winged  Black 
Terns,  40-41,  plates  13-14;  in  Poland  in  2010  - 
a record  breeding  season,  274-6,  plates  141-2 
Tetrao  urogallus,  see  Capercaillie 
Thalassarche  melanophris,  see  Albatross,  Black- 
browed 

Thalasseus  bergii,  see  Tern,  Great  Crested 
Thoburn,  G.,  photograph  of  American  Bittern, 

568,  plate  296;  of  Black-eared  Wheatear,  616, 
plate  332;  photograph  of  Pied  Wheatear,  765, 
plate  450 

Thomason,  B.,  photograph  of  Two-barred 

Crossbill,  554,  plate  291;  of  Pallid  Harrier,  686, 
plate  377;  of  Pine  Bunting,  766,  plate  452 
Thrush,  Black-throated,  accepted  records,  609-10, 
plate  327 

, Dusky,  photographs,  176,  464,  plates  77,  261; 

accepted  record,  608-9,  plate  326 

, Grey-cheeked,  accepted  record,  608 

, Hermit,  accepted  records,  607,  plate  325 

, Swainson’s,  accepted  records,  607-8 

, White’s,  accepted  records,  606 

Tipling,  D.,  photograph  of  Bass  Rock,  61,  plate  24; 
of  Northern  Gannet,  74,  plates  32—33;  of  Little 
Owl,  1 16,  plate  54;  of  Egyptian  Goose,  124, 
plate  56;  of  Lady  Amherst’s  Pheasant,  129,  plate 
58;  of  Puffin,  143,  plate  62;  letter  on  bird 
photography  - a new  code  of  conduct,  223-4, 
plate  97;  of  House  Sparrow,  256,  plate  130;  of 
Pink-footed  Goose,  365,  plate  205;  of  Jack 
Snipe,  388,  plate  216;  of  Black-headed  Gull, 
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